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In Part II (Tables)-— 

1. Table VII, page vii, in column of remarks against Christians for ‘ i6 * read ' 6i.^ 

2, Table Xni, page cxxiij in the heading of Appendix \\^ for * Brahman sections/ 

read * Brahman groups/ as the groups specified are not exogamous ‘ sections/ 


3. Table XIII, page cxliv, in the heading of Appendix V for ^ Khattri sub-castes^ 
read ‘ Khattri sections/ as the sections specified are exogamous ‘ sections/ 


4, On same page the figures for Kakkar females should 

be« 



Total 


>•« M« •(. 



1457 

British Territory 

..1 

... 

... 

L3I4 

Hindus 


•.* ... 



L245 

Lahore 


... 



237 

Table XIV, page xiv, 
Kakkar females ; — 

in column 373, substitute the 

following 

figures for Khattri- 

Total 


*«« t«i 

... 


1.343 

Married ... 




... 

645 

5 and under 

10 

«•< «it 

... 


lo 

12 „ 

15 

... 



32 

15 » 

20 

H* ••• 

... 

... 

99 

20 „ „ 

40 

• 



377 

40 „ over 




... 

127 

On same page, 

in column 383, substitute the following figures for 

other 

Khattris 

Total 


»•! «f« 



140,614 

Married ... 


«*t ..1 

««« 

... 

67,920 

0 and under 

5 

**t *■< •«! ... 



15 

5 >9 91 

12 

111 . . •« 

■ t 4 


1,096 

1. 

15 

... 



3.624 

15 » 91 

20 

1 •< »«« ill ... 

999 


10,138 

20 « jy 

40 

**• .M .*f 

■ * 1 


38,689 

40 „ over 


*•1 • ) t #•! • 



U9358 


Table XIV, page iv in column 64, against widowed age * 20 and under 40 ' read 64 for 
blank. 

Table XIV, page xxii, in column i under widowed, read * 12 and under is ' for * 10 
and under 15/ 

Table XV, page clxxii, the entry against Nahan in group No. 433 should be read in 
group 422 on the preceding page. 
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SUMMAKY AND PrKFACE. 

I. Summary. — The Introduction contains a brief note on the populations 
of the I ui.jab Prc'Vince, as now oonsi i: nred, and the North-W est Frontier Prov- 
ince. Chapter 1 deals v. ith the Distribution of the Population, and the main 
point of general interest is the decay of the small towns. Chapter II relates to 
the Movement of the Population Part i of rhis Chapter deals with vital statis- 
tics, \vhi,h appear to be Wunderfully accurate in the Punjab. The Census 
figures are also in dose accord with the estimate calculated on the rate of in- 
crease in the 1881-91 decade. This rate was abnormally high, yet the Census 
figures are only some 570,000 souls below that estimate Part II of this Chapter 
deals with the increase and dertease of population. The ef'ect of scarcity on 
the population ot individual Districts has been but slight, even in the case of 
Hissar, in which District the population has been stationary since 1891, though a 
more serious result of the famine'^ has been to diminish the due proportion of 
chiinr'-n, a fact which may retard its recovery for a generation. l he condition 
of the population in Arnbala, parts of Karnal and Ludhiana, is unsatisfactory 
and appears to call for more detailed analysis and local investigation. Part 111 
of Chapter II gives the data for migr.ition, which are more complete than in 
previous Censuses The chief point of interest is the loss of population bv the 
sub-mentane Districts due almost ennrely to migration to the Chenab Colony 
which has also attracted large numbers from the rural tracts which are adjacent 
to it. 

Chapter III — Age, Sex, and Civil conditicn — runs much on the lines of the 
Census Report of 18.^1. In dealing with the vexed question of the proportion 
of the rexes in the Punjab I have not touched on the physiological aspect of 
the problem, becau: e it is one with which only a specialist could deal. Logically 
the chapter on caste (VI! I should have preceded t .is, as the significance of 
the data can only be realized if the social system of the main Punjab castes is 
understood. Indeed for this reason the notes on the ages and universality of 
marriage were relegated to the end of Chapter VI 11 . 

Chapter IV relates to Religion and beet. The main points to notice are 
the slow rate at which the Hindu population is increasing in numbers, an d the 
tendency to abandon the older sects for the organized societies of modern times. 

As subjects tor further investigation may be noted the extent of the Shia 
influences on the development of modern Mohammadanism in the Punjab, and 
the form of Hinduism in the south-west of the Province. As regards the latter 
Dr. Grierson writes : — ‘The Hinduism of the Southern and Western Punjab has 
always been condemned by the orthodox Hindus of the Saraswati ’, and 1 quote 
below a passage from his chapter on language, for the general report on the 
census, which is of interest in this connection. 

Chapter V — Education — gives data, which may be of use to specialists 
relating to the various indigenous scripts.* * * I have not attempted to discuss 
the question whether the Lfrdu, Roman-Urdu or Gurmukhi character is destined 
to be the universal script of the future in these Provinces or to diaw any 
conclusions from the figures. Similarly in the case of language, Chapter VI, I 
have had to be content to note a few facts, leaving the deductions to be drawn 
by the specialist, Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., who is in charge of the Linguistic 
Survey and to whom I am indebted for nearly all my information. 

The theory that there were two Aryan invasions now stands thus : — “ Ac- 
cording to the theory, ” writes Dr. Grierson, “ as it has developed in my hands 
the Eastern Punjab, Gujrat and Rajputana were originally Aryanized by invaders 
of the first immigration, but were subseqently covered by a dominant layer of the 
second invaders, which accounts for the mixed language of the people inhabit- 
ating these tracts. This will also well account for the impossibility of drawinf^ a 
clear line between Punjabi and Lahnda The mixed character of these 
languages of the Central and Western Punjab, is well illustrated by the character tini*.*’* ^"****' *** **^ 
given to the inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabarata and by incidental 
references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant from the holy 

• Specitrens of these scripts have been collected and are in the bands of Dr. Vogel, Arch®ologi-al 'u veror ta 

the Punjab Government, with whose assisUnce I hope to publish a complete set of the alphabets in us- in the» 

Provinces. A number of specimens were published in i88a at the end of the late Dr. Leitner’s Histarv of 

adigenous Education in the Punjab. 
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Saras vati, the centre from which Sanskritic civilisation spread vve learn tha‘ the 
laws and customs of the Punjab wee at a very early period widely different from 
those of the Madhyadesa. The people are at one time described as living in a 
st.ite of k'ngless ann'cliy,* a^d at anothc' time as po'sesdng no Brahman ? ( a 
dreadful thing to an orthodox Hindu of the middle countrv), living in petty 
villages and governed by princes who supported themselves by internecine war. 
Not only were there no Brahmans, but there were no castes. The population 
had no respect for the Veda, and offcicd no sacrifices to the Gods. They were 
rudr aitd uncultivated, given to drinking spirituous liquor and eating all kinds 
of flesh. Their women were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their 
behaviour, and seem to have lived in a state of polyandry, a man’s heir being not 
his s.on, but the son of his sister That this account was universally true in every 
particular need not be urged. It is given to us by enemies ; but, whether true or 
not, It illustrates the gulf in habits, customs and language, which existed between 
Madhyadesa and the Punjab. ’ 

Chapter VII deals with infirmities, and is the most satisfactory I have had to 
write, the numbers of the infirm showing a marked decrease. 

Chapter VIII— Caste, Tribe and Race— is an attempt to describe the organi- 
zatlon of caste. In the Punjab the social system appears to be essentially 
different from the caste svstem of lower India. I'he caste is not a social unit, 
and thus the attempt to classify castes in the order of their social precedence 
failed. It appears indisputable that the structure of the individual castes must 
first be thoroughly examined before any attempt can be made to classify the 
castes. In this, as in the Chapter on the Religion, nothing can be regarded as 
final unt'' the Rth'-Tigraphic Survev is complete, and i'^deed these two chapters 
can only be re.garded as mere notes and queries or rough material for the investi- 
gations which have still to be made. And when the fullest possible data have been 
collected, it will be for specialists to trace the connection between the ancient 
system and the modern developments of caste. 

Chapter IX — Occupations — contains little that is new or of Interest. It 
seems clear that the industries of these Provinces are In a transition stage, but so 
far we are only at the beginning of that stage and the progress made has had 
very little effect on the census figures. 

2. Preface. — The issue of the Census Tables and Report w'as greatly 
delayed owing to the constitution of the new Frontier Province after the figures 
had been compiled. It was necessary to recompile all the Tables so as lO give 
figmes ^or the new Districts, as well as for the new Province, and at the very 
lo.vest estimate, this extra work delayed the issue fully two months. 

At a future Census it would, I think, be preferable to issue the Census 
Tables and Report In bulletinr or ^asniculi of uniform size, each dealing with one 
subject On the present occasion the drafting of Chapter III had to be po^st- 
poned for want of the data for emigration to ceitam Provinces In India, and the 
chapter had eventually to be written without the (doubtless unimportant) fi<mres 
from Mysore. Chapters V, VI and VII could however have been issued in 
October 1901, just as easily as in August 1902. If the suggestion made in section 
14, page 7, of the introduction to this report Is accepted It should be quite possible 
to issue the shorter tables with the chapters relating to them within six months 
of the date of the next Census, aad the heavier tables and chapters within the 
year. .Sooner or later a quinquennial Census of India is inevitable. Economic 
changes must accelerate the movements of the population and necessitate the 
prompt collection of information regarding them. But If the Census be taken 
twice as often as hitherto it will be essential to materially reduce the cost, and 
this could be effected by specializing, recording for example, at one census 
occupations, literacy and birth-place, and. at the next, caste, language and 
infirmities. Under the present system of decennial census we are compelled to 
ask too much of the people, and of the enumerators, while we collect more mater- 
ial than can well be digested within a reasonable time. Half the value of census 
statistics is lost unless they are made available within a few months of their 
collection. 

Points like these will however be elaborated in the administrative report and 
need not be further discussed here. 

• C/. 5 18. Chapter 111, at page 133 fer the doctrines of Guru Gorind Singh, and § 32, Chapter VIII, at page 
334 for the democratic organization of the Jats. 
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In obtaining full and accurate Census data, I think three officers rendered 
conspicuous service Mr. Leslie Jones, Colonization Officer of the Chenab Colony, 
had a particularly difficult task. The area under his charge was extensive, the 
population large and unsettled and the administrative staff inadequate. The 
Canal Department could not spare the services of its administrative agency to 
assist in taking the census so that special arrangements had to be made at short 
notice, yet the enumeration in the Colony was remarkably thorough and com- 
plete. In Gujrat the arrangements under Captain A. C. Elliott, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, were as nearly perfect as possible. In Hoshiarpur Mr. P. J. Fagan, 
Deputy Commissioner, spared no personal trouble to ensure an exhaustive 
enumeration. In all Districts I believe the arrangements to have been complete 
and efficient, though the Tahsildars of Jnang and Chiniot were somewhat 
perfunctory. A feature of the census was the efficiency of the arrangements in 
the Native States which, without exception, grasped the intention of the instruc- 
tions and carried them out with great thoroughness and success. In the rural 
areas in British Territory the enumeration was, on the whole, equally satisfactory. 
In the towns it was not quite so good, and the three main cities and the larger 
cantonments caused more trouble and anxiety than all the rest of the Province 
put together. 

In the cities the municipal authorities appeared to be unable to realize the 
importance of the work or its difficulties. This was especially the case in Delhi, 
■ftffiere, I observe, press of Census work has been advanced as an excuse for 
neglect of other duties. I can only say that in this case the pressure did not fall 
on the heads of the municipd -.dministration for disaster was only averted by the 
exertions of Mr. H. D. Craik, C S , Assistant Commissioner. In Amritsar Mr. 
Wood, Assistant Secretary, rendered excellent service, w'hile in Lahore Mr. 
Johnson, the Secretary, spared no personal trouble, but was ill-supported. 

In the Cantonments many officers, of the military as well as of the civil 
departments, took great pains to master the details of the instructions and make 
the census a success, but the want of a controlling authority - was often felt. In 
Peshawar, Captain Woodcock, 29th P. I., was appointed to superintend the work 
in the military part of the cant mment and the success of the census therein is 
due to his exertions. In Amoala Cantonment, Captain Christie, Cantonment 
Magistrate made excellent arrangements, as did Captain Waller, Cantonment 
Magistrate, at Rawalpindi. The work of Captain Brownlow at Multan and 
Captain Thornhill at Mian Mir also deserves mention. But in the purely military 
portions of the cantonments the work often devolved upon the already over- 
burdened Station Staff Officer, who had to deal with a multiplicity of units over 
which he had no adequate authority. In Rawalpindi Mr. Wilson Johnson, C S., 
took great pains to ensure success, but he was transferred at a critical moment, 
and but for the exertions of Lieutenant Hamilton, (now in the Political Depart- 
ment) the results might have been unsatisfactory. It is greatly to the credit of 
that officer and of Lieutenant Bigg-Wither (in Amritsar) that, though only 
temporarily employed in the Punjab at the time, they rendered excellent service 
in the work of the Census. 

In the actual work of enumeration, or in matters connected with it. Captain 
O'Brien, in Peshawar, gave most valuable aid, L. Paire Ram, Revenue E. A. C. 
in Gujrat, under Captain Ell ott, also did excellent work, as did Bhai Hota Singh 
in Dera Ghazl Khan, Lala Hukm Chand in Amritsar, Lala Lachmi Narain in 
Gurdaspur, Mohammad Aziz-ud-din in Hoshiarpur, Babu Chart Singh in Feroze- 
pur, and Lala Sri Ram in Ludhiana. 

It would however be impossible to mention all the officers whose work 
deserves commendation. .A. C msus depends for its success on the labour of a 
very large number of workers, both officials and non-officials, whose services it 
is hardly possible in the nature of things to particularize. A small sum was 
allotted for rewards to each district ; the distribution being left to the Deputy 
Commissioner or Settlement Collector as the case might be. The sum thus 
spent amounted to Rs. 12,255, and the money could not have been better spent, 
indeed one only regrets that it was not larger. Attempts were also made to 
recognize specially good service by the issue of Sanads under the authority 
of Government, 434 of the first. 4,579. of the second and 8,739 of the third 
class being granted to census officials in the various Districts and on the railways. 
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IXTRODUCTIOK 


I. The Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier.— Under 
the Proclamation of October 25th, igoi, which appeared in the Gazette of India 
of the 26th idem, the historic Province of the Punjab was divided into two 
administrations, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 

The latter Province comprises : — 

(i) the three Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara as altered by 
Punjab Government Notification No. 994, dated October 17th, 
1901 (which re-transferred the Tahsil of Attock to the District of 
Rawalpindi from that of Hazara) ; 

(3) the Bannu and Marwat Tahsils of the District of Bannu (which now 
comprises these two Tahsils only) ;* 

( 3 ) the Tank, Dera Ismail Khan and Kulachi Tahsils of the District of 
Dera Ismail Khan (which now comprises these three Tahsils 
only),* as altered by Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 992 
and 993, dated 1 7th October 1901 (transferring 31 villages from 
Tahsil Kulachi to the Sanghar Tahsil of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District and two villages from the former Tahsil to that of Leiah). 

Thus the North-West Frontier Province comprises all the territories of the 
former Province of the Punjab which lie to the west of the Indus, excepting the 
trans-Indus portion of the Isa Khel Tahsil in the District of Mianwali, the District 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the protected tribes on its 
western border and known as the Biloch trans-Frontier. The District of Hazara, 
east of the Indus, is also included in this Province. 

The Province of the Punjab thus now comprises 27 Districts, as against 31 
in 1891, and, as in 1891, 34 Native States, which in turn contain 9 feudatory 
States subject to them. 

The Punjab has now a population of 24 , 754}737 persons, divided thus : — 

t 3 -i.- . i •. f the 27 Districts, 20,306,232 ; 

British territory.!,,,^ '.Frontier ^4,087. 

Native States, 4,424,398. 

The North-West Frontier Province has a population of 2,125,480, divided 
thus : — 


British territory, 


the 5 Districts, 2,050,724 ; 

the trans-Frontier Territories, 74,756. 


2. Average size of Districts. — The District of the Punjab averages 3,600 
square miles in area as against 3,573 in 1891, and contains an average popula- 
tion of 752,083 souls or 79,151 more than the average District of the Province 

* The cisTndu3 Tahsils of Bannu (Mianwali and Isa Khel) and of Dera Ismail Khan (Bhakkar and Leiah) 
were constituted into the new District of Mianwali hy Punjab Government Notification No. 995, dated October 
17th; 1901. 
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as constituted in 1891. The average size of the five regularly-administered Dis- 
tricts of the North-West Frontier Province is considerably less, being 2,737 
square miles only with a population of but 410,145. 

3. The Districts in order of population. — The regularly constituted 

and administered Dis- 
tricts in each Province 
are given in the mar- 
gin in order of popu- 
lation. It is note- 
worthy that the Chenab 
Colonisation scheme 
has already raised 
Jhang to the fourth 
place in the Province. 
In 1891 it stood twenty- 
third. 

Lahore is now, in 
point of population, the 
largest District in the 
Punjab, Sialkot having 
fallen from first to 
second place. 

The loss of Tahsil 
Pipli (now theThanesar 
Tahsil of Karnal), 
added to a remarkable 
decline in population, 
has reduced Ambala 
from the third to the 
twelfth place, Karnal 
now standing in the 
eleventh. 

4. Tahsils. — Each District in these Provinces is divided into sub- 
collectorates or Tahsils, which now number 131 in all, as against 128 in 1891, the 
four Tahsils of Khangah Dogran, Lyallpur, Samundri and Toba Tek Singh in the 
Chenab Colony having been constituted since that year, and that of Doaba 
Daudzal in the Peshawar District having been abolished. 

In the Punjab the number of Tahsils in a District is on an average four, but 
the numbers vary from three in the smaller or more compact Districts to seven 
in the large District of Rawalpindi. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the District contains on an average 
three Tahsils. 

5. Revenue Divisions. — The 27 Districts of the Punjab are now grouped, 

Delhi. under Punjab Government Notifications 

iah“ore“'‘ ^ 7 ^^ November 

Raw°a7pindi. 19 °*) into five administrative Divisions or 

Commissionerships, but, as in 1891, no 
statistics have been compiled for Divisions because in actual official work they 
are not required. The Native States still comprise about one-third (or /sths) of 
the total area of the Punjab, but they contain less than one-fifth of its population. 
The range of diversity in their populations increases as the larger States advance, 
Darkoti with its population of 518 (as against 595 in 1891) being in marked 
contrast to Patiala with a population of 1,596,692 (as against 1,583,521 in 

1891). 


No, 


Districts, 



Population. 

1 

Lahore 

Punjab, 



1,162,109 

2 

Sia’kot 



... 

1,08 1,909 

3 

Amritsar 


... 

... 

1,033,828 

4 

Jhancj* 




1,002,656 

5 

Hoshiarpur 




98 g ,782 

6 

Ferozepur 




958,072 

7 

Gurdas^ur 


... 


940.334 

8 

Rawalpindi 




930,535 

9 

JuHundur 


... 


917,587 

xo 

Gujranwala'*' 

... 



8qo,577 1 

II 

Karnal 




, 885,225 1 

12 

Ambala 




81 5,880 

*3 

Hissar 


... 


781,717 

M 

Kangra 




768,1 24 

IS 

Gu;rat 




750,548 

10 

Gurgaon 




746,208 

*7 

; Multan 


... 


710,626 

18 

; Delhi 




689,039 

19 

1 Ludh’ana 




673,097 

20 

Rohtak 

... 



630.672 

21 

Jhelum 




594,018 

3 i 

Shahpur 

... 



524,259 

23 

Montgomery* 




497,706 

24 

Dera Ghazi Khan 




471,149 

35 

Mianwali 



... 

424,588 

26 

Muzaffargarh 

... 



405656 

27 

! Simla 




40 35 X 

1 

j North-We^t Frontier Province. 

! Peshawar 


788,707 

2 

! Hazara 

... 



560,288 

3 

1 Dera Ismail Khan 

... 



252,379 

4 

Bannu 


... 


231.485 

5 

Kohat 




217,^65 


* Including the area in the Chenab Colony. 
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6. The Scheme of Natural Divisions. — The present scheme of Natural 

Divisions which is given in the mar^ 
gin is based upon one formulated by 
the Government of India, but with 
some modifications. The maps 
opposite page i illustrate both the 
present scheme and Mr. Maclagan’s 
division into five tracts, which un- 
fortunately was based on an entirely 
different principle to that on which 
the Government of India scheme 
was drawn up. The Punjab does 
not lend itself very readily to such 
grouping. The Salt Range forms 
a naturally distinctive feature but 
dove-tails into the administrative 
Districts of the Himalayan Sub- 
montane on the one hand and those 
of the North-West Dry Area on the 
other. The Himalayan ranges rise 
so gradually that it is difficult to say 
where the Himalayan Area begins 
and the Sub-Hicalayan ends. 
The Indo-Gangetic Plain West is 
fairly well defined on its western 
side by the Rajputana Desert, 
but Hissar and the adjacent parts 
of Jind are not unlike Bikanir or the 
Bahawalpur uplands, and were in- 
deed classed in the Government of 
India scheme as in the North-West 
Dry Area and not as now in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain. The present 
scheme however fits in with the one 
adopted in the North-West Provin- 
ces, and the Himalayan Division 
exactly corresponds to the Hill 
Tracts of 1891, The objections to 
be urged against it are obvious, 

but any other scheme would seem to be equally open to criticism. 

7. The dates of the successive enumerations. — The enumeration to 
which this report relates is the fifth which the Punjab has undergone. Writ- 
ing in 1892 Mr. Maclagan said : — 

" A Census of the Province was taken for the first time (at least since the days of 
Akbar) on the night of December 31st, 1854, and January ist, 1855, under the superinten- 
dence of Sir Donald McLeod, then Financial Commissioner. The instructions for taking 
the Census will be found in the Financial Commissioner's Circular No. 66, dated 31st 
October 1854, and the report on the results by Mr. Richard Temple, Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, is printed in Volume XI of the Government cf India (Foreign Depart- 
ment) Selections. 

The Punjab Government was anxious to take another Census in 1864, but the 
Government of India disallowed the proposal, on the ground that a partial Census relating 
to the Punjab only, and not to the rest of India, was open to objection. 

The second enumeration actually took place on the loth January 1868, and was 
conducted under the orders of Mr. A. Roberts, Financial Commissioner. The instructions 
relating to it are to be found in Volume VII (1867) of the Circulars of the Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab. The report on this Census, submitted by Mr. J. A. E. Miller, 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, was published with the returns in a thin folio 
in 1870, 

No Census was taken in 1871, but a return of persons born in Britain was prepared 
on the 15th June of that year and forwarded, for submission, to the Home Authorities. 
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Rawalpindi. 


Hazara. 

IV. North-West Dry Area. 

Montgomery. 

Shahpur. 
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Chenab Colony, 
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Multan. 

Bahawalpur, 

Muzaffargarh. 

Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Biloch trans-Frontier. 
Peshawar. 

Kohnt. 

Kurram. ! 

Bannu. 

1 Dera Ismail Khan. 

Shiranni Country. 
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The third Census, which was the first to be conducted with adequate thoroughness and 
detail, was taken on February 17th, 1881, under the superintendence of Mr. D. C. J. 
Ihbetson, and the report on the results together with the tables was published in three 
large volumes in 1883.” 

The fourth Census was taken on February 28th, 1891, under the supervision 
of Mr. E. D. Maclagan whose report was published in 1892. 

The recent Census was not strictly synchronous, Spiti and Lahul having 
been enumerated on September 21st, Chamba, Lahul on November ist, and 
Kanawar, in Bashahr, on December 22nd, 1900. The object of thus taking the 
census of these hill tracts in the closing months of that year was to avoid any 
delav which might have been caused had the passes not been open till late in the 
year 1901. The final census of the rest of the Punjab (including the whole of 
the present North-West Frontier Province) was taken on the night of March ist 
1901. 

8. Alterations in the area of the British Territory. — Between 1849, 
when the Punjab was annexed, and 1 8S1 , no actual changes in ihe boundaries 
of the Province occurred. In 1891, the territories of the feudatory States of 
Rawain and Dhadhi in the Simla Hills, which had in 1881 been included in the 
Simla Hill States, were enumerated as part of the British District of Simla, but 
in tgoi , these States, having been declared feudatories of Jubbal, were again 
included in the Simla Hill States. Their area is only 32 square miles and their 
population 1,070 souls. 

As in 1891 certain Biloch tribes on the Dera Ghazi Khan border under the 
political control of the Punjab Government were enumerated. Their country 
appears in the Census Tables as the Biloch Trans-Frontier, but its area is 
ill-defined and has not been estimated. 

In the present North-West Frontier Province, the Census of 1901 was 
extended to the Kurram Valley, which has an area of some 1,278 square miles 
and a population of 54,257 souls. The \"alley came under British Administra- 
tion in 1893. The Shiranni country, on the borders of Dera Ismail Khan, which 
had been virtually under the political control of the British Government since 
annexation, was also enumerated. It has an area roughly estimated at 1,500 
square miles with a population of 12,371 souls. 

It was not deemed expedient to extend the Census to the trans-Indus 
territories of the Nawab of Amb, or to any other trans-frontier territory not inclu- 
ded in the military posts of the Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral, Wano and a 
few minor posts. 

9. The methods of the Census of 1901. — As regards the actual method 
of enumeration there is very little that is new to be said and that little would be 
of no general Interest. The Punjab Census Reports for 1881 and 1S91 contain 
the fullest possible accounts of the methods by which the Census was taken then, 
and in the recent enumeration those methods were closely adhered to, with, 
I believe, the best results. There is ‘ internal evidence ’ in the Census Tables 
that the enumeration was complete and accurate and for this result the credit is 
solely due to those who had to give effect to the instructions, which were merely 
a codified version of those issued for the previous enumerations. 

10. The provisional totals. — A new feature of the Census of 1901 was 
the rapid local compilation of the figures for the population, by sexes, with the 
number of occupied houses. By a systematic totalling of the numbers in each 
block, (the smallest Census unit), then of the numbers in each Circle, Tahsil and 
District, the actual population of the Province was provisionally ascertained 
within a v'eek of the final Census. These totals were called the provisional totals, 
the figures for the population being subject to final test in the central compilation 
offices after the Census results had been abstracted at leisure. 

The accuracy of the provisional totals was satisfactory. Excluding the 
Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral, the final figures give the population, in 
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British Territory, of the Punjab (including the present North-West Frontier 

Gazette of India, Home Department Notification PrOVinCo) aS 22,447*^9^ ^>793 than 

No. 34-51, dated the 15 th March 1901 . provisional totals, ah error of *008 per 

cent. In the Native States the finals are 4,424,398, being 14,418 or *3 per cent, 
less than the provisional totals, the error being chiefly due to a blunder in the Simla 
District Office. I may, however, note In passing that accuracy could and 

ought to be attained at a future Census. The mistakes made in totalling were 
solely due to neglect of the instructions issued, and as that process could be further 
facilitated there is no reason whatsoever why the preliminary totals should not 
be as exact in every District and State as they were In the District of Jhelum 
and the States of Nabha, Maler Kotla, Mandi, Suket, Pataudi and Faridkot, 
in W’hlch the provisional and final totals agreed. In Montgomery there was only 
a difference of one, while Rohtak, Gujranwala and Delhi came within 60 of the 
final totals. 


II. Abstraction, Tabulation and Compilation. — After the provisional 
totals, for which the local authorities were responsible, had been compiled, their 
functions ceased, all the books of schedules being sent to centres for abstraction, 
tabulation, and the compilation of the Census Tables. In order to make clear 
what follows it is necessary to define these three terms. 

(/) Abstraction, under the new ‘ Slip system,' consisted in re-producing 
all the particulars (save those for infirmities), relating to each 
person on a slip of paper. In order to minimize the amount 
of copying coloured slips were used, the colour denoting 
the religion cf the person whose entries were abstracted, 
white or bleached paper being used for Hindus, brown for 
Mohammedans, red for Sikhs, and green for all other religions. 
Further ‘ civil condition/ i.e., the entry of ‘ unmarried,^ ' married ' 
or * widowed,' as the case might be, was denoted by a symbol, 
and this symbol was shaded to denote male and left blank to denote 
female. These symbols were lithographed on slips of the different 
colours and the abstractor by selecting a slip of the proper colour 
and symbol at once reproduced three of the most important 
particulars relating to the person whose entry he had to copy, so 
that only the remaining data had to be actually written on the slip. 
When the slips for each unit, which was in this Province the 
thana or Police circle, had been completed the process of tabula* 
tion commenced. 


{i%) This process precisely resembled the sorting of a number of gigantic 
packs of cards. Each pack consisted of a number of slips of 
four colours, and by sorting out each colour four suits, one for 
each religion, were obtained. By further sorting of the symbols in 
each ‘ suit,’ si.K packets, each denoting a sex and a civil con- 
dition, were made, and thus we had the numbers of — 

(i) unmarried, males and females 
(»j) married „ „ „ 

(iii) widowed ,, ,, „ 

for each religion in the unit. It will be readily understood that by 
further sorting the age-periods, occupations, language, birth-place, 
etc., were similarly tabulated for each unit. During the processes 
of abstraction and tabulation there is, or ought to be, no 
attempt to finally arrange and classify the data for the various 
tables. Thus these two processes are almost purely mechanical, 
and the object in abstraction should be to reproduce with abso- 
lute accuracy the schedule entries, while in tabulating there 
should be no ‘ lumping together ’ of figures whose meaning is 
not perfectly clear. For example, if an occupation is returned 
the exact nature of which is not clearly known and which cannot 
be traced in the standard list of occupations, its figures should be 
given separately and its classification left to the compiling staff. 
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{lit) Lastly, compilation consists in totalling up the figures returned 
for each unit for the District Tables, in totalling the latter figures 
again for the Provincial Tables, and in finally classifying and 
arranging those data for the press. Compilation is thus the 
most difficult and Intricate of the three processes. It can only 
be effected economically and accurately by a highly qualified staff. 
On this occasion the abstraction was done almost entirely by non- 
officials, under official supervision, and indeed manv of the best 
abstractors were boys straight from school. By employing non- 
officials we were able to avoid calling away officials in large num- 
bers from Districts and thus dislocating the ordinary work of adminis- 
tration. Tabulation is somewhat more difficult but it is not a 
lengthy process. It can be done by non-officials who have been found 
competent in the work of abstraction. Compilation can only be 
done by trained men. 

12. The old system of tabulation as contrasted with the new. — 

Under the old system of tabulation there was no abstraction of the Census 
entries in the sense in which that term is used above. The process called 
abstraction in 1891 was in reality the first stage in that of tabulation and con- 
sisted in ticking oft on abstraction sheets every particular in the Census schedule, 
or as Mr. Madagan describes it: — “the abstractor takes up an enumeration 
Punjab Census Report, 1892, Section 74, page 44. book and a blank abstraction sbect, and 
of Preliminary note. makes an Upright line in the proper column 

of the latter for each item relating to the sheet in question which he finds in 
the enumeration book. ” The great objection to this process was the difficulty 
in checking the results. This could only be done, in the case of the most com- 
plicated tables, by re-abstracting and testing the results of the first abstraction 
by those of the second. But under the Slip system, when once the slips have 
been written, tabulation becomes extremely easy and rapid. It only remains to 
count the slips, or the slips containing any given entry, and enter the result on a 
tabulation sheet. To take a concrete example, suppose it is desired to find the 
number of immigrants in Lahore from each District or State in India. Under 
the old system there was an abstraction sheet with a set of columns, one 
column for each District and State, and on this the abstractor made a tick 
in the appropriate column for each entry of a birth-place not in Lahore. Then 
he totalled the ticks and found the number of immigrants. To check his totals 
the only possible method was for a second abstractor to go through this 
process independently. If their results agreed, they were doubtless correct. 
When they did not it was impossible to say which was correct without a third 
abstraction. But with the slip-system the slips could be sorted into as many 
heaps (only) as there were Districts or States of birth-place returned. Then 
each heap was counted and the totals added together gave the total population 
cf the unit. If they did not it was only necessary to re-count the slips, as the 
mistake could only be in the counting — unless slips had been lost. Further 
check of the total for each District or State was' simple. It was quite enough 
to take up the heap for each unit, and see that it contained no slips save those 
bearing the birth-place entry of that District or State. There was no need to 
re-sort or, if the totals agreed, to re-count. Hence the great merit of the slip- 
system lies in its extreme accuracy. But it has another important advantage 
in that retabulation is facilitated. For example, suppose we wished to ascer- 
tain the number of literate male Hindus employed as clerks in Jhang. Under 
the old system this would have involved going through all the schedule-entries 
of that District. But under the new system it would only necessitate the sort- 
ing out of the relevant slips from the packets for male Hindus. As in the 
Punjab the tabulation of caste and tribe is exceedingly intricate, it was arranged 
that the slips should be sorted last of all into caste-bundles (preserving the age- 
period groups as well), so that we were enabled to obtain any data for any caste 
or sub-division of a caste, after the Tables had been compiled, with very little 
labour or expense. 
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13. Check on the correctness of the slips and payment of abstrac- 
tors. — -The abstractors worked in gangs or sections, each gang under a Section 
Superintendent. Each section took the book of schedules belonging to a Tahsil, 
or city, and as far as possible a Field Qanungo belonging to that Tahsil was placed 
in charge of the section. It is one advantage, and a very great advantage, 
of the Slip System that the abstractors can be paid by the piece. The rule was 
that two annas would be earned for every 100 slips “ correctly and legibly 
written,” and it is essential to make it clear from the outset that incorrect or 
illegible slips will not be paid for. The rules (Inally evolved were that the 
amount paid was reduced to annas if one mistake was detected in a 100 slips, 
and to I anna if two mistakes were detected. If more than two mistakes were 
found no further examination of the slips was attempted but the whole of them 
were returned to the abstractor for scrutiny. When he had properly checked 
his entries he was allowed to bring them up again for inspection. There was 
no hardship in this course. Check of the slips written bid fair at the commence- 
ment to cost rather more than the actual abstraction. As long as a man knew 
that he would be paid for every 100 slips produced, whether accurate or not, 
he was quite ready to make any number of mistakes and let his Section Su- 
perintendent make the corrections required. Checkers were tried but the system 
broke down. If a checker is paid a fixed salary he has no inducement to detect 
errors, and fines are out of the question. Besides that, who is to check the 
work of the checkers ? If the Superintendent is to do it he derives very little 
help from the checker. On the other hand the payment of a fixed sum 
for every error detected by a checker led to increased inaccuracy for the 
checker sometimes altered correct entries so as to make it appear that mis- 
takes had been made or even colluded with the abstractor who made incorrect 
entries, which the checker was paid for detecting, the abstractor receiving a 
share of the amount thus dishonestly earnt. We finally enforced the absolute re- 
sponsibility of the Section Superintendent for the correctness of his abstractors’ 
work. The Superintendent had no difficulty in securing absolute accuracy from 
his abstractors because inaccurate work w'as not accepted or paid for. No 
margin of error was allowed and the correctness of the entries after the first few 
days was remarkable. 

14. The possibilities of the next Census. — I have dwelt upon these 
details because I think that at the next census it will be, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, at least desirable to decentralize the work of abstraction and tabulation. 
My original scheme was to have a large central office at Lahore. In working a 
new and, in India, untried system it rvas obviously best to have the whole of the 
work done in one place, where it could be personally supervised. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible to obtain office-room for i ,500 abstractors — the number I hoped 
to obtain — in any one place, and the office had to be split up into three main 
branches, at Lahore, Multan and Rawalpindi, with small local offices at Kangra, 
Kulu and Simla. This arrangement combined all the disadvantages possible. 
It was neither centralization nor decentralization. It W’as also costly as abstrac- 
tors could not be obtained in large numbers locally and officials and non-officials 
had to be brought in from the out-lying Districts. It further involved the 
renting at Lahore of a large hall which was quite unsuitable for the purpose : 
and though w'e had the use of the old fort at Multan free of charge, the cost of 
the necessary repairs had to be met*. Moreover, we had to bring all the books of 
schedules into the abstraction centres, and as time was a consideration they had to 
be sent in by passenger train. This cost a good deal though the North-Western Rail- 
way administration conceded us special rates. Assuming then, that the next Census 
is effected on schedules, as in 1901, and that the entries have to be abstracted on 
slips, there w'ould be a very great saving in having this purely mechanical process 
done at the head-quarters of each District. An official of the rank of Naib-Tah- 
sildar might be deputed to supervise the work under the control of the District 
Census Officer. Provided sufficient office accommodation could be obtained, 


* The fort will hardly be in a repairable condition in 1911. 
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larger numbers could be put on than it is possible to collect in central offices for 
every candidate or other non-official available could he employed, an official of 
the status of a Field Qanungo, or a selected patwari being made superintendent of 
each section of the office. The task of copying the schedule entries on to the 
slips is so simple that there is no iustification whatever for again incurring the 
great expense of large central offices at this stage. There should also be a con- 
siderable saving of time. It is hardly possible to get the work of abstraction 
in central offices into full swing in less than a fortnight from the date of the Cen- 
sus, but in District offices it coyld be commenced within a week. The written 
slips could then be counted and sent into a central office. 

But I would certainly go a step further. Assuming that the next 
Census is taken in February or March and that abstraction would take two 
months, this, the first stage of the work, would be completed by the 
end of April or early In May, by which time the touring season is over, and the 
District staff should be able to undertake the second process of tabulation. I 
W'ould then have the tabulation sheets sent in to a central office at Lahore. This 
office should consist of a comparatively small number of trained men, accustom- 
ed to deal with statistics. The great defect In the working of the recent Census 
was the weakness of the compilation office, which has not only to classify the 
tabulated data, and prepare the tables for printing, but to calculate the intricate 
Subsidiary Tables, appended to each Chapter of this report. On the present 
occasion, the difficulty of these tasks was greatly under-estimated, and far less 
time would be spent on them if a thoroughly qualified staff were obtained. 

I have said, assuming that the next Census is effected on schedules and 
that the entries have to be abstracted, as in 1901, on slips, because I think the 
next Census will be taken on slips and not on schedules at all. Clearly if it were 
possible to take the census on slips, written on one side only, there vrould be no 
abstraction to do and tabulation would commence at once, thus effecting an 
enormous saving in time and money. That there would be difficulties in recording 
the data on slips instead of a schedule cannot be denied, but the saving of the 
whole cost of abstraction would justify a little extra expenditure in order to sub- 
stitute enumeration-slips for schedules, though personally I believe that slips 
could be issued, in booklets with a foil and counter-foil, for rather less money 
than is spent on schedules. However, this is not the place to discuss technical 
details. 

15- The cost of the Census.— -A note on the cost of the Census is given in 
an appendix to this report, as the accounts could not be finally made up in time 
to permit of its being given here. 
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CHAPTER L 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 

PART I.— DENSITY OF THE POPULATION. 

I. The bases of calculation. — Density of population may be expressed 
in several ways. We may calculate the numbers of the total population to each 
square mile of the total area, and this is the method most commonly adopted in 
Europe. Or we may calculate the incidence of the population on the culturable 
and cultivated areas, or, again, we may take the rural population alone and dis- 
cuss its Incidence on one or other of those areas or on the total area. All these 
methods have been used in former census reports and each has its advantages. 

I propose, however, on this occasion to confine the discussion, as much as possible, 
to the figures for density on the total area and the area under cultivation, stating, 
as a rule, the incidence of the total population on these areas. This will simplify 
the discussion and may be justified by the following reasons : — 

The distinction between rural and urban population must always be a some* 
what arbitrary one, especially in provinces, like the Punjab and North-West Fron- 
tier, which contain no great manufacturing centres and export little but agricultural 
produce. No doubt the cantonments in these Provinces and the cities of Lahore, 
Delhi and Amritsar contain an essentially urban population, but all the towms are 
more or less dependent for their existence on the agricultural communities around 
them. Indeed it may be said that the smaller towns are merely large villages with 
markets for the interchange of local products and. In the main, of local manufac- 
tures. It Is difficult to realize the extent to which the entire population of these 
Provinces depends on agriculture. The riches of England are mainly derived from 
foreign trade and are not seriously diminished by agricultural depression, whereas, 
in these Provinces, the land is practically the sole source of wealth, and their popu- 
lation whether classed as urban or rural is indirectly or directly dependent on 
the produce of the soil. It is, therefore, somewhat misleading to set aside the 
urban, and discuss the pressure of only the rural, population on the land. 

The incidence of the population on the culturahle2.xt2. would be of Interest and 
importance if we could define “ culturable land ” to mean “ land immediately avail- 
able for cultivation without the outlay of capital ”, but, as Mr. Maclagan has 
pointed out, the term ” culturable ” is a purely conditional one. Given certain 
physical conditions and the requisite amount of capital vast areas now waste 
may become capable of cultivation in a generation or two, but whether those 
conditions exist and whether the results would justify the outlay is sometimes 
a subject of controversy. In the absence of separate data for the amount 
of land actually available for cultivation at the present time as distinguished 
from the areas which may conceivably in a few years be rendered culturable, 
figures expressing the incidence of the population on the areas so returned would 
appear to have little or no practical value. The density of population on the 
area under cultivation undoubtedly gauges pretty accurately the intensity of the 
pressure on the soil, but even density so calculated can only be accepted with 
certain qualifications. The area under cultivation is no doubt almost constant, 
but the area cropped fluctuates considerably from year to year and in periods of 
famine is far less than that returned as cultivated. That these considerations are 
of importance will appear from the following figures : — 

Assuming that the average population during the past decade was the mean 
of the population enumerated in 1891 and 1901, it will be found that in British 
territory the average area under cultivation was a little under an acre and one- 
fifth* per annum to each unit of the population, but the area of the crops harvested 
Lard Revenue Adminia- ^as barely an acre per head.t_ The latter area aver- 
tration Report of the Pun- aged 22 , 09 1 ,637 acrcs per annum in the ten years 1890-91 
jab, 1899-1900, para. 3. 1899-1900. In 1892-93 it had stood at 35,732,864 

acres, the highest figure ever reached, but it fell to 18,515,957 acres In 1896-97, 
and after rising in 1897-98 to 25,810,142 acres it again fell m 1899-1900 to 
I4)993i753 acres, the largest area of current fallows (in which the area of failed 
crops is included) ever recorded having been returned that year. In other 


* The exact figure is 1*24, 


t 1*02 is the exact figure. 
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6. Density in Native 
States. — As a rule the Native 
States are not so densely po- 
pulated as the British District 
of which geographically they 
form part or which they most 
closely resemble in physical 
characteristics. The excep- 
tions are Maler Kotla, which 
in spite of the fact that it has 
no canal irrigation slightly 
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figures for certain States are given in the margin. 

The Phulkian States are so 
scattered that comparison of 
their densities with those of 
any British District would be 
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The Hill States of Mandi and Suket (141) and Nahan (113) show a some- 
what high density for hill territories. 

7. The Districts in order of density on cultivation.— Taking the whole 

population, except that in the 


District. 

Density on 
cultivation. 


I . 

Sinda ... 




2, c 22 

0 

2. 

Montgomery 




906 

0 

3 - 

Hoshiarpur 




S6 q 

7 

4 - 

lullundur 




846 

I j 

5 - 

Kangra 




830 ' 

0 1 


Hazara 

... 


... 

S2S 

0 

6. 

Sialkot 




739 

3 

7 - 

Gurdaspur 



... 

713 

5 1 

8. 

Amritsar 



... 

711 

0 1 

1 


cities, the Districts which 
show the greatest pressure on 
the area under cultivation are 
given in the margin, with the 
place each occupies among 
the congested Districts given 
in paragraph 4 above. The 
27 Districts of the Punjab 

are arranged in the order of 
the density thus calculated, those of the North-West Frontier Province being 
given in their proper places, without numbers, in italic. 

Putting aside Simla and Montgomery in which the conditions are quite 
exceptional, it will be seen that the submontane District of Hoshiarpur has the 
greatest apparent density on the area cultivated, but the Siwaliks afford con- 
siderable grazing, whereas in Jullundur there is practically no pasture, and the 
actual pressure on the soil is probably far greater in that District than in any 
other. Kangra_ (and, in the North-West Frontier Province, Hazara) have great 
resources In their forests, which contain extensive grazing grounds, and cannot 
be looked upon as densely peopled, while even the thickly populated Districts, 
Sialkot, Gurdaspur, and Amritsar, cornea long way after Jullundur. 

Of the 27 Districts of the Punjab the eight above mentioned have a density 
of over 700 persons to the square mile of cultivation, yet only 5 of them can be 

regarded as actually congested. 
Ambala with 684 persons to 
the cultivated square mile 
comes next in order. As will 
be seen later its population has 
decreased in a remarkable way, 
but It remains a congested 
District. Six Districts have a 
density of cultivation of between 500 — 600 persons, but they can hardly be 
regarded as seriously congested, though Delhi and Ludhiana may be so classed 
as they have little waste land left for grazing or extension of cultivation. The 
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9, Ambala 



... 6S4 

8 

10. Gujrat 


... 

... 581 


11 Delhi 

... 

*.f 

... 570 

4 

... Peshawar .»• 



567 

' 

12. Jhang 


... 

563 


13. Ludhiana ,,, 


... 

S'52 

6 , 

14. Muzaffargarh 



... 528 

i 

15. Karnal 


•** 

SOS 
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Deputy Commissioner of Delhi 
populated, for he writes : — 


16. Lahore 

... 


494 

i 7 . Gurgaon ... 

... 

... 

482 

x8. Multan *.« 

... 


455 

xg. C-ujranwala ... 


... 

453 

20. Rawalpindi 


... 

... 453 

21. Shahpur ..■ 

... 


449 

... Kohat ... 


... 

440 

22. Rohtak 

... 


... 420 

23. Mianwali 



375 

24. Jbelum 



369 

Dera Ismail Khan 



3 S 1 

25. Dera Ghazi Khan 



315 

26. Ferozepur ... 



292 

Bannxi 


... 

255 

27, Hissar 


... 

194 


does not, however, consider the District over* 


In an average run of years an 
ordinary zamindar family consist- 
ing of seven persons, when we take 
the nature of the crops, ordinarily 
sown, and prices into account, 
should be in a position of comfort 
and able to save. The exceptions 
to this rule are to be found in the 
Dabar Chak in the Delhi Tahsil 
and in the riverain and Barani 
tracts of the Balabgarh Tahsil.*' 

Of the seven Districts wdth a 
density of 400 — 500 none 
would appear to be congested. 
The Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurgaon, however, says : — 


Tahsil. 

Souls per 
square mile 
of cultivated 
and cultur- 
aule area in 
1901, 

Souls per 
square mile 
of cultivated 
and culturable 
area in 1891 . 

■ ! 

Difference. 

Gurgaon 

375 

355 

+10 

Rewari 

439 

418 

-f-2 ( !i 

Palwal 

485 

420 

+65 

Nuh 

415 

375 ! 

+40 

Firozpur 

497 

428 j 

-fog 


The pressure is nominally least in Hissar 
harvested has, unfortunately, generally been but 
cultivation during the past decade. 

8. The density of the Rural Population on the 


‘‘The great increase in the 
pressure of the population on 
the soil has been attended 
by no change in the system of 
agriculture, and there has been no 
introduction of new industries. 
Yet even in 1880 the Settlement 
Officer thought the District was 
unable to support a larger popula- 
tion than it then had. He was 
probably right and the District is 
now dangerously over-populated."*' 

but in that District the area 
fraction of the area under 


Districts in order of density on the 
cultivated area. 


I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

^3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


25 

36 


27 


Total both Provinces 
Total Punjab 
T'tal North-West Frontier Province 
Simla 

M nt^^'omery 

Kangra 
Hoshiarpur 
Hazara 
Jullundur 
AnnritSir 
Sialkot 
Gurdaspur 
Am bald 
Gujrat 
i^'elhi 
Jhang 

Muzaffargarh 
Gujranwala 
Ludhiana 
Pedi insiar 
Lahore 
Karnal 
Gurgaon 
Shahpur 
Rawalpindi 
Multan 
Kohat 
Rohtak 
Mianwali 
Jhelum 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Dera Ismatl Khan (old District) 
Lera Ghazi Khan 
Ferozepur 
Bannu 

Bannii (old District) 

Hissar ... 


1 

2 

5 

3 

4 
8 

6 
7 
9 

10 

11 

12 
M 

19 

13 

16 
15 

17 

21 

20 

18 

22 

23 

24 


25 

26 


27 


Density ON the area: — 


* Cultivated. 


455*7 
455 9 
453‘4 

1 .340 6 
S;0'6 
815-6 
8 6*2 
79 i '3 
722*0 
685-3 
67S3 
659*4 
57 o ’5 

5489 

541*6 

5356 

511*7 

497*5 

489*3 
467 5 
466 5 
453 ‘i 
432 5 
401 o 
397 9 
3^5 6 
378*0 
358*1 
348-8 
3-I4’2 
2885 

324 Q 
286*6 
265-8 
261 I 
2763 
169*6 


Culturable. 


256*1 
2589 
231*1 
429 
125*4 
567 'S 
646-1 
427 6 

6533 

612 I 
5738 

5897 

5126 

449*6 

336-7 

1 48 6 

140*5 
206 2 
455*4 

523-2 
310 5 

2v03 8 

394 9 

1524 

3298 
1 10-9 

2345 

3177 

222 9 
278 I 
71 9 
64 5 

116-0 

227-2 

i8S*i 

1493 

139*9 


o*in 

being arrans^ed 


• Sec Sub-Table l-B- 


cultivated and cul- 
turable areas in 
British Terri- 
tory.— The densi- 
ties of the rural 
population on the 
cultivated and cul- 
' turable areas in the 
' two Provinces and 
in each District are 
given in the mar- 
the Districts 
_ in 

the order of the 
density of their po- 
pulation on the cul- 
tivatcd area. The 
number affixed to 
each shows the place 
it occupies in the 
order of the density 
of the total popula- 
tion on the cultivat- 
ed area as given 
in paragraph 7 
above. It will be 
observed that the 
order of density is 
but little changed 
by excluding the 
urban population of 
the towns. The 
pressure of the rural 
population on the 
area under cultiva- 
tion is very great in 
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Urban and rural population. 


Chap. 


Punjab Census Report, 1883 
Ditto ditto 1892 


§§ 

ss 


83 — 95 - 

2—3- 


Jullund’jr, It is also heavy in the districts which show a high density in para- 
graphs 4 and 7 above, so that, in considering relative density, it is almost immate- 
rial whether we exclude the urban population of the towns or not. 

9. Congestion of the population. — The density of the population has 
been exhaustively discussed in former Census Reports, but I am unable to trace 

any definition of the term 
‘ congested,’ or any final 
conclusions as to which 
tracts are to be regarded as congested, and Indeed full discussion of these 
points would be beyond the scope of a Census Report. 

If we define ‘ congesiion ’ to mean an accumulation of population in excess of 
the numbers which the soil would support, the question whether any given District 
is congested would involve inquiry into the fertility of the soil, the amount and dis- 
tribution of the rain-fall, and the character of the people. Fortunately for the 
Punjab the enterprising spirit of the mass of the population and their readiness to 
emigrate from the densely populated tracts, even to countries beyond India, 
prevents any actual congestion, though most of the Districts which show a high 
rate of density are probably always on the verge of it. Where the people lack 
this spirit other measures are taken, as we shall see later on, to prevent over- 
population. There can be little doubt that Jullundur, for example, would soon 
be hopelessly congested, but for the character of its Jat population rvhich seeks 
service in or out of India with equal readiness, while the Himalayan States 
could not support a rapidly increasing population w'hich refused to emigrate, and 
would soon be congested but for the custom of polyandry. 

10. Comparison with European countries. — The marginally noted com- 
parisons with the density 
in European countries may 
be of interest, though the 
conditions of our Indian 
Provinces are so different 
from those in European 
countries that little practi- 
cal value can be attached 

Sub-Tabiei.A; to the Comparison. 



Density pe: 

Density per 


square mile. 

square miie. 

Mandi and Suket ... 

... 141-2^ 


Nahan... 

... 1132 1 


Kangra 

... 76‘9 ^Switzerland (iQoo) 

207*3 

Simla and Simla btates 

... 71*3 1 


Chamha 

... 39 7j 


Jnllundur 

... 641*2 Belgium (1899) 

593* 

Delhi 

... 534*1 Netherlands (*899) 

... 403* 

Indo-Gangfotic Plain West and 


Sub-Himala\an 

... 300* Italy (1900, estimated) ... 289*6 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

88*8 Spain (1897) 

... 91*5 


PART II.— THE POPULATIOiN IN TOWNS AND VLLIAGES. 


Percentage of rural poptdation. 


11, ‘ Town ’ defined. — .A town has been defined to include any municipality, 
civil lines, or cantonment, and any place, with a population of not less than 5,000 

inhabitants, which has urban 

Articles ,o and M, Chapter I of the Punjab Cens-us Code. characteristics. In Order tO 

ActXXofiSgt. Section 210 provides that a agricultural facilitate Comparison with 

village shall not be declared a Notified Area. figures of I 89 1 Certain 

towns, then municipalities, but now Notified Areas under the Punjab Municipal 
Act, have been retained in the list of towns in Table IV. 

12. Distribution of the population between towns and villages. — 

The proportion which the 
rural population bears to the 
whole remains remarkably 
constant, the slight tendency 
of the urban to increase 
faster than the general 
population, observable in 
1891, having virtually dis- 

t Subsidiary Table Il-A. line, 2 and 4, columns 4 and 5 - appeared. there is nO traCC 

in these Provinces of that 

general movement of the population to the towns which is so^ marked in Western 
Europe, though there is perceptible movement towards the cities. 

14 




igoi. 

1891 . 

1881 . 

British Territory 

... 

t 8 SM 4 

85-43 

87*06 

Native States 

... i 

89-51 

89-29 

88*78 





The urban population. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 


13. The number of Towns. — The total number of towns in British 
Territory has risen by 13, from 178 in 1891 to 191. The most Important addition 

„ ^ ,,, to the list of towns is that of 

Lyallpur, the capital or the 
Chenab Colony which was constituted a Municipality in 1899 and has now a 
population of 9,171 souls. Founded in 1896 and named after Sir James 
Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab from 1887 to 1S93, it was planned, 
like Madrid, with its streets radiating from a central square and thus differs 
widely from the ordinary Indian town. Parachlnar as the head-quarters of the 
administration in the Kurram Valley has been also included, and the remaining 
eleven have been added as coming generally within the Census definition of a 
town. Khanpur was in 1891 included in the Municipality of Hoshiarpur but 
w'as declared a separate Notified Area in 1892-93. 

14. Classification of Towns by size. — Following the Census classification 

-- 1| tovms may be conveniently 


British Territory. 




Number. 

Population, j 
1901. I 

Cities ... 

Punjab, 

3 

573.963 i 

Large towns 

... 

17 

738,133 i 

Small towns 

... ... ... 

> 5 * 

i,C!I 3,366 

N orthAVest Frontier Province, 

Largtf towns 

3 

157.646 1 

Small towns 

... 

17 

112,259 ; 


mam 


divided into three 
classes : — 

(i) cities of over 1,00^000 
inhabitants, (ii) large towns 
of from 10O5OCO to 20,000 
and (iii) small towns of 
less than 20,000 inhabitants. 
The numbers of the urban 
population in each class are 
given in the margin, 

15. Distribution of the urban population in British Territory, — Ac- 
cording to the Census of 
1901 the total urban popula- 
tion amounts to 2,595,372 
in these Provinces and its 
present distribution as com- 
pared with 1891 and 1881 
is shown by the figures in 
the margin. It will be seen 
that the cities alone con- 
tain over one-fifth and the 
large towns over one-third 
of the whole urban popula- 
tion. 


Percentage of total urban population in— 


— 

1901. : 

1891. 

1881. j 

i 

Cities 



221 > 

21* 

»9 S ! 

Large towns 



34 S 

34'9 

284 ' 

50 — 100,000 ... 



i8*3 , 

20‘ 

13 2 

2o — ••• 



i6-2 

14*9 

15*2 

Small towns 



43 4 

44 T 

5a* 

1 5 — 20,000 ... 



6*1 i 

6*9 

5-6 

10—15.000 



7*6 , 

8-2 

8-5 

5 — 10,000 ... 



23*4 ; 

22’2 

237 1 

Under 5sOOO ... 



7-3 ] 

68 

M *3 ' 


16. The Cities and Towns as centres of trade. — The movements of 
troops affect the figures of cantonments, and to a great extent of civil lines, and 
they will therefore be left, as far as possible,* out of consideration in discussing 
the progress or decay of the towns which depend on trade. The fluctuations in 
the populations of the towns, including the cantonments, will therefore not be 

Subsidiary Tables II. B. and C. ^ disCUSSed and Only the 

figures given below', which 

are those for the municipalities, w'ill be commented on and explained. 

17. The Cities . — The combined population of the three cities of Lahore, 
Delhi and Amritsar has risen from 506,199 in 1891 to 573,968, an increase of 
67,769 persons or i3'4 per cent., so that over one-third of the increase in the 
total urban population is in the cities. But though the city populations have 
thus increased rapidly it must be borne in mind that in 1881-91 Amritsar de. 
creased by 10 per cent., and, though its increase since 1891 amounts to 18 per 
cent., the present increase on the figures of 1881 is only 7 per cent. Lahore, 
on the other hand, would have shown a somewhat larger increase had not the 
Mian Mir Cantonment decreased by over 1,100 persons. 


• In a few cases the figures of the Civil Lines have been included in those of the Municipality and cannot be 
separated. Their inclusion however will not appreciably affect the conclusions to be drawn as the figures are 
very small. 
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Delhi , — The commercial development of Delhi during the past decade has 
been remarkably rapid, but not apparently sound to judge from the Deputy 
Commissioner’s remarks : — 


“ The decade has been marked by the rapid growth of Mill industries. Indigenous 
trades and manufactures have suffered proportionately. This growth has however received 
3 check from circumstances connected with the failure of Ralph Douse & Sons, etc., and 
the discovery of the insecure condition of other Company concerns. There has been also 
a rapid growth in the Commission Agency business and, though business is at persent slack, 
their prosperity is likely to continue. German goods flood the Delhi markets.” 

The population, excluding 2,041 souls in the cantonment, has risen by nearly 
9 per cent, and is now 206,534. 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, excluding Mian Mir Cantonment, has 
risen by 18 per cent, and has now 186,884 inhabitants. There has been a 
large increase in the number of cotton-ginning factories in the last five or six 


years. 

Aviritsar . — Amritsar with a present population of 161,039, excluding the 
cantonment, has increased 18 per cent, in the decade. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner remarks that ‘ the increase is due to the development of carpet and other 
factories, and the existence of a trade-market for food-grains and other articles 
of mercantile value and daily use. ’ 

18. The large towns of the Punjab (in British Territory).— The 

figures show that all the large towns in 

Column 90 a e . British Territory have increased in popula- 

tion since since 1881, but that since 1891 Ambala, Ferozepore, Revvari, Panipat 
and Dera Ghazi Khan have decreased. The towns which show most advance 
since 1891 are Rawalpindi, Multan, and Sialkot. 

c u T u, „o Taking the large towns In order of 

Subsidiary Table II-B. , - ^ 

population 

(l) Multan shows an Increase of 16 per cent. It is the most important 
town in the south of the Province and favoured by its position on 
the Karachi route. 


(a) The town of Jullundur shows an increased population of 8 per cent., 
having now 54,455 inhabitants, but according to the District 
report it should have developed more rapidly. Its general trade 
is good and a combined cotton, oil and flour mill, in which iron 
will also be worked, has been erected. Its grain-trade has how- 
ever fallen off owing to the establishment of a large grain-market at 
Phagwara, in Kapurthala, where octroi is not levied, and that in 
piece-goods has declined because no octroi is levied on them in 
Amritsar, whereby the trade has been diverted to that city. Country 
sugar is said to have been displaced by English. 

(3) Ludhiana shows an increased population of 48,211 or 2,187 more 

than in 1891, an increase of 5 per cent. It has increased by over 
4,000 inhabitants since 1881. What the effect on its trade of the 
Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal line will be cannot yet be foreseen.- 

(4) Rawalpindi has increased by 31 per cent, and has now a population 

of 47,077, It has no special manufactures but a large general 
trade. 


(5) The development of Sialkot Is somewhat remarkable. It has now 
a population of 45,374 as against 39,612 in 1891, an increase- of 15 
per cent. 

(6) Bhiwani (35,917), in spite of the famines In its neighbourhood, has 

maintained its position. 

(7) G ujranwala has also increased rapidly. In i88i it had a population 

of 22,107, in 1891 of 25,892 and it has now 28,356 inhabitants. 
The Deputy Commissioner writes - 

** In the town of Gujranwala there is one flour, oil and rice-husking mill and 
two cotton-ginning factories with flour anfl rice-husking mills. The grain- 
trade in the town of Gujranwala has suffered considerably since the establish- 
ment of trade-marts at Sanglo Hill, Marh Balochan and Lyallpur and the 
opening of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur Railway.'^ 
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(8) Batala has been made a great centre of the trade in grain by the rail- 

way and its real population is probably more than 27,365, owing 
to extensions beyond municipal limits. 

(9) The decrease in Rewari (from 27,934 to 27,295 or 639 persons) Is 

not easy to explain. Its situation at the junction of three impor- 
tant routes appears, however, to have ruined its trade. It is noted 
in the Gurgaon report that a ginning-factory established in the 
town did not pay and was removed to Hansi, which is also on the 
line of rail, 

(10) Panipat has suffered equally with Rewari, its population having 

fallen frcm 27,547 to 26,914, but it still has a population of 1,892 
more than in 1881. In 1891 the figures w^ere swollen by the in- 
clusion of some of the staff employed on the construction of 
the Delhi-Kalka line, and the Deputy Commissioner adds 
“The decrease in Panipat town is nominal; the population returned for i8gi is that 
living within the municipal area, whereas in 1891 certain outlying hamlets with 2,162 souls, 
which were outside these limits, were included in the Census figures of Panipat town. 
If this correction be made the population of Panipat is larger by 1,548 souls than in 1891/* 

(11) Ambala (26,744) appears to have been affected by the decay which 

has overtaken the population of that District and show^s a slight 
decrease of 112 souls. 

(12) Ferozepore now returns 23,475 inhabitants or 1,862 less than in 1891, 

a falling off of 7*3 per cent. The Deputy Commissioner writes: — 

“ It is not certain that ^suburbs ^ have been estimated in the same way as in 1891. 
But it is quite clear that Ferozepore City is not progressing. The mortality from fever 
last year was exceedingly heavy. Besides the trade of Ferozepore has suffered very con- 
siderably during the past decade owing to the produce of the villages both far and near, 
which used formerly to be brought to the city, being drawn away by the opening of 
petty agencies of European and Native firms at most of the stations on the Railway line.^* 

(13) Jhang-v;ith-Maghiana and (14] Karnal, as head-quarters of Districts 

show an increase, but as regards the latter the Deputy Commis- 
sioner notes : — 

“ Karnal town used to export a large number of boots and shoes, but the trade 
has declined as the makers cannot compete with Cawnpore. One cause of 
this unsatisfactory state of things is that the skilled hands keep their 
secrets to themselves and another is that smooth machine-made articles are 
coming into fashion.^^ 

(15) Kasur has attracted some of the trade of Ferozepur, owing to its 

situation on the Karachi route, and its population has risen 
by 8 per cent., being now 22,022. 

(16) Dera Ghazi Khan Municipality^ shows a decrease of 2,202 or 9*2 

per cent., due to the reluctance of capitalists to invest money in 
the town while its fate is still uncertain. Whether the Indus 
carries it away or not its decay is inevitable when the cantonment 
there is abolished. 

(17) Rohtak has now risen to the position of a large town having increased 

from 16,702 in 1891 to 20,323 in 1901 (if the civil lines be included.) 
Its rise is directly attributable to the construction of the Southern 
Punjab Railway and the consequent establishment of a grain- 
market in the town. 

19. The large towns in Native States. — In Native States Territory all the 

large towns show a decrease 
since 1891, and Patiala — the 
only town with over 50,000 
inhabitants in a Native State 
— has now few'er inhabitants 
than in i88i. The minority 
of the present ruling chief 
probably explains this de- 
crease, but It is not apparent why Narnaul, in the same State, should have fallen off. 

• Inlcuding the suburbs (with a population of 68i), which appear to be outside the municipal limits, the popu- 
lation is now 21,697. 


— 

Population, 

1901. 

Decrease. 

Patiala ... ... ... 

S3'54S ! 

2,311 

Narnaul 

19,489 j 

1,670 

Maler Kotla 

21,122 

632 
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Imdo-Gangetic 
Plain West* 


20. The small towns in the Punjab. — Taking these in order by natural 
„ Divisions, Districts and States, I propose 

Subsidiary Table n.-C. , • i: • J "i 

to examine the hgures in some detail as 
the tendency of the small towns to decay is in many instances apparent from the 
present returns. 


Hissar. — In the Hissar District, Hansi and Hissar itself show substantial 
increases, but Sirsa has decreased from 16,415 to 15,800, or nearly 4 per cent., 
and all the four remaining petty towns show more or less marked decreases. The 
opening of the Southern Punjab Railway has diverted traffic from Fatehabad to 
Tohana, which may in time become an important centre of trade. 

Loharu . — Similarly the small town of Loharu, the capital of the State of 
that name, shows a decrease of over 10 per cent., having now only a population of 


2,175- 


Rohtak. — The capital of the District has increased from 16,702 in i8gi 
to 20,323 in 1901, or by nearly 22 per cent. Its position on the Southern Punjab 
Railway has contributed to this. Jhajjar (12,227) remains almost stationary, 
with a nominal increase of 346. Gohana has decreased from 7,690 to 6,567 or over 
14 per cent. Of the remaining petty towns three — Kalanaur, Kharkhauda and 
Maham — show small increases and five have decreased. In the case of Bahadar- 
garh the railway is assigned as the cause, as It takes the former traffic of the 
town straight through to Delhi. The population of Beri has probably been affected 
by the decline of trade, though perhaps it has not gone further afield than 
Rohtak. 


Diijana . — Dujana has also a lessened population, having decreased by 193 
to 5,545 souls. 

Gurgaon. — In the Gurgaon District only one town (besides Rewari) shows 
a decrease, Hodal having decreased by 1,459 to 8,142 souls, or by over 15 per 
cent. The increases are, as a rule, small, but Palwal has risen from 11,227 to 
12,830, or 14 per cent. This town has now a prosperous ginning-factory. 

Pataudi . — Pataudi also shows a small increase. 

Delhi.— In Delhi, Sonepat (12,900), and Ballabgarh (4,506), show nominal 
increases, while the town of Faridabad has fallen from 5,929 to 5,310, a decrease 
of 619 souls. 

Karnal. — In Karnal only one of the five small outlying towns, Pundri, 
which has a considerable trade, shows an increase, all the rest having decreased, 
Thanesarand Kaithal In a marked degree. The sacred town of Thanesar has 
been going down for the last 40 or 50 years. Its climate in normal years is 
bad, and its Brahmans, who profit by the offerings of the pilgrims to its shrines, 
have become demoralised by indolence and profligacy. Another reason given 
by the Tahsildar of Thanesar is that, owing to the advent of the Railway and of 
scarcity, the artisans have left their homes and occupations. Pehow'a, which is 
not classed as a town, is similarly circumstanced, and its population has gone 
down even more rapidly. Kaithal is said to have lost 3,000 people in the fever 
and cholera epidemics of 1900. A cause adduced for the decrease in Shahabad 
is that the manufacturers of netted paper for tasias, of sitars, and seals have 
almost disappeared. Panipat w^as noted for its brass utensils, but there are now 
few exports. 

Jullundur. — In Jullundur there are small increases in six and decreases in 
three towns. The chief decrease is In Rahon, which has fallen from 10,667 in 
1891 to 8,651, or by nearly 19 per cent. The plague has ruined its already declin- 
ing trade in country cloth and braid. The same cause doubtless accounts for the 
decreases in Jandiala and Banga. 

Kapurthala . — In Kapurthala the capital shows an Increase of 10 percent, 
while Phagwara shows a still larger increase, having attracted trade from Jul- 
lundur, as already noted. The remaining four towns are stationary. 

Ludhiana. — The four Ludhiana towns all show an increase except Khanna 
(3.838), which has a nominal decrease of 39. But the increases are not large 
as the ^ figures show, though it is satisfactory that the unhealthy town of 
Machhiwara should show an increase of 248. 
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Ferozepur. — In Ferozepur the two smallest towns show decreased popu- 
lations, and two of the intermediate towns are stationary, but Muktsar has risen 
by 21 per cent, and Fazilka by 12 per cent. Muktsar is the head-quarters of 
a Tahsil, the expansion of which has been checked by the recent scarcity, but in 
which development is certain. Fazilka would have shown a still larger increase, 
but it has recently lost much of its trade by the opening of the Southern Punjab 
Railway, and the establishment of a large grain market (free of octroi) at 
Abohar, which has also diverted its trade, most of which now goes to Karachi 
uia Kot Kapura. 

Faridkot . — Both the towns in Faridkot have increased, the capital by 25 
per cent, and Kot Kapura by 23 per cent — the latter at the expense of Fazilka. 

The Phulkian States . — In Patiala eight out of the 13 small towns show 
decreased populations, and four a slight increase. Govindgarh, In the Tahsil of 
Barnala, has risen from 8,536 to 13,185, or by 54 per cent. The increase is due 
to its position on the Railway, and to the establishment of a market. 

In Nabha three of the four towns show an increase, large in the capital 
and in Bawal. In Jind four out of seven towns show a decrease, two moderate 
increases, and the new capital, Sangrur, a very large increase. 

Lahore. — In Lahore, Chunian has now a population of 8,959, or 1,380 
less than in 1891, which is curious considering that some development of the 
cotton-ginning industry has occurred there, as in Kasur and Lahore. The 
decrease in Sharakpur is undoubtedly a consequence of the falling off of the 
population in that Tahsil. The three remaining towns show an increase. 

Amritsar. — Of the four small towns in Amritsar only one, Tarn Taran, 
shows an increase. The other three are stationary or retrogressing. 

Gujranwala. — In the Gujranwala District, all the towns, except Killa Didar 
Singh, the smallest, show an increase since 1891. Wazirabad, as an Important 
Railway Junction, has risen from 15,786 to 18,069 or 14 per cent. Hafizabad has 
become a thriving town since the opening of the Chenab Canal and the Railway 
from Wazirabad to Khanewal. Sodhra on the Jammu Extension has also risen 
to be a town of some importance. 

Kangta. — Kangra, the old capital of the District, has now a population of Himalayin Area 
4,746, a decrease of 488 since 1891. Nurpur continues to decrease. Its popula- 
tion is now only 4,462 or 1,282 less than in 1881. Once a centre of the shawl 
manufacture, which was carried on by Kashmiri refugees, it has never recovered 
since the Franco-German war ruined that trade. 

Hill States . — The capital of Nahan shows a nominal increase, but the chief 
towns in Nalagarh, Bilaspur and Bashahr have all decreased. The capital of 
Mandi has increased from 6,889 to 8,144 or by 18 per cent, and Nagar-Bhojpur 
the capital of Suket has risen from 1,583 to 2,179, an increase of 38 per cent., 
while the capital of Chamba has risen slightly from 5 ) 905 ) to 6,000. 

Ambala. — In Ambala, Jagadhri Municipality returns 13,462 inhabitants, an Sub.Hiiiauyan 
increase of 433 since 1891, but the town lies four miles from the Railway and 
there is a tendency to extension towards the station, beyond the municipal limits. 

Rupar also shows a small increase, but the two other small towns, Sadhaura 
and Buria, have decreased. This is attributed to the unhealthy seasons of 1892 
and 1900, but the municipal authorities of Sadhaura seem to be in some doubt 
as to the exact boundaries of the town. Buria, however, has certainly decreased 
in commercial activity. It lies close to Jagadhri, which is absorbing its trade. 

Kalsia . — In the Kalsla State, both the petty towns of Chhachrauli (5,520) 
and Basi (4,641) have fallen off slightly. 

Hoshiarpur. — In the District of Hoshlarpur, every town with the one excep- 
tion of Una shows a decrease. The town of Hoshiarpur itself shows an appar- 
ently large decrease (from 21,099 to 17,037), but in 1891 it included Khanpur, 
which has 3,183 inhabitants according to the present returns. Thus the two 
combined still show a population decreased by over 4 per cent. Tanda-Urmur 
has also decreased from 11,632 to 10,247 or by nearly 12 per cent., and Hariana 
has lost over one-sixth of its former population. 
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Gurdaspur. — In Gurdaspur, Pathankot is the only town which shows any 
signs of development since 1891. It is the terminus of the Amritsar-Pathankot 
branch line. Sujanpur and Dera Nanak have declined owing to the extinction 
of the Kashmir shawl Industry, but the former has a flourishing sugar factory, 
worked by water power. Kalanaur, spoken of as ‘ almost deserted ’ in the District 
report, shows a merely nominal decrease. The railway has injured its trade. 

Sialkot.— In Sialkot all the towns show marked decreases except Daska, 
which has increased by over 1 16 per cent. The other towns appear to have 
contributed to the migration to the Chenab Colony, but Killa Sobha Singh has 
a heavy decrease of over 26 per cent., its population having fallen to 3,338. 

Gujrat. — In Gujrat, the head-quarters town of the District has risen from 
17,671 to 19,048 or by nearly 8 per cent., Kunja also shows an increase of 17 
per cent., but Jalalpur and Dinga have decreased. These three towns are 
dependent on the agriculture of the District and there are no special causes 
for their fluctuations. Jalalpur has never recovered the loss of its woollen 
industry since 1870. 

Jhelum, — In Jhelum, the head-quarters of the District show an increase 
of close on 2,000 inhabitants, or 20 per cent. Regarding Find Dadan Khan, 
W’hich has fallen from 15,055 to 13,770 or by over 8 per cent., Mr. W. S. Talbot, 
the Settlement Collector, writes : — 

“ Find Dadan Khan is well known to be in a decadent condition : in this town indeed 
1 looked for a larger loss of population than has actually occurred. The causes are 
threefold ; first, is the loss of the through trade of the salt from the Khewrah Mines hard 
by, which formerly all passed through Find Dadan Khan on its way to Miani, or down 
country by the river route, and now passes out by railway direct without affecting the 
town ; in the second place, grain markets have been established at the stations of Lilia 
to the west, and Haranpur to the east, and as they have no octroi dues to pay, they 
compete at a great advantage with the older centre ; thirdly, the ravages of ‘‘ kallar- 
shor" have put out of cultivation a large area of land in the neighbourhood of the town, 
though it may be hoped that by canal improvements some of the ground thus lost may be 
eventually recovered.” 

Chakwal and Bhaun show normal increases. 

Rawalpindi. — In Rawalpindi, Hazro has increased by over a fourth, but 
Pindigheb is stationary, and Attock has decreased. The Settlement Collector 
of Hazara remarks : — 

“ Attock town has now no means of support, but the fort and the head-quarters of 
the Sub-divisional Officer, and is bound to decrease yet further. Hazro, on the other hand, 
beinw situated in the centre of the Chach Valley shares in the general prosperity and 
natural increase resulting from peace and security.” 

Hazara. — In Hazara, only Abbottabad, the head-quarters of the District, 
and Haripur have increased. Baffa shows a small decrease and Nawashahr a 
large one. 

Drt Montgomery. — In Montgomery, the head-quarters of the District has 

increased In population, owing to the location of a Central Jail there, but Kamalia 
and Pak Pattan have decreased, the former by over 6 per cent. 

Shahpur. — In the Shahpur District, Sahiwal, off the line of rail, is the only 
town with a decreased population, in spite of a thriving trade in toys and decora- 
tive work. The head-quarters town of the District shows but a small increase, 
which is natural, as it may be soon moved elsewhere. Bhera and Khushab have 
increased rapidly. Both are on the Sind-Sagar Line, as is Miani, which is 
however stationary. Khushab has a considerable export trade in grain tc 
Europe. 

Mianwali.' — Of the five towns in Mianwall, four show small increases and 
one, Kalabagh, a marked decrease of 13 per cent. It is remarked that the 
Railway has only replaced the Indus as a trade-route and that the towns on it 
such as Bhakkar and Leiah have not materially progressed. 

Jhang. — In Jhang, Chiniot has risen from 13,476 to 15,685, an increase of 
over 16 per cent. 

Multan.— Of the five small towns in Multan, two are stationary and two 
have decreased in population, while the fifth, Jalalpur, has increased from 3,884 

to 5 , 149 - 
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Bahawalpur . — Of the eight small towns in this State, only one— Bahawal- 
pur itself — shows a decrease, due to the transfer of the Nawab’s residence to 
Ahmadpur. The increases are, as a rule, substantial and are a result of the 
general development of the State. 

Muzaffargarh — In Muzaffargarh, three of the four towns show an increase. 
The increase in Muzaffargarh itself is substantial, being 22 per cent., and in the 
other two, nominal. The fourth and smallest, Khairpur, has decreased. 

Dera Ghazi Khan. — Tw'o of the four small towms In Dera GhazI Khan 
show a slight increase. The smallest, Mithankot, has decreased, as has also 
Rajanpur, doubtless because the cantonment there has been abandoned. 

11 ^ 21 . The towns in the North-West Frontier Province. — In Peshawar, 
the Peshawar Municipality (including the Civil Lines) show's an increase of 16 per 
cent., having now' a population of 73,343 or 10,264 more than in 1891. The other 
three towms. Prang, Charsadda and Tangi return greatly decreased populations. 
In the Districts of Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, all the head-quarter 
municipalities show' remarkable increases, and Lakki in Bannu has also increased, 
but Kulachi, in Dera Ismail Khan, show's a small decrease, and the Settlement 
Collector w'rites that ‘ its Importance as a mart for trans- Frontier trade has been 
tranferred to Dera. The considerable trade carried on by the Mian Khels, Gan- 
dapurs and other Pathan tribes settled in the Kulachi Tahsil has been greatly 
injured by the .Amir’s Custom contractors’ exactions ’. 

22. The causes of decay in the small towns. — Thus, out of the 201 

trading towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants in the two Provinces, no less than 
92, or nearly half, show a decreased population. But the proportion of decay- 
ing towns is not the same throughout the Provinces. In the Districts of the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, 44 out of loi small tow'ns show an actual decrease and few 
of the remaining 57 exhibit much vitality. In the Himalayan Area, 5 out of 9 
and in the Sub-Himalayan, 29 out of 44, or more than two-thirds, have decreased 
and the same remark applies. In the North-West Dry Area, only 14 out of 47 
show decreased populations, but the decrease Is as a rule very marked. 

The causes do not appear to be far to seek. The small country tow'ns, w'hich 
have been left on one side by the railways, have no well-established manufactures 
and their through-trade is at once diverted to places more conveniently situated. 
The administration also tends to centralisation and the legal business of the 
country is carried on at the head-quarters of the District, so that those towns almost 
invariably show marked increases. Trade, however. Is the great factor. The 
old hand-industries have been fatally affected by the introducticn of steam-power, 
and, as they die out, the towns which formed marts for the exchange of local 
manufactures must succumb unless they can support more highly organised fac- 
tories. These remarks apply equally to the Native States, whose capitals gene- 
rally show' a greater Increase of population than the State as a whole, while their 
smaller towns, unless on the line of rail, are decaying. It is, however, possible 
that the figures slightly exaggerate the falling off in some cases, or do not 
bring out the full increase in others. As a rule, the railways have not been aligned 
close to the tow'ns and there is a natural tendency for them to expand towards 
the line of rail beyond existing municipal limits and thus part of their population 
is, under the Census definition of ‘ town ’, classed as rural. Again, our octroi 
system, when it does not actually drive trade away, as at Jullundur, encourages 
the erection of warehouses and shops outside municipal limits, as at Hoshiarpur. 
Nevertheless, the decrease in the population of the small towns is a real one and 
significant of the economic changes which are slowly being brought about 
under British rule. 


23. The sexes in towns. — The male population in the towns greatly 

exceeds the female, as figures 
in the margin show, and this 
is especially the case in the 
cities, even when we exclude 
their cantonments as has 
been done here, and it will 
be found that in most of the 


Females per i.ooo mvles. 

Provinces ... ••• ••• 

Delhi 
Lahore 
Amritsar 

Urban Population. 

North-West Frontier Province ... ... ... 58$ 

Punjab ••• ••• ••• 813 

Columns 10 and 13 of Table IV, page ii, and 12 and 15 of I, page ii. 
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large towns also the proportion of females is far below the average of the two 
Provinces. This will at once explain why the birth-rate in the urban areas is, as 
a rule, below the Provincial rate, and it must also be borne in mind that ‘the vice 
of great cities ’ renders many of the w'omen infertile. Moreover, the fact that 
the urban, and more especially the city, populations are composed of immigrants, 
raises the mean age of the inhabitants, and this again explains why the towns 
should have a higher death-rate than the rural areas. We cannot then, in the 
absence of separate vital statistics for the town-bred population, say definitely 
whether the towns are unhealthier than the rural areas or attempt to account for 
the slow Increase of the urban population in the small towns by an examination 
of their birth and death returns. 

24. The definition of ‘village’ in British Territory. — The le||^ 

definition of a “ village ” in the Punjab LaR 

Section 3 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act o! Revenue Act WaS adopted, the Unit of iSol 
1887, and Rule 193 thereunder. being thus retained. Hence the village 

of our Tables is, as before, a fiscal unit and not necessarily a village in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

25. The number of villages in British Territory. — The total number of 

villages has risen in British Territory from 
Number of '.'iiuiges. 34,664 in 1 89 1 to 36,0! I, an increase of 

Chcnab Colony ... .. 0296 1,367, but the Chep.ab Colony and newly 

Kurram ... ... loS accuired tracts in the Frontier have added 

Shiranni country ... 92 ^ -ii 7 . i • 

1,494 Villages to the numbers returned in 

•*' 1891, which have thus, in the rest of the 

two Provinces been reduced by 127 since 
that year. The greatest decrease is in Montgomery Avhich returned 1,864 estates 
in 1891 and has now only 1,311. In 1891, as in 1901, no fixed system could be 
^ ^ o followed in this District and the number 

5 1 1, pacfe eS of Punjab Census Report, 1S92. - , i r i r i i 

of estates cannot be oennitely stated. 
The villages are mere encampments {raluias), or hamlets {jhoks), the more or 
less temporary abodes of the nomad pastoral tribes. 

26. The ‘ village ’ unit and the number of villages in Native States. — 
In the Native States the figures do not show much variation except in the 

, case of the Hill States. Patiala only returns 
3,580 Villages as against 3,549 in 1891, 
Baisan ... 3o 152 while Bahawalpur again retums 960 in spitc 

Bashahr ... ... 83 615 of the cxtcnsion of canal irrigation in that 

Kqharsain ... ... 28 29S 

Kennthai ... ... 163 W4I7 the margin show the chief differences = but 

BiUspur ... 42^ lAoo in all cases there has been a decrease, 

Dhami ... ... 20 209 j^od ill scveral the number of villages shown 

Baghft " . 84 2?6 only amounts to a tenth of the number re- 

Mantii ... ■•. 146 4,417 tumcd in 1891. 

In the Himalayas the cultivation is necessarily scattered, and this prevents 
the formation of large villages, compelling the people to live in isolated home- 
steads or small hamlets near their fields. The hamlet, however, is not the adminis- 
trative unit but forms a part of a group of hamlets which has some resemblance 
to the village community in the plains. This group is known by various names. 
Thu.s, in Kangra proper, it is called tappa, hakimi or magdai awA is divided into 
tikas : in Kulu it is known as kothi and is divided into phatis ; in Mandi and 
Suket the hamlet {bds) forms part of the garh : in Bashahr the small villages 
l^aott) and homesteads form a ghori, or, in Bharauli and in Mori, a bJioj,* and 
in Kot Khai a sarganna. 

The constitution of the group of hamlets varies in different parts of the hills. 
Thus, in Kangra, it is a mere congeries of hamlets {gaon) and homesteads {hrh 
or bdsa), roughly divided by natural features into tikas, and the only bond which 
held the tappa together was the fact that its revenue was collected by a single 

(a) H ’6-20 of ‘he Kangra Settlement Report, official (tr). In Kulu the kotlli waS the 

1872. place where a certain number of hamlets 

had to pay their revenue ; then the term was extended to the area of these hamlets. 

♦ holt { ? Skr: varkiha) accerdirg to Whalley, “PKce-names in the North-Western Provinces,” (page 

13), It is found in village-names in the or th-We stern Provinces. 
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In Mandi and Suket the garh, meaning literally ‘fort,’ is practically the same 
as the Kulu kothi. There is no joint responsibility for the revenue, because the 
land is the property of the State in all cases and its occupants are crown- 
tenants, paying a fixed rent. Each family had its own bit of land, but had 
nothing to do with its neighbour, and this is the origin of gran^i or hamlet.* 
Elsewhere the group of hamlets is held together by stronger ties. Thus, in 
Bashahr, the rights of cutting wood and grass in the waste are held jointly by the 
ghori and fines imposed on the Tahsil are levied by realising a fixed sum from 
each ghori. 

There is a still larger unit called the parganna. This, in Kanawar, com- 
prises a group of ghoris, usually three in number, and is administered by a 
dashaiingi The ghori again is under a char and the hamlet under a headman 
who bears the modern title of lamhardar. In the Rampur Tahsil of Bashahr 
the larger pargannas are each under a palasra. In other parts of the Simla 
Hills also the parganna appears to be a well-defined and very ancient unit. 
It was often administered in former times, under the Raja, by a kardar, or to 
use the older word, mahta, a term which may mean ‘ measurer or ‘ appraiser.’ 
The parganna is oRen held by a tribe of Kanets, the cultivating caste, and is 
sometimes called by the name of the tribe which holds it.f The mahta appears 
to have once been hereditary or at least chosen by the Raja from the members 
of certain families, often Kanet and not necessarily Brahman. 

But this larger unit in no way corresponds to the “ village ” unit in British 
Territory, either in the Hill Districts or in those of the plains. 

The smaller group of hamlets however closely resembles the old fiscal unit 
of Kangra, which has generally become the “village” of our modern revenue 
system, and the revenue estate of the hilly tracts in the Districts of the Sub- 
Himalayan Area and the Salt Range. This group having now been taken as 
the “ village ” unit in the Hill States there is practical uniformity in the meaning 
assigned to the term in the Native States and in British Territory generally and 
comparison of the returns becomes possible. 

2 /. The size of the village. — The average population of each village in 

the Native States is 360, whereas in the 
Subsidiary Table 11 A., column 3, lines 4 and s. British Districts it is 552. This is probab- 

ly due, in the main, to the same causes, whatever they may be, which have caused 
a greater density of population in British Territory. The contrast is all the more 
noteworthy in that in the Native States the percentage of the population living in 
villages is somewhat higher than it is in British Districts. 

28. Villages classified according to size. — There are also considerable 

differences in the classification of the villages 

Classification of •villages. according to sizc for, defining the terms 

5,000 and over: ‘very large’ ‘ large and ‘ Small ’ as in the margin, we 

^sco— loco " ‘sSfr find that in Native States only 36 per cent, 

under ,soo ‘very small'. of the population live ill ‘ Very Small ’ vil- 

Subsidiary Table II, A-, columns 10—13. lages, less than 50 per Cent, in ‘ small ’, and 

only a nominal percentage in ‘ very large ’ villages. In British Territory, gene- 
rally, the proportion of ‘ very small ’ villages is much less, being only about 27 
per cent., while in the Punjab nearly 17 per cent, of the rural population live in 
‘ large ’ villages (as against 13’5 in Native States) and 2-5 per cent, in ‘ very 
large ’ villages. 

And in the North-West Frontier Province insecurity of life and property 
has carried the tendency towards large villages to an extreme, for w’e find 
nearly 5 per cent, of the rural population in ‘ very large and close on 26 
per cent, in ‘ large ’ villages, while only 24 per cent, are in ‘ very small ’ villages. 

The question rvhether, under British rule, increased security is tending to 
the greater dispersion of the village communities into hamlets and isolated 
homesteads is one which the Census returns do not clearly answer because they 
only show the fiscal units. The formation of a new' revenue-estate would add a 

* 1 am indebted to Mr. A. Anderson, C.I.E., Commissioner and Superintendent of JuUundur, for the above 
information, and my authority for Bashahr is Mian Durga Singh's Assessment Reports. 

t As, for example, parganna Rihani in Kuthir, 
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' village ’ to our figures, but the foundation of a new hamlet within the limits of 
an old estate would not. It will however be presently pointed out, in paragraph 
32 below, that there is such a tendency in Hazara and elsewhere. On the other 
hand it is observed in the Jhelum District report that in Tahslls Jhelum and 
Talagang there is or has been a movement towards the bigger villages (using 
that term in its ordinary sense presumably) and that, in the latter Tahsil, this 
movement was due to the out-break of lawlessness in the District. The larger 
Jhelum ‘ villages ’ consist of groups of hamlets, often very numerous, and 
the movement described appears to be from the out-lying hamlets into the main 
settlement of the estate, so that its extent cannot be ascertained from our 
returns. 
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as a whole there 
seems to be no such movement. The figures 
in the margin show that the percentage of 
the rural population In ‘ small ^ and ‘ very 
small ’ villages has only decreased by *5 
per cent., and this would be fully explained 
by the foundation of a large number of 

_____ small ‘villages’ in the Chenab Colony. 

29. Types of villages. — Just as there are various types of house, and various 
words to describe them, so there are several types of village and a variety of 
terms which appear to distinguish them.* 

Thus in the Montgomery District Mr. W. E. Purser distinguished three 

Montgomery Settlement Report, 1S78, Section typCS of Villages thc Kamboh, the Jat 

44- and the Arain. The first is compact, the 

houses solidly built of mud, with flat roofs, and a small yard in front surrounded 
by a wall. The Jats of the Bar have straggling villages, sometimes built in a 
square, with no walled yards but huge cattle enclosures. The houses are 
usually thatched, and often have wattled walls. The Arain village shares the 
characteristics of both these types, modified to some extent. In Jullundur the 
same writer distinguishes two types, the Jat (imitated by the Saini and Mahton), 
and the Gujar (the Dogar and Rajput villages also following this type). The 

former, who have passed completely into 
the agricultural stage, have compact 
villages, each house being separate and consisting of a small yard with rooms or 
verandahs on two or more sides. In the second or Gujar type, the houses are 
built less in long rows and more in detached groups, with spacious enclosures 
for cattle between the lane and the houses. Several houses will have one large 
court-yard, and disintegration would appear not to have got so far with the 
Gujars, who still retain pastoral tastes, as with the Jats. The Rajputs’ houses 
are constructed more with a view to securing privacy. As in Montgomery, the 
Arains folio v one or both of these types, a fact which points possibly to a mixed 
origin of the caste. These notices are less valuable for what they state than for 
w'hat they suggest. The stage of development at which a tribe has arrived is 
indicated by the structure of its houses and the plan of its villages. The extent 
to which the joint families in a tribe have been broken up is undoubtedly reflected 
by the degree in which their houses have been partitioned, for separate cultiva- 
tion generally means a separate dwelling sooner or later. Data showing the 
number of families have not been compiled on this occasion, but enough has 
been said to show that such statistics would have but a qualified significance 
unless they had been compiled separately for the main tribes. The number of 
families in a house clearly varies in each District according to the tribe. 

The arrangement of the villages also shows that the peasantry are not univer- 
sally blind to the necessity for cleanliness. In certain cases, e.g., in Ludhiana, 
Jat villages have been planned in a systematic way, so as to keep the interior 
circle of houses in good sanitary condition and the general rule that the Charaars 
and Chuhras should live apart from the village (as well as from each other) 
is a useful sanitary custom, but my impression is that the Hindu tribes enforce it 
much more rigidly than the Mohammadans, the higher castes of whom are greatly 
dependent on their menials and so permit them to live more or less in the village. 


• The number of names for ‘ village* or * hamlet ’ is very large and many of them undoubtedly denote different 
types of village and differences in origin, bat I have next to no detailed information on the subject, so it is useless 
to attempt to discuss it here. 
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PART III.— HOUSE-ROOM. 


30. The definition of ‘ house.’— As m 1891 the figures are for * occupied 
houses ’ only, no enumeration of those unoccupied on the night of the actual Census 
having been attempted,* The main object of the Census is a correct enumeration 
of the people and the obtaining of a correct return of houses had to be subordi- 
nated to that object. Moreover in order to secure an exhaustive enumeration of 
the population it was necessary to ensure that the enumerators should visit 
every place ; at which any person was likely to be found, on the night of the 
Census, and thus our House-lists gradually became lists of places or sites rather 
than of houses in the ordinary acceptance of the term, and it may be that the 
enumerating staff has, in a small percentage of cases, returned occupied places 
as ' occupied houses/ 


Table I, columns 5 ’' 


31. The number of occupied houses. --The total number of occupied 

houses in the two Provinces 
has risen from 3.841.558 in 
1891 to 4,326,186 in 1901, an increase of 484,628 or 12*6 per cent., so that the 
rate of increase exceeds that of the population by two to one. 

The returns show small decreases in Gujrat and Hissar. The population 
of the former District shows a somewhat marked decline, while in Hissar, in spite 
of a slight increase in the actual numbers of the population, the decrease in the 
number of houses returned is probably a real one, many houses having been 
abandoned and allowed to fall into ruins during the periods of famine. 

It is noteworthy that in certain Districts there has been a considerable 

increase in the number of oc- 

Kancrra ... ... ... 14 per cent. CUpicd houSCS rctumed, 

Sialkot ... ... ... 15 ao, xU i_ 1 * 1 • • 

Hoshiarpur ... ... ... 5 do. tnOUgh their population IS 


the instances In the margin show. 


stationary or decreasing, as 


32. Increase in occupied houses. — There is no reason to doubt that the 
figures represent a real increase. Thus in Muzaffargarh the number of houses 
has risen from 69,028 to 76,004 or 10 per cent, due to the formation of scattered 
homesteads or hamlets In the neighbourhood of the outlying cultivation, and 
the Settlement Collector of Hazara writes : — 


“ There has been a large rise in the number of occupied houses over that recorded 

in the Census of iSgi, due no doubt mainly to the increasing tendency of the people to 

build homesteads on their own lands away from the village site. There are iop3g8 
occupied houses recorded in this Census as against 81,469 in iSgi, an increase of 19,929. 
As there has been no proportionate increase in the population, the average number of 
persons per house shows a decrease as compared with 1891, the figures being 5-5 and 6'3 
respectively.” 

This tendency is certainly not confined to Hazara or Muzaffargarh and o-oes 
far to explain the general increase In the number of houses, though in some of 
the more densely intensity of the cultivation prevents the formation of new 
hamlets or even homesteads outside the limits of the old inhabited site, and the 
land within this site is in consequence of considerable value, as the bitterness 
of the litigation about it often shows. Nevertheless the number of houses in the 
Amritsar villages has increased by 10 per cent., and in the Jullundur villa o-es 
by 14 per cent. — the rate of increase for the district as a whole. 


33. House-room in rural and urban areas in British Territory. — The 

number of houses has not increased so rapidly in rural as in urban areas the 
rate being 13 per cent, in the former as against 15 per cent, in the towns since 
1891. It must however be borne in mind that several places have been now- 
classed as towns which were not so classed in 1891, and that the difficulty of 
accurately defining a house in towns is very great. The urban population 
appears to be better housed than the rural, there being 57 persons to each 
house in the towns, and 6’4 in villages, but every-day observation would seem 
to show us that the rural population is incomparably better housed than the 
urban. 


* As in 1 8g I the return of occupied houses made by the enumerating staff was also accepted as correct without 
revision in the Abstraction Offices. 
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34. House-room in Natural Divisions, Districts and States. — The 

number of persons to each occupied house continues to decrease and is now only 
a fraction over 6, as against 6-5 in 1891 and 6-75 in 1881. The Himalayan Area 

shows the fewest persons per 
5y house, and it may be said 

that the population of the 
hills is, considering their 


Himalaynn Area 
North'VVest Dry Area 
Sub Himalayan 
Intlo Gati^etic Plain, West 

Sub. T. III-A. 


67 


climate, as well housed as any peasantry In Europe, In the North-West Dry 
Area the term ‘ house ^ has probably a wider meaning, for, on an average, there 
are less than 6 persons in each house and in the more backward Districts, such 
as Jhang and Mianwali, the number hardly exceeds 5. The Chenab Colony 
returns, S*6 persons to each house, a comparatively large number, showing that 
the settlers are not yet all housed, though it will be seen that this number is 
exceeded in Gurgaon, In the Sub-Himalayan Area the number in each house 
is slightly greater, while in the Indo-Gangetic Plain house-room seems from the 
figures to be deficlentj but the style of house should be taken into consideration. 
In the South-East of the Punjab, generally, we find more persons in a house than 
In any other part of these Provinces, and in Gurgaon there are as many as ten 
persons per house. The number in Ferozepore, S, also high, but in the dry, 
rain-less tracts of that District, and of the Malwa generally, the houses of the 
cultivating classes are capacious homesteads and there is ample house-room. 
The type of house varies considerably in different Districts- — and sometimes 
in different parts of the same District — and thus the differences In the figures for 
Districts are often misleading, If taken as a criterion of the standard of comforter 
wealth of the people. 

The variations between the figures for i8qi and those now obtained are 
slight. Any marked change in the style of living or in the type of house Is not 
likely to occur in a decade, though the tendency amongst the wealthier classes to 
build bungalows more or less on the European model is noticeable in the towns. 
Gurgaon now returns lo'i persons per house as against 9*9 in 1S91 and 9*7 in 
1881, a curious rise, but in the last decade its population has increased by 11*5 
per cent, and has probably out-placed the building resources of the people. 

35 - Types of Houses — I have said that the type of house varies in different 
localities and, if space permitted it would be of interest to give a full account 
of the various types, which, allowing for the differences due to material, depend, 
in the njain, on the stage of development, as vrell as on the race or caste of their 
inhabitants. Thus in the south-east of the Punjab we find, in Mr. Fagan’s 

account,^" the Jats with substantial and 
often elaborate houses, often with minor 
‘ within which ;ire the cinilas or hearths at 
distinct confocal group living within one 
enclosure has a sep<arate cliiila,' In Rajput villages whether Hindu or Mohamma- 
dan the hou>es though of the same type are less neat and, it is carious to note, 
in many cases contain a far greater number of families in one enclosure than are 
found in the case of Jats. A degree lower is the Bagar type^ the huts of which 
are however still arranged round the enclosure, though the poorer class of Bagris 
have merely a circular hut, constructed entirely of interwoven bushes plastered 
with mud and a thatch. Lowest of all is the Pachhada type — a onewoomed mud 
hut standing in a thorn enclosure. 

Probably no population in India is better housed than the Jat tribes of 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, but in the latter district the Meos, who are moie back- 
ward, live In small villages of ill-built huts. In Karnal the Jat and Rajput 
houses appear to be the same, but the villages are differently planned, the 


His-=ar Gazetteer, 1S92, pages 87-SS. 

enclosures inside the main enclosure, 
wdfich the bread is baked, and each 


Karnal Gazeteer, 1890, page 78. 


Rajputs secluding their women. In 
Ambala the lower castes, Gujars, Cham- 
ars, etc,, have thatched huts, the Rajputs, Jats and even the Kambohs being 
better housed. In the Himalayas the greater abundance of stone and timber 
permits of a better style of building and the houses of the Kangra peasantry 

Kangra Gazetteer, pages 58^59- generally two storeys, the lower being 

used, except in the rams, for living in, 
while the cattle and sheep are stalled in separate buildings. But in Kullu the 


• There is a plan of a typical well-to-do Jat house in the Delhi Settlement Report, page 109. 
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houses have generally three storeys, the lowest forming the cattle-shed, the next 
,, n .. T, . n/ I.- n the granary and the third or highest the 

Kangra oazetteer rarw 11 — i V. Kullu, papje 33. ^ • rr 11 ^ • 1 

living rooms, while in Kullu Saraj the 
dwellings are carried to four or even five storeys. 


There is an excellent description of the Manjha Jat villages and houses in 
the Amritsar Gazetteer (1892-93, pages 36*37.) and it is pointed out how in that 
highly irrigated district economy of space is everything, so that overcrowding 
in the villages appears to be common, and sometimes houses are built at the 
out-lying wells, though only as a last resource. 


In Montgomery the various kinds of dwelling-house illustrate the degress to 
which the population Is nomadic. Thus the kotha consists of mud walls and 
roof, the khitdi of mud walls and a thatched roof, the jhngi of matted walls with 
a thatched roof, while the chhann is entirely of thatch, and the paklii (lit : a 
screen) a mere shed of screens. The varieties in Muzaffargarh and Bahawalpur 
are very similar. 

The tendency to replace the old structures of mud and wood by structures of 
brick is practically confined to the village trader class, though occasionally a Jat, 
especially if he is a village headman, will re-build pakka. There is however a 
curious tiiboo against brick buildings amongst the certain tribes of the submontane 
tract is Sialkot and Gurdaspur and there is also a customary rule in some 
Mohammadan villages that no house should be built of brick until tlie village 
mosque has been built. The probability is that mud-buildings, being cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter, are far healthier than those of brick especially 
when the buildings are small, and are thus better suited to the present capacities 
of the people. A point of some interest may be noticed here. In most of the old 
types of house the kotliiy chaursia^ or bharola the receptacle, often of great 
capacity, for storing grain was a feature of the dwelling-house in all parts of 
these Provinces, but under modern conditions it seems to be disappearing. Prior 
to British rule it was customary to keep the grain of many years — in some in- 
stances, it is said, over half a century — -in store, but the facilities of transport and 
high prices are causing the custom to be abandoned and it is now quite usual for 
the whole harvest to be sold, barely sufficient grain to last until the next harvest 
being kept, with the result that a short crop throws the cultivator completely into 
the hands of the bania. On the other hand the dead-level of prices due to better 
communications renders it no longer so necessary that grain should be stored 
for such long periods as before. 


36. House-room in cities. — In accordance with a suggestion of the Census 
(' imrnissioner an attempt has been made to obtain statistics which niav Illus- 
trate the question w^hether the cities are over-crow^ded. This question Is likely to 
become one of pressing importance at no distant date, in view of the spread 
of plague, and it is to be regretted that plague-measures in Lahore prevented 
its being thoroughly gone into. In Amritsar the rooms in all the houses wvwe 
counted and thus the number of persons per room in that city has been accurate- 
ly ascertained, but in Lahore, and Delhi, a mere estimate of the number of 
rooms wms obtained by counting the rooms in 50 typical houses. This method 
gives, as a rule, untrustworthy results because the houses are not built in blocks 
as In European cities, but singly, so that a single-storeyed house may adjoin one 
wdth several storeys. Further, as already remarked, the term ‘ house ’ is in 
^ „ towns almost incapable of definition. It 

Punjab ensus eport, ! 9a, $4. found to be SO in iSgi. And no 

attempt was made to define ‘ room ’ though the indigenous idea of a room is 
vastly different from ours. To obtain data regarding the extent to which the 
city populations are over-crowded w’ould require a somewhat elaborate survey of 
the houses in each ward, of the ground-plan and the size of the rooms, as w^ell as 
of their numbers, and of the number of storeys. 

That the three cities of the Punjab are lamentably over-crowded w’ould, I 

think, be clear to any one on a very cursory 
inspection, though the data obtained do not 
bring this out very strongly. The figures 
for density certainly do not give any adequate idea of the congestion of the popu- 
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lation inside the ‘ cities ’ because the areas returned are those within the muni- 
cipal limits, whereas the cities, to use the word in its every-day sense, lie almost 
exclusively within the old walls, which in former times were as necessary to their 
protection as they are now an insuperable obstacle to their natural expansion. 
It is noteworthy that though within the walls the population has greatly increased 
there would seem to have been no corresponding increase in the inhabited 
area. The causes are easily seen. The city walls preclude any gradual expan- 
sion : beyond them the land is either highly cultivated and valuable, or occupied 
by public buildings, so that its acquisition is beyond the means of private persons. 
Fortunately this very density of the population within the old limits has almost 
always necessitated the construction of factories beyond them and this fact should 
facilitate the solution of the question of over-crowding in the near future. 

But greater obstacles to any schemes of municipal extension will pro- 
bably be found in the customs of the people themselves than in any of the 
physical difficulties. The cities, and most of the towns, often contain mohallas 
or alleys occupied by caste or trade communities. This is however by no 
means invariably the case, and the tendency appears to be for the members 
of a trade to disperse more and more throughout a town, as competition 
becomes keener and prices are less regulated by custom. On the other hand 
the joint family dwelling is still an obstacle to progress. As long as the 
family is united it is held in common, but when dissensions arise, as they so 
frequently do, it is partitioned, either the area being divided or each storey being 
allotted to the various branches of the family. It rarely occurs that any mem- 
ber foregoes his share or is bought out and one of the results of this clinging 
to the family dwelling is that the middle classes in towns are probably much 
less wholesomely housed than the poorer classes who have no parda and are not 
tied down to an over-crowded quarter. Another result is that there are diffi- 
culties in making additions to the building, because in the nature of things there 
is a limit to the number of storeys which can be superimposed on the old and 
often insecure foundations so that complete re-building is often necessary and 
this taxes the whole resources of the joint family to the utmost. Nevertheless 
the amount of rebuilding done is very considerable, and this is notably the case 
In Amritsar which would seem to have been half re-built within the last twenty 
years. The desire to rebuild is perhaps to some extent fostered In towns generally 
by the Hindu idea that it is lucky to be always repairing or adding to the 
house, (Ludhiana), but the idea, (in Bahawalpur), that it is unfortunate to 
extend cue’s premises anywhere but to the front may possibly prevent re-building 
in some degree. The houses re-built in recent years are generally far better in 
style and accommodation than those which they have replaced, but it is unfortu- 
nate that in many cases lofty houses have been built when formerly there were 
structures of only one or two storeys, so that the streets and alleys are less open 
to light and air than before. 

Generally speaking the type of house In the towns does not greatly vary 
throughout the Punjab, though certain castes, as for example the Bhatias, have 
large common dwelling-houses, while others rather tend to sub-divide their 
houses. The custom of caste-mohallas enables the women to sit and work out of 
doors, and this, and the general habit of sleeping on the roof in the hot weather, 
probably does much for the health of the urban population, but the latter custom 
leads to constant competition, it being an object of ambition to secure absolute 
privacy by raising one’s house higher than one’s neighbour’s. Social superiority 
is thus measured by the height of the roof and in Lahore six storeys (exclud- 
ing the ground-floor) have been attained in one or two families. These struc- 
tures over- shadow the older and poorer tenements in which the basement is often 
■well below the present level of the street. 
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Subsidiary Table I.-A . — Density of the Population. 


Number 


Mean Dens 

,iTy PER Square Mile. 

Variatio.n increase (+) 

OR decrease (— ). 

^et variation 

In Table 
11. 

Natural Divisions, with Districts and States 
arranged in order of density, and cities. 

1901 

i8gi 

1881 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1881 to 1901 
(+) or (-). 

1 

- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Total for both Provinces 

Total British Territory : — 

iSo’s 

167-3 

151*2 

+ 13-2 

+ i6*i 

+ 29-3 


{z} including North-West Frontier 
Province. 

i 99'8 

183-6 

165-8 

+ i6*2 

+ 1 7*8 

+ 34- 


(//■) excluding North-West Frontier 
Province. 

2o8’9 

195-6 

177-7 

+ 13-3 

+ 17-9 

+ 31-2 


Total North-West Frontier Province 

140-7 

112*8 

95-3 

+ 27-9 

+ 17'6 

+ 45-5 


Total Native States 

I2I*I 

I 167 

105 7 

+ 4-4 

+ II* 

-L 15-4 


Total Punjab 

Total Indo-Gangetic Plain West : — 

184-9 

174- 

158- 

+ lo-g 

+ i6* 

+ 26-9 


(/) including Tahsil Khangah Dog- 
ran (in the Chenab Colony). 

3i4'2 

296*9 

270*1 

-i- 17-3 

! 

4“ 26*8 

+ 44*1 


(it) excluding Tahsil Khangah 
Dogran. 

3'5'8 

299-8 


+ i6- i 

... 

••• 

10 

Jullundur 

64r2 

634-2 

551-7 

+ V 

+ 82 5 

+ 89-5 

15 

Amritsar including city 

639'4 

620* 

557-9 

+ 19-4 

+ 62 I 

+ 81-5 

„ excluding „ 


537-6 

474- 

-i- 3-5 

+ 63-6 

+ 67-1 


Kapiirthala 

498-9 

475-7 

401* 

+ 23-2 

-L 747 1 

-1- 97-9 


Maler Kotla 

464-1 

453-6 

425*5 

+ 10-5 

+ 28-1 

+ 38-6 

II 

Ludhiana 

462-6 

445-8 

425*3 

+ 16-8 

+ 20-5 

37-3 


Pataudi 

421-8 

365-4 

343-2 

+ 56-4 

+ 22'2 

+ 78-6 

4 

Delhi including city 

534-1 

495‘i 

499* 

+ 39- 

” 39 

+ 35-1 


„ excluding ,, 

377-3 

350*4 

373" 

+ 26-g 

- 22*6 

+ 4-3 

3 

Gurgaon 

3701 

337-2 

323-5 

+ 38-9 

+ 13-7 

+ 52-6 

2 

Rohtak ... 

350-9 

328*6 

308-1 

+ 22-3 I 

+ 20-5 

+ 42-8 


Nabha ... 

321- 

304-7 

282*1 

+ 16-3 

+ 22*6 

+ 389 


Patiala... 

295- 

292*6 

271*1 

+ 2-4 

+ 21-5 

+ 23-9 

18 

Gujranwala excluding part in the 
Chenab Colony. 

293-5 

... 

... 



... 


Gujranwala including part in the 
Chenab Colony. 

278-5 

215-s 

192-9 

+ 62-7 

+ 22-9 

4- 85-6 

1 

5 

Karnal ... ... ... 

280*1 

273-1 

271- 

+ 7- 

! + 2*1 

4- 9 -1 

14 

Lahore including city 

313*7 

290-3 

249-4 

+ 23-4 

+ 40-9 

+ 64-3 


„ excluding „ 

260*7 

245-9 

212- 

+ 14-8 

+ 339 

4- 48-7 


Du j ana ... 

2417 

264-5 

234-2 

- 22*8 

-L 30-3 

7-5 


Jind ... 

224’ 

226- 

198-5 

- 2* 

+ 27-5 

+ 25-5 

12 

Ferozepore 

222*7 

206-1 

173-7 

+ i6*6 

32-4 

4- 49- 


Farid hot 

1 94’ 5 

179-2 

15I-I 

+ 15*3 

4" 28-1 

+ 43'4 

I 

Hissar 

149-8 

148-7 

128 9 

+ I'l 

+ 19-8 

4- 20-9 


Loharti 

68-6 

90-7 

62* 

- 22*1 

4- 28-7 

4- 6-6 


Himalayan 

76-7 

74-3 

69*6 

+ 2*4 

-I- 4-7 

4- 7-1 


Mandi and Suket ... 

141-2 

135-4 

123*1 

+ 5-8 

+ 12-3 

4- 18-1 


Nahan ... 

1 13-2 

103-6 

93 8 

+ 96 

+ 9-8 

+ 19*4 

8 

Kangra 

76-9 

76-5 

732 

+ -4 

+ 3-3 

3-7 


Simla and Simla States 

7J-3 

67-7 

621 

•+■ 3-6 

+ 56 

4- 9-2 


Chamha 

39-7 

38-6 

36- 

+ rt 

+ 2-6 

+ 3-7 


Sub-Himalayan 

3002 

302-3 

273-8 

— 2-1 

+ 28-5 

4" 26-4 

>7 

Sialkot 

544-4 

562-4 

508-4 

- 18- 

+ 54- 

+ 36* 

16 

Gurdaspur 

497-8 

499-6 

436' 

- 1-8 

+ 63-6 

4- 61-8 

9 

Hoshiarpur 

441- 

450-8 

401-7 

- 9-8 

+ 49-1 

+ 39-3 

6 

Ambala ... 

440-7 

466-6 

448-5 

- 25-9 

+ I8-I 

- 7-8 


Kahia 

399-8 

408 5 

403- 

- 8-7 

-I- 5-5 

- 3*2 

19 

Gujrat 

365-9 

370-9 

336* 

- 5* 

+ 34-9 

4- 29-9 

32 

Rawalpindi 

191-9 

182-9 

169 2 

+ 9* 

+ 13-7 

4- 22-7 

28 

Hazara 

165-2 

152-3 

120- 

+ 12-9 

+ 323 

-f 45-2 

21 

Jhelum 

North-West Dry area : — 

148-7 

152-4 

147-5 

- 3-7 

+ 4-9 

+ 1-2 


(«*) excluding Tahsil Khangah Dog- 
ran (in the Chenab Colony). 

95'9 

80-1 

70-3 

+ 15-8 

+ 9*8 

+ 25-6 


(n*) including the Chenab Colony 

97- 

80-4 

# * • 

+ 16-6 

• •• 

... 

29 

Peshawar 

302-7 

273-2 

230-1 

-I- 29-5 

+ 43-1 

+ 72-6 

Chenab Colony 

213-D 



§ • • 

• ft * 

3» 

Bannu 

1377 

121-7 

io8-8 

+ i6- 

+ 12-9 

4- 289 

25 

Multan 

116-4 

104-1 

91-1 

+ 12-3 

+ 13- 

+ 25*3 

,» 36 

MuzafFargarh 

11 1*6 

104-8 

93*2 

+ 6-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 18-4 

20 

Shahpur 

108-3 

101-9 

87-1 

+ 6-4 

+ 14-8 

+ ara 


\ 
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Subsidiary Table II.-C. — Showing the present population and increase (+) 
or decrease ( — ), within ynunicipal limits, of the small towns, arranged by 
Natural Droisions and Districts and States. 


District or State and town. 


Population in igoi. 

Increase -p or 
decrease — ■ on 
population ot 1891, 

Percentage. 

1 


0 

3 

4 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain West, 

Hissar. 





Hissar 


17,647 

+ 793 

+47 

Hans! 


16,523 

+ 1,333 

+ 8*4 

Sirsa 


15.800 

-615 

— 3*7 

Rania 


4,384 

—726 

— 14-2 

Rori 


3,314 

-176 

~5 

Fatehabad 

• • « 

2,786 

—62 

— 2*2 

Ellenabad 

* • • 

1,624 

— 687 

—297 

Loharu (Loharu) ... 


2.175 

—256 

—10-5 

Rohtak, 





Jhajjar 

« « « 

12,227 

+346 

+ 2*9 

Beri 

• « • 

9>723 

— 103 

— I'O 

Maham 


7,824 

+224 

+ 2*9 

Kalanaur 


7,640 

+ 212 

+ 2'85 

Butana 


7.509 

—92 

— 1*2 

Gohana 


6.567 

— 1,123 

— 14*6 

Bahadurgarh 


5.974 

— -129 

— 2*1 

Barauda 


5,836 

—320 

— 5 ‘i 

Kahnaur 


5,024 

— 104 

— 2*0 

Kharkhauda 

» • • 

3,765 

+ 186 

+ 5‘2 

Dujana (Dujana) 


5,545 

—193 

— 3'3 

Gur^aon. 





Pahval 


12,830 

+ 1,603 

+ I 4'2 

Hodal 


8,142 

—1.459 

—15-2 

Firozpur-Jhirka 


7,278 

+430 

+ 6-3 

Famiklinagar 


6,136 

+ 255 

+4-3 

Sohna 


6,024 

+ 34 

+ -6 

Gurgaon 


4^765 

+682 

+ 167 

Hatin 


4,301 

• •• 

Pataudi (Pataudi) 


4,171 

+ 310 

+ 8 

Delhi. 





Sonepat 

... , 

12,990 

+379 

+ 3 

Faridabad ... 

• . ■ 

5.310 

— 619 

— 10*4 

Bailabgarh 

... 

4,506 

+ 32 

+ 71 

KarnaL 



1 


Kaithal 


14,408 

—1,360 

— 8*6 

Shahabad ... 


1 1 ,009 

-464 

— *4 

Pundri 

... 

5.834 

+355 

+ 6*4 

Thanesar 

« . . 

5,066 

—1,045 

—17*1 

Ladwa 

... 

3.518 

—493 

— 12*2 

Julliindur. 


10,840 



Kartarpur 


+399 

+ 3 *S 

Nakodar 


9,958 

+218 

+ 2*2 

Nurmabal ... 


8,706 

+ 1 86 

+ 2-1 

Rahon ... ••• 

« • « 

8,651 

— 2,016 

~i 8*8 

Phillour ••• 

• • • 

6,986 

+ 29 

+ • 4 * 

Jandiala ... ••• 

» ft « 

6,620 

5.641 

—311 

— 4*4 

Nawashahr ••• 

» > • 

+ 40 

+ 71 

Banga ••• *•« 


4,697 

—313 

— 6*2 

Alawalpur 

ft ft ft 

4,423 

+ 43 

+ •98 
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[Punjab, 1901. 


District or St ait and town. 

Population in 1901. 

Increase+or 
decrease — on 
copulation of 1891. 

Percentage. 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 


Kapurthala , 





Kapurthala 


... 

j 8 , 5 i 9 

4 - 1,772 

■Ho-5 

Phagwara 


... 

14,108 

+ 1,777 

4 i 4'4 

Sultan pur 


... 

9,004 

4“ 1 8 

“b *2 1 

Hadiabad 


... 

3.039 

4-164 

+ 57 

Sheikhupur 



1,508 

4-I2I 

4*87 

Dalha 


• • • 

i >342 

— 182 

— 11-9 


Ludhiana * 





Jagraon 

... 

... 

18,760 

+ 644 

43-55 

Raikot 

... 

... 

10,131 

+ 750 

+ 7-9 

Khanna 

... 


3,838 

—39 

1 

Machhiwara 

... 

... 

5,588 

4-248 

4-4*6 


Ferozepxir , 





Fazllka 

• * » • • • 


8,505 

4-942 

4- 1 2*45 

Dharmkot 

• • • • • • 


6,731 

+ 6 

4* 08 

Moga 

• • * *• » 


6,725 

+156 

+ 2*3 

Muktsar 


... 

6,389 

4-1, ii8 

4-21*2 

Zira 

• ■ ■ ' • * 

• % tt 

4,001 

—355 

—8*1 

Mudki 

... 

a a . 

2,977 

—561 

—15-85 

Farid kot (Farid kot) 

« II • 

10,405 

-f 2^086 

+35 

Kot Kapura 

... 

aa. 

9,519 

+ 1,789 

+23-1 


Phulkian States . 






Patiala , 





Narnaul 

• • . 

... 

19,489 

—1,670 

-7-8 

Basi 

... a •« 


*3,738 

—72 

—•52 

Suoam 

• • ■ • « a 


io,o6g 

~Soo 

—73 

Mohindargarh ... 


9,984 

— 863 

i —7-9 

Samana 

... ... 


10,309 

+ <74 

41-7 

Sanawar 



8,580 

—98 

— 'I'l 

Gobindgarh 

... .4. 

• a. 

13,185 

+ 4,649 

+ 54-4 

Bhadaur 



7,710 

+ 533 

+ 7-4 

Barn a! a 



6,905 

+ 293 

+ 4'4 

Banur 

• • • a • a 


5,610 1 

—887 

—13-6 

Hadaya 

... 


5,414 i 

—767 

—12 4 

Pail 



5,515 

—51 

—•91 

Sirhind 

... 

... 

5,415 

4- 161 

+ 3 


Nabha , 





Nabha 

• * 

... 

18,468 

+ 1,360 

+ 7-9 

Dhanaula 

a . • • a a 

... 

7,443 

+ 348 

+ 4-8 

Phul 

» 4 a ... 

... 

4,964 

—224 

—4-3 

Bawal 

... 

... 

5,739 

-f- 648 

+ 12-7 


Jind . 





Sangrur 

... ..a 

• •a 

11,852 

4 3,032 

434-3 

Jind 

... a a a 

a a a 

8,047 

—69 

—•86 

Dadri 

... 

... 

7,009 

—595 

-78 

Safidon 

..a 

... 

4,832 

+ 239 

+ 5-3 

Bund 

... ... 

... 

3,735 

—667 

—15-15 

Kaliana 

••• 


2,714 

—441 

—13-9 

Balanwali 


... 

2,298 

+ 229 

-411 


Lahore * 





Chunian 


• a a 

8,959 

— 1,380 

-*3-3 

Patti 

... 

• •• 

8,187 

+ 692 

492 

Khem Karan ... 

• a. 

6,083 

+ 148 

+ 2-5 

Sharakpur 

... 

... 

4,474 

—450 

—91 

Khudian 

... •** 

a a • 

3,401 

4" 480 

+ 164 
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Population in tacns. 


Chap. 


District Or State and^town. 


Population in 1901. 

Increase+ot 
decrease — on 
population of 1891. 

Percentage. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Amritsar, 





••• 

• % % 

7.750 

-f" 1 8 

+•23 

Majitha ... ... 

... 

6,403 

—14 

— ’21 

Vairowal ... ••• 

««• 

5.439 

-85 

—••5 

Tarn Taran 

... 

4,428 

+528 

+ i3'5 

Gujramvala. 





Wazirabad ... ••• 

. . . 

18,069 

+2,283 

+ 144 

Ramnagar ... ... 

. . . 

7,121 

+ 529 

+ 8 

Eminabad 


6,494 

+653 

+ II-I 

Sodbra ... ••• 


5)050 

... 


Akalgarh 


4.961 

+699 

+ 16-4 

Hafizabad ... ... 

... 

4,597 

• • • 


Killa Didar Singh 

• • . 

2.705 

1 

00 

-4-8 

II. HIMALAYAN. 





Trahan (Nahan) ... 

• • • 

6,256 

+ •35 

+ 2-2 

Sunla Hill States, 





Nalagarh 

« • « 

4,027 

— 481 

~io’7 

Eilaspur ... ... 

... 

3, *92 

—68 

— 2 

[Bashahr) Rampur 


L157 

—273 

—19 

Kan&ra, 





Kangra 

... 

4,746 

— 488 

—9*3 

Nurpur ... 

... 

4,462 

—375 

“77 

Mandi (Alandi) 

... 

8,144 

+ 1,255 

+ i8-2 

Siiket (Bhojpur Nagar) 

... 

2,179 

+ 596 

+3765 

Chamba (Chamba) 

... 

6,000 

+ 95 

+ 1*6 

III. SUB-HIMALAYAN. 

A ynbala. 





Jagadhri ... 

... 

•3,462 

+433 

+ 3*3 

Sadhaura ... ... 

... 

9,812 

—633 

—6 

Rupar ... 

* • • 

8,888 

+ •95 

+ 2*2 

Buria 

... 

5,S65 

—944 

— 13-8 

Kalsia. 


1 



Chhachhrauli ... 

... 

5,520 

— 154 

—27 

Basi 

... 

4,641 

—335 

-6-5 

Hoshiarpur. 





Hoshiarpur 

Khanpur 


•7.037 

3-183 

CO 

1 


Tanda-Urmur ... 


10,247 

—•,385 

— 11*9 

Dasw}a 


6,404 

—643 

~9*i 

Miani 


6,1 18 

—531 

~7*9 

Hariana 


6,005 

~i,o6i 

— 40 

Garhshankar 


5,803 

~26i 

Anandpur 


5,028 

—72 

— 14 

Una 


4.746 

+263 

+ 5*^ 

Garhdiwala 

■ i • 

3.652 

—393 

— 9 7 

Mukerian 

• • • 

3,589 

—388 

-9*6 

Gurdaspur. 





Pathankot ... 


6,091 

+ *,342 

+ 28 

Gurdaspur Municipality 


4,903 

—286 

—5*5 

—1*8 

Sujanpur 

• • • 

5,687 

— log 

Kalanaur 

• • « 

5,251 

—35 

—•66 

Dinanagar ... ••• 


5,I9^ 

—263 

— 4*8 

Dera Nanak ... ... 

• » • 

5H«8 

4,380 

—632 

— lO'Q 

Srigovindpur ... 


+ 21 

+ *48 
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District or State and town. 

Population in 1901. 

Increase+or 
decrease — on 
population of 1891. 

Percentage. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

Sialkot 

Pasrur ... ... 

8>335 

-865 

—9-4 

Daska 

6,655 

+3,585 

“f I i6’7 

Zafarwal ... ... ... 

4)658 

—878 

-15-8 

Narowal 

4,422 

—476 

— 9*7 

Jamke 

4,216 

—413 

- 8-9 

Kila Sobha Singh 

3.338 

— 1,182 

—26-15 

Giijrat^ 

Gujrat 

19,048 

+ 1,377 

+ 7-8 

Jalalpur ... ... ••• 

10,640 

—425 

- 3-8 

Kunjah 

6,431 

+957 

+ 17-4 

l^inga ««• «•* 

5.412 

— 12 

— *22 

yiielum, 

Jhelum Municipality 

11,703 

+ 1,992 

+20-5 

Find Dadan Khan 

13,770 

—1,285 

- 8-5 

Chakwal 

6,520 

+ 450 

+ 7’4 

Bhaun 

5,340 

-f 144 

+ 2-7 

Rawalpindi, 

Hazro ... ... ,,, 

9,799 

+2,219 

+ 29-2 

Pindigheb 

8,453 

— 10 

—’ll 

Hazara. 

Baffa 

7,029 

—408 

— 5 '4 

Haripur 

5,578 

+ 159 

+ 29 

Abbottabad ... 

3,199 

+957 

+ 42 6 

Nawashahr 

4,114 

—1,184 

—22-3 

IV._N 0 RTH-WEST dry area. 

Montg 077 iery* 

Montgomery ... ,,, 

6,6o2 

+ 1.443 

+ 279 

Kamalia ... ,,, ... 

6,976 

—514 

—6-8 

Pak Pattan 

6,192 

—330 

— 5 'o 5 

Shahpur, 

Bhera ... 

18,680 

+ 1,252 

+ 7 'i 

Khushab ... 

11,403 

+ 1,571 

+ i 5'9 

Shahpur ... ,,, 

5,855 

— 482 

— 7’7 

Sahivval ... ... ... 

9.163 

—47 

—■51 

Miani 

7,220 

+ 71 

+ '99 

Mianwali, 

Isa Khel 

7.630 

+30 

+ •39 

Leiah 

7,546 

+ log 

+ i '4 

Kalabagh 

5,824 

—878 

—131 

Bhakkar ... 

5,312 

+ 102 

+ 1-9 

Kahror 

3,243 

+ 410 

+ 147 

Jhan^. 

Chiniot 

15,685 

+ 2,209 

+ i6'3 

Multan. 

Shujabad 

5,880 

—449 

—7 

Kahror 

5,553 

+ 54 

+ •98 

Jalalpur 

5,149 

+ 1,265 

+ 32-5 

Talamba ... ... 

2,526 

—266 

— 9‘5 

Duniapur ... 

2,150 

+49 

+ a '3 
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District or State and town* 


Population in igol. 

Increase + or 
decerase — on 
population o£ 1891. 

Percentage, 

1 


- 

3 

4 

Bahazualfur 

Bahawalpur 

ft • • 

18,546 

— 170 

— 98 

Ahmadpur 


9,92s 

+ 84 

+•85 

Khanpur 


8,6 u 

7.583 

+ 1,117 

+ 14-9 

Uch ... ,41 

• • ft 

+767 

+ IV 2 

Garhi Ikhtiar Khaa 

• • • 

4.939 

+ « 5 i 

+ 31 

Khairpur 


5 ,o !3 

+ 284 

+ 6 

Ahmadpur Lamman 

• ft ft 

5.343 

+ 1,140 

+ 604 

+ 27’I 

Minchinabad 


2.558 

+ 309 

Allahabad ... 

• ft t 

2,868 


Naiishchra 

ft ft ft 

4,475 

... 

... 

M liza ffa rga rh . 





MuzafTargarh Municipality ... 

... 

3,737 

+ 679 

+ 22'2 

Khangarh 


3,621 

+ I 16 

+ 3'3 

Alipur 


2,788 

+ 236 

+ 9'2 

Khairpur 

... 

2,257 

— 167 

—6-8 

Beta Ghazi Khan, 





Dajal 

... 

6,213 

+ 128 

-t- 2 -I 

jampnr 


5.928 

+ 113 

+ 1-9 

Rajaupur 


3.917 

—1,056 

— 2 I ‘2 

Mithankot ... 

... 

3,487 

—137 

—37 

Peshaivar. 


i 



P^^sha^va^ M. C. L. 


73,343 

+ 10,264 

+ i 6'2 

Prang 

... 

10,235 

—2,092 

— i6q 

Charsadda 

... 

9,119 

— 1,500 

— 141 

Tangi 

... 

9,095 

— 814 

—8-2 

Kohat. 





Kohat Municipality 

ft ft ft 

18,093 

+ 3,745 

+ 26-1 

Bannu. 



1 


Edwardesabad Municipality 

ft ft ft 

9,942 

+ 3.847 

+63-1 

Lakki ... 

... 

5,218 

+ 730 

+ i 6‘2 

Dera Ismail Khan, 





Dera Ismail Khan Municipality 

] 

26,884 

+ 5 , 3 H 

+ 24-6 

Kulachi 

ft ft ft 

9,125 

—322 

— 3’4 

Tank 

ft ft ' 

3.953 

B ft ft 
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[Punjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table 111. k.-~House-room. 


4rT 




i 


N&tuxal Division, District, State or 
City. 


Total for both Provinces ... 

Total British Territory including 
North-West Frontier Province. 
Total Native States 
North-West Frontier Province 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West ... 

Hissar 
Loharii 
Rohtak 
Du j ana 
Gurgaon 
Pataudi 
Delhi 
Karnal 
Jullundur 
Kapurthala 
Ludhiana 
Maler Kotla 
Ferozepur 
Farid kot 

f Patiala, 

Phulkian States -< Nabha 

{.Jind ... 

Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gujranwala 
Himalayan 
Nahan 

Simla and Simla Hill States 
Kangra 

Mandi and Snket 
Chamba ... 

Sub-Himalayan ... 

Umballa 
Kalsia 
Hoshiarpur 
Gurdasplir 
Sialkot 
Gujrat 
Jhelum 
Rawalpindi 

Hazara ... ••• 

North-West Dry Area 
Montgomery ... 

Shahpur 
Mianwali 
Chenab Colony 
Jhang 
Multan 

Bahawalpur ... 

Muzaffargarh ... 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
Peshawar ... ... 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 
Kohat 
Kurram 

Bannu (old District) ... 

Dera Ismail Khan {„) 


Dehli 

Lahore 

Amritsar 


Cities. 


... 


••• 

• . . 


Average number of persons per house. 

Average number of houses per square mile. 

1901. 

1891. 

iSSi. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

2 

3 

4 • 

5 

6 

7 

&2 

65 

6 75 

28-8 

2645 


. 6-3 

67 

7 

3»35 

29-25 

33 

5-8 

5-8 

5'9 

20 9 

i8-6 

24 

61 



21*3 

. . • 

... 

67 

7 ‘* 

685 

471 

427 

40 

7'8 

77 

6-9 

19*2 

19-5 

26 

6-8 

7-5 

8-5 

10*1 

11-8 

6 

675 

7'4 

7*4 

52 - 

44*2 

65 

6'8 

8 

T 9 

35-8 

37 -> 

37 

lO‘ i 

99 

9 7 

37 ‘' 

34-7 

49 

8-5 

8*2 

7 

49-8 

43-b 

68 

7’55 

7-8 

8-8 

707 

65-1 

85 

6-8 

87 

9-1 

41*15 

32-65 

38 

5 9 

67 

6-8 

loS’is 

103 

128 

6-9 

T 

67 

72’I 

7'-5 

79 

5-3 

575 

59 

87-1 

809 

98 

4‘55 

485 

5*5 

103*1 

96-4 

103 

8 

8-5 

87 

27*8 

25-65 

32 

67 

87 

9'7 

29*2 

20*7 

20 

5'8 

5-8 

- 5*2 

50'55 

46 

65 

6-2 

6-4 

6*2 

517 

47-1 

53 

6-5 

6’ I 

5 *Q 

34'4 

36-75 

42 

6-4 

6-8 

58 

48-9 

43*2 

53 

7-2 

7*6 

7*4 

SS'9 

84-5 

99 

6-4 

6-8 

7 

45-85 

34-7 

46 

5 

5-4 

675 ' 

' 5-35 

» 4-7 

12-4 

4-8 

49 

5'2 

238 

23 

25 

5 *' 

55 

8-4 

>3-9 

14-2 

9 

4-8 

5-5 

6:5 

15-9 

14*6 

J 5 

5-4 

5-3 

8-^ 

26*1 

26-9 

22-4 


57 1 

57 

7-8 

69 

7 

605 

67 I 

78 : 

49'6 

; 46-4 

38-3 

57 

655 

7 '3 

77-6 

58-15 

78 

7-2 

7-6 

1 7 i 3 

55-5 

' 60-4 

67 

5-3 

! 57 

! 5^8 

83-35 

8l-2 

93 

7 

7-5 

TA 

707 

69 

82 

6-4 

T 5 

8:9 

85-5 

76-6 

73 

7‘3 

TZS 

8:3 

49-9 

55 

50 

57 

7-2 

8-2 

26' I 

21-8 

21 

5-8 

6 

s: 

33-2 

31 

26 

55 

6-3 

6 

299 

27-4 

25 

5-9 

5-8 

6 

164 

14 

12-3 

66 

6-5 

5 7 

15-2 

139 

18 

5 ' I 

5'5 

5-85 

21-3 

ig'6 

>9 

5'2 

. . . 

... 

io'5 


• a • 

8-6 

. * • 


248 

... 

% . « 

5‘2 

5’5 

59 

19-55 

13-8 

*5 

54 

56 

5-9 

217 

20’1 

20 

57 

b '2 

6-5 

8-45 

6 

9 

53 

55 

5-4 

20*9 

33-7 

33 

5-6 

5’35 

62 

15*9 

*5-35 

18 

65 

6-6 

68 

46*9 

446 

42 

6-6 

• . . 


» . . 

. , • 

» • • 

7’4 

8'95 

8-1 

11*3 

8-2 

9 

6-5 

. * . 

• . . 

6*5 

... 


6 

5-6 

5-8 

176 

18 

*“iS 

5 

49 

5 

1 IT 

>0-75 

12 

676 



1.845- 


• . « 

5-15 

»«• 


1.57b- 

.#• 


5-86 


... 

3.073- 


••• 
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House-room in Cities. 


Chap. I.. 


Subsidiary Table III. B. — House-room in the Cities, {excluding Suburbs, Cantonments, 

and Railmay Stations). 


City. 

Number 

of 

ward. 

1 

t 

Population. 

Number of 
occupied 
houses. 

1 

Number 

of 

rooms. 

Number of 
persons 
per room. 

Remarks. 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Amritsar 

1 

1 

* 5.542 1 

2,696 

9,813 

*•58 



1 2 

i2,6i6 I 

2,214 

13,682 

•92 



3 

6,639 

1,325 

4,346 

1-52 



1 4 

5,460 

*,23* 

4,850 

V 12 



i 5 

10,521 

1,890 

7,371 

1*42 



6 

8,335 

1,727 

I 1,289 

'73 



7 

13^273 1 

1 *, 9*3 

6,236 

*'95 



8 

* 3.553 

! 2,432 

9.290 

1*45 



9 ' 

17,206 

2,823 

*2,134 

1*41 



lO 

18,001 

2,980 

9,714 

1-85 



\ I 

16,748 

j 2,674 

17,325 

•96 



13 

15,081 

2,374 

8,688 

173 


Lahore* 

I 

n ,592 

1,783 

8 , 95 * 

i‘ 3 o 

* The number 


2 

16,239 

2,674 

13,423 

1*21 

of rooms entered 


3 

19,830 

2,776 

13,936 

1*42 

in column 5 has 


4 

*0,578 

2,094 

10,512 

I'OI 

been estimated by 


5 

*2,775 

1,604 

8,052 

1*59 

counting the num- 


5 A 

3,901 

*,476 

7,410 

*53 

ber of rooms in 50 


6 

9.764 

2,066 

10,371 

'94 

selected houses in 


7 

11,216 

2,483 

12,465 

•90 

each ward and 


7 A 

9,754 

*,714 

8,604 

ri3 

applying the re- 


8 

14,438 

2,418 

12,138 

rig 

sult to the total 


9 

4,736 

1,001 

5,025 

'94 

number of houses 


lO 

* 3 , * 9 * ! 

3.051 

* 5 , 3*6 

•86 

in that ward. 


1 1 

20,396 

5,504 

27,630 

•74 


Delhi* 

1 

4,155 

758 

3,699 

1*12 
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CHAPTER IE 
MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 
PART L 

VITAL STATISTICS. 


1. The system of registration. — As frequent reference will be made in this 
and subsequent Chapters to the figures of the births and deaths recorded during 
the past decade, it will be best to give here a sketch of the system under which 
the vital statistics of these Provinces are compiled, and to deal w'lth some of 
the general questions they Involve, fuller discussion of special points being 
reserved for their proper place. 

2 . Urban areas. — Under section 143 (7) {c) of the Punjab Municipal Act, 
XX of 1891 , Municipal Committees have power 10 provide, by bye-law*s, for the 
proper registration of births, marriages and deaths, (and for the taking of a 
census). Most of the Municipalities in these Provinces have adopted byedaw’s 
under the Act for this purpose, but it is not clear that all of them have done so. 

The bye-law's, generally speaking, are enforceable by penalties, but in other 
VideVi^n lU, Chapters IV-V of the Punjab respccts they are somcwhat diversc. Thus 
Municipal Manual, 18^4. Delhi the obligation to report a birth or 

death is Imposed on the head of the household, or a grown up member of it, and 
on the customary sweeper. In Lahore the obligation lies on the head of the 
household, or any adult member of his family, or adult male servant, or on the 
midwife employed, or on the mohalla sweeper, but the villages wdthin Municipal 
limits are exempt from this rule. In Multan the midwife may report a birth and 
the sweeper a death, if the head of the household, etc,, fall to do so. 

In the second-class Municipalities, which have adopted the Model Rules, the 
, obligation is laid, firstly, on the head of the 

household, or an adult member oi it ; and. 
secondly, on the sweeper and Mohalladar, who are jointly and severally responsi- 
ble that the occurrence is duly notified. Heads of public institutions are also 
bound by the rules to report. If these rules were enforced, the registration in 
the Municipal towms would leave little to be desired. 

The Sanitary Commissioner, however, considers the registration in Munici- 
palities ^ very defective,' and, in paragraph iS of the Report on the Sanitary 
Administration of the Punjab for 1900, points out that in that year in only 20 
out of the 150 Municipal towT.s w^ere fines imposed for failure to report births or 
deaths. Only 105 persons w’ere fined, and the amount of the fine averaged about 
nine annas. 

In Cantonments, births and deaths must be reported by the head of the 
e , . . ^ ^ n family, and bv Medical Officers, under a 

Sections 222 — 4 o* the Cantonment Coce, 1890. i rS a r 1 

penalty ot Ks. 5. A summary ot the 
births and deaths amongst the native population in cantonments is sent to the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Province, but the figures are not included in his 
c A T3 r - r I- returns. Further, the data for the European 

Seriion XVn, 5 Army Regulations, Indr., . „ . ' , . , , 

Voi. n. and Eurasian population, w hether resident 

Foot-note to Sanitary / dministrstion Report, CantOnmCntS CV not, are alsO CXcludcd 

Punjab, 1892, Annual Form I. . j ^ • • 

from the Sanitary Commissioners returns. 

I am not in a position to say W’hether vital statistics are completely registered 
or accurately compiled in cantonments. They are not under the control of the 
Sanitary Commissioner in any way, and all the figures given in this report, 
which have been taken from the Sanitary Administration Returns, are based on 
returns which exclude (i) the total population of cantonments, and, (ii) the 
European and Eurasian population outside cantonments.* 


• The vital statistics of the Director-General of Statistics, (Judicial and Administrative Statistics, i899*i9oo». 
page 25 0 > appear to be based on the Sanitary Commissioner’s return?. 
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3. Rural Areas. — In rural areas there is no legal obligation imposed upon 
private persons to notify a birth or death, but the village officials, i e., the village 

Rule 2a under Section 39 A of the Punjab Laws headman and v.’Ztchm?Ln (chaiikidar), are 
Act, IV of 187a. bound by law to report every death to the 

Police authorities and ‘ to furnish such other information, in connection with vital 
statistics as may be required of him from tim.e to time.’ Under this rule registers 
of births and deaths are maintained, for each village, by the village watchman, 
the village headman being jointly responsible in theory. 

4. Agency : the village watchman, — Thus the Registrar of births and 
deaths in a village is the village watchman, and he is, in practice, held solely res- 
ponsible for the accuracy of the returns. To gauge their value his position must 
be clearly understood. 


Originally a menial servant of the village community, the village watchman, 
was pa d out of the common funds in kind or in cash. This placed him in com- 
plete dependence on the headmen as representatives of the village, and this relation 
was legalized by the rules under the Punjab Laws Act, but the actual appointment 
or dismissal of the watchman was vested in the Deputy Commissioner. Still, 
as a matter of fact, the headmen retained in practice, through immemorial usage, 
much of their former powers, so much so that the first half-year’s salary is paid 
them by the chaiikidar as the first fruits of his office. 

In f893 the increasing diffiulties of obtaining men for the post led to 
enquiry. It was found that the maximum pay, Rs. 3 per mensem paid half-yearly, 
was inadequate, and that even so it was not always paid regularly. Power was 

taken to secure regular payment and 
the maximum salary raised to Rs. 5 


Punjab Government Notification No 405 of 6th April 

1898. 


per mensem instead of Rs. 3. 


These measures will doubtless in time improve the status of the village 
watchman, but under the old system he was essentially a menial, generally of a 
low caste,* almost always illiterate, and of doubtful character. The lowness of the 
pay compelled him to work or cultivate land to eke out a living, and his 
association with criminals vas often alleged. This agency w^as the key-stone of 
the system under which our vital statistics were collected. 

After the Census of 1891, when attention was directed to the importance 
of accurate vital returns that system was thus summed up: — 


“Births and deaths are to be reported by village chaukidars, who are provided wdth 
two books, one for births and the other for deaths, in which entries can, on the chaukidars^ 
report, be made by any resident of the village who can read and write, and the headmen 
of each village are made responsible that these entries are made. The chaukidars will 
bring their books with them to the thana at their weekly visits, and from these books and 
from oral enquiries from chaukidars the Police Muharrirs will compile the fuller registers 
which they are to maintain. The Police Muharrir will sign the chaukidars* books in token 
of having seen them. 


Compilation — The station returns are to be submitted to the District Superintendent 
of Police, W’ho will forward them to the Civil Surgeon for compilation in his office. The 
Civil Surgeon should scrutinise the station returns so far as his knowdedge enables him to 
do so, and should note for future enquiry or guidance any peculiarities or shortcomings 
which he may observe in them. He will then forward w'cekly, monthly and annual returns, 
compiled from the weekly, station returns, to the Sanitary Commissioner, from which the 
provincial w'eekly, monthly and annual returns are prepared. 

The Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and Civil Surgeons when on tour should examine 
chaukidars' birth and death registers, and should verify the entries by investigation on the 
spot, and they should record the results of each examination in the Police Station Visitors' 
Book for the information of the District Superintendent of Police.^' 


District Officers w^ere also asked to take a personal interest in the matter 
and Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars directed to test the registers when on tour. 


• Although the post tends to be hereditary, there ia no fpecial caste of chaukida fs in this Province. The 
Bar wala is often so employed in the sub montane Districts of the North-East Punjab, but everywhere men of 
any cafte are employed. The land owning tribes will rarely accept the pest, which is held by men of the lower 
artisan and menial castes for the most part. 
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In the Frontier Districts certain tracts have not the ordinary village 
organisation, and in these special arrangements have been made, while in the 
Tanawal territory in the Hazara District registration hr-s not yet been attempted. 

5. The system of compilation.— It will be observed that several authorities 
are responsible for the compilation of the reUirns. The village officials are under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner, but their returns go to the Police 
Department, which In turn sends them to the Civil Surgeon, who forwards them 
to the Sanitary Commissioner. The Municipal returns, however, go direct to the 
Civil Surgeon. On the other hand, the Cantonment returns do not go to the 
Civil Surgeon at all, and the returns of births and deaths given in the District 
reports therefore omit their figures, though only in the case of Rawalpindi is this 
expressly stated, in the District Census Report, to be the case. 

6. The value of the vital statistical returns discussed —Writing in 
1892 Mr. Maclagan said ; — As regards the absolute value of the figures, I 
believe them to be utterly unreliable. On the frontier this is palpably the case, 
for the birth and death-rates there are, and continue to be, abnormally low. And 
in the rest of the Province those who have devoted most attention to the subject 
are the most convinced of the utter inadequacy of the vital returns.” 

Since 1892, however, much has been done to secure greater accuracy in 
these returns. The greatest step was the improvement of the supervising 
agency. In 1882 Dr. Bellew had utilised the services of Vaccinators and Sup- 
erintendents of Vaccination in checking the vita] statistical registers. In 1894 
a Divisional Inspector of Vaccination was appointed in each of the Divisions 
of Jullundur, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Derajat and Peshawar. In the Lahore Division, 
however, the appointment of any such officials was opposed, and hitherto there 
have only been inspectors in five of the six divisions* of the Province. 

That these measures have improved the accuracy of the data is certain, 
though it would be idle to assert their absolute reliability. 

The Sanitary Commissioner notes that 176 chankidars were fined Rs. 130, 
or less than a rupee each, in jc;oo. Assuming that on an average there is one 
chaukidar 10 each village, there are upwards of 35,000 of these officials in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, so that only one in every 200 was 
convicted of neglect or omission to report in that year. 

The inspecting agency, however, detected numerous omissions. Out of 
^53^656 entries of births, 9,614 omissions were detected. This I understand to 
mean that in inspecting the entries and enquiring into their accuracy it came to 
light that 9,614 births had been omitted. This gives a percentage of nearly i J 
omissions to births recorded. 

Similarly in inspecting 399,798 entries of deaths, 6,701 omissions (or ro 
per cent of the number recorded) uerc detected. 

7. Conclusions as to the relative value of the data. — The probabilities 
appear to be that in rural areas the returns are comparatively trustworthy. 
Ignorant as the chaiikictar agency may be, it is completely under control, and the 
fear of inspection probably does as much as actual inspection to secure fairly 
accurate registration. The village watchman moreover is almost invariably a 
native of the village and has a small, well-defined area to deal with, — both points 
in favour of'complete registration. In the Frontier Districts, however, the vital 
statistics are arFmittedly still very defective, and It is doubtful whether any 
reliance should be placed on them. 

That the registration in towns Is as complete is clearly open to the greatest 
doubt. The enforcement of the rules is beset with practicaj difficulties. There 
is no one responsible official and apparently no system of^ inspection or super- 
vision. It does not seem to be the duty of any one in particular to put the 
law in motion, even If a breach of it be detected. 

It is exceedingly difficult to say whether the completeness or accuracy of 
our returns was affected by the dislocation of the administrative agencies in the 


• An additional Inspector was appointed, temporarSy, in the Jullundur Division in 1895. 
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famines. 1 think the presumption is that they were not affected one way or 
the other. In the first place no famine in the Punjab reached the stage at 
which the village headmen and watchmen abandon their villages, and any 
tendency to laxity would be counterbalanced by the extra supervision neces- 
sitated in times of scarcity. Mn relief camps it (registration) is/ the Sanitary 
Commissioner considers, ^ certainly more accurate. Elsewhere the tendency of 
the people to wander in search of food is certainly against complete registration/ 

Nevertheless it is impossible to set aside the vital statistics as altogether 
worthless. In the nature of things greater accuracy can be claimed for the 
census returns, but they can be usefully compared with the data for births and 
deaths available. Comparison of these data with the census returns cannot 
indeed be expected to give absolutely precise results. The population of 1901, 
in any given District, only partially consisted of persons born in it. Migration 
plays a great part in the movement of the population, and this applies especially 
to the Punjab in the past decade. The comparison should be made with the 
figures of the whole population born in each District or Province, wherever 
enumerated, and not only with those of the population enumerated in that District 
or Province. But wc are still very far from being able to make any such com- 
parison. 

It will be clear that to obtain complete figures of the whole population 
born in a given District a synchronous census of the whole world would be 
required. If in such a census we could obtain accurate returns of the District of 
birth — which would be in practice impossible — it would be easy to ‘put back' 
all those born in a given District, and thus obtain statistics of the exact number 
born in it. Our returns however do not even show those born in each Punjab 
District or State but enumerated in another Province of India, so that w’e do 
not know^ how^ n:any people from Ferozepur, for Instance, have been enumerated 
in India, but beyond those Provinces, though, as will be seen later, Ave all but 
obtained these data on the present occasion. 

8. Disrrict-born population defined. — -As the expression '^ District-born " 
appears to be new in Punjab Census Reports it must be defined. The meaning 
which it bears in Subsidiary Table IV-A. is horn and enumerated in the 
District of enumeration, and the figures given for any particular District do not 
include those born in that District but enumerated outside its limits. The 
natural meaning of the term would be ‘ born in the District ' wTerever enume- 
rated, but it will be apparent from the preceding paragraph that the term must 
be used in a restricted sense. 


9. ComparisGn of the actual and estimated population. — It has 

been pointed out (in paragraph 2 above) that vital statistical returns for the 

population as a whole are not compiled. 

Subsidiary Table VI. u r > 

ana in consequence it has been necessary to 
limit the comparison of the numbers, as ascertained in the census, and those 
estimated from the recorded births and deaths of the 1891-1900 decade to the 
population under registration. 

Taking first the vital statistical returns rve find that the actual population 
of 1901, in British Territory, exceeds that estimated from the vital statistics by 
148,653. Allowing 45,000 for increased immigration from within India we are 
still over 100,000 out. Taking, however, only the Punjab Districts, in which 
registration is incontestably more complete than it is in the Frontier Districts, 
we find that the census returns a population of 22,399 less than the vital statis- 
tical estimate. This appears a satislactory result. At first sight it seems as if 
the census returns should have exceeded the estimate, because births are more 
liable to escape registration than deaths, but I think increased emigration to 
beyond India fully accounts for the difference which is really wonderfully small 
in a population of over twenty million souls. When we come to examine the 
figures for particular Districts we find differences, small for the most part when 
the numbers are considered, which can only be explained by taking into consi- 
Subsidi^ry T„bic VI. deration the figures for migration. Indeed 

Columns 3 and 4- SO important Is this factor that in the case 

of the abnormal migration to the Chenab Colony I have ‘put back’ the immig- 
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risen of their present figu. 

If we could also ‘ put l a 
should arrive at a juster esti of 
we should perforce have to lit e 
cannot however do this, for ^w^e have 
for 1901 are not altogether complete. '1 
the case of individual Districts, the Distr 
comparison, because that population is prob. 
unstable than the total population, into whici 
imigration enter largely. 

The estimated population calculated on the 
noticed. The rate assumed is 9*8 per cent, per a. 
per cent, increase each year on the fore-going year. 

Census of India, 1S91. General Tables, Volume principle aS C 

ih page 155. is obtained frOi. 

of the birth and death rates for 1881-91. dhe nc 
is a relief to find, is only 6 per cent, and an estimate b. 
given very different results. If the population increased . 
secutive decades at the rapid rate of 9*8 per cent, per ann. 
the development of its resources and starve. Nevertheless 
on this high rate only exceeds the actuals by some 570,000 . 
then that in spite of famines and plague, (which latter had no ^ 
on the population prior to 1901,) the Increase in the populatioi 
inces as a whole since 1891 has been normal. The most consp 
is the District of Ambala 
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10. iStill-births, — Under the orders of the Government of Iiiv 

189S still-births* should be exe 
both the birth and death returns 
orders do not seem to have been always understood, for it is naively ^ 
in the Sialkot District report that those born dead are ir, eluded in th. 
but not in the death-returns. The Sanitary Commissioner of the Punja 
however obtained certain data, appended to this chapter, which are of conside 
interest. 


The Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur and Jullundur all return very lo 
percentages of still-births, in the five years 1896-1900, but Hoshiarpur returns the 
lowest of all. If, however, it be assumed that still-births in these Districts are 
concealed, we should expect to find a correspondingly low birth-rate in them; but 
this is not apparent, as is shown by the figures below : — 




Birth-rates. 




1S96 

1897 

!898 

1899 

1900. 

Province 

43. 

42-6 

4 '- 

48-4 

4IM 

Ludhiana 

45*3 

46*6 

426 

51-8 

45*4 

Ferozepur 

508 

47'8 

457 

56- 

42*8 

Jullundur 

43*1 

45-4 

42-1 

48-5 

46- 

Hoshiarpur 

36'3 

39 'o 

39-1 

45'4 

41* 


The first three of these Districts show a birth-rate higher than that of the 
Province, in the last five years, and Hoshiarpur is hardly "below it. It has been 
ingeniously conjectured that the cause of the small number of still-births reported 
in Hoshiarpur, is that the people are afraid to report such births lest they 
should be suspected of female infanticide and a police enquiry held. This is 
highly probable. The proportion of males to females born dead is as 120: loo 
or considerably higher than the general ratio of male to female births, but it is 
not so high as in Europe, and it may thus be inferred that female children born 
dead are not habitually or frequently reported as male, because if that were the 
case we should expect to fine a much more disproportionate number of the latter. 
The fi gures, if at all accurate, point to the conclusion that still-births are not so 
common in India as in Western Europe. Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
alone approach the ratio in France. 

♦ The term ‘ still-born ’ is used in varying senses, even in Europe. In India i per cent, of the cases at most 
may form the subject of competent medical diagnosis, and it is not to be understood that the term is used with 
any pretensions to precision, Cf. Newsholme, page 8o, 
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.he birth-rate since 1880, 
-ar in which registration 
an, are given in the margin 
.h the quinquennial aver- 
.ium. ges. The ratios are calcu- 
'lated on the Census figures of 
1868, 1881 and 1891. 

The 1881-85 quinquennium 
had a birth-rate of 39‘45 per 
j' ' milk, while that of 1886-1890 

j had a lower rate — 39’oi — 

^ although as the population was 

32 }- 39-01 really greater in the second 

j than in the first quinquennium 

3402 -j an increased rate might have 

35 0*^ !■ 39-00 been anticipated. 

43 9 I In the 1891 >1900 decade 

I ^ i registration was undoubtedly 

42*6 t mure accurate. In spite of the 

^3° j" ' sudden drop in 1 891 , obviously 

411 J due in part to the calculation 

' I being made on the increased 

jd in the Census of that year, the rate remained at 39 per 
In the last quinquennium the rate has averaged 43*2 per mille. 
high when it is considered that the population of these Provinces 
low proportion of females. 

.riage Seasons. — As Lent is in Europe a close period for marriages, 
reasons, so among Mohammadans no wedding can take place during 
.ram, or the first ten days of it, when there is mourning for the 
s days in which the Imam Hussain was killed. The first 13 days of 
and the first 12 of Rabi-ul-awwal — periods during which the Prophet 
.ck — are a!so times when no marriage may take place. The Ramzan 
similar period, in Peshawar, but in Dera Ghazi Khan it is said that, like 
Shaban, it is considered an auspicious period, except by the mullahs * The 
ara-wafat is also a period during which no marriage should be celebrated. 

Among Hindus the inauspicious times are longer and less readily explained. 
In Europe, from Roman times, May has been considered an unlucky month for 
marriages, because apparently it was to some extent a month of purification, t 
while April, which corresponds roughly to the Hindu Baisakh, was the month at 
Rome when marriages and other less legal unions were specially frequent. During 
the first days of June marriages were undesirable — as in May, while incompati- 
bility of temper would result from marrying in March. 

The auspicious months for the ceremony of marriage appear to be the 
Eaisakh. Katik. three months of the year,| In spring, 

]eth. Magbar. uiid the months of Maghar, Magh and 

s.Zin. M°igh. Phagan in autumn. Magh however is 

Bha.'.on. Php.gan. Said to bc uiiluckv in Dera Ismail Khan. 

Moreover tlar is not, as a whole, auspi- 
cious, at least in all parts of these Provinces. It commences the period which'is 
held peculiarly unlucky in the East of the Punjab and which is thus described ; — 

“ From Har Sudi j ith, throughout Sawan, Bhadon, Asauj, and up to Katik 
Sudi loth is the unlucky time during which the gods sleep, and marriages bepin 
after the Deouthani Ikadshi, (Katak Sudi nth), when they awake.”§ Yet tTiis 

* The beat day for a wedinn;^ is the 27th of Ramzan, as the prophet d-clared it sacred, and widows are often 
married on that day. Thursday-* and Fridiys are good days ot the week. 

The 3rd, i3^h. 23rd, Sth, iSth and 2Sth of every monthlare uulucky for astrological reasons (Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur and Jhelum). In Kurram the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 7th, 17th, 27:.h and 213: are unpropitious. * 

t Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, page loo. Cf\ also page 293. 

X Jeth however is n)t lucky in the case of a first-born (Sanskrit je^thi). This seems however to be only a 

particular case of a more general rule. The month in which the bride-groom was born is inauspicious (Gujrat). 

No rr.arnage should take place in Jeth if euher bride-groom or bride was born in that month. 

§ The egg-plant must not be eaten during this period, (Hissar). Chet is aRo unlucky afu^r the Holi, but the 
Phag day of the Holi is exceedingly propitious and no astrologer would be consulted in the fixing af it/but this, 
does not apply to the trading class.^s, (Amba'a), 


Har. 

Snu’Pn. 

Bhaflon. 

As^ui. 


I'oh. 

M.igh. 

Ph.agan. 

Clict. 


/ 
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period Is not universally held un 
propitious/ (Karnal), yet in .ex 
Deouthani Ikadshi, but such are 

In the northern Districts howt 
peculiarly propitious and ‘ most mai 
(Gujrat) : and ‘ marriages could also I 
but this custom is dying out. Katik is 

The unlucky months are Katik, Poh . 
fairly widespread : Katik is the month sac 
represented by young girls, and this may ^ 

Poh, universally unlucky, as far as I can c 
appear : Chet is the last month of the year ant 
pitious as a rule/ In Jullundur, Ferozepur, x 
Slalkot, Gujrat, Jhelum and Dera Ghazi Khan th^ 
unlucky months. 

Amongst the Kangra Gaddis the first days of c 
names and the unlucky months for marriage are : — Ct. 
is called Dholaru, because beggars go about on that 
collect alms : Bhadon, or iala fnalitna, the black month ^ 

To these is added Asau] in Kangra, but, in Suket, P 
^ and Asaui are give^ 

Kangra Gazetteer, paga 71 . , v 

months, bawan is so l 
its name to the Sawani Brahmans, who, like the Dakaut, recei 

Thus the Hindus have two distinct groups of months durlin 
is likely to be unpropitious, the first the Har-Katik period, the b 
non- successive months of Katik, Poh and Chet. The propitiou 
very much the same as those prescribed by orthodox Hinduism, i' a 
on astrological considerations. 

13. The twelve-year cycle of Brihaspati or Jupiter.— Th 

, 1 the (twelve) lunai 

Indian Antiquary, Volume XVII, iS'^S, pages 1-7, and 312-317. ' 

are used as the name 

samvatsaras of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, and the names of these n 
are given to the samvatsaras^ in accordance with the particular nakshats 
which Jupiter’s heliacal rising takes place.’’ This being so, one might have 
pected that the samvaisaras corresponding to the unlucky months of the }\ 
would be unlucky years for marriages, but this, I understand, Is not the casi 
The inauspicious period in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter occurs when the planet 
is in the zodiacal mansion of Leo, and this gives its origin to the name singhast^ 
or singh-gaf^ applied to that period. J 

The last singhast lasted from about August 20th, 1896 to September, 17th 
1897, § or nearly 13 months. It was however preceded by an intercalated (or 
lund) Jeth, and the last 15 days of the first Jeth and the first 15 of the second 
were inauspicious : then came an unlucky period, due to the invisibility of the 
planet Venus, (Shukkar), which lasted throughout Har and the first half of 
Sawan, by which time the singhast had set in. The close of that period was in 
Asauj of Sambat I 954 » ^nd Asauj and Katik being themselves unlucky months 
the inauspicious period was further prolonged until the end of Katik, 1954. 
Hence the close period lasted from Jeth 15th, Sambat 1953 to the end of 
Katik in the following year, or over eighteen months altogether. 


* There is ari exception however, as noted above, in Ambala, and I find it noted that: — “ The last day of Chet 
is auspicious, except for of the higher Khatri families, even in a period of Singh-ghat. It appears that the 
marriage, must, however, then take place at night. (Dera Ismail Khan.)’* The higher grades of certain castes 
seem to have several customs and beliefs diametrically opposed to those of the lower grades. 

. + Cf. Steele’s Law and Custom of Hindu Castes, page 27. An instance of marriage being restricted to two 

months (Har and Sawan) in the case of certain castes (Mang and Mhar), is given at page 164. \ 

X “When Jupiter is inrisiblet someMuties and ceremonies, such as investiture with the sacred thread, marriage, 
pilgrimages, etc., are not to be performed.” — Note 12, page 315 of Indian Antiquary, 188S Jupiter was invisible 
lor some days after the and inauspicious just before it, and both periods are alluded to in the notes 

received as inauspicious for marriage on this account, irrespective of other obstacles. 

J The exact dates are variously given. Possibly the differences are due to the different methods of calculat- 
ing Jupiter’s cycle which may be done according to his heliacal rising, Or determined from the particular sign •! 
the zodiac in which Jupiter stands with reference to his mean longitude according to the article already cited, i 
am quite unable to say which system is really in use in this part of India, 
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.g^s cannot take place, except 
a^:cording to some reports, pro- 
This rule is said to be 
narked that the Arya Samaj sect do 
aughters have no objection to marry- 
In Gurgaon the prohibition is only 
or widow re-marriage. The spell could, 
ii a raja married his daughter, or the 
A ceremonies, involving huge largesse to 
ifice of a gold lion plays a conspicuous part, 
place in the course of the last and in 

n 2 ikla 7 ja, and thus in many cases the commence- 
postponcd, just as all other ceremonies which 
celebration, such as investiture with the janeo or 
g in a newly built house, karan-bedh^ or boring a 
ation and others, had to be deferred. It is thus 
ngh-gat of 1S95-7 had an appreciable effect on the 
ling married life and, indirectly, by retarding marriages, 
stimate its precise results. Probably the lower classes 
eve the prohibition at all strictly. 

nencement of married life. — While the ceremony of 
ake place in a fortunate time, there appears to be no such rule 
commencement of married life t The ceremony of taking home 
gaiina or daviragainan) should indeed be celebrated in the 
7th year after the marriage (or in the ist, 3rd or 8th year in 

.da'voa however has nothing whatever to do with the commence- 
ried life, as consummation may take place without it, or before it, and 
.rtsof these Provinces {e,g., in Dera Ismail Khan where the dolt or 
jme of the bride occurs immediately after the marriage) it is not known 
The 7 nuklazva does not occur among all Hindus, | much less arriong all 
mmadans, and in most cases where the betrothal of a girl is not pun^ ix. 

e she is sold, the actual marriage ceremony probably tallies with the com- 
icement of married life. Probably the month in which most marriages are 
lebrated is Baisakh, the first of which is so auspicious that it is not necessary 
o consult a Brahman (Dera Ghazi Khan.) 

15* Seasonal birth-rate. — The Subsidiary Table C illustrating the birth- 
rate in each month of the two main religions in these Provinces is based on the 
returns for the ten years, 1891 — igoo. 

It shows that the fewest births occur, in both religions, in May, after 
which month the rate increases, and the rise, gradual until July, becomes 
more marked in August-September, and the zenith is reached in October. 
Thereafter the rate falls steadily but slowly throughout November, December, 
January and February, dropping suddenly in March and then declining gradually 
to its nadir in May. This result is in accord with the popular idea, noted in 
Gurdaspur, that the cold season is the best for the commencement of married 
life. 

Not only do the averages for the ten years give these regular results, but the 
deviations from them in any year are remarkably small. Occasionally the lowest 
birth-rate is in April or in June and the highest in September, November or, 
thrice in the decade, in December. 


• This auspicious period extended to ii days in Aprilj 1897. 

f But there are fottunate occasions it would seem : — 

“ Three days of the week, Monday, Thursday snd Friday, and eight dates, ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8tb, lOth 
and 13th, from among the fiiteen days of the first-half of the moon, and the night time up to 12 o'clock are considered 
propitious for the commencement of married life.’* (Suket.) 

X There is no among Muhammadans and Jamwal, Samal. Behai, and Dadwal Rajputs s 

muktawa generally does not mark the commencement of married life. (Gurdaspur.) 
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Month. 


January ... ... 

February ... .. 

March ... ... ... 

April ... 

May ... ... ... 

June ... 

July ... ... ... ... ... I 

August ... ... .*« ... I 

September ... ... ... ... ; 

October ... ... ■.« ... i 

November ... ... ... ... | 

December ... ... ... ... j 


It is, however, interesting to observe that i 
February, the death-rate among Muhammadans is . 
while the hot dry months of April, May and June ar 
population. In both cases however it is clearly not ti 
which kills, but the autumnal season, and this fact has ^ 
the question of the effects of malaria on the population. 

The fluctuations in the death-rate are very great a 
show : — 


In 1891 July v.’as peculiarly fatal to Muhamm.adans ( 

Subsidiary Table D. October a 

Hindus. In 1892 Octobc 

to both, but especially so to Muhammadans (rate 130 as again 
Hindus). In 1893 November and December were the worst monti 


October again was fatal to both, but more so to Hindus than to AL 
In 1895 December was about equally fatal to both and this pei 
mortality continued into January 1896. 

In 1897 October and November were fatal to Hindus and Muhar 
respectively, and both in 1898 and 1899 November was on the whole the 
of heaviest mortality, though October and December were also unh. 

In 1900 October was conspicuously the month most fatal to both. 

The healthiest months are those of the spring — March and April — thou 
the period of lowest mortality is som.etimes pushed forward to July, as 
1893-4-5-6 and in 1899. 

It is interesting to notice that the Ramzan fast does not appear to 
increase the mortality in the least degree and that not infrequentlv it coincides 
with the period when the recorded death-rate is lowest among the Muham- 
madan population. 


17 . The health of the past decade.— The closing months of the year 1S90 
were unhealthy and a diminished birth-rate in 1891, (34'02 per milk as against 
3576 the average of the preceding five years as calculated on the census returns 
of 1891), was the result. The months of May-August 1891, showed the 
greatest deficiency, but the next four months exhibited an abnormally high 
rate, which continued throughout 1892, when the rate was 38-16 per i,oc?o. 
The increased accuracy of the statistics probably explains in part this sudden 
rise in the birth-rate, but the 1891 figures had exhibited a tendency to rise 
before the importance of correct vital statistics was impressed on District 
officers in April 1892, and 1891 was a fairly healthy year. The increase then, 
in 1892, appears to have been in the main a real one. 

1893 exhibited a decreased birth-rate (34-99 1892 having been 
an exceptionally fatal year, but in 1894 the rate rose to 43-90, 1893 having 
been comparatively healthy. In 1895 and 1896 the rate remained at over 43 
per mtile (43-86 and 43*04), but in 1897 it fell to 42*6, still however remaining 
higher than the mean of the ten preceding years by 3-3, and in 1898 it fell again 
to per mtile : 1897 had been a year of severe scarcity. 101899 the rate 

rose to 48*4, the highest rate recorded, but in 1900 it fell to 41-10 (on the popu. 
lation of 1891, or 37*7^ that of the census of 1901). Compared with other 
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y high, but the figures 
.en years show that more 
otration probably accounts 
o thoroughly carried out,, the 
inces. 


^3 

From fever 

lie). 

21-52 

34*83 

18-95 

J *52 

35-07 

J 9 - 2 g 

19-08 

34 ’ 5 i 


31*53 

19*15 


20*57 

31*05 

20-35 

2957 

18-57 

47-69 

33-37 

30-50 


Admlnistratioa 

Reports, Punjab, 


i8. Deaths. — 

The figures in the 
margin show that 
in the past decade 
two years, 1892 
and 1900, were con- 
spicuously unheal- 
thy and that 1894 
was also a year of 
high mortality. 


.sed by fever are, roughly speaking, two-thirds of 
ases are vaguely returned as fever merely because 
.emperature, but as the Civil Surgeon of Ambala has 
/y a high death-rate from fever also show a high death- 

s, 

opposite page shows the actual mortality among in- 
nildren under 5, and persons of all ages, for each year 
It also shows the number of births, the area cropped 
enue returns, and the rainfall. 

. — The rainfall averages, which have been supplied by the 
epartment, indicate roughly the relative annual rainfall in these 
g the decade. But a point of almost greater importance than the 
seasonal distribution of the rainfall, and this cannot be represented 
The unhealthy autums of 1892 and 1900 were due, not to excess 
ose years, but to the floods caused by abnormal falls during the 


■ART II.— INCREASE AND DECREASE IN THE POPULATION. 

I. The rate of increase at successive enumerations. — The dates 
lich the various enumerations of the Punjab have been made, and the areas 
.red in each case have been described In paragraph 7 of the Introduction. 

The population in British Territory has increased since 1891 by 7'6i percent, 
we include the military posts in the Malakand, Dir, Swat, and Chitral, the Kurrain 
Valley and the Shiranni Country, whose population was enumerated in 1901, but 
not in 1891. It has, however, only increased by 7'26 per cent, if we exclude those 
territories. In other words the inclusion of their population has added '35 per 
cent, to the population of the British Territory in the two Provinces, 


The rates of Increase, calculated for the population of the original area of 
the Punjab, at each successive enumeration are given below : — 




Population on 

Percentage of increase on — 

Year. 

Total population. 

original 

area. 

Preceding 

Census. 

Census of 

1854. 

British Territory. 

1854 ... 

15, i£ 

,1,321 

’i6-i 

• • r 

x868 ... 

17,609,518 

i6’i 

1881 ... 

18,850,437 

18,842,264* 

7-4 

24'3 

1891 

20,866,847 

2 o, 86 o, 9 T 3 t 

io‘7 

37-6 

1901 

22,455,819 

22.356.976t 

7*26 

48’ I 

Native States. 

18S1 

3,861,683 

4,263,280 


Census of 
1881. 

1 891 ••• *•* *** 

10*4 

10*4 

igoi ••• ••• ••• 

4,424.398 

37 

14*6 


• Excluding 8,173 troops in the Khyber. f Excluding Biloch trans-Frontier (St 934 )» 

% Excluding the same (24,087), the Malakand, etc. (8,128), the Kurram Valley (54,257), and the Shiraom 
country (12,371). 
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II. 


Assessment and population 


[ Punjab, igoi. 


The population of the Native States has thus increased by 14'6 since 1881, 
whereas that in British Territory has increased i8‘6 per cent. In the 1881-91 
decade the rate of increase in each was practically the same, but in the past ten 
„ . „ . ^ n „ years the Native States have not increased 

• in population half as rapidly as the British 

Territory. 


21. The extension of cultivation.— In :890-9i the cultivated area in the 
British Districts amounted to 40,424 square miles. In 1899-igoo it was 43,587, 
an increase of 3,163 square miles or 7*8 per cent. These figures do not include 
the Kurram Valley or the trans-Frontier territories. 

Thus the increase in the area under cultivation has more than kept pace 
with the growth of the population which has, as already noted, increased by 7*26 
percent, in British territory, since 1891. The great centre of extension has 
been In the Chenab Colony in which nearly i, too, 000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion in 1899 and of this area 1,092,075 acres or 1,706 square miles were irrigated 
by flow from the Chenab Canal. 


22. The development of irrigation. — The decade has been remarkable 
for the development of the system of canal irrigation in both Provinces. The 
total area returned as irrigated has increased by 25 per cent., that from Govern- 
ment canals by 7 1 and that from wells by less than 5 per cent,, while irrigation 
from private canals and other sources shows a marked tendency to diminish, 
and not to increase. 


Acres irrigated by— 

] C' State 
Canals | 

Tanks 

Wells 

Other sources 


1899 — 1900 

4 ) 243^524 

823,729 

20,049 

4.154,598* 

134.083 


1889 — 1890 
2,475,741 
884,109 
21,722 

3 ^ 959)427 

146.484 


Total ... 9,375,983 7,487,483 


It is curious that the area irrigated by wells should show so small an increase, 

seeing that their number is much 
larger now than in 1889-go, since 
when masonry wells have in- 
creased 25 per cent., and tempo- 
rary {kacha) wells by 73 per 
cent, and the only conclusion to 
be draivn is that the losses 
in cattle since the famine of 
1897 have seriously affected the power of the people to make full use of their 
wells. 

23. The effect of impending revisions of assessment on the culti- 
vated area. — The general opinion is that an impending revision of settlement 
in a degree affects the area under cultivation by inducmg the agriculturists to 
let land remain waste until the settlement has been completed, but the Deputy 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi remarks 

*' The tendency to not to break up land for some years before the expiry of 
a settlement exists only with the wealthy land-holders who are proprietors of one or 
more villages. The poorer zamindars are not given to this practice.” 

And Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Settlement Collector, Multan says : — 

“ In a few places no doubt wells were purposely allowed to go out of use in view 
of the revision of assessment, but this can have had no appreciable effect on the popula- 
tion returns, as it is done on a very small scale indeed." 

Probably the Settlement Collector of Jhelum, Mr. W. S. Talbot, is very 
near the facts in writing ; — 

“ It is true that there is a tendency not to increase cultivation when a District is 
under settlement, or about to come under settlement ; but it is not a very pronounced 
tendency, and I do not think that it in any way affects the population returns. There is 
no scope for extension of cultivation on a large scale in this District." 


Masonry 

Kacha 



♦ This area is rather above than below the average as the figures belqw show 
In 1895.96 the well'irrigated area was 3,730,789 
• 80-97 „ „ „ „ 4,006,984 

>897-98 „ „ „ „ 3,970,518 

1898-99 „ „ „ „ 3,956,90a 
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24. The effect of revenue assessments on population. — The move- 
ment of the population appears to be unaffected, at least to any appreciable 
extent, by the character of the revenue assessments imposed. The only instance 
of an unfavourable assessment referred to in the District reports is in Gurgaon, 
and regarding this the Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

“ There is no doubt that in the Pahval Khadir there was a considerable exodus of 
the people during the middle years of the past decade. They are now however fast 
returning owing to the reductions granted in their assessments and thanks to recent good 
harvests. The Census returns do not therefore show any decrease of population in this 
tract, but an increase from 18,152 in 1891 to 19,516 in 1901.” 

25. Local fluctuations in population. — I propose to examine the figures 
not only of each District and State, but, in British Territory, of each Tahsil and 
where necessary, of even smaller areas, in detail. Tedious as this examination 
must be it is necessary for the purposes in view. 

Those purposes are two-fold. On the one hand it is important to ascertain, 
as closely as we can, the effect on the population of the famines of the past de- 
cade. On the other hand an attempt will be made to trace the connection bet- 
ween swampage and malaria, in so far as that question can be elucidated by 
statistics of population. In both cases it will be found that everything cannot 
be proved by statistics, and that the utmost which the Census returns can 
do is to indicate certain provisional conclusions and, possibly, lines of further 
enquiry. Still less will an examination of the mere numbers enumerated in any 
tract lead us to any definite conclusions. For example, we shall find that in 
the case of Hissar the famines of the last few years have apparently only checked 
the normal growth of the population in numbers, but if we examine the ages of 
the population of that District it will be at once clear that one effect of the 
continued scarcity has been to diminish the number of children, so that, if our 
figures are correct and the conclusion drawn from them justified, the full conse- 
quences of the famines In that District may not be fully apparent for a generation. 

The second question, the connection between swampage and malaria, is 
one which does not readily lend itself to statistical treatment. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangra (Captain B. O. Roe) writing on this subject, says : — 

“ The total of figures for the villages affected by river action have also been examined 
and show a falling oft of 4 per cent, in population. These are the villages most affected 
by malaria. The influence of malaria might also be locked for in villages growing rice, but 
in uo case can the alteration in population be safely attributed to malaria without the 
fullest enquiry. The Tahsildars attribute other causes to the differences, village by village. 
It must be borne in mind that these low-lying and also higher irrigated lands are usually 
very valuable and cultivators dying prematurely would ordinarily be replaced immediately 
by outsiders. The death-returns* would therefore be a more valuable guide than the 
census figures." 

These observations are perfectly just. Precisely the same remarks would 
apply to the unhealthy, malaria-stricken, Naili tract in Ambala and Karnal, and 
in both cases an examination of the data for ages will be required. 

With these remarks I pass on to an examination of the figures in detail, 
adding in each case such information as I have been able to gather from the re- 
ports received. 

26. Fluctuations in the numbers of the female population.— Light 
can often be thrown on the question whether an increase or decrease in population 
is temporary or permanent in character by an examination of the proportion of the 
sexes among the increased or decreased numbers. Women, if we put aside mar- 
riage which is a great cause of migration, do not emigrate readily even in seasons 
of severe scarcity, the men alone leaving their homes in search of employment 
or subsistence. A decrease in the number of females therefore probably indicates 
a more or less permanent decline in population, while a decrease in the number 

Cf. paragraph 134. Punjab Census Report, .883. f ^alcs Only may simply mean that men 
quoted in paragraph below. fiavc migrated temporarily. Similarly an 

equal increase in the numbers of males and females will usually denote a perma- 
nent increase, but to this there are exceptions in the case of newly colonised 
tracts in which an increase is at first found only among the males, who act as 
pioneers, the number of females gradually increasing as the tract settles down. 
The Chenab Colony Is an instance of males being largely in excess though the 
immigration to that tract must be almost wholly permanent in character. 

♦ Provided we had separate death returns for the population born in those villages, and exclusive of the deaths 
among the immigrants who replace the indigenous inhabitants as they die out. 
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Hissar. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 


Hissar Tahsils. 

i 1901. 

1891. 

1881. 1 

Hissar 

128,783 

122,299 

98,106 1 

Hansi 

; 178,933 

165,689 

J3O.614 ; 

Bhiwani ... 

. 1 124,429 

127,794 

103,556 

Fatehabad 

, i 190,921 

181,638 ! 

183,828 

Sirsa 

. 1 158,651 

178,586 ' 

156,465 ’ 

Total 

i 781,717 

; 776 OC6 : 

672.569 j 


27. Hissar District indo.Gangbtic 

— As the District which 
suffered most severely from 
famines in the past decade 
the Hissar returns are of 
special interest and I give 
the figures for its Tahsils 
in the margin. 



Tahsil. 


Increase + OR decrease 

— BY SEXES. 




Males. 

Females. 

Hissar 

Hansi 

Bhiwani ... 

Sirsa 

Fatehabad 

-p 4 ; 2 7 2 
+ 6,542 
— 1,728 

+ 5.575 

+ 2,212 
+ 6,702 
— 1,637 
—8,532 
+ 3.70S 


The District as a whole shows an increase of 5,711 souls (3,258 males and 
3,453 females) or much less than i per cent, on the population of 1891, but two 
of its Tahsils, Bhiwani and Sirsa, show decreases of 3,365 and 19,935 souls 
respectively. Bhiwani town shows a small increase and Sirsa town a decrease of 
only 615 people, so the decrease can In neither case be attributed to the decay 
of the smaller towns noticeable elsewhere. 

Of the population of the District (781,717) 637,186 or8r5 percent, are Dis- 
trict-born as against 628,696 or 81 per cent, of the population in i8gi, which shows 
that immigration was both absolutely and relatively less in March 1901 than it 
was in February 1S91. This is so far satisfactory.^' 

Examination of the figures of increase or decrease by sexes also appears to 

show that the effect of the 
famines on the population 
has been far less than one 
would have anticipated. 

In Tahsil H issar two- 
thirds, and in Fatehabad 
three-fifths of the increase 
is composed of males, and 
in Hansi the added females 
only slightly out-number 
the males. Again in 
Bhiwani and Sirsa the 
decreases among the females are not so great as among the males, and thus it 
would appear that the male has migrated from the dry, famine-stricken Tahsils of 
Bhiwani and Sirsa to the irrigated tracts more readily than the female population 
and that the latter was driven by want from Sirsa Tahsil only, in any numbers, and 

Hissar Gazetteer, 1892. Chapter 111, E. (Tenures). from Bhiwani. The fiscal history of the 

Hissar District is of special interest, and 
the tenant element is of great importance in its social and agricultural economy. 
The cultivation of the unirrigated lands is precarious, depending entirely on the 
uncertain rainfall, and is mainly carried on by a moving population and not by 
strong proprietary bodies of the usual Punjab type. Its great development which 
took place before the Census of 1868 was to some extent artificial and it may be 
doubted whether its natural resources were or are equal to the support of a large 
and permanent population. 

Both in the case of Bhiwani and Sirsa we find that in the decade 1881-1891 
the population increased abnormally, Bhiwani showing an increase of nearly 24 
and Sirsa of ovet 14 per cent. Thus m 1891 both Tahsils were probably ovf;r- 
populated and since then there has been a re-action. Bhiwani still shows an 
increase of over 20 per cent. In the figures of 1881, w’hile Sirsa has not lost ground 
since that year. 

The Deputy Commissioner alluding to the famines of 1896-1897 and 1899- 
- _ , 1900, points out that ex- 
cepting 1895 the years of 
the past decade prior to 
1 896 were good or average 
and left the people with 
some reserve of money 
and physical strength to 
combat the period of scar- 
city and famine. The first 
famine of 1896-97, however, 
went far to exhaust their 
resources, 1897-98 was a 
year of only moderate yield 

♦ Daring the decade 1891*1900, 307,042 births were registered, a number exceeding the registered deaths by 
10,341. This accords very closely with the increase (8,490) in the District*boro population* 


TahsU. 


Hissar 
Hansi 
Bhiwani ... 
Fatehabad 
Sirsa 


Total 


Canal irrigated area 

IN ACRES IN — 


1890-91. 

1899-1900, i 

ii» 3 S 2 

72,638 

2,508 

4,357 

32.794 
70,518 
t I1519 

! 54,367 , 

13^792 j 

90.855 

172,990 1 
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and in 1898-1899 the crops were poor, so that 1899-1900 found the District totally 
unprepared to face a second and more severe famine. The extension of 
canal irrigation especially in Fatehabad has undoubtedly had a great influence 
on the population of the District, Bhlwani and Sirsa Tahsils being virtually 
‘unprotected’ traces. Although irrigation in Hansi Tahsil had reached its maxi- 
mum in 1890-1891, it is remarked that during the famines the canal irrigated 
villages ‘ kept up ’ the population of those not so protected. The famines appear 
to have chiefly affected the Pachhadas and the Bagri Jats who form the least stable 
element in the population. 

28. Loharti State. — The State of Loharu, geographically part of the Hissar 
District, now returns 15,229 souls, a decrease of 4,910 or a fourth of its 1891 
population. 1,022 of its native population were enumerated in Hissar. 

29. Rohtak District . — The Rohtak District shows an increase of 40,197, 
(^9»775 males and 20,422 females) or close on 7 per cent, and has now a popula- 
tion of 630,672 of whom 528,842 are returned as District-born as against 490,569 
in 1891, an increase of 7 8 per cent.* These results are eminently good seeing 
that famine prevailed in this District, though not to anything like the same extent 
as in Hissar, in 1897 and in 1899. 

Jhajjar Tahsil suffered most from famine and its population has only increas- 
ed about 3'2 per cent. It Is not protected by canals and well-irrigation failed. 
The other Tahsils show Increases of 6*3 (Gohana), 8 4 (Sampla) and 8‘3 
(Rohtak) per cent. 

Gohana is fully protected, while Sampla and Rohtak are partially protected 
by canals. 

A scrutiny of the population-returns for villages was made by the Revenue 
Assistant (Malik Mehdi Khan) w'lth the following results: — 

Tahsil Rohtak. — The decreases due to famine are small, often nominal, 
but cholera affected 9 villages more or less seriously. The only unhealthy tract 
is the Canal Assessment Circle containing 28 villages, of which, however, only 6 

Khirwaii from 4,5>i 104658 sliow a decrease, and of these 6 only 3 

Sanghi „ ..... 5,677 „ 5,136 show a serious falling off since 1891. 
It is remarked that in this tract canal and rain water used to collect and de- 
teriorate the climate. A channel was constructed which has remedied matters 
but malaria still prevails in the rainy season 

Tahsil Jhajjar. — In the Rosli Rain Circle, 8, in the Bhur Kachcha, 15, in 
the Bhur Pakka, 29, and in the Dheri, 6 villages show a decreased population. 
These Circles suffered from famine and cholera. The first has no irrigation at 
all : the Bhur Circles, though well-land Circles, suffered from the fact that in dry 
seasons the wells become brackish and “ yield no crop in the Dehrl the ka7nin 
classes emigrated owing to a deficiency in the supply of drinking water. 

Tahsil Gohana. — There has been a decrease in 14 villages of the Central 
Canal Circle only. This Circle receives canal water in abundance, and in 
consequence the climate is very damp, and malarial fever occurs every year. The 
District note, however, goes on to say that the Canal has been extended and no 

overflow now occurs, but that neverthe- 


Rurki from • 

Mahra „ 

Baraudali from 
Butana ,, 

Ahmadpur Mazra from 
Gangfsarfrom « 
Thaska ,, 

Sarai Namdar Khan from 
Kailana Khas from 


1,869 to 1,783 


1,813 
6,156 
7.601 
876 
677 
672 , 

595 . 
128 , 


1.752 

5.836 

7.509 

751 

525 

514 

485 

71 


less the 
those 


people 


are 


in 


villages in the 


decreases 


unirrigated 


not as healthy as 
tracts. The nine 
margin show noticeable 
in this Circle. Nevertheless 
Gohana Tahsil, though the most densely 
pcDpiilated, is the most prosperous in the 
District. 

Tahsil Sampla. — 7 villages in the Canal Circle show a decrease, most 

marked in the 5 villages noted. Bahadur- 
garh is a small town and is probably 
decaying like so many other towns of 
the same character. 


S’ilanah from 
Bidhlan „ 

Sisana ,, 

Siloti ,, . 

Parnala ,, 
Bahadurgarh from 


2.347 to 1,560 
n 952 ,, 

5,446 5 272 

1,472 „ 1,397 
816 „ 675 

6,103 „ 5,974 


♦ The births returned in 1891 — 1900 were 256,123, in number and exceeded the deaths recorded by <4 206* 
The increase in the District-born population was, according to the Census returns, 38,273 or IS 933 less than* the 
estimated increase according to the vital statistics, but regarding these the Deputy Commissioner remarks a* 
follows 

“ The Civil Surgeon attributes this difference to faulty registration and probably some mistakes occurred in 
the enumeration itself. It may be noted that these figures are only up to 1900, and it will probably be found 

when vital statistics for 1901 are compiled, that as an aftermath of the Famine, the number of deaths will exceed 
the number of births, as was eminently the case in 1900 (when there were over 40,000 deaths and unde- 3o 000 
births). The Civil Surgeon attributes the increased population to I— Openingup canals in aiid areas. II — Rail* 
way communication. Ill— Less infant mortality from small pox.” ‘ 

It is clear then that but for the abnormally heavy mortality of 1 900, the District would have Shown a verv 
rreat increase in population. 
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In the Rain-land Circle 10 villages show a decrease, only marked in two 
DabaudhaKhurdfrom . . . .1,05710964 cascs. Scarcity is assigned as the causc 

Loharheri from 826 „ 681 -vf’hich led to the emigration of kamtns. 

The District has undoubtedly been saved from disaster by the extension of 
Canal irrigation, five new raj-bahas having been opened since 1891. The popu- 
lation in the villages in these raj-bahas has risen rapidly. 

30. Dujana State.— i:he Dujana State now returns 24,174 souls, a decrease 
of 2,276 or nearly 9 per cent. 1,996 of its State-born population were enume- 
rated in Rohtak and 1,288 in Gurgaon. 

31. Gurgaon District. — The population of Gurgaon has risen from 668,929 
to 746,208 an increase of 77,279 (40,214 males and 37,065 females), since 1891, 
in spite of the famine which prevailed m 1896-97, and iSgp-igoo, the former being 
a period of scarcity rather than of famine. 


The District-born population has increased from 546,035 in 1891 to 612,863 in 1501, 2.^. by 66,828, or 12-2 per 
cent. The births returned in 1891-1900 (314,140) exceeded the deaths by 77457. 

The increase in each Tahsil is large, but Palwal and Firozpur-Jhirka show 
the highest increases, the former being protected by the Agra Canal, while 
Firozpur has recovered from a set-back in the 1881-91 decade. 

The increase is almost entirely confined to the rural areas, the towns of 
Rewari, Hathin and Hodal showing decreased populations. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner, however, remarks that ‘ the close of the famine has left the people very much 
in the same condition as they were before the famine with a burden of debt added, 
and the famine was profitable to the traders in grain who had hoards of it in 
stock, and sold it at high prices while the butchers amassed wealth by the trade in 
hides.’ 

32. Pataudi State, — Pataudi which belongs geographically to Gurgaon had 
an increase of 2,931 souls and now returns 21,933. It gains by immigration 
from Gurgaon. 

33. Delhi District. — The District population (689,039) has increased by 
50,350 or 7‘8 per cent, and the increase is distributed thus : — 

Delhi City ... ... ... ... +15,996 

Delhi Tahsil (excluding City) ... ... ... +13,465 

Sonepat ... ... ... ... ... +13,48 

Ballabgarh ... ... ... ... ... + 7»04i 

The District-born population, however, has increased from 498,328 to 
534,104 an increase of 35,776, or only 7*2 per cent.* 

The Deputy Commissioner writes : — “ There is no doubt that the health of 
the District has benefited by the many seasons of drought which have occurred 
during the decade. The scarcity has never been severe enough to lower the 
death rate by starvation, whereas the absence of floods has diminished the 
scourge of malaria.” In Delhi Tahsil every Assessment Circle shows an increase. 

In Sonepat and Ballabgarh Tahsils the villages of the Khadir on the Jam.na 
show decreases of population and this is attributed to swampage, the flood-water 
accumulating round them in the rainy season. 


... 597 to ss» 
... 672 „ 564 
... 368 „ 3,5 

... 36S „ 313 

... ... 234 „ 202 

539 .. 42a 
... 536 „ 446 
... ... 397 .. 318 

... 1,261 „ 1,057 


its unhealthy climate. The adjacent villages of Bali Qutbpur, Sardhana, Pugthala 


* This number exceeds the estimated increase from the vital statistical returns, 32,984 more births having 
been recorded than deaths in 1 891 — igcxD, and in the city of Deihi the deaths in that decade exceeded the births 
by 3,840 so that, excluding the city, the births in the District exceeded the deaths by 36,824* This appears to be in 
close accord with the increase in the District-born population which is chiefly found in the District outside the City. 
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Basaudi „ 
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Tahsil Sonepat. — Of the 

former Tahsil the villages 
chiefly affected are noted in the 
margin. Besides these Khadir 
villages Basantpur, a very small 
village, has fallen from 77 to 
35 inhabitants owing to flood- 
ing and Ahulana has fallen 
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and Bijana also show a decrease and apparently the neighbourhood of Ahulana 
generally is not healthy. The decreases in Nandnaur (458 to 333) and Asadpur 
^410 to 316) are not explained. 

The population of Tahsil Sonepat has nevertheless risen by 7'3 per cent. 

In Ballabgarh Tahsil the Khadir Circle shows a decrease of about 4 per 
cent, but the diluvion of some 2,000 acres is assigned as the cause of this. 
The’ population of Ballabgarh Tahsil, as a whole, shows an increase of 5*8 per 
cent. 

It would thus appear that the Western Jumna and Agra Canals have ceased 
to cause injury in this District, the Khadir tract alone being affected by natural 
swampage. 

34. Karnal District. — This District, as now constituted, shows an increase 
of 22,065 souls on the figures of 1891, having now a population of 883,225 or an 
increase of 2'56 per cent, on the figures of 1891, of whom 739,129 or 83’7 per 
cent, of the total are District-born.* 

Tahsil Karnal. — The population has risen from 241,369 to 248,544, an 
increase of 7,175 souls, of whom less than 6,000 however belong to the rural 
areas, Karnal town having a larger population than in 1891 by some 1,600 persons. 

This increase is however by no means uniform. In Pargana Karnal the 
Khadar Circle shows a merely nominal increase, the Bangar a satisfactory 
increase of over 8 per cent, and the Nardak of over 12 per cent. The District 
Census Report says : — 

“ The figures do not exhibit any matter for serious alarm. In Karnal Par- 
gana the population is stationary in the Khadar Circle but in the other tw’o 
circles the increase is considerable. In the Karnal Nardak, where canal irrigation 
has been extended by the Chautang Project and the Nardak Rajbaba, and which 
has benefiited by the realignment of the Western Jumna Canal and the carrying 
out of drainage works, the increase in population has been steady ; from 40,536 
in 1881 the figures have gone to 53, 173 in 1901 or an increase of 12,637 
31 per cent, in twenty years.” 

In Pargana Indri the Khadar Circle shows an increase of about 5 per cent, 
though its population is still less than it was in i88i, but both the Bangar and 
Nardak Circles show marked decreases, and the population of the pargana as a 
whole has fallen from 113,867 in 1891 to 110,047 in 1901. 

The Deputy Commissioner remarks : — “ In Indri Pargana the Khadar Circle 

though showing an increase of 
2,391 souls has not yet made up 
the loss of the previous decade. 
The new Sirsa Branch has in- 
juriously affected the health of 
some 26 villages in Karnal 
and Thanesar on its banks.” 
The figures for each Circle are 
given in the margin. The canal irrigated area in this Tahsil rose from 26,467 
acres in 1891 to 49,633 in 1901 or nearly double. 

Tahsil Panipat. — The population has increased from 184,856 to 196,284 
or 6' 1 8 per cent., having thus recovered from the check it received in the pre- 
vious decade when it fell slightly. It has now' a density of 425 persons to the 
square mile, and this being so its progress is satisfactory. In the healthier 
Bangar tract the population has increased over 6 per cent, but in the Khadar by 
less than 4 per cent. 

Tahsil Thanesar. — This is the only Tahsil in the District which shows 
a decrease, as a whole, and this decrease follows a heavy falling off in the 1881-91 
decade. In 1881 the Tahsil had a population of 209,341, in 1891 of 177,442 
and in 1901 of 173,208, so that in 20 years it has lost 17 per cent, of its popula- 
tion. The town of Thanesar has contributed but little to this decrease. It is a 

* Comparison of the latter figures with those of 1891 is not possible as the District did not then include 
Thanesar Tahsil and there are no figures by Tahsils for the District-born population of 1891. 
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small town — of only 5,066 inhabitants or 1,045 less than in 1891. The decrease 
in the whole Tahsil amounts to no less than 36,133 persons (19,712 males and 
16,421 females), or over 35,000 in the rural area alone. 

The Deputy Commissioner says : — 

“ The worst Tahsil as regards canal irrigation is Thanesar where the whole 
area is insecure. The largest decrease in the population is in the Bangar Circle, 
which shows a falling off of io'6 per cent, during the past decade. The 
Tahsildar’s explanation of the variations in the several circles is given below : 

Bangar. — This was the unirrigated tract most'affected by scarcity : the area is mostly 
barani. Chholandi, Chandhera and Muradnagar on the Jumna Canal have a very damp 
climate and the mortality is large. The Kamins have, owing to scarcity, left their villages 
and gone to Jagadhri Tahsil and Saharanpur. 

Betmarkanda. — Scarcity prevailed here as also fe-vir, which carried off a large 
number of the people. 

Chhachra yaniibi.—TVis circle shows an increase of 1,538 souls. The village of 
Bir Sundi has been newly peopled ; in Kolapur, Partabgarh and Khairi malis from 
Amballa have come and settled since 1891 ; in Devidaspur 255 mail's have settled during 
the past four years from Tahsils Rupar and Kharar. Several villages in this circle have 
gone down.” 

A list of 15 villages In the Bangar Circle which have lost 30 per cent, or 
more of their population since 1891 is given, and more than half the villages in 
this Circle show a decrease. 

Tahsil Kaithal. — With a population of 204,734 In 1881, of 257,493 in 
1891 and of 265,189 In 1901 — an increase of nearly 30 per cent, in 20 years. 
Kaithal Tahsil might be considered conspicuously prosperous, yet it contains the 
most unhealthy tract In the District. Irrigated by the Sirsa Branch of the 
Western Jumna Canal since 1892-93 cultivation has greatly increased, but the 
climate is said to have deteriorated. 

The naturally unhealthy Naili Tract shows a further decrease of population, 

amounting to 13 per cent. In 
the past decade. To relieve 
this tract the Sarsuti Canal 
was commenced, partly as a 
Famine Relie: Work, in 1897. 
It was expected that this canal 
would drain the Sainsa Jhil and 
i protect a portion of the tract 
from flooding, and It appears that though not yet in full w'orking order it has to 
some extent diminished the injury formerly done by the floods. 

Besides this tract both the Pehowa Bangar and Indarwar Circles show a 
slight decrease in population. 

There has thus been a falling off in the Bangar Circles of Indri, Thanesar 
and Pehowa but not of Karnal, Panipat or Kaithal. Of the Nardak Circles that 
of Indri alone shows a decrease. The Bet Markanda and Northern Chhachra 
in Thanesar show very small decreases, and the Naili a very heavy one. 

The displacement of the population in this District Is remarkable and 
appears to be almost entirely due to the development of the canal system. 

The cultivated area has increased from 1,605 square miles in 1891 to 1,752 
in 1901, the most noteworthy improvement being in the irrigated area of 
Kaithal Tahsil which is now 190 square miles as compared rvith 52 in 1891. 

35- Jullundur District. — As already stated the District of Jullundur is the 
most densely populated in these Provinces, and it has no canal irrigation though 
it is amply protected by wells. The Deputy Commissioner remarks that the 
scarcity was not as a rule felt by the cultivators of the District, as the decrease in 
produce was made good by the high prices which prevailed, but they lost their 
cattle owing to scarcity of fodder. The chief sufferers during the scarcity are 
said to have been the daryaihdfs or weavers of silk cloth. 

In spite of the fact that the District contributed 56,983 settlers to the 
Chenab Colony, its population Increased from 907,583 to 917,587, i.e., by 10,004 
or ri per cent, and the ratio of District-bom to the total population rose from 
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86‘2 to 87-2 per cent.* Another sig'n that this increase was not due to an 
Influx of refugees from less favoured Districts is that females have increased by 
6191 and males by 3,813. 

Tahsil Jullundur. — The population in this Tahsil has increased from 
20- 301 to 305,976 or by 3-6 per cent. Excluding the town and cantonment it 
has increased from 229,099 to 238,241 or by 3-9 per cent., and of the increased 
numbers (9,142) 5,108 are females and 4,034 males. 

Tahsil Nawashahr. — This Tahsil alone shows a decrease. The population 
fell from 205,625 to 196,339 a decrease of 9,286 or 4-5 per cent, and the females 
have decreased more than the males ( 4,974 as against 4,312.) 

Tahsil Nakodar. — The population rose by 2'4 per cent, from 217,079 in 
1891 to 222,412 in 1901, an increase cf 5,333 (3,170 females and 2,163 males). 

Tahsil Phillour. — The population rose from 189,578 to 192,860, an 
increase of 3,282 (2,100 males and 1,182 females) or 1-7 percent. 

36. Kapurtliala State. — Kapurthala has now a population of 314,351, as 
ao'ainst 252,617 in 1881, an increase of 24^4 per cent. Its great increase was in 
1881-1891, but since the latter year it has added 14,661 to Its population, an 
increase of' nearly 5 per cent, as against i‘i In the Jullundur District, but it has 
only contributed 3,968 settlers to the Chenab Colony whereas Jullundur sent 
over 56,000. 

37. Ludhiana District. — The District population has increased from 
648,722 in 1891 to 673,097 in 1901 or by 3*7 per cent., but Tahsil Samrala exhibits 
a decrease of nearly 4,000. The percentage of District-born is now 82-9 having 
fallen from 83'5 per cent. In 1891.! 

The District contributed 17,807 souls to the population of the Chenab Colony 
in addition to an increase of 16,630 in the number of the District-born. 

Tahsil Ludhiana.— The population has risen from 323,700 to 333,337 
or bv 0,637 souls, of whom 2,315 are included in the town of Ludhiana. Hence the 
Increase in the rural population (now 284,688) is 7,322 or 2-6 per cent. only. 

The Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

“ In the Ludhiana Bet the soil is bad and has not improved since Settlement and many 
villagers have been attracted to the Chenab Canals, but the tract is far from being as 
damp as the Samrala Bet and the falling off is far less marked and general.” 

Tahsil Samrala. — The total population has decreased from 158,770 in 
1891 to 154,995 in 1901 or by 3,775, {i.e., by 2-4 per cent.) in spite of a slight 
Increase in the small urban population, and the Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

“ Serious variations in population are found only in the Samrala and Eastern Ludhiana 
Bet. The falling off in population becomes more and more marked as we approach the 
Eastern boundary of the Samrala Bet and the tract is notoriously unhealthy. Much of its 
land is water logged and its condition goes to prove the connection between malarta and 
high water-levels.” 

Tahsil Jagraon.— The population has risen from 166,252 to 184,765, an 
Increase of 18,513, or in per cent, and this increase is practically confined 
to the rural area. 

38. Maler Kotla State. — Maler Kotla has added 1,751 to its population, 
now 77,506, since 1891 — an Increase of 2 per cent. Its increase since i88i 
amounts to 6,455 over 9 per cent. The District of Ludhiana has risen by 
nearly 8'9 per cent, since 1881. 

39. Ferozepur. — The population of the District has increased from 886,676 
in 1891 to 958,072 in 1901 — or by 71,396 souls — an increase of 8 per cent., but the 
District-born population has only risen from 683,969 to 731,516 — an increase of 
less than 7 per centj The District has, however, contributed 15,048 settlers 
to the Chenab Colony, so that the real increase is larger. 

As the following notes on the different Tahslls show the displacement of the 
population in this District has been curiously unequal. The Tahsils of Ferozepur 

* The births returned in 1891-1900 numbered 385,469 and exceeded the deaths by 83,213, whereas the District* 
born population only increased by 18,746. But adding to the latter the settlers in the Chenab Colony the returns aie 
in close agreement* 

t The births recorded in the decade exceede 4 the deaths by 50,191. 

X Thus the District-born population has increased by 47,547, whereas the births in the decade l89i«l9oa 
out-numbered the registered deaths by 44.968 only. 
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and Zira, which comprise most of the Bet or riverain tracts, are not progressing, 
Ferozepur indeed shows a serious decrease, while Zira is practically stationary. 
Parts of Moga Tahsil which is entirely Rohi or upland also appear to be 
retrogressing. ‘ It appears,’ says a District note, ‘ that the decrease (in 445 
villages of these three Tahsils) has occurred rather in the Rohi Circles than in 
the Bet. The reason is that in 1900 the rainfall rvas unusually heavy : this 
caused fever everywhere, and the death-rate was high.’ The people" of the 
Bet were accustomed to the effects of inundation and suffered less, whereas 
those of the Rohi were more seriously affected by malaria. Emigration to the 
Chenab Colony, Bikanir and Bahawalpur is, however, also assigned as a cause of 
the decreased population in both Circles. 

On the other hand, the decrease in certain villages of Tahsil Muktsar is 
attributed to scarcity, and to the fever epidemic of 1900, but it is added that : — 
“Of course the population increases much more in the upland Rohi with a Jat 
population than in the lowlands inhabited by miscellaneous Mohammadan 
tribes.” 

Tahsil Ferozepur. — This Tahsil has now a population of 165,851 as 
against 179,606 in 1891 — a decrease of 13,755 souls or 7-6 per cent., only to a 
slight extent explained by a decrease in the Cantonment population of 1,096. 
The population of the rural areas has in fact decreased by 9'6 per cent. The 
District Census Report attributes this to the “ terrible mortality from fever ” in 
1900 and the Revenue Assistant in a note points out that 221 out of 358 villages 
show a decreased population. 

Tahsil Zira. — The population has increased from 174, 138 to 176,462 or 
by r*3 per cent only. Out of 363 villages 154 show an actual decrease of 
population. 

Tahsil Moga. — The population has risen by 10,051 and is now 245,857 or 
4‘2 per cent, more than in 1891. 70 of its 208 villages show a decreased popula- 

tion. The District report thus comments on the figures : — 

The increase is very small considering the Tahsil’s capabilities of expansion. But 
there are detinite causes for this : — 

(i) the numbers who have gone to the Chenab Colony; 

(ii) the large numbers who have gone to Hong-Kong, Uganda, the Straits Settle- 

ments, etc. 

It is a fact that some Rs. 2,00,000 are yearly remitted to Moga from these parts. 
The Moga Jat is a restless man and likes foreign service. It is quite a common thing for a 
man who is wanted by the police to go off to China or the Straits."' 


Tahsil Muktsar. — The population, now 172,445, has risen by 10,953 0^ 
nearly 7 per cent. This Tahsil has greater ‘ possibilities of expansion which have 
been checked by the recent scarcity.’ 

Tahsil Fazilka. — This Tahsil shows the greatest development, having 
added 61,823 to its population in the decade. It has now a population of 
197,437, or over 45 per cent, more than in 1891, and 188,952 of this is rural. 
This expansion is due to extended irrigation and the opening of the Southern 
Punjab Railway. 


40. F arid kot Stale . — Faridkot has now a population of 1 24,91 2 as against 
g^, 02 ) 4 ^ in 1881 — an increase of nearly 29 per cent., and it has increased by over 8 
per cent., since 1891. 


41. The Phulkian States. — 


Total Increase since l8Si. 1 

Per cent. ,j 

1 

Fatiala ... ... ... 

, 1 

1 8*8 ' 

Nabha ... 

1 137 i 

Jind ... ... ... 

I 12-8 1 


with a present population of 1,596,692 
has increased by only 13,171 or ‘83 per 
cent, since 1891 : Nabha with 297,949 has 
added 15,193 or 5-3 per cent, to its popu- 
lation ; while Jind with 282,003 shows a 
small decrease of 2,557 ’^9 po’ 

cent. 


42 Lahore District, — The District has now a population of 1,162,109 as 
against 1,075,379 in 1891, an increase of 86,730 or 8 per cent., but the Lahore 
City with Mian Mir Cantonment accounts for 26, 1 10 of this increase. Never- 
theless, excluding the city and Mian Mir Cantonment, the population of the 
District has risen by nearly 7 per cent, and its proportion of District-born has 
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risen considerably, being now 948,410 or 8r6 as against 853,070 or 79*3 per 
cent, of the total population in 1891, so that immigrants are relatively fewer 
than in 1891.* Females, however, have not increased nearly so rapidly as males, 
there being now 48,156 more males, but only 58,574 more females in 1901 than 
in 1891. 

Tahsil Lahore. — In the whole Tahsil the population has risen from 
430,378 to 474,181 or by io’2 per cent, and that in the rural areas from 253,524 
to 271,217 or nearly 7 per cent. Of the Increased numbers, (17,693), in rural 
areas 9,018 are males and 8,675 females. 

Tahsil Sharakpur. — The population has decreased from 133,457 in 1891 
to 1 18,957 or by 14,500, equal to io‘8 per cent., but the females have not 
decreased so rapidly as the males, there being only 6,606 fewer females as 
against 7,894 males. 

Tahsil Kasur. — The population has risen from 280,647 to 31 1,690, an 
increase of 31,043, or in rural areas alone from 246,927 to 275,398, an increase 
of 1 1*5 per cent., but the increase in the number of males is (16,174) greater than 
that of females (12,297) ^^e latter. 

Tahsil Chunian. — The population now 257,281 has risen from 230,897 
or by over 1 1 per cent, and as females have increased more rapidly than males 
the increase is doubtless permanent. 

The administrative Tahsil however correspond so little with the natural 
divisions of this District that it is best to discuss the circumstances of the latter 
as has been done by the Revenue Assistant, Lala TilokChand, in the following 
note : — 

I would divide the Lahore District into four sub-divisions, namely : — 

1. the tract lying north of the Ravi river and forming the Sharakpur Tahsil, 

2. the low-lying tract commanded by the Ravi, 

3. the high tract or Manjha lying between the Ravi and the Sutlej, 

4. the low-lying tract known as the old Beas valley and now commanded by the 

Sutlej. 

4. The statistics show an abnormal decrease of population in most of the villages of 
the first two sub-divisions, while a marked increase is observable in the third. The de- 
crease in the fourth sub-division is comparatively small. 

5. The causes of these notable variations are not far to seek. The first two divi- 
sions are dependent for their irrigation on rainfall, generally aided by w’ells, and partly by 
the river spills and seasonal overflow from the Deg stream. During the long continued 
drought which commenced in 1895 and ended in 1900, the river and the Deg did net over- 
flow their banks and the people could not work their wells with profit owing to the great 
scarcity of fodder. Accordingly, they were obliged to abandon their homes to seek a 
livelihood in more favoured tracts. The Chenab Colony adjoining the Sharakpur Tahsil 
(first sub-division) and the Manjha tract adjoining the second and fourth sub-divisions had 
ample room for them, as irrigation from the Chenab and Bari Doab Canals was extended 
to a large area during the decade. In the Chenab Colony the Gugera branch was opened, 
and a new colony was made in the Chunian Tahsil where the Bari Doab Canal was extend- 
ed. At the same time many Manjha villages welcomed the hard-pressed people of the 
Ravi and the Sutlej. 

The cause of the comparatively small decrease in the fourth sub-division seems to be 
that the tract is partly irrigated by the Sutlej inundation canals and therefore the drought 
did not prove as disastrous there as on the Ravi and in the Sharakpur Tahsil (first two 
sub-divisions).^^ 

43. Amritsar District. — The population of this District has risen from 
992,697 in 1891 to 1,023,828 in 1901, an increase of 31,131 or 3‘i per cent., of 
whom less than half are females (males 16,771, females, 14,360}. The increase in 
Amritsar City alone, however, amounts to 25,663, so that, excluding the city^ 
the District has an increased population of only 5i468 or a little over *5 per cent. 

The District has contributed 67,963 settlers to the Chenab Colony, yet the 
percentage of District-born to the total population has only decreased from 86*7 
in 1891 to 85-3 in 1901. 

The Deputy Commissioner notes that a very large number of wells have been 
sunk since the last Settlement, and that there is extensive canal irrigation, but he 
adds : — 

“Though the canal brings many benefits still there are many tracts excessively irri- 
gated from it and this must result in excessive mortality from malarial fever.'' 

* The births recorded, however, only number 462,079 or 81,688 ^more than the recorded deaths id i 89I*X9009 
wbtreas the District-born population has increased by 95,340. 
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Tahsil Amritsar.— The population has risen from 462,734 to 488,383, but 
the increase is entirely in the city of Amritsar which has increased by 25,663 
souls, rural areas showing a decrease of 18 (+532 females and — 550 males). 

Tahsil Ajnala. — The population has fallen from 224,836 to 209,869, a 
decrease of 14,967, or 6'6, — 8,359 being males and 6,608 females. 

Tahsil Tarn Taran. — The population now 325,576, has risen by 20,449 
since 1891 or by 67 per cent. 

44. NaJian State — The progressive Hill State of Nahanhas now a popula- 
tion of 135,687 or 23,316 more than in 1881, an increase of 21 per cent. It has 
added 11,553 to its population since 1891. 

45. Simla District. — The District as now constituted shows an increase 
of 4,500, over 2,500 of these being accounted for by immigrant labourers on the 
Kalka-Simla Railway. The town of Simla itself, with Kasumpti and Jutogh, 
show's an increase of nearly 700 souls, while the rural population, now 21,449, 
has increased by only 237 souls according to the District report, though the 
increase appears to be greater.* It is remarkable that according to the vital 
statistical returns i ,748 few'er births than deaths have been registered in this Dis- 
trict since 1891. In only one year, 1898, did the births exceed the deaths. This 
appears to indicate very imperfect registration of births in the Simla Municipality, 
but the circumstances of the District, as a whole, with its large floating popula- 
tion (only 18,54^, out a total population of 40,35 1 are returned as District- 
born) are exceptional and no certain conclusions can be drawm. 

46 Simla Hill States. — These, as a whole, show an increase most marked 
in Bashahr (1176 per cent.), Keonthal (i3’o5 per cent.), and in Balsan, Kum- 
harsain, Bhajjl and Baghal. Nalagarh shows a marked decrease of 275 per 
cent , and Jubbal, Bilaspur, Mailog, Bija and Darkoti small decreases. The 
population in all the States taken together has risen from 371,335 in 1891 to 
389,349 — or by 4'8 per cent, only — since 1891. 

47. Kangra. — The conditions of this District are peculiar. There w'ould 

gg^ appear to be but little room for extension 

!s8i "! 73o!84s of Cultivation, the people are averse to 

••• - 763.030 emigration and the population remains 

■" almost stationary as the marginal figures 

show, though those of 1868 have been held to be not very trustworthy. 

The District-born population now amounts to 720,348, or 93^8 per cent, of 
the total, as against 718,830 or 94’2 per cent, in 1891, an almost nominal 
Increase. The births registered how’ever exceeded the deaths by 4,897, so that a 
somewhat higher increase might have been anticipated. 

Tahsil Kangra.— The rural population is practically stationary having 
increased by 898 only. 

Tahsil Nurpur. — This Tahsil shows a decrease of 2,606, and the District 
Census Report states : — 

“An explanation which may be tentatively advanced is that a large proportion of the 
land in these Tahsils being poor wall not well support an increase of population, and if there 
has been an increase in reality it has been drawn off by emigration for private and military 
service. In addition to the 37th and 38th Dogras another Dogra regiment is being raised, 
and there are Dogra companies in other regiments.” 

The falling off in Tahsil Hamirpur amounts to 1,281 souls, and the above 
explanation applies to this Tahsil also. The Dera Tahsil is absolutely stationary 
and the only Tahsil in Kangra proper which shows a real increase is that of 
Palampur which has now a population of 132,955 or 3,356 more than in 1S91, 
or 25 per cent, increase. 

Kulu. — In the Kulu Sub-Division Plahch Sub-Tahsil again is stationary 
with a population of 50,631 or 80 more than in 1891, while Kulu Tahsil has now 


Hihalatan 

Area. 


♦ The rural population in 1891 was 24,089, but from this must be deducted I,I3S, the then population of 
Rawain and Dhadhi States, and the rural population of Kalka and Kasauli, for which separate figortsaic not 
available. 
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Total... 

Lahul 

Spiti 


1901. 

10.436 

7,20s 

3.231 ^ 


9.530 

5.982 

3.548 


Thb movement of the population in the Himalayan area 


Sub-Himalavan 

Alts A. 


68,954 or 4,324 niore people than in 1891. Lahul and Spiti were however 

1891. enumerated on the 1900 at the commence- 

merit of the cold weather instead of its 
close as in 1891, and this probably accounts 
for the difference in the figures. The 
increase in the Kulu Valley has thus exceeded 3,000 souls. 

48. Mandi State. — No Hill State shows a greater advance than Mandi, 
which has now a population 1^4,045 against 147, oiy in 1881, an increase 
of 18 per cent. 

49 - Suket State. — Suket has also increased by 2,192 or by 4 per cent, since 
1881, having now a population of 54,676. 

These two States have increased by over 14 per cent., and thus advanced 
more rapidly since 1881 than the British District of Kangra, which has only 
increased its population by a little over 5 per cent, since that year. 

50. Chamha A/ai'e.-— Chamba, (127,834), has only increased by 3 per cent, 
since 1891, but in the 1881-91 decade it added 8,259 to its population and has 
thus risen by 10-5 per cent., again a greater increase than in the British District 
of Kangra. 

The figures of the Simla 
District being excluded from 
the table in the margin, as 
abnormal it will be seen that 
the females have as a rule 
increased perceptibly faster 
than the males during the 
past 20 years in the terri- 
tories which form the 
Himalayan Area. 

51. Ambala District. — The decrease of the population in Ambala from 
863,641 souls in 1891 to 815,880 in 1901, a decrease of 47,761 or 5I per cent.. 

Paragraph 28, page 83 of the Punjab Census IS remarkable. The more SO when it is 
ReportfiSga. remembered that in i88i — 91 the popu- 

lation was practically stationary. The District-born population is now returned 
at 685,062 or 83'9 per cent of the whole population enumerated. But as in 
the case of Karnal no comparison w'ith the District-born figures of 1891 can 
be made because Thanesar Tahsil has been transferred to that District. 

Tahsil Ambala. — Of the total decrease of 12,561, 1 1,905 appertain to 

the rural area, the city 
and cantonments showing 
a decreased population of 
656 only. The population 
of this Tahsil is thus less 
now than it w'as in 1881 
by some 2,500 souls, and 
the decrease, since that 
year, is composed of twice 
as many males as females. 

Tahsil Jagadhri. — In 

this Tahsil the fall of 
1881 — 91 has been 
accelerated and the 
females have decreased 
half as fast again as the 
males. 



Males. 

Ul CJ 
tJD re W 

a (j ^ 

Females. 

ntage 

crease 

rease. 


1901. 

1881. 

V c ^ 

^ C 

1901. 

1881. 

Perce 
cf in 
or dec 

Nahan ... 

75.4^1 

63.505 

+ 19-20 

60,226 

49,066 

+2274 1 

Simla StJtts 

ao6,2o5 

183.799 

j + I 2-8o 

i 83,:43 

15s, 1 99 

+i8- 

Kangra j 

359^106 

380,867 

+478 

369,018 

349,978 

+ 5*44 1 

Mandi and / ' 
Siiktt. S 1 

1 1 9,860 

104,863 

1 

; +i 4'29 

I oS,86 1 

94,633 

+ tS '03 

Chamha ... j 

66,474 

1 

1 60,382 

+ io'o8 

61,360 

55,391 

+1077 


— 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, j 

1881 ... 

1891 ... 

1501 ... 

220,477 

230,567 

218,006 

1 22,988 
129,684 
121,318 

97,489 , 
100,883 
96,688 

1891-1901 

— 12,561 

—8,366 

— 4 ,' 9 S 1 


1 Persons. | Males. 

1 ! 

Females. 

1881 ... 

1891 ... 

1901 ... 

169,640 

168,634 

161,238 

92.387 

91,040 

88,262 

77,250 

77,594 

72,976 1 

1 { 

1891*1901 ... J “ 7,30 j 

-2,778 

—4.618 1 
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— 

Persons, 

Males. 

j 

Females. 

j88i ... 

I4S.<533 

79,295 

1 

, 33? ; 

1891 

141,326 

76,676 

64,650 i 

1901 ... 

131,043 

71.647 

59,395 ; 

1891-1901 

— 10,284 j 

■-S.029 

—5.25s 


— 

Persons. 

Males. 

■ 

Females. 

1881 ... 

167,869 

Exduding 

Kalka. 

1891 ... 

176 398 

98,261 

78 037 

1901 ... 

166,367 

93,859 

72,408 

1891-1901 

— 10,031 j 

—4.403 

—5,639 


— 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

■ 

i88i ... 

154,303 

88,046 

66,257 

1891 ... 

146,816 

80,139 

66,677 

1901 ... 

139,327 

76,495 

62,832 

1891-1901 ... 

—7.489 

— 3.!544 

—3,845 


Tahsil Naraingarh. 
— In this Tahsil also the 
decadence has been more 
rapid than in 1881 — gi, 
and the decrease among 
females since 1891 is 
more than that amongst 
the males. 


Tahsil Kharar. — The 
Kharar Tahsil (including 
Kalka and Kasauli) shows 
a decrease of a similar 
kind. 


Tahsil Rupar. — In 

this Tahsil also the same 
phenomenon appears. 


Causes of the decrease. — No other District exhibits this phenomenon of 
a general decline in population, which decline is proportionately far heavier among 
the female than it is among the male element. It will be observed that in the 
1881 — 91 decade the decrease was, {except in Tahsil Kharar), more marked 
amongst the males, the females in Jagadhri and Rupar showing small increases 
though the male population had diminished in the latter Tahsil by as many as 
7,907. The number of deaths registered in the District (presumably as at present 
constituted) exceeded the births by 15,184 in the 1891-1900 decade. This is 
significant because the deaths of emigrants from the District would not, if they 
died outside its limits, be registered in it, and thus the number of deaths returned 
should no* be increased but lessened by emigration so that the decrease in the 
population can hardly be attributed to that cause. Again defective registration 
of births and deaths will not explain the figures for, presumably, the former are 
not less carefully registered than the latter. 


As pointed out in the District report the decrease is marked in the rural 
population of every Tahsil and it is indeed clear that the general decay of the 
smaller towns in no way explains this decadence in the population of the District. 
With the exception of Ambala itself, Buria, and Sadhaura, all the towns show an 
increased population. 


The healtli of the District during the past decade is thus described by the 
Civil Surgeon 

" Malarial fevers have been the chief cause in diminishing the population in the Dist- 
rict. This is well illustrated in the accompany- 
• Not printed. ing diagram^. The course of the disease cor- 

responds almost exactly with the curve of the total deaths. It is interesting 
to note that years which are marked by 2 high death rate from fevers are also marked by 
a hiffh death rate from bowel complaints (dysentery and diarrhoea). Cholera prevailed in an 
epidemic form in the District in 1891-92, and again in 1895--96. There were 244 cases 
in 1900. Small-pox caused a severe epidemic in 1896 when there were 3,544 deaths from 
this cause. It has, however, steadily declined ever since and only 49 deaths occurred from 
it in 1900. There has >een no other form of epidemic which could possibly affect th*. 
general population.*' 

The District Census Report adds 

“ The chief cause of the decrease of population was'the mortality caused by cholera, 
fevers and small-pox as stated by the Civil Surgeon. But to some extent it was also due 
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to the severe scarcity which prevailed through the larger portion of the District in the years 
and 1899—1900. Cases of actual starvation were probably not many but there 
can be no doubt that a large number of poorer people did not get sufficient and wholesome 
food during those hard times and were reduced to such a condition that they succumbed 
to diseases which otherwise wmuld not have proved fatal. The fact that the decrease is 
most marked in Tahsils Ambala, Kharar and Naraingarh which suffered the most from scar- 
city is a clear proof that want of food was not an unimportant factor in reducing the pop- 
ulation. The Tahsils of Rupar and Jagadhri have the rivers Sutlej and Jumna respect- 
ively on their borders and the Khadar Circles in these two Tahsils had generally good times 
when scarcity prevailed elsewhere. So the decrease in those two Tahsils is not so consi- 
derable as in the other three Tahsils.” 

These remarks, however, in no way explain the decrease in the fertile Tah- 
sils of Rupar and Jagadhri. As regards the latter Tahsil it is remarked that:— 

“The Western Jumna Canal has done much harm to the health of the villages on its 
sides. Its banks being low the adjoining lands were generally full of water from percola- 
tion and floods in the beginning of the past decade. This gave rise to general weakness 
and malarial fevers and the consequence was that the population of the canal side villages 
was much reduced. The Canal Department has, however, raised the embankments in 
many parts and percolation is gradually diminishing and it is hoped that as soon as the 
embankments are complete the health of the people in those villages will much improve.” 

A map prepared to show the localities in which population has diminished 
only renders the question what causes have led to this decrease throughout the 
District more obscure. The villages w'hich return diminished populations are 
scattered throughout the District and not confined to any one part or tract. 

Kahia State. — This State has now a smaller population than in 1881 hav- 
ing now' returned 67,181 persons as against 67,708 in 1881 and 68,633 1891. 

It is geographically a part of Tahsil Jagadhri in Ambala and shares its decad- 

ence. 

52. Hoshiarpur District. — Hoshiarpur has now' a population of 989,782 as 
against 1,011,659 in 1891, a decrease of 21,877 or 2' i per cent., two-thirds of 
the decrease being among the male population. 

The District-born population has decreased from 932, 137 10-1891 to 910,847 
or by 2-3 per cent, and now' amounts to 92 per cent, of the total population. 

The births returned during the past decade (1891 — 1900) numbered 53,140 
more than the recorded deaths, so that instead of a decrease of some 2 1,000 in 
the District-born population an increase of over 50,000 might have been anti- 
cipated. Emigration to the Chenab Colony accounts for 35,099 and the Revenue 
Assistant notes that numbers have also taken up land in the Native States 
. of Nahan, Mandi and Suket, a fact borne out to 

Kah'in^^™ 380- some extent as regards Nahan but not as regards 
Mandi ... ... 5^4 Mandi or Sukct by thc Census returns, w'hich show 

Coi'nL3 44, 74 and77 0f'Tabk XI, the numbers given in the margin as enumerated in 
pages V and vi. thoSC States. 

That the decrease, however, is to be chiefly accounted for by emigration 
will be clear from the fact that the female population has only decreased 
by 7,683, while the male fallen by 14,194 or nearly twice as many. In 

Tahsils Garhshankar and Una the decrease is practically confined to the males, 
and in Dasuya it is chiefly among the latter (5,422 males to 1,920 females), 
but in Hoshiarpur Tahsil 4,031 less females to 5,721 less males are returned. 
The decrease of population in the latter Tahsil is probably permanent. 

The Deputy Commissioner thus compares the 
cultivated area of the years kharif and rabi 1890- 
91 and kharif and rabi 1899-1900 by tahsils, and 
he adds : — “ The destructive action of the chos has 
thrown much good land out of cultivation, while the 
new' cultivation has no doubt been of inferior quality. 
This process has in all probability operated in the 
direction of a decrease in population by emigration.” 

The annual loss, in land revenue alone caused by the and rivers exceeds 
Rs. 32,000. On the other hand it is remarked that 

“The irrigated area of the District in 1891 was 45,193 acres and in 1900 it rose to 
56,440. In other words the irrigated area has in lo years risen by 25 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the Revenue papers the number oi pace a wells has increased by 2,000 since 1891. 
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1890 91. i 8 ^ 9 -i 9 oO' 

Dasuya ... 210,209 207093 

Hoshiarpur ... 162,900 164,816 

Garhshankar... 188,714 186, 4=^3 

Ura ... 173.891 160,012 


Total ... 735.714 7-8,214 
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About ^ of the total increase in the irrigated area is nahri which is due to the development 
of irrigation from the Shah Nahr Canal in the Dasuya Tahsil.” 

Tahsil Hoshiarpur. — The population is now 264,112 souls a decrease of 
9,752 but the town of Hoshiarpur ( — 4,003) accounts for nearly half the falling 

off. But in the Sirwal Assessment Circles the falling 
off is very marked and the Rakar has also decreased 
by nearly 2,000 persons. 

Tahsil Dasuya has now a population of 239,004 
as against 244,346 in 1891, a decrease of 5,34a. 
Here again the heaviest decrease is in the Sirwal, 
but the Bet also shows a large decrease. 

Tahsil Garhshankar has now a population of 
261,468 or 2,673 less than in 1891. The heaviest 
decrease is in the Bet. 

Tahsil Una has a population of 225,198 or 
4,110 less than in 1891, distributed as in the margin. 


Sirwal I, Decrease 

—5,052. 

Sirwal II, „ 

— 3 > 563 . 

Sirwal 

... — 2,549 

Bet 

... 1,922 

Maira 

— 950 

Rakkar 

... — 202 

Bet 

... —2,893 

Sirwal 

— 130 

Bit-Manaswah 

... — ibo 

Bet I 

... —2,645 

Jhar 

... —1,227 

Bit 

—790 

Dun 

^371 

Pahar 

—68 


53- Gurdaspur District. — The District population has decreased from 
943,922 in 1891 to 940,334 in 1901, i.e., by 3,588 or ’37 per cent. Females have, 
however, hardly decreased at all, males being 3,478 fewer than in 1891. The 
District has contributed 43,593 settlers to the Chenab Colony, but its percentage 
(89 ’c) of District-born to total population remained practically the same as in 
1891, the numbers having decreased from 848,202 to 845,686.* 


Tahsil Gurdaspur. — The population has risen from 252,092 in 1891 to 
258,379 in 1901, an increase of 6,287, cr 2'5 per cent., males 2,870 and 
females 3,417. 

Tahsil Batala, — The Tahsil population has risen from 300,644 to 305,867 
or by r7 per cent, only, but as the town of Batala (27,365) has only a nominal 
increase of 142 souls the increase in the remaining areas is 5,081, or f8 per 
cent., of whom 2,119 are males and 2,962 females. 


Tahsil Pathankot. — The population of this Tahsil is now 141,623 or 
only 773 more than in 1891, and in the rural area there has been an actual 
decrease of 2,443 souls. 

Tahsil Shakargarh. — The population of this Tahsil has fallen from 
250,336 to 234,465 a decrease of 15,871 — of whom over two-fifths are females — , 
equivalent to a decrease of 6-3 per cent. In 1881, however, the population of 
this Tahsil was only 219,511 and it is therefore 6‘S per cent, higher now than 
it was in that year. 

54. Sialkot District. — The population is now 1,083,909 as against 
1,119,847, a decrease of 35,938 or over 3 per cent, but the Chenab Colony has 
absorbed 103,390 of its population, so that by putting back the colonists the 
population of this District may be said to have really increased by 67,452, or 
6'02 per cent. That the decrease is really due to emigration might also have 
been inferred from the fact that, while the males have decreased by 25,156, the 
females are only 10,782 less than in 1891. 

The District-born population has fallen from 1,035,425 to 992,743, being 
thus 42,682 less than in 1891, or by 4-1 per cent. As might have been anticipated 
the District. born shows a greater decrease than the whole population,! the former 
having contributed largely to the Chenab Colony. 

Malarial fever, prevalent in 1S92 and 1900, was not conspicuously fatal in any 
particular tract and the decrease in the population is general. 

Tahsil Sialkot. — The population has increased from 302,866 in 1891 
to 312,688 in 1901, and as the town of Sialkot only shows an increase of 2,869 
the rural population has increased by 6,953, being now 254,732, or by 2-8 per 
cent. 


• The births recorded (409,056) exceed the deaths by 58,908. 

+ The births returned exceeded the deaths registered by 130756 during the decade. The "District-born,'* 
however, have decreased by 42,682, so that 173,43^ persons have to be accounted for. The Colony accounts for 
I0 3>390» and some 70,000 must have emigrated elsewhere. 
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Tahsil Pasrur. — In this Tahsll the population has decreased from 
203,875 in 1891 to 193,746 in 1901. The decrease in the past decade thus 
amounts to 10,129, or nearly 5 per cent, of whom two-fifths are females. 

Tahsil Raya.' — The population has decreased from 214,671 in 1891 to 
192,440, or by 22,231, equal to 10-3 per cent, but the males have decreased by 
12,930 and the females by only 9,301. 

Tahsil Zafarwal. — The population has fallen from 190,970 in i8gi to 
178,887, or 6 3 per cent. Males have decreased by 6,923, females by 5,160. 

Tahsil Daska. — The population, now 206,148, is only 1,317 less than in 
1891, and the number of females shows a slight increase. 

55 - Gujrat District. — The population of Gujrat is now 750,548 souls, or 
10,327 less than in 1891, a decrease of I '35 per cent. The decrease is prac- 
tically confined to the two Tahsils of Phalian and Kharian, and the fact that in 
the District as a whole the number of females has actually increased by 785 
points to emigration as the cause of the decrease. 

During the past decade 84,246 more births than deaths were registered, 
yet the District-born population has fallen from 720,251 to 704,905, a decrease 
of 15,346 or 2‘i3per cent. There are thus about 100, cco persons to be accounted 
for unless we assume that the enumeration -was Incomplete, or that births have 
been often registered twice, or that deaths have not been completely registered. 
None of these assumptions are justified. The present census was most carefully 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner (Captain A. C. Elliott) and imperfect 
registration would be likely to show' fewer births, as well as few'er deaths, than 
actually occurred. 

The District has supplied 25,352 settlers to the Chenab Colony and there 
has been considerable emigration to Gujranwala (34,548 as against 8,730 in 
1891), but the numbers enumerated in Shahpur hardly equal the figure of 1891 
(9,310 as against 8,424), so that the Jhelum Canal has not yet attracted many 
settlers or labourers to the latter District. The emigration would thus appear 
to have been to countries beyond India, as noted in the District report, but 
that emigration can hardly have been on so extensive a scale as to account for 
the deficiency which still remains. 

Tahsil Gujrat. — The Tahsil has now a population of 309,887, or 1,026 more 
than in 1891, but the towm of Gujrat has increased its population by 1,360 souls 
so that in the rural areas there has been a slight decrease, This is chiefly due to 
the decrease in the Hithar Circle, and the Deputy Commissioner says : — 

“ In this Tahsil the best cultivated lands arc in'Jatatar and Hithar, but there is very little 
room for further extension, and emigration to a certain extent is necessary. The Bulandi 
or sub-montane tract is not densely populated and as, with the exception of one or two 
harvests, the crops there have been good even in the scarcity period of 1895-98, people 
have not left their homes and so w'e find there an increase equal to g per cent, of the 
population of 1891. Jatatar shows an increase of only 4^ per cent, ow'ing to emicrration. 
Hithar, which though congested is not worse off than Jatatar, shows a decrease of 12,944, 
or about 17 per cent. The set of the Chenab river for the past decade has been unfavour- 
able to this District. Consequently some villages have lost their lands and the people 
have gone to the other tracts. Some Bahrupias, whose lands were acquired for the 
Khanki head works, have been given lands in the Chenab Colony. The decrease therefore 
in the Hithar of Gujrat is due partly to river action and partly to emigration due to want 
of room for the increased population.” 

Tahsil Kharian. — The population has fallen from 248,076 in 1891 to 
242,687 in 1901, a decrease of 5,389 or 2-17 per cent., but the female populatiori 
has Increased by 1,602, males having decreased by 6,991. The District report 
notes : — 

There is increase both in the Jhelum Bet and Pabbi circles, but tie Maira shows 
a decrease of 7,610, or about 4 per cent. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Maira of Kharian is a large tract consisting of no less than 399 villages. It may be 
divided roughly into two parts ; the eastern, which gets more rain and where crops are not 
so uncertain, has not decreased in population, but the western half, where the rainfall is 
often precarious, has suffered severely from drought and the emigration has been extensive. 
It is from this part that a number of people, several thousands in fact, have gone to 
Africa. The tract, however, is not irrigated and, therefore, emigration in time of scarcity 
js a most desirable thing,*' 

Tahsil Phalian.-— The population is now' 197,974, having decreased by 
5,964 or a'9 per cent, since 1891 and the female population has decreased far 
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more than the male, being 4,246 less than in 1891 as against a decrease of 1,718 
males. The Deputy Commissioner notes 

‘Ma Phalian the Jhelum Bet shows an increase of 12,329 or over 50 per cent, on 
the 1891 population. The increase here is, however, not real. The Jhelum Canal head 
works account for 6,170 souls and the population of the Central Jail there 'was 2,220 
(and numbers of labourers in the Canal were enumerated in the neighbouring villages). If 
these two items are deducted, the net increase is 3,939 or 17 per cent. Both the Bar and 
Hithar of Phalian show a decrease of 9 and 16 per cent., respectively. The Hithar 
depends almost entirely on wells, and these cannot be worked unless there be fodder and 
tenants. This tract has suffered most from the proximity of the Chenab Colony.*’ 

Both tenants and landowners had emigrated in considerable numbers, find- 
ing it more profitable to take up land there, but the Bar had also suffered from 
scarcity, more or less, since 1895 and this accentuated the movement to the 
Colony, 

56. Jhelum District. — The District has now a population of 594,018, as 
against 609,056 in 1891, a decrease of 15,038, or 2*5 per cent. But while males 
have decreased by 17,410, females have increased by 2,372. The District-born 
population has decreased from 569,679 In 1891 to 559,803 or by 9,876*“ (less 
than 2 per cent). 

Tahsil Jhelum. — The total population has decreased by 6,068, being 
now 170,978 as against 177,046 in 1891, and the urban having increased by 2,073 
the decrease in the rural areas amounts to 8,141 or nearly 5 per cent., but females 
have Increased by nearly 500. The Revenue Assistant notes that the Pabbi 
and Khuddar Circles show decreases owing to two successive bad harvests in 
the three years preceding the Census, which caused emigration to better grazing 
country. The River and Maidan Circles show increases, but not sufficient to 
make up the deficiency in the two former. The riverain villages are not 
affected by malaria and those near Jhelum itself support numerous milch cattle. 

Tahsil Talagang. — The population, now 92,594, has decreased by 2,372 
or 2’5 per cent, since 1891, and the females have decreased (by 810), though 
only half as much as the males. Most of the villages in the north and west 
of the Tahsil show increases : those in the south and east decreases. The 
bad harvests of the past three years have caused emigration to the Chenab 
Colony and to the Punch territory in Kashmirf. 

Tahsil Chakwal. — The population now stands at 160,316, or 3,745 less 
than in i8gi, but females have increased by 703, The same causes are 
assigned as in the other Tahsils There is some temporary emigration in the cold 
weather, with camels for carrying the trade or work in the indigo factories 
in Multan. 

Tahsil Find Dadan Khan. — The Tahsil population, now 170,130, has 
fallen by 2,853, t>ut the town of Find Dadan Khan accounts for 1,285 or nearly 
half the decrease. In rural circles there is an increase of 1,107 females and a 
decrease of 2,675 giving a net decrease of 1,568. The Jalap ilaqa 

has a generally increased population owing to its vicinity to the river and the 
abundance of wells. The Yanhar, Thai and Phaphra Circles show decreases, 
due to emigration, caused by scarcity among the poorer classes, towards the 
Chenab Cclony. The Revenue Assistant’s note continues : — 

‘‘The railway line that was opened in 1SS6 drew away the traders to other centres 
of trade. The boatmen have gone off to other work, as boat traffic along the river has 
fallen off a good deal. Poverty has been the main cause of decrease of population. 
There were very few marriages during the last decade. There have been a great num- 
ber of marriages within the last few months after the good rabi of 1901 and there were 
very few' during the few years preceding this last rabi.'’ 

57 - Rawalpindi District, — The population of this District — including the 
Tahsil of Attork — is now 930,535 as against 887,194 in 1891, an increase of 4*8 
per cent. 

The District did not suffer from actual famine, but in 1896-97 and again in 
1899-igoo there was scarcity in Tahsils Gujar Khan, Pindigheb, Fateh Jang and 
the western parts of Rawalpindi, the want of fodder being most severely felt. The 

The births returned in 1891*1900 exceeded the deaths by 30,729, 

t These figures take nO accjunt of the two villages transferred by Punjab Government Notification No. ySt. 
dated 27th August 1900. 
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rural population has also been affected to some extent by the decline of village 
industries and the District report remarks : — 

‘‘The weavers, oilmen, blacksmiths, etc., have suffered owing to the import of English 
piece-goods and other articles, also by flour mills and other machines having been 
established here.” 

Tahsil Rawalpindi. — In this Tahsil the rural population has risen from 
169,346 in 1891 to 173,413 in 1901, or by nearly 2'4 per cent. 

Tahsil Gujar Khan. — The population has fallen from 152,455 to 150,566, 
a decrease of 1,889 or over i per cent., but the number of females shows an 
increase of 1,864, males having decreased by 3,753. 

Tahsil Attock. — Attock has now a population of 150,550 or 9,487 (nearly 
7 per cent.) more than in 1891, the Settlement Collector, Hazara, notes: — 

‘‘ In this Tahsil, and especiallv in the Sarwala ilaqa, the people have been harder 
hit by years of deficient rainfall and scarcity than in the rest of the (Hazara) District, 
but exceptional circumstances, such as openings for work on the new Mari-Attock railway, 
have helped them to tide over bad seasons without much difficulty.” 

The increase in the rural population of the Tahsil is also close on 5 per cent. 

Tahsil Kahuta. — The population, 92,372 in 1S91, is now 94,729, an in- 
crease of only 2'5 per cent. 

Tahsil Murree. — This small Tahsil shows a marked increase of 14 per 
cent., having now a population of 52,503. 

Tahsil Pindigheb. — The population has risen from 99,350 in 1891 to 
106,437 or over 7 per cent., but of the added numbers (7,087) 4,110 are males 
and only 2,977 femttles. 

Tahsil Fateh Jang.— The population, 113,041 in 1891, is now 114,849, 
an increase of only 1,808. 

The only assessment circle in this Tahsil, and indeed in the District, which 
shows an actual decrease is that of Sil Sawan in which the population has 
alien from 54,823 to 53,894, a decrease of less than 1,000. The Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner (Munshi Iftikhar-ud-din) writes : — 

“ This circle is a low-lying tract no doubt, but the reason of the decrease does not seem 
to be only its bad climate. The inhabitants are small land-owners who left their homes 
owing to want of grain and grazing, which they could not get here in the time of drought, 
and had not come back yet when the census was taken.” 

58. Hazara District. — The population of the District has risen from 
516,288 to 560,288, an increase of 44,000 or 8^52 per cent. 


Tahsil. , 

Population’. 

Percentge of 

1 increase or 

decrease. 

1901. 

1891. 

Abbottabad 

J 194,632 

> 75,735 

! 

+ >o '75 

Haripur 

! 151.638 

142,856 

+ 6-14 

Mansehra 

182,396 

165,312 

+ 10-33 

Amb 

24,956 

26,290 

— 5’07 

Phulra 

j 6,666 

6,095 

+ 9 * 3 ® 


The figures above show the variations in each Tahsil. In Abbottabad 
Tahsil the town and cantonment show a decrease and thus the remaining popula- 
tion, now 186,868, has increased by 21,296 or 12-8 per cent, since 1891. The rate 
of increase is lowest in Haripur, the most highly cultivated portion of the District, 
as the Settlement Collector points out. He adds : — 

“In the feudal territories, Cis-Indus Amb shows a decrease of 5 per cent, while 
Phulra shows a rise of 9 per cent. No reason can be given for the decrease in the former 
State, but the present census is probably much more accurate than the last.” 
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The Settlement Collector thinks that the extension of cultivation has almost 
reached its limit and that this accounts for the diminished rate of increase which 
was more than double in the 1881-1891 decade. 

The District-born population has, however, risen from 487,396 to 539,468 or 
over 10 per cent. 

The Pimjab Districts . — In discussing the local fluctuations of population 
in these Districts it will be best to first describe the Chenab Colony and then to 
deal wdth the Districts of Gujranwala, Jhang and Montgomery out of w'hich the 
Colony has been formed. 

59. The Chenab Colony. — The Chenab Colony returns already a popula- 
tion of 791,861, of w'hom 453,86 1 are males, there being only 745 females to every 
1,000 males, as yet, because the earlier settlers have only now begun to 

bring their families into the 
Colony. The Districts which 
have contributed most 
immigrants are given in the 
margin. It will be seen that 
Sialkot has sent over 100 000, 
no other District approaching 
this number. Amritsar comes 
next with nearly 68,000 and 
Jullundur with close on 57,000, 

The Colony is made up 
of six Tahsils which with their 
present populations are noted 
in the margin. 



Total ... 443^509 


District or 

District or 


State, 

State. 


Sialkot 

... 103,390 1 Ferozepur 

... 15.048 

Amritsar ... 

... 67,963 ' Ambala ... 

... 8,614 

Jullundur ... 

... 56,983 ' Multan 

... 7,777 

Gurdaspur 

... 43>593 , Patiala ... 

4,281 

Hoshiarpur 

35-099 Jhelum ... 

4.242 

Lahore 

... 28,620 ' Kapurthala 

... 3.968 

Gujrat 

... 25,352 j Hissar ^ ... 

L834 

Ludhiana ... 

... 17,807 , Rawalpindi 

1,736 ; 

Shahpur 

... 16,156 i Bdha’ssalpur 

1,046 , 

Tahsil. Population, 190I- Tahsil. Population, 1901. 

Khangah Dogran 

133,780 Toba Tek Singh .. 

. 125,684 

Lyallpur 

... 263,541 ' Jhang (Colony; .. 

28,548 

Samundri 

... 157,285 Chiniot 

83,023 


these lahsus were tnus constiiuieu lansu jtvuangan uogran almost 
entirely consists of the southern part of the Tahsil of Hafizabad in the District 
of Gujranwala, with a few villages of Tahsils Chiniot (in Jhang) and Gugera :* 
(in Montgomery) the Lyallpur Tahsil consists of parts of the former Tahsils of 
Chiniot and Jhang if, Tahsil Samundri was carved out of the Tahsils of 
Lyallpur and Jhang : J, and Tahsil Toba Tek Singh out of Tahsils Lyallpur, 
Jhang and Shorkot, also in the Jhang District. § The remaining two Tahsils 
in the Colony are portions of the old Tahsils (Jhang and Chiniot) of the Jhang 
District. 


The population of each fragment of the three Districts which contri- 
buted to the area of the Colony has been ascertained as accurately as 
possible, but the uncertainty of boundaries in the wastes of the Bar 
renders it impossible to say that absolute accuracy wms attained. It was 
not found difficult to note, roughly, the name of the old District in which 
each new abadi was situated, but it is not impossible that the old boundary lines 

run right through the sites of 
existing villages, founded since 
the Chenab Canal was opened. 
Approximately^ then the mar- 
ginal figures show the popula- 
tion of the portion of each 
District included in the 
Colony, and the numbers which 
each District contributed to 
the Colony (out of its own District-born population), but we have no figures 


1 

District, 

Population of 
part in the 
Chenab 
Colony. 

Born in Dis- 
trict. 

Gujranwala 

133780 ' 

75,872 

Jhang 

623,961 

168.090 

Montgomery 

34.120 

91,654 

Total Population of Colony 

791,861 



• Punjab Government Notification No. 624, dated 22nd August 1893. 
t Do. do. do. No. 442, dated iith June 1896. 

X Do. do. do. No. 413, dated 2nd May 1900. 

§ Do. do. do. No. 414 of same date. 

These Notifications involved various minor changes in the boundaries of the districts concerned. 

il These remarks will explain why no attempt was made to obtain data showing the immigrants into 
the Colony from the parts of Gujranwala, etc,, which lie outside its limits. To obtain those data we should have had 
to record (i) the District of birth and (ii) to ask if a man born in Gujranwala was born in the part of Gojranwala, 
outside the Colony or inside it. This would have been confusing to a degree and with uncertain boundaries it 
would have been useless. 
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showing how many of the 168,090 persons born in Jhang were born in that part 
of the District which lies in the Colony and how many were Immigrants into 
it from the other part. 

60. Gujranwala District. — The population of the District excluding the 
area under colonization in the Chenab Colony has Increased from 619,815 in 1891 
to 750,797 or by 136,982, equal to 22‘i per cent. 

Tahsil Gujranwala. — This Tahsil has now a population of 252,863 as 
against 269,166 in 1891, a decrease of 16,303, but the population in the towns 
having increased by 2,954 souls, that in the rural areas alone shows a decrease 
of 19,257 or 8'2 per cent. Males have, however, decreased more than females, 
in the ratio of 1 1 to 7. The decrease is attributed, probably correctly, to emi- 
gration on a large scale to the Chenab Colony. The Bar and Bangar Circles 
show a large decrease, while the population of the Charakhri is slightly higher 
than in 1891. 

Tahsil Wazirabad. — The Tahsil population Is now 183,205 or 401 less 
than in 1891, but in the rural area which has apopulation of 148,004 the decrease 
is 8,962 or 5*7 per cent, and the females returned are 174 less than In 1891. 
In that year, however, nearly 9,000 labourers employed on the Chenab Canal were 
enumerated in this Tahsil and thus there has really been no decrease in its 
population. 

Tahsil Hafizabad.— Excluding Tahsil Khangah Dogran, there is an 
increase of 49,623. chiefly in the Bar villages which account for two-thirds of the 
increase. But over 100 villages In the Chenab and Bangar show decreased 
populations amounting in all to some 7,500 persons, attributed chiefly to emi- 
gration to the canal-irrigated tracts. In Tahsil Khangah Dogran 47 old villages 
(not irrigated) have lost 4,536 souls owing to the same cause. 

61. Jhang District. — All three Tahsils have contributed areas to the Chenab 
Colony and thus comparison of the present returns with those of 1891 Is impos- 
sible, but it is noted that four of the six riverain assessment circles show a 
decrease of population ranging from 2 per cent, in Jhang to 19 per cent, in 
Chiniot Tahsils. The drought of the past few years has driven population to 
the Colony, because the Canal is accessible. In Shorkot Tahsil where it Is not 
so accessible the population has migrated to the two riverain circles which show 
increases of 5 and 7 per cent., respectively. 

62. Montgomery District. — In spite of the colonisation of a small part of 
the Gugera Tahsil this District shows a decrease in population of 1,815 souls 
since 1891, and excluding that part the decrease is general in all three Tahsils. 

Montgomery Tahsil. — The decrease in this Tahsil amounts to 17.075 or 
18 per cent, on the population of 1891, and females have decreased by 7,722. 

Tahsil Dipalpur. — This Tahsil shows a nominal decrease of 720 souls, 
entirely due to a decreased number of males. 

Tahsil Gugera. — The part not transferred to the Colony shows a heavy 
decrease. As in the Montgomery Tahsil there has been considerable migra- 
tion to the Colony due to continuous drought. 

63. Shahpur. — The District has now a population of 524,259 as against 
493,588, an increase of 30,67 1 (or 6 per cent.), more than half of whom are females. 
Its District-born population has risen from 456,910 to 479,674 or by 5 per cent, 
only. In Tahsil Shahpur the population has increased from 146,376 to 167,905,01 
by nearly 15 per cent, due to the extension of canals, both State and private, which 
has caused an Influx of population. On the other hand, Tahsil Bhera shows a 
decrease. This Tahsil has now a population of 194,469 or I,ii6 less than in 
1891, and Bhera town shows an Increase of 1,252 souls, and Miani of 71, so that 
in the rural areas the population has fallen by 2,439 or nearly 1*42 per cent. 

The Chenab Assessment Circle has now a population of 56,621 as against 
69,281 in 1891, a decrease of 12,660 souls or i8‘3 per cent. This is attributed 
to scarcity ; numbers of people have emigrated to the Chenab Colony in search 
of employment. The decrease in the Tahsil is almost confined to the male popu* 
lation. 
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In Tahsil Khushab the population has risen from 151,627 to 161,885, an in- 
crease of 6 8 per cent. 

64. Mianwali District.— This District has a population of 424,588, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent, on the population of the four Tahsils, which now constitute it, 

in 1891. The figures by 


Tahsil. 

Population, 

1901. 

, Percentage of ; 

! increase since ' 
1891. i 

MianwaU ... ••• ••• 

111,883 

77 i 

Isa Khel ... 

64.224 

■5 ; 

Bhakkar 

1 25,803 

5 ‘S ' 

Leiah 

122,678 

S-i 1 


Tahsils are given in the 
margin. The Deputy 
Commissior of Bannu ex- 
plains that the increase 
in Mianwali is due, in 
spite of hard times, to the 
Railway. The natural 
division of the two south- 
ern Tahsils of the District 
is into the Kachchhi or Indus Valley tract and the Thai or sandy waste east 
of the Indus, and the Settlement Collector, Dera Ismail Khan, remarks that : — 

‘ the Thai in both Tahsils has suffered and probably permanently, and there is 
a great number of deserted wells. A number of the poorer zamindars in the North- 
Western Thai have found their way to the Jhelum Canal and elsewhere.’ 

65. Multan District. — The population of the District has risen from 

635,726 to 710,626, or by 
nearly 12 per cent, since 1891, 

but the increase has not been 

evenly distributed as the 

marginal figures show. The 

only tracts in the District which 

show an actual decrease are 
the Hithar, Ravi and Utar 

circles in Kabirwala Tahsil, 
due to emigration of tenants to 
better irrisated tracts in the 


Tahsil. 

Population, 

1901. 

Increase per 
cent, since 

1891. 

Multan Total ... j 

232,126 

2l'9 

„ Rural 

144,732 

24-9 

Shujabad Total v.. ... 

124 907 

8-9 

Lodhran ,, 

1 13.359 

3*3 

Mstilsi j, 

109,727 

3-5 

Kabirwala ,, .. *■« 

130,5^^7 

J 5 ‘ 

- — — 
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Tahsil. j 

Population, i 

Increase per 
cent, since 

1 1901. \ 

i 

1891. 

Muzaffargarh 

174,970 

I 

Alipur 

130,595 

7 * 

Sanawan 

100,091 1 

1 62 


District or in Bahawalpur. 

66. Baha-'iHalptir State , — This State shows an increased population of 
'^0,835 souls, or over 10 per cent, more than in 1891. Its population has risen 
from 573,494 in 1881 to 720,877 in igoi, or by nearly 26 per cent, in co years. 
This expansion is due to the development of its canal system. 

67. Muzaffargarh — The District shows an increase of 24,561 or 6’4 per 
cent., having now a population of 405,656 as against 3S1 ,095 in 1891. The District- 
born population has however risen by 27,277 or 8 per cent.^ The marginal figures 

for Tahsils show that the in- 
crease has been fairly uniform. 
The only circle which shows a 
decrease is that of the Thai 
Chahi in Tahsil Sanawan and 
this is explained as due to 
migration, caused by scarcity, 
to the Thai Chahi-Nahri or 
Pakka Chahi-Nahri circles. 

68 . Dera Ghazi Khan District. — The population of this District as now 
constituted has risen from 427,758 in 1891 to 47 1 ,149 or by over 10 per cent., but the 
rate of increase in each Tahsil is by no means uniform as the figures in the margin 

show. It would seem that the 
droughts of the past decade 
have caused the population to 
abandon, temporarily, the drier 
tracts. Thus in the Pachadh 
generally people have left their 
villages, especially those at the 
‘ tall ’ of the hill torrents, for 
the canal-irrigated and Bet vill- 
ages, and cessation of the floods 
caused by the erection of the dams, has led to emigration from the Gharkab and 
Kadra Assessment circles in Tahsil Rajanpur. In Tahsil Jampur excess of $atna 

• The registered births exceed the deaths by 26,528 in the decade, so that the figures are in close accord, 
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Tahsil. 

Population, 

1901. 

Increase per 
cent, since 

1S91. 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

J 93744 

9‘4 

Sanghar 

86,482 

I2’S 

Jampuf 

97,247 

i6’3 

Rajanpur ... ... ... 

93,676 

38 I 
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and consequent bad crops has caused a decrease of population in certain villages 
of the Sindh circle. 


The North-West Frontier Province. 


69. Peshawar District. — This District shows, next to Hazara, a greater 
development of population since 1881 than any other in these Provinces, having 
now a population of 788,707 or 189,255 more than in 1881, on its present area 
an increase of 31 '6 per cent. The population has risen by 76,912 or io’8 per 
cent, since 1891. 

The Peshawar town and cantonments only partially account for this increase, 
the rural population of the District having risen from 583,266 to 649,797 or by 
1 1 ‘4 per cent. The increase in the rural population of the Tahsils is given in the 

margin. The Tahsils of Pesh- 
awar and Charsadda comprise 
the three Tahsils of Peshawar, 
Doaba Daudzai and Hasht- 
nagar of 1891, the Doaba 
Tahsil having been abolished 
in 1893. 


Tahsil. 

Rural popula- 
tion, IQCI. 

Increase per 
cent, since 
1891. 

Pshawar and Charsadda ''or Hasht- 

205,372 i 

I0‘ 

nagar). 

Mardan ... ... ... 

' i 

i 1331643 ; 

211 

Naushera 

1 106,269 ! 

1 5‘2 

Sawabl ... ... ... 

144*513 I 

1 10*6 

1 


70. Kohat District.— -The population of this District has risen from 195,148 
to 217,865 or over 1 1 per cent, since 1891. Part of the increase is due to the 
presence of troops and of labourers on the Khushalgarh-Kohat Railway, now 

under construction, but there 
has been a substantial in- 
crease even if all these figures 
be excluded, as the details by 
Tahsils In the margin show. 
The rate of increase for the 
District in the 1881-1891 
decade has thus been main- 
The Settlement Collector thus 


Tahs’!. 

Rural 

population, 

1901. 

Increase 
per cent, 
since 1891. 

: 

Kuhrtt 

t j 

1 4S.S39 

— 4-2 ; 

Hangu 

43,901 

+ 10 6 1 

- i 

f 94 36.3 

+ 10 4 j 


tained, though Kohat Tehsil shows a decrease, 
describes the causes of the increase ; — 


■ the figures in themselves do not appear to call for any particular remarks. They 
show a steady advance in prosperity, due no doubt in a great degree to the gradual exten- 
sion of law and order along the border- The greatest increase is shown in the Kohat 
Tahsil which is the most settled. In the Hangu Tahsil also there has been a great im- 
provement in security and comfort, due to the occupation of the Samana Range by our 
troop'. On the British side of this range hamlets peopled by tribesmen from across the 
border, chiefly Rabia Khel Orakzai, are also springing up and now contain 1,445 inhabit- 
ants. The figures for the Teri Tahsil are probably more correct than those of i8gi at 
which time there t\as no regular revenue establishment in the Khattak part of the Tahsil." 

71. Bannu District. — The District, as now constituted, returns a population 
of 231,485, an increase of 27,016 persons or over 13 per cent.* Both Its 
Tahsils show an increase. In Bannu Tahsil the population has risen from 
120,324 in 1891 to 130,444, an addition of 10,120* or 8 percent- but, excluding 
the town and cantonment the population has only risen from 111,507 to 116,153 
or only 4 per cent. The population of Tahsil Marwat, 84,145 in 1891, is now 
96,332, an increase of i4‘5 percent. That these increases are, for the most part, 
due to greater prosperity would appear from the District report which says ; — 
‘ It is believed that irrigation facilities in Bannu and their extension to parts of 
Marwat have contributed to the increase in population.’ It is however added 
that an Influx of people, from other Districts, owing to famine, accounts in part 
for the increased population. 

72. Dera Ismail Khan District. — The District has now a population of 
252,379 against 229,804 in 1891 , an increase of 22,575 persons,* or nearly 
10 per cent. In Tahsil Dera Ismail Khan the total population has risen from 
133,809 in 1891 to 44,337 in 1901, but the rural population has only risen from 
106,9:5 to 1 12,600, an increase of 5,675 persons or 5-3 per cent. The other 


• The births only exceeded the deaths registered by 18,267, in 1891- 19O0 in the old District of Bannu, which 
included Mlanwali and Isa Khel Tahsils. 
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Tahsil 


Kulachi 

Tank 


Population, 190I. 


55.053 

4^,467 


Increase per cent 
since 1891. 


5*3 
10 8 


Tahsilsalso show increases as the 
figures in the margin (from which 
the population of Wano, 4,522 
males, is excluded) show. The 
Settlement Collector writes : — 
“I would point out that the Tah- 
sils of this District are purely arbitrary divisions. The real division of the 
District is into the Daman or lands between the foothills and the Indus, and the 
Indus Valley or Kachchhi, both tracts lying in Tahsils Dera and Kulachi, and 
the constant fluctuations in the population of these tracts is not sufficiently 
marked in the Census returns by Tahsils. Thus at present the Daman has 
furnished, both in Dera and Kulachi, a large number of settlers to the Kachchhi.’^ 

And a scrutiny of the village statistics bears out this account, the Daman 
villages which are dependent on the rainfall often showing decreased populations. 
73. The movement of the population in the decade^ 1891 — 1901. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from a consideration of the figures 
given in the above paragraphs would seem to be that famine or scarcity has not 
been by any means the sole or even the chief factor in the movement of the 
population. No doubt from all the dry areas, in which cultivation depends 
entirely on rainfall and which are unprotected by wells or canals, there has 
been extensive emigration to more fertile tracts Thus in the Districts of the 
south-east Punjab the movement has been towards the fertile Districts of 
Gurgaon and Delhi, or in the cases of Rohtak, Karnal, and especially Hissar 
to the canal-irrigated tracts within the District. The other Districts and 
the larger States of the Indo-Gangetic Plain West show, as a whole, satisfac- 
tory increases of population, though there have been certain local fluctuations. 
Seeing that in the famines of 1897 and 1900 the scarcity of fodder was a serious 
factor, one would have expected that the pop^Jation would have shown a large, if 
temporary, increase in the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan areas in which grazing 
is plentiful and to which, according to general observation, cattle were taken in great 
numbers. This, however, is not the case. Excepting Nahan State none of the 
Himalayan tracts show mucli increase of population and that of Kangra is prac- 
tically at a stand-still, while all the Sub-Himalayan Districts except Rawalpindi 
and Hazara have decreased. This decrease is to be ascribed in part to the emigra- 
tion to the Chenab Colony, and if we ‘ put back ^ the numbers born in the Districts 

which have contributed 
most to the numbers enu- 
merated in the Colonv we 
find that the decrease gives 
place to an increase in 
four out of the six Dis- 
tricts in question Butin 
only one instance, 
Sialkot; is the rate ot in- 
crease even then near the 
normal rate, or the rate of 


1 

District. j 

j 

Increase or decrease I 

per cent. — j 

exc!udinp[ including j 

Emigrants to the Chenab 1 
Colony. ! 

Ambala ... ... ... ... 

1 

“5 5 ' — 4‘5 j 

HoshiaTpur 

— 2-2 j -f-i '3 

Gurdaspur 

— ‘4 i 4-4-2 

Sialkot 

“3 3 1 + ■ 

Gujrat 

-i*3 ! ^ 

Jhelum 

-24 , -I'S j 


the Punjab as a whole, in these Sub-Himalayan Districts. 

The figures for Ambala will be noticed in paragraph 
for Sialkot, which shows a normal increase, need 


75 below, and those 
not be discussed fun her. 
The remaining f(V]r [)ist- 


Loss by 
ticn in Puniab 
(ex 'ludiriCT tlie 
C henab Colony) 


Excess over [ 

! 8y I , 


Hoshlarpur 

Gurda-ipur 

Sialkot 
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Jhelum 


^5.373 

964^ i 

32.02t 

4.635 , 

79 581 

f 1,407 j 


26 534 ■ 

45 ' 0‘7 

1 31.385 ; 

aking 

every possi 


riels show a 
volume of 
even if 
exodus 
Colony, 


cons’d' 


able 
cmmp'c'Uion, 
exclude the 
the Chenab 
the figures 


District. 

lex 'lUQinp- The » . ■ r 

we 
to 
and 

are, in the cases of Gujrat 
and Jhelum greatly in 
excess of the 1891 data. 
Only then in the case of 
5 allowance for increased 
emigration, show an unsatisfactory rate of increase. In Gurdaspur the average 
is lowered by the decrease in Tahsil Shakargarh. 

In the North-West Dry Area the decade has been one of expansion. 
Except Montgomery all the I 3 istricts show considerable increases, usually above 

^The biribs returned in the old District which included Bhakkar and Leiah Tahsils in 1891-1900 exceeded the 
deaths by 18,303 only. 
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the Provincial average. Shahpur which shows an increase of 6*2 per cent, 
would have increased 9-5 per cent, but for emigration to the Colony. Mianwali 
and Muzaffargarh have the smallest increases, and even they have added 6 to 
6'4 per cent. 10 their population. 

74. The effect of the famines on the population.— The remarks m the 
foreo-oing paragraph will have shown that it is not in the famine-stricken Districts 
that^a decreased population will be found. Of the Districts affected in 1897 
or 1900, Hissar has a stationary population, Rohtak and Gurgaon have increased, 
the first by 6 8 per cent., which is nearly the rate of the Punjab generally, and 
Gurgaon by i I’s per cent., which is very much above that rate. The increase in 
Karnal is only 2-6 per cent , but scarcity does not account for the smallness of 
the increase. However much scarcity and consequent^ high prices may have 
affected the poorer classes in the richer Districts, emigration to the Colony 
accounts entirely for their not showing an increase equal to that of the Punjab as 

a whole, as the margin- 
al figures demonstrate. 
Famine cannot be assign- 
ed as the cause of the 
stagnation in Kangra or 
the slow advance of the 
Himalayan States, and it 
is exceedingly doubtful if 
scarcity has had any 
noticeable effect on the 


District. 

Rale of increase includ- | 
ing emigrants to the 1 

Chenab Colony. ! 

Jullundur 




7-4 

Kapurtliala 




62 

Ludhiana 

... 


... 


Ferozepur 



... 

97 

Lahore 

... 

... 

... 

io'7 

Amritsar 




10* 


population of the Sub-Himalayan Districts. The maps opposite page 51 illustrate 
the variations in density since 1891 and 1881. 

It would, however, be going too far to say that in no part of the Punjab has 
famine affected the population. Taking the figures for Tahsils it will be seen 
that those coloured blue on the map on the opposite page have a _ decreased po- 
pulation, and in the case of Tahsils Sirsa and Bhiwani (in the Hissar District), 
Sharakpur (in Lahore), Shakargarh (in Gurdaspur), and possibly Gujar Khan 
(In Rawalpindi), the decrease may safely be attributed to famine, but to what 
extent the decrease is real, or how far It merely represents emigration to more 
favoured tracts, we cannot say. That the decrease is more or less permanent in 

character will be apparent 

Subsidiary Table VII. Columns 3 and 7. from a Comparison of the 

rates of decrease In the female population which are almost the same as those 
for the rural population. 

75. The effects of malaria. — The condition of the population In the 
Karnal District is not satisfactory and its continued decline in Thanesar Tahsil 
claims attention. It would seem that this decadence of the population is also 
found throughout the five Tahsils of Ambala, alike in the drier areas of Tahsils 
Ambala, Jagadhri and Naraingarh, and in the fertile Tahsils of Kharar and Rupar. 
Thence the decrease In population is continued into the sub-montane Tahsil of 
Samrala, the Bet of 1 ahsil Ludhiana and into ZIra and Ferozepur Tahsils.^ The 
five Tahsils from Rupar to Ferozepur lie on the south bank of the Sutlej, and 
for the most part to the north of the Sirhind Canal. 

Increased emigration from these tracts cannot be assigned as the cause of 
the decrease, and reading the District reports with the Census figures it is hardly 

possible not to conclude 

Paragraphs 34 , SI. S 7 , 39- supra. that the population haS 

actually diminished. 

The causes of this diminution are not easy to fathom. The Ferozepur 
authorities assume that, as a matter of course (z/zVe paragraph 39 above), the 
miscellaneous Mohammadan does not Increase so fast as a (Hindu and Sikh) 
Jat population does. The grounds for this assumption are not stated, and the 
Mohammadans in these Provinces show, generally, a far greater rate of increase than 
the Hindus and Sikhs combined. The tracts under discussion are, I believe, 
notoriously unhealthy as a whole, and it would certainly appear that malaria has, 
on the south bank of the Sutlej and in the sub-montane between rhat river and the 
Jumna, sapped the vitality of the population. An extreme instance of this is 
afforded by the unhealthy Naili circles, in which the age-constitution of the popu- 
lation is significant. To this point I shall return in the first part of Chapter IV. 

Turning northwards we have Hoshiarpur, with its slowly increasing popula- 
tion, and Kangra in which the population is nearly stationary. Possibly this 
condition of things is in part due to the same cause, but the areas affected are 
small and the figures in consequence are not conclusive. 
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Paragraph 134, Punjab 76. Typcs of migration.— " Migration,” says Mf. Ibbet- 
Census Report, i 833 - son, may be roughly referred to four different types : — 

I. Temporary y due to a local failure of grass^ or even of food, driving the people 

to seek the one or the other in more favoured Districts ; to a temporary 
demand for labour on public works, or for transport purposes, attracting a 
large number of labourers to a particular locality, and the like. 

II. Periodic^ due to the changing seasons which drive men to and fro between the 

cool mountains and the warm valleys and plains, or from the scorched up 
steppes to the grassy river banks and lower hills and which send them forth 
for purposes of carriage, trade, and so forth. 

III. Permanent y where overcrowding or distress on the one hand, or physical or 

political advantages on the other, drive away from one District and attract to 
another people who settle down permanently on the land. 

‘4V. Reciprccal, absence of any local attractions to induce move- 

ments from either quarter, persons pass from one District to another, and are 
replaced by others moving in the opposite direction. This form is largely 
peculiar to the east of the Province, and will presently be discussed. 

These four types can, in great measure, be distinguished by the varying proportion 
of the sexes among the migrants, the males being largely in excess in temporary and less 
so as a rule in periodic migration, the proportion being fairly normal in permanent migra- 
tion, while in reciprocal migration the females greatly predominate. But of course each 
type shades off into all the others ; indeed it may often be said to produce them, for people 
will more readily settle temporarily or permanently where friends and connections have 
preceded them ; two or more types are generally present side by side ; and the proportion 
of the sexes can only be taken as a very rough indication of the general nature of the 
migration, and of the type which prevails most largely.'’ 

To these may be added a fifth type, found chiefly in the South-East of the 
Province, but not confined to it. 

There is a rule, and apparently a stringent rule, among the Rajputs in 
Gurgaon that a daughter must always be given in marriage to the West, and a 
wife taken from the East. Thus the Rajputs of Rewari get wives from Ujina, 
Sangel, and Hattinonthe eastern side of the District but do not give daughters 
to those in the eastern tracts. This custom is said to be an imitation of that 
followed in the portion of Rajputana which lies west of the Gurgaon District, 
and it appears to have been followed for many generations. 

The Khatris of Delhi (the Dilwala ” Khatris) have a similar custom. 
They take wives from the Khatris of the North-West Provinces, w^ho are termed 
“ Purbia, but take a pride in giving their daughters to the Khatris of the 
Punjab proper who are designated Lahoria and Sirhindia.’^ lam unable 
to say how far the rule is observed, nor can I explain it. It may be, possibly, 
that some idea of misfortune attaches to the East — as cattle-plague must always 
be cast out to the east-ward, at least in that part of the Province. 

On the other hand the highest Gujar septs or families in Karnal will only 
marry their daughters east of the Jumna, because the other Gujars in that Disttict 
sell their daughters. Amongst the Jats there is a strong objection to giving 
daughters to inhabitants of the poorer tracts where women have to work in the 
fields, as for Instance in the Bangar or Jangal-i/^5 (in Karnal), and thus girls are 
only given to villages in the Khadir. 

In Kapurthala the Jats of the Beas Bet give daughters to those of the 
Manjha in Amritsar west of the Beas river, and in the Riar-ki or Riar Jat tract 
round Batala and Kadian In Gurdaspur, while they obtain wives in the Dina and 
Sarwal tracts. The same Is the case with the Sultanpur Jats, and to some 
extent with those of Phagwara. 

In the sub-montane tracts of Gurdaspur and Sialkot it appears to be a 
common practice for Rajputs of Inferior status to obtain wives from the Thakkars 
of the lower ranges. 

This form of migration may, for want of a better term, be called one- 
sided.” It is the reverse of reciprocal. The rule which compels the marriage of 
a daughter to a resident of a particular tract is no doubt a form of hypergamy, 
the law which obliges a daughter to be married to a man of higher caste, or of 
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higher grade within the caste, than her own caste or grade. This law does not, 
however, explain the custom which prohibits her marriage to the eastward. 
But whatever the explanations may be, and whetever term we apply, there 
are distinct customs which cause women to be given in marriage to, but not 
taken in marriage from, the people of certain tracts, and the migration caused by 
those customs is of a distinct type. It accounts in part for the differences in the 
figures for migration by sexes. 

77. The statistics of migration. — Our statistics of migrants are based on 
the return of Birth-place, Imperial Table XI, and as the rule was to record in the 
enumeration only the District (or State) of birth, without, as a rule, further de- 
tails, we are somewhat fettered in dealing with the figures for Districts in which 
changes of area have occurred. This can best be made clear by taking actual 
examples. 

The Mlanwall District was not in existence, under that name, in March 
1901. It was not therefore returned as a District of birth, and in consequence 
we cannot give any figures of emigration from that District. 

The transfer of Attock Tahsil from Rawalpindi to Hazara, prior to the Cen- 
sus, prevents our comparing the emigration statistics of 1891 and 1901 for both 
those Districts. A man born in Attock Tahsil was returned as born in Rawal- 
pindi, whereas in 1901 he was recorded as born in Hazara. 

The transfer of Tahsil Thanesar, from Ambalato Karnal, renders it impossible 
to compare the migration data of 1891 and 1901 in the case of either of those 
two Districts, because, in addition to the ambiguity just described, and which 
exists in this instance also, we have no particulars of the immigration into Tah- 
sil Thanesar in 1891, and cannot therefore compare them with the figures of 
1901. In all cases then, the present emigration figures are for the Districts as 
constituted on March ist 1901 : comparison of the present immigration figures 
with those of 1891 can only be made for the Districts as constituted in that year; 
while precise comparison of the emigration statistics of 1901 with those of 1891 
is not possible. 

78. Immigration. — The figures show that less than 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion of these Provinces is born beyond their limits. In the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
there is considerable migration, especially in the Native States whose population 
seems to be far less stable than that of the British territory. In the North-West 
Dry Area the immigrants are relatively still more numerous, chiefly because of 
the high proportion in the Chenab Colony, Kurram and Kohat In the Hima- 
layan and Sub-Himalayan Areas the Immigrants are few, except in the Nahan 
and Kalsia States, and in Ambala which has a large cantonment. 

79. Immigration into the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
from other parts of India. — The immigration from Rajputana has increased 

by 60,204 persons, or 29 per 
cent., since 1891, and now 
greatly exceeds that from 
ihe North-West Provinces, 
which has decreased by 
^ 5 > 984 . These two territories 
combined furnish 502,239 
out of the 627,990 — or 
nearly five-sixths — of the 
total number of immigrants 
into these Provinces from 
other parts of India. The 
immigration from Kashmir which had fallen from 113,657 In 1881 to 87,545 
in 1891, has again decreased and is not now considerable. Compared with these 
countries the immigration from other parts of India is almost infinitesimal, and 
the only other considerable source of immigration is that from the countries 
beyond India on the North-West Frontier. 

A few notes on the character and locality of the immigration from each of 
these countries are given on the next two pages, 
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87545 


Pun’ab Census Report, 1892. Paragraph 254. 
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8o. Immigration from Rajputana.- 




Immigrants. 

District or State. 


1901. 

1891. 

Difference. 

Hissar 


55»023 

60,619 

—5.596 

Gurgaon 


52.270 

4S.981 

+6,289 

Ferozepur 


38,119 

16.530 

+21,589 

BahaivalpuT ... 


32,487 

10,827 

4-21,660 

Delhi 

j 

18,699 

14 906 

-h3.793 

Patiala 


16,762 

20,761 

“3,999 

Nabha and Jind 


14,667 

13,299 

+ 1.368 

Kohtak ... 


6,374 

6,781 


Karnal 


3-338 

4,882 : 

— 1.544 

Multan ... 


4,498 

990 1 

+ 3 ' 5 o 8 

Montgomery 


2,270 

529 ! 

+ 1,741 

Chenab Colony 


2,932 

• ** I 



The character of this 


immigration 


District or State. 


Total 

Hissar 

Gurgaon 

Ferozepur 

Baha'walpzit 

Delhi 

Patiala 

Nabha and yind 



Immigrants. ij 

Males, jpemales. 

Females per i 
1,000 males. j 

1901. 

igos. 

1891. 1 

1 

119.358 150.157 

25,408 1 29,615 
15,504 1 36,760 
iS, 95 S 19^164 

17.714 1 14,773 ; 

10.644 1 8,055 

5.127 j 1163s 
4,160 1 10,507 

1,258 

1,165 

2370 

1. 01 1 

834 

757 

2,269 

2,525 

1,388 
1,100 ; 
2,554 
804 . 
82S ' 

815 ' 

2770 

2,672 


■The Districts and States which now 
show the greatest number of 
immigrants from Rajputana 
are given in the margin, with 
the increase or decrease in 
each case since 1891. These 
figures show that there have 
been considerable fluctua- 
tions. Hissar, as is natural, 
shows the largest decrease, 
and Gurgaon a correspond- 
ing increase. The great 
mass of the increased immi- 
gration has, however, been 
into Ferozepur and Bahawal- 
pur. 

■whole and in the more import- 
ant Districts and States 
will be apparent from the 
marginal figures, from 
which it would seem that 
the immigration is per- 
manent in Hissar and 
Ferozepur, reciprocal in 
Gurgaon and the Phulkian 
States, and periodic in 
Bahawalpur and Delhi. 
It is also apparent that, 
in the cases of Hissar and 
Ferozepur, the immigra- 
tion is more permanent 


as a 


now than in 1891, but m the other tracts it is generally less so than before, as 
the number of females per i, 000 males_ has sensibly diminished. But, speaking 
generally, there has been little change in the character of the immigration Mhich 
still remains of the permanent or reciprocal type. The conclusion appears to be 
that the influx of famine-stricken people from Bikaner and the adjacent States, 
which occurred in the years of scarcity, and more especially in 1897, has nearly’ 
if not altogether, subsided. Multan, Montgomery, and the Chenab Colony show 
moderate numbers of Rajputana immigrants, but it would be surprising 'if the 
demand for labour on the canals in the Colony had not attracted men from the 
less fertile regions south of the Province. 

The immigration into Bahawalpur is also, probably, of a more permanent 
type than the figures would indicate, considerable areas having been recently 
colonised in that State. 

81. Immigration from the North-West Provinces and Oudh.— Most 

of the Districts containing 
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1 

— 




Females ij 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

per 1,000 1 

males. | 

li 

Total. 

Delhi 

232724 

116,13s 

116,589 

1,004 j 

! 

Rural areas ... 

23*565 

7.641 

15.925 

2,084 1 

City 

27.424 

17.478 

9.946 

569 i 

Gurgaon 

35,702 

9.988 

11.S37 

25-7^4 

2.574 1 

Karnal 

31,370 

J 9*533 

1 1.650 

Ainbala 

27.552 

13.508 

14,044 

1 I *040 1 

Rohtak 

6,^9 

3.403 

3*566 

1,050 i 

Lahore City ... | 

8,566 : 

5.537 

3.029 

547 

Nahan 

3,002 

1.796 

i,ao6 

671 


cities or large towns show 
considerable immigration 
from the North-West Pro- 
vinces, but the figures of 
most interest are those 
given in the margin. The 
immigration into Delhi City 
is clearly temporary in cha- 
racter, a large number of 
males being employed in 
the factories, whereas in 
the rural areas the women 
greatly preponderate, as in 
Gurgaon, and to a less 
extent in Karnal. In the 
remaining Districts the 
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males equal or out-number the females. As a whole the number of female 
immigrants from the North-West Provinces now slightly exceeds that of the 
males, while in 1891 the males were the more numerous by 6,000 only. The 
character of the migration has thus not materially changed, and the figures for 
Districts show remarkably little variation from those of 1891, though Karnal 
shows a considerable increase of 4,819 persons, nearly all females. 

82. Immigration from Kashmir. — The immigration from Kashmir has 

somewhat altered in cha- 
racter since 1881, when 
there had been a great 
influx of refugees from that 
State. The immigration 
appears now to be of a 
more permanent character, 
and the numbers returned 
as speaking Kashmiri 
would appear to show that 
few of the immigrants are 
new-comers into British 
Territory, the great mass 
of them having acquired 

Punjabi or Urdu as their ordinary language. 

The Districts which return most immigrants from Kashmir are given in the 
margin. In Lahore and 




Immigrants. 



Males. 

Females. 

Females 
per 1,000 
males. 

1881 ... 

60,138 

i 

1 

1 53,519 

890 

i8gi ... 

39 363 j 

48,182 

1.224 1 

J901 ... 

38,29s j 

44 945 i 

1473 1 


Kashmiri | 

1 

speaking, | 


1901 ... 

I S.992 j 

3.822 

1 p \ 
00 


District. 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Sialkot 

22,976 

6,770 

16^206 

Gurdaspur 

I 3 i 475 

4,648 

8 827 

C ujrat 

9,364 

3 009 

j 6,355 

Rawalpindi 

8,196 

5,277 

! 2,919 

Jhelum 

4,161 

1 1.873 

2,288 

Chamb % ... 

3,024 

1,679 

L345 

Hazara 

2,435 

1 1,481 

1 954 

Lahore City 

2,898 

2,263 

' 635 

Amritsar City 

, 2,283 

! 1 , 8 o 5 

477 


Immigrants. 


Amritsar the immigration 
is practically confined to 
the cities, and the decreas- 
ing numbers returned in 
the latter District (2,815 
as against 3,8 \ 8 in 1891), 
show that the community 
of carpet-makers in the 
city is not recruited from 
Kashmir. Similarly, of 
the still large Kashmiri 
colony in Ludhiana, only 

■ ^ 240 are returned as born 

in that State. The greater part of the Immigration is confined to the sub- 
montane Districts from Kangra (1,561) to Hazara, and where the immigration 
is considerable females greatly predominate. The figures for these Districts are 
very much the same as in 1891. 

83. Immigration from Bombay and Sindh. — The increase is consider- 
able. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Amritsar notes 
that plague measures in 
Bombay and elsewhere 
appear to have driven 
people to Amritsar city, 
hut Only 298 immigrants 
from Bombay appear in its 
iple who have come to the 
iclaim the fact. The Bom- 
bay immigrants are very 
scattered and are probably 
nearly all Parsis and other 
traders. The immigration 
into Bahawalpur is mainly 
from Sindh and is more or 
less permanent. That into 
Multan is clearly tempo- 
rary. 



1901. 

1891. 

Bombay 

4.368 

2,394 

Sindh ... 

7,091 

6^298 

returns. Probably the returns are below the mark, pi 
Punjab f,om Bombay not being over-anxious to pi 


Males, 
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--- 
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715 

2,312 1 
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1901. 

1891. j 

Afghanistan 

Yaghistan 

Total 

Bilochistan 

Asia part unspecified 

Gr.'^nd total ... ... 1 

86,120 

3,008 

89,128 1 

614 

46,244 ' 

j 

62,848 

74,366' 

137.214 , 

745 

6 

135,986 

j 137.96s 


Table XI, page xxxi, column 170. 


Males* 


Peshawar 

Kohat 

Bannu 

Dera Ismaii Khan 
Kurram ... 


34,829 

12,653 

4.955 

10,417 

6.473 


Females. 


20,708 

8,174 
2 623 
10,387 
4,782 


84. Immigration from countries beyond the North-West Frontier — 

The immigration from Yaghistan appears to have diminished almost to the 

vanishing point, but the 
explanation is that a large 
number of entries of miilk- 
i-ghaiTj or foreign terri- 
tory, were made in the 
Districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province, 
and these have been 
tabulated as * Asia part 
unspecified,’ and adding 
46,221, the number so 
tabulated in that Province, to the figures for Afghanistan and Yaghistan we find 
only a small decrease of 1,865 persons, but as 11,252 of the immigrants were 
enumerated in Kurram, there has clearly been a considerable decrease in the immi- 
gration into the other parts of these Provinces. The mass of this immigration is 
into the Districts of the North-West Frontier Province, and the total figures 

^ j f^F tfie immigratloH into 

them from Afghanistan, 
Yaghistan and ‘Asia part 
unspecified ’ are given in 
the margin. But the 
ubiquitous Pathan is found 
in almost every District 

— - — — — c/.9-Indus also, and over 

1,500 have been enumerated In the Chenab Colony. In most places this immi- 
gration is temporary in character, and though In Dera Ismail Khan the number 
of females nearly equals that of the males, this is due to the po::tndaIi migration 
which is thus described by the Settlement Collector of that District : — 

“There is in this District, in common with other western districts, a periodic migration 
of powindahs, mostly from the Amir's territory to the East of Ghazni. Of these a very 
large number move further down country either as traders or as graziers. Th- ir women 
and children are left in the ^^kirris^' nr largo temporary villages of hlank^t tents and 
thatched huts. These kiryis " arc all situated in the Tank, Dera and Kulacid Tahsils. 
Povvindah “ always return to the same locations, and no section would think of 

encamping on the site used by another. I'he trading parties go down country early in the 
autumn and return in the spring. One at least of these powindahs has been as far as 
Australia, and it would be interesting to know how many are acquainted with English. 
It is believed others have also been to the Colonies.’' 

It appears from the following extract from the Peshawar report that the 
immigration is in reality less than it was in former times : — 

‘‘^There is a flow into the District from across the border on the one hand and from 
Hazara on the other. In the Charsadda and Mard^m Tahsils the mo^t common entries 
showed that the parents were born in Independent Territory, and their children in the 
District, while Swabi Tahsil was full of Tanaolis, and Swatis.” 

This shows that the immigrants are now in many cases domiciled in British 
Territory and the same is also the case in Kohat where : — 

‘‘ The chief immigrations to the District ^^ilI probably be found among Waziris and 
Ghilzais who this year came down in rather larger numbers than usual to graze ti'cir flocks 
inside British territory, Orakzais and Afridis born across the border have also settled in 
hamlets under the protection of our troops and laws.” 

85. Migration by Caste. — It is a question of some interest, and in view of 
the recent famines of some practical Importance, to ascertain what arc the castes 
in these Provinces most given to migration. It might have been anticipated 
that scarcity would cause extensive migration among the lower classes, but the data 

compiled show that this 

Subsidiary Table II-B. - ^4.1. lU 4.U 

is not altogether the case. 

The Chamar Is no doubt a wanderer in most Districts, but he does not, as a rule, 
migrate in such numbers as the Jat. The Brahman also migrates freely. No 
attempt has been made to work out the relative extent to tthich these castes 
migrate in proportion to their numbers, but the figures show which classc s consti- 


tute the bulk of the migrant population. 


It is further noteworthy that, while 
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females nearly always exceed the males, they predominate enormously In all 
the castes in Rohtak and Gurgaon, and, generally, amongst the Jats. The 
figures appear to show that all the Hindu castes marry at a distance, the lower to 
a less extent than the higher : while the Mohammadans, like the Sheikhs in 
Delhi, the Rajputs in Ferozepur, Lahore and Amritsar do not. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule which probably depend on local conditions. The 
District Tables, which are too bulky to print here, give more detailed information. 
They will be printed in cases in which the Gazetteer is under revision. 

86. Migration by sex. — The percentage of female immigrants to male 

depends on the extent to 

Subsidiary Table II-C, and first map opposite. . reciprocal ’ and 

* one-sided' migration prevail. In consequence the percentage is highest In the 
south-east of the Punjab, and generally exceeds 50 per cent in the central and 
sub-montane Districts as far north as Jhelum. It is under 50 per cent in the 
Himalayan States, and lower still in the south-west of the Punjab and west of 
the Indus, being barely 15 percent in Kurram. The data given are for intra- 
Provincial migration only. In the case of migration to or from outside these 
Provinces the male element usually predominates largely. 

87. Emigration. — Owing to the customs of ' reciprocal ' and ^ one-sided 
migration already described, it is natural to find that most of the Districts which 

c ITT A ^^^ve a large immigrant 

Subsidiziry a^blc HI' A. , . * 1 i i 

have also a considerable 

emigrant population. The ratio of emigrants In the Native States is generally 
higher than in the adjacent British Districts, but the' small extent and scattered 
nature of their territories may, in some degree, explain this. According to our 
present figures the Sub-Himalayan is by far the most migratory of the Punjab 
populations, and it must be borne In mind that the figures take no account of the 
emigration beyond the Indian Empire. 

88. Emigration to other parts of India.- 


Subsidiary Table III-B. 


We are able, for the first time, 
to give fairly complete 
data, by Districts and 
States, for the emigration to other parts of India, all the other Provinces (except 
Burma) and all the States (except Mysore) having furnished us with tables show- 
ing the number of Punjab emigrants, from each District or State in these Provinces, 
enumerated in those parts of India. Burma only furnished us with the total 
number of emigrants from these Provinces and in consequence the District and 
State figures exclude the emigrants to Burma, who number 21,501, of whom 
19,394 males. The Districts which furnish most emigrants to other 

parts of the Indian Empire 
are given in the margin, 
while Hissar, Rohtak, 
Lahore and Amritsar each 
send over 10,000 emi- 
grants beyond these Pro- 
vinces. This emigration 
is chiefly to Provinces or 
States which are contigu- 
ous to the Punjab Dis- 
tricts. It is disappointing 
not to know the numbers 
The Native States have but a comparatively 


* 






District. 



Persons, 

Gurgaon 




54.7U ’ 

Delhi 

... 


... 1 

44,769 ; 

Siilkot 



... ! 

30,829 ;| 

Gurdaspur 



•- 

i6,20J 'i 

Kirnal 




15.513 i 

PatiaLz 


... 


^5.497 ,! 

Ambala 


... 


! *5^283 ') 

Gujrat 




15,362 1 

‘ ! 


sent by each District to Burma. 

insignificant number of emigrants In other parts of India. 

89. Intra-Provincial Migration.— The figures given in Subsidiary Table 
V. A. appended to this Chapter, shov/ the loss or gain to each District and State 
by migration within the Punjab and North-West Flintier Province; and it would 
not be possible to render the details of this intra-Provincial migration clearer than 
they are in that Table, column 4 of which also shows the net loss or gain to each 
District, or State, as constituted on the ist March igoi. 

The main currents of migration (excluding those to the Chenab Colony 
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which will be found in paragraph 59 supra.) are given below and are further illus- 
trated by the second map opposite page 79.' — 





Persons. 

Hissar loses to 

... Ferozepore 

... 17,169 

Rohtak 


(■Delhi 
*** \ Karnal 

... 10,598 
6,323 

Gurgaon 

» )') 

... Delhi 

... 9,744 

Ambala 


f Karnal 

... 9,650 

n 3 } 

*'*t.Nahan 

... 6,305 

Hoshiarpur 


r Jullundur 

X Kapurthala ca. 

..^ 18,964 
... 6,578 

Jullundur 

3 ) 33 

... Kapurthala 

7.>45 

Ludhiana 

)3 i3 

Ferozepore 

... 10, 001 



(^Hissar 

... 8,496 



j Ludhiana 

• •• 9.233 

Patiala 

}} 

Ferozepore 

— 23,435 



I Nabha 

... ii,6go 



Uind 

... 6,255 

Amritsar 

n 

... Lahore 

... 25,380 

Gurdaspur 

3 ) if 

r Lahore 

Amritsar 

9.372 

... 20,245 

C ha mb a 

a n 

Kangra 

••• 5.385 



^Lahore 

... 28,896 

Sialkot 

)3 ft 

\ Amritsar 
j Gujranwala 

... 16,929 
... 9,852 



L Rawalpindi (new) 

... 6,036 

Gujranwala 

}f >J 

Lahore 

... 10,992 

Gujrat 

3 ) 

/Lahore 

L Gujranwala 

5.279 
... 25,335 

Shahpur 

D ') 

... Gujranwala 

... 7,382 



r Shahpur 

... 8,184 

Jhelum 

J J if 

...4 Rawalpindi (new) 

... 10,003 



Peshawar 

... 7,316 

Rawalpiiidi( 

new),. 

... Peshawar 

7,112 

Jhang 

D if 

... Multan 

••• 23,758 


90. 


Migration to and from the Feudatory States within the Pro- 

Q K -r 1,1 D vince. — The presen: figures 

Subsidiary Table V.-B. i ^ 

snow that the movement 
observed in 1891, of a tendency to migrate from the Native States into 
British Territory, has been greatly accelerated. In iS 8 i the tendenev was in 
the opposite direction and the Native States, as a whole, then showed a gain of 
over 20,000 persons from British Territory. In 1891 the gain to the British 
o ^ 0.0 u Districts amounted to 6,482 

Punjab Census Keport, i802, parasiraph 247. , . 

persons, and it now amounts 
to 41,274. But if we take males alone the balance is the other way, 3,317 males 
being lost to British territory ; while 44,591 females are gained. 

91, The States of the Indo-Gangetic Plain. — As in 1891 these three 

petty States have interchang- 
ed comparatively large num- 
bers with the neighbouring 
British Districts: Loharuand 
Dujana have lost and Pataudi 
gained in the process, the 
figures in each case being 
much higher than in 1891. 
Famine doubtless accounts 
for the doubled loss to 
Loharu, and perhaps it also accounts for the very large emigration from Dujana. 
Pataudi has apparently sheured in the movement of the population to Gurgaon. 
But the population of these States is so small that very trivial causes may affect 
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j Persons 

I Gain -J- or loss — 

1 1901. l8qi. 

1 

Loharu 



... : + 3,565 

+ '.795 

Dujana 

... 


, + 2,201 

+ fc66 

Pataudi 



... , — 1,580 , 

—899 
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Subsidiary Table V-C. 


the numbers. Though females exceed the males the net gain in females to British 
Territory is not large. 

92. Comparison of the data for migration within the Punjab and 

North-West Frontier 
Province in 1901 and 
1891.— In the eastern Districts of the Punjab the effects of the continued scarcity 
on the movement of the population are easily perceived from the data for igoi 
as compared with those of 1891. Hissar now loses substantially instead of gain- 
ing by intra-Provincial migration, and Rohtak loses twice as heavily as in 1891. 
The emigration from Gurgaon has, on the other hand, been checked, and the Dis- 
trict now only loses 15,913 as against 23,634 in 1891. The gain to Delhi has 
nearly doubled, while Karnal shows the large balance of 31,180 immigrants. 
This District as constituted in 1891 only gained 7,060 souls by internal 
migration, but the gain is real, for if there had been any great influx into 
Thanesar the population of that Tahsil would not have shown a marked de- 
crease. Ambala now loses heavily by migration — 24,678 souls, excluding that to 
the Chenab Colony, as against 16,466 in 1891, in spite of the loss of Thanesar' — ■ 
and it appears certain that the emigration from the present District has been 
greater of recent years than it was prior to 1891. The main stream now is to 
Karnal ; Patiala, which in 1891 gained over 10,438 persons from this District, 
now gaining only 2,458. 

It would serve no useful purpose to discuss the figures for the rest of the 
Districts in detail. The Chenab Colony accounts for most of the differences 
between the present data and those of 1891. The chief points to notice are the 
following : — 


Ferozepore has gained only 54,619 souls as against 79,314 in 1891, chiefly, 
because of the emigration to the Colony. The Phulkian States show interest- 
ing results. Nabha has now a slight gain instead of a considerable loss: Jind 
loses only slightly more than in 1891 : while Patiala now loses 79,698 souls by 
migration as against 34,525 in that year. 

Lahore now gains only 61,332 souls as against 108,261 in 1891. Not only 
has the Colony taken 28,620 of its population but the streams of migration from 
Gujranwala and Gujrat have been diverted to the Colony from Lahore. 

Gujrat has now lost 76,772 by migration as against 24,886 in 1891, sending 
25,352 to the Colony and 25,335 to the irrigated tracts of Gujranwala outside 
the limits of the Colony. 

Generally speaking the District reports indicate, as do the Census returns, 
that the movements of the population within the Province, during the past few 
years, have been confined to temporary migrations in search of grazing for cattle 
or for employment, and none have been cn a large scale. 

93. The balance of migration within the Indian Empire. — Taking the 
two Provinces together, the total number of emigrants to other parts of India, 
(including all the States except Mysore) amounts to 437,262 souls, whereas the 
immigrants number 627,990 persons, so that the two Provinces gain 190,728 

Subsir.iary Table lil.C. and .Abstract No. 82, page Ixxsv, Punjab SOuls by migration in India, 

Census Report, 1892. as against 154,542 in 1891, 

when the figures did not include the whole of Bllochistan. As we have already 
seen the mass of the immigration comes from the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
and Rajputana, our gain from the former being just on 100,000 souls, half males, 
half females, while from Rajputana we gain 188,161, over 100,000 of whom are 
females. Migration to Kashmir leaves us only a nominal balance of 2,155 souls, 
while we lose 20,699 to Burmah and 16,507 to Bengal and Assam, nearly all of 
whom are males. On the total account the two Provinces gain 133,220 females 
as against S7)5o8 males from the rest of India, a point worth remembering In con- 
nection with the balance of the sexes. 


94. Migration to and from outside India — In addition to this volume 
of' Immigration there are 167,277 immigrants from other countries outside India. 
In other words the total immigrant population in these two Provinces numbers 
795,267 as against 740,750 in 1891, an increase of 7*4 per cent., but we have no 
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figures for the emigration to those countries. As regards the immigration from 
England and Afghanistan there can be but little 

Punjab Census Report, 1892, section 257. 

these Provinces, though the intimate trade connections of the commercial classes 
with Afghanistan, Persia and the Central Asian markets possibly causes a good 
deal of emigration to these countries. But it cannot now, I think, be presumed 
as in 1891, that the immigration from outside India, large as it is, exceeds the 
emigration to outside India. The extensive emigration to Africa, Hong-Kong 
and the Straits Settlements, is alluded to in several of the District reports, e.g., 
in those of Dera Ismail Khan, Ferozepur and Gujrat, already quoted, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur says : — ‘Within the last few years a large 
number of men from this District have also found their way to East Africa and 
Australia in search of work.’ Again, Mr. W. S. Talbot, Settlement Collector, 
Jhelum, writes: — 

“ The increased popularity of Government Service, which provides for increasing 
numbers of the inhabitants of the District every year, would also account for a small defi- 
ciency ; and emigration in search of employment to East Africa, (and to some extent Assam 
and other remote regions), is a much more considerable factor of the same kind. The men 
who go to Africa very frequently die there : the survivors return after a few years, usually 
with a substantial sum of money in their pockets.” 

There is also a certain amount of emigration to Borneo and Sumatra. No 
estimate of any value can be formed of the volume of this emigration which is 
almost entirely temporary, being confined to men on service in the military 
forces and traders, but its extent may to some extent be gauged by the fact that, 
on the night of the Census i,ooo labourers for Uganda were said to be collected in 
one surai in the city of Lahore. On the other hand the Sialkot report says : — 
‘ Some men have gone to serve in Africa and China, but their number is small. ’ 

95. The effects of migration on the District totals. — I have added a 
column to Subsidiary Table III-B. to show the net gain or loss to each District 
and State by migration within the Indian Empire, so far as figures are available. 


)t, as Mr. Maclagan said, that 
it largely exceeds the emigra- 

tmn miintripc fr^m 
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Subsidiary Table A. — Showing birth-rates in certain Provinces of India for the to years ending 

igoo. 


Prorincc, 

iSgi. 

1892. 

IS93. 

1S94. 

:89s. 

1896. 

1897. 

189S. 

1899. 

1900. 

Burma 

2072 

24 83 

26*03 

27*62 

29-04 

32*27 

31-82 

34*11 

37 ‘ 4 o 


Bengal ... 

21*46 

28-15 

35’66 

32-81 

34-59 

38-03 

36-94 

35*79 

42*96 

38-68 

North-West Provinces (including Oudh) ... 

33-26 

36-17 

40’95 

39-70 

26-86 

35*40 

31-10 

37*35 

48-09 

40-34 

Madras ... ... ,,, 

32 '4 

! 25'I 

27' 

27-7 

29-1 

29*9 ! 

28-7 

27*4 

31-3 

31*8 

Bombay 

36-27 

1 34'57 

35*30 

35-08 

35*83 

36*76 

33-46 

30*94 

36-42 

26*87 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 

4309 

1 3d'39 

38*23 

38-82 

33*41 

31*72 

26-83 

29*75 

47-25 

31*90 

Punjab 

34-02* 

j 38-16 

35 ’ 

43-9 

43*9 

43* 

42*6 

41 * 

48-4 

41-1 


* Calculated On the Census figures of 1891. 


Subsidiary Table B . — Showing the number of still-born during the quinqtiennial period (i8g6-lQOO) 

by sexes and principal religions. 
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21,42s 

41.348 

78-9 
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(ii) excluding North-West 
Frontier Province. 
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60,283 
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26,638 
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79-2 

14*6 
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59^,446 
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150.352 ! 
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245-282 
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149.847 

102,865 j 
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163,386 
80,913 

134369 
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80,859 
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1,004 

412 

756 

3.856 

2,462 

3489 

70 

ii 572 

94 

307 

506 

65S 

2,654 

3.720 

S >324 

674 

3,880 

2,970 

2,644 

1, 588 
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i 2,093 

3.865 
5.506 

3-365 
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58s 

242 

441 
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1.334 

2,002 

31 

868 

66 

179 
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1,414 
1,966 
2,945 1 
396 
2,297 1 
1,640 
1,544 
884 
865 
1.436 
1,172 
2,050 
2958 

1, 896 
i,6iS 

419 

170 

315 

1,670 

1,128 

1,487 

39 

704 

28 

1 28 
220 

314 

1,240 
1.754 ; 
2,379 ! 
278 

1,583 

1.330 

1,100 
704 
698 i 
1,014 

921 

i.SiS 

2,548 

1,469 

1,183 

824 

345 

469 

2,377 

1,800 

2,402 

57 

1,512 

54 

Z18 

303 

332 

648 

1,283 

2,837 

277 

1,076 

831 

335 

280 

178 

452 

171 

868 

602 

485 

352 

180 

67 

287 

1,413 

660 

1,087 

1 1 

59 

40 

189 

203 

319 

2,006 

2,436 

2,485 

393 

2,753 

2,133 

2.308 

1.308 

1,383 1 
1.974 : 

1,922 
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4 , 88 q 

2,877 

2,441 

71 6 
70 2 
71*4 
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88-5 

86*1 

77*5 

73*1 

66 

32 

47 
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12-7 
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12-4 
'5 
1*5 
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3 1 
27*2 
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14 * 
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Kohat ... 

Bannu 

Dera Ismail Khan 

... 

476:125 j 
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182.487 ! 
202,165 
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3 

1,176 
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243 
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3 
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2 
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The figures in Subsidiary Tables A, B, C, and D were compiled in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab. 
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Variation in Density . 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table I . — V anatton tn Relation to Density since i88t. 


No. in 
Table 

11. 



Percentage of variation in 
Density Increase (-p) 

OR Decrease (-) 

Percentage 

OF NET varia- 
tion IN 

Mean De nsity of Population per square 
Mile. 

Natural Division, District, State or 

City. 





Period 





i8qi 

1881 

1881 — 1901 
Increase ( 4 -). 







f 



to 

1901. 

to 

1891. 

or 

Decrease ( - ) 

i 

1501. 

1891. 

1881. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

■ 

8 


Total for both Provinces 

Total British Territory :•« 

... 

+ 

7'9 

+ 10*6 

+ 

19*4 

i8o*5 

167-3 

151*2 


(z) including North-West Frontier 

+ 

8-8 

+ 107 

4 - 

20*5 

199*8 

183*6 

165*8 


Province. 







(/z*) excluding North-West Frontier 
Province. 

+ 

6-8 

: 4-10*1 

1 

4 - 

17*6 

2o8*g 

195*6 

177-7 


Total North-West Frontier Province 


247 

+18-5 

4 - 

47*8 

140*7 

112*8 

95-2 


Total Native States 

... 

+ 

3-8 

+10-4 

F 

14*6 

I 2 I*I 

1167 

105*7 


Total Punjab 

... 


63 

4- 10*1 

+ 

170 

184*9 

174*0 

158*0 


Indo-Gangetic Plain West. 











(/) including Tahsil Khangah 
Dogran : (in the Chenab Co- 


5-8 

+ 9’9 


i6'3 

314*2 

296*9 

270*1 


lony) . 











(zV) excluding ,, 


+ 

5-3 

+ 9‘8 


15*6 

315-8 

299*8 

273-1 

] 

Hissar 


+ 

07 

+ 15-4 

+ 

j 6'2 

149*8 

148*7 

128*9 


Loharu ... 


- 

24-4 

+ 46-3 

F 

10*6 

68*6 

90-7 

62*0 

2 

Rohtak ... ... 



6-8 

+ 67 

F 

i 3'9 

350-9 

328-6 

308*1 ^ 


Diijana 


- 

8'6 

+ 12-9 

F 

3*2 

241*7 

264*5 

234*2 

3 

Gurgaon... 



n '5 

+ 4*2 

F 

i6*3 

376-1 

337-2 

323-5 


Pat ail di 


-f 

15*4 

j + 6-5 

F 

22*9 

j 421-8 

365-4 

343-2 

4 

Delhi 



7*9 

j - o'8 

F 

7*0 

! 534-1 

495-1 

499*0 

5 

Karnal ... 



2*6 

[ 4* o’8 

F 

3'4 

280*1 

273*1 

271*0 

10 

Jullundur 


+ 

i*i 

1 +> 5 'o 

F 

i6*2 

641-2 

634-2 

551-7 


Kapitrthala 


H- 

4*9 

1 +i8'6 

F 

24-4 

498-9 

475‘7 

401*0 

1 1 

Ludhiana 


+ 

3-8 

+ 4-8 

F 

8-8 

j 462-6 

4458 

425-3 


Maler Kotla 


1 + 

^■3 

+ 66 

F 

9*1 

464*1 

453-6 

425-5 

12 

Ferozepur 


"t" 

8-1 

+ 187 

F 

28 2 

222*7 

2 o 6 -I 

173-7 


Farid kot 



8-5 

4~ 1 8'6 

+ 

28*7 

194-5 

i 79'2 

151-1 


Pkulkian i 


+ 

0-8 

+ T 9 

F 

8*8 ; 

295*0 

292*6 

271*1 




+ 

5-3 

+ 8-0 

+ 

« 3-8 ; 

1 321*0 ; 

3047 

282*1 


\ J 7 ind 


- 

09 

+ 13-9 

F 

12-8 

1 224*0 

226 0 

198*5 

14 

Lahore ... 


+ 

8-1 

+ i6'4 

+ 

25*8 

313-7 

290*3 

? 49-4 

*5 

Amritsar 

... 

+ 

3 'i 

+ r ri 

+ 

14-6 

639-4 

620*0 

557-9 

18 

Gujranwala including part 

in the 

+ 

29' I 

+ ii-g 

+ 

44‘4 

278*5 

215*8 

192*9 


Chenab Colony. 






Gujranwala excluding part in the 

+ 

22-1 

+ lO’I 

F 

34-4 

293-5 

240*4 

2i8*3 


Chenab Colony, 







Himalayan 



3-2 

4 * 6*8 

+ 

iO ‘2 

76*7 

74-3 

69*6 


Nahan ... 

... 

+ 

93 

+ 10*4 

F 

20*7 

113*2 

103*6 

93’8 

7 

Simla and Simla States 


+ 

5‘3 

+ 90 

F 

14*8 

71-3 

6 j-i 

62*1 

8 

Kangra 

... 

+ 

o '5 

+ 4-5 

F 


76-9 

76-5 

73-2 


Mandi and Suket 


+ 

4’3 

+ 100 

F 

147 

141*2 

» 35'4 

123*1 


Chamba 

••• 

+ 

2-8 

+ 7'2 

F 

10*3 

39-7 

38*6 

36-0 .. 
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Variation in Density. 


[ Punjab, 1901 


No. in 


L 

Percentage of Variation in 
Density Increase (+ ) ^ 

OR Decrease t“) 

j 

Percentage , Mean Density of Popl’Lation per souare 
fnetvari\-I Mile. 

TION IN 1 

FhRI( 9 D ! 

Table 

II. 

Natural Division, District, State or City. 

1S91 

to 

1901. 

i88i 

to 

1891. 

iSSi — 1901 1 

Increase ( 4 ') [ 
or 1 

decrease ( - ) 1 

1901. 

I S9I. 

18SI. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

5 ! 

6 

7 

8 


Sub-Himalayan 


j 

- 0-7 

+ 10-4 

+ 96 

300*2 

302*3 

273-8 

6 

Umballa 


- 5-6 

+ 4'0 

“ ^‘7 j 

440*7 

466 6 

448-5 


Kalsia ... 


- 2'I 

+ i '4 

- 0 8 1 

399 'S 

408-5 

403-0 

9 

Hoshiarpur 


- 2‘2 

-f 12‘2 

1 

+ 9'8 1 

441-0 

450-8 

4017 

16 

Gurdaspur 


- 0-4 

+ 14 ’^ 

-f 14-2 1 

497'8 

499-6 

436-0 

17 

Sialkot 


- 3'2 

4 - io’6 

+ 7 -. i 

544'4 

£62*4 

508-4 

19 

Guirat 


- 

+ 10'4 

+ S ’9 1 

3659 

370-9 

3360 

21 

Jhelum 


- 2-4 

-t- -8 

+ 0-8 ' 

1487 

152-4 

i 47‘5 

22 

Rawalpindi 


+ 4'9 

4- S’ I 

+ 1 3*4 

191-9 

182*9 

169*2 

.8 

Hazara 


-h 8-5 

+ 26 -g 

+ 377 

165-2 

*52-3 

I 20 ’O 

! 

North-West Dry Area : — 





i 




(/) excluding Tahsil Khangah 1 
Dogran (in the Chenab Co- 
lony) . 

+ i 9'7 

+ 

4- 3^'4 

95'9 

So’i 

70’3 


{ii) including ,, , 

> 

-p* 2 o*b 

-h 14- 

+ 37'5 

97 '‘^ 

80 ’4 

70-5 


Montgomery including part in 
Chenab Colony. 

the 

- 0-4 

+ IJ'l 

+ i6'7 

104-3 

104-7 

89-4 

i 

Montgomery excluding part in 
Chenab Colony, 

the 

— 6 

+ i 6-6 


100-5 

1 06*9 

91-7 

20 

Shahpur 

... 

-t ^'3 

+ i 7 ‘o 

+ 24-3 

10S-3 

101*9 

87-. 

23 

Mianwali 

... 

6-1 

4 - 9-4 

-1- I '5 

54*3 

51-2 

46-8 


Chenab Colony 

... 

... 


! 

213 7 


... 

24 

! Jhang including part in the 

nab Colony. 

Che- 

+ i 3 i'S 

4 - 107 

1 +1537 

1 

350*7 

1 f^ 5 -o 

587 


1 Jhang excluding part in the 

nab Colony. 

Che- 

— 47 

+ 10 

1 + 4-8 1 

lOt'G 

4 - loC'O 

96-9 

25 

j Multan ... 


-f 1 1'8 

-^i 4’3 

1 + -7-8 , 

I iG *4 

104*1 

9!-I 


j Baliawalpiir ... 

... 

+ lo-g 

4- i3’4 

i + 25-6 

4S-0 

43*3 

3S-3 

26 

’ ^duzaffargarh 

... 

+ 6'5 

4 - ia*4 

1 + !97 

t 

1 1 1*6 

104*8 

93-2 

27 

! Dera Ghazi Khan 

... 

+ IO '2 

4* 1 1*0 

1 + 22'3 

ss s 

80 -6 

72-6 

29 

Peshawar 


+ lo'S 

-!- ! S’ 7 

! -r 3^0 

3027 

' 273-3 

230-1 

30 

Kohat 


-r 116 

-r 11*6 

+ 24-5 

S 3*5 

1 74-8 

67-0 


1 Kurram 

... 

... 



42’4 

I 

... 

3 ‘ 

Bannu ... 

... 


4 - n *9 

4- 26-6 

1377 

j 121-7 

I08-S 

32 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 

••• 

-h 9*9 

4-127 

+ 23'9 

74*2 

*57-5 

59'9 


Mean in Cities 


+ 13*4 

+ 4*9 

1 

-5- 18-9 

1 

f 

! 

11,316-4 

9,980-3 

95 ' 4'5 


Delhi City 

... 

+ 8-3 

4 -iri 

+ 20-3 

1 12,474-6 

iC 3 i 7'9 

■ io, 370'4 


Lahore „ .»» 

... 

-h I 4‘8 

+ I2’4 

+ 29-0 

S,iiS6 

7,074-3 

6,291-5 


Amritsar „ 

... 

-h i8'8 

- lO’O 

4 - 69 

18,047-6 

15,196-3 

16,877-3 
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Chapter 


Subsidiary Table II. -A . — Immigration per 10,000 of Population. 




Born in India. 

Born in Asia 

BEYOND 

India. 


Percentage of Immigrakti 

TO TOTAL population. 

NaTUKAI Division, DiSTHTCT, SfAT8 
Oft City in which 

INUUEKATID. 


In Natural Division, 
District or Slate 
where enumerated. 

In Contiguous Dis* 
tricts or States, 

In Non contiguous 
Territory. 

Contiguous countries. 

Remote countries. 

Born In 
other 
countries. 

Total. 


Males. 

Ct 

2 

<t> 

u. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 


9 

10 

Total for both Provinces ... 

... 

97029 

185-6 

48-1 

33'6 

20*2 

8-4 

2-9 


1-5 


Ifldo-Gangctic Plain. Wcat ... 


9 > 22 I ’5 

61 2-8 

158-1 

**3 

*4 

S-8 


3-6 


4*2 

Hissar ... ... 

... 

8,151*1 

1,607*9 

240 

•a 

•I 

•7 

18-4 


77 

10*7 

ZtOkiJfU *f. 


6 923-4 

a. 943*1 

*33-1 

«*4 

««i 

■ «• 

30-7 


11*3 

f 9*4 

Rohtak ••• ••• 

... 

8 . 385'4 

1,273-7 

340-5 

*8 


•1 

161 


4*6 

ns 

Dujana i.. 


7,374-5 

*.930* 

795- 

*s 

... 

... 

37*2 


6*1 

art 

GorgaoQ .i. f. 


8,213 

1,489-4 

296*6 

•4 

’3 

*3 

* 7*9 


5*3 

12*6 

Pataudi ••• 


6,398 fl 

2.193 

1,408*8 

«•» 

III 


36 


Xo* 

a6* 

Delhi ... ... 


7,751-4 

i, 364 -« 

871-4 

2*3 

*5 

10-4 

22-5 


9*7 

128 

Karn&l .1. 


8, j68 5 

1.301*3 

319’* 

I* 

*3 

9-9 

i6*3 


6* 

lo ’3 

Jttllundur ... 

... 

8,738 3 

1,003*8 

* 54-4 

•5 

•4 

13-6 

12*7 


4*1 

S-6 

Kapufihata ... ... 

... 

7 , 567'4 

1,938*4 

192-4 

•a 

*1 

•8 

ai *3 


8-3 

» 3 *t 

Ludhiana .1. 

... 

8.296-2 

1,504-4 

190’! 

2*1 

•4 

6*8 

17* 


58 

fi*a 

Haler Koila M. 


7 , 5 S 3 ’i 

1,893-5 

546 

... 

•4 

... 

34*4 


67 

177 

Perozeput .1. 

... 

7 .< 535-3 

3,003 S 

346-7 

*9 

'5 

14*1 

33*6 


xi*3 

12*3 

Paridkoi 

IM 

6,764 

2 , 371*4 

865*q 

•3 

•3 

*3 

324 


14*2 

18*2 

f Patiala 


8,6894 

M 39 ’i 

170-5 

•3 

..1 

-6 

13-1 


4*6 

8 s 

Phulkian Statu ^ Nabha 

... 

1,231-1 

3,033*5 

73**5 

•6 

*3 


37-7 


9*4 

18*3 

ly.nrf ... 

f 

7 . 355’4 

3, 139 7 

504’ 

'5 


•4 

36-5 


8-3 

1 8*2 

Lahore 


8,161 I 

2,912 I 

6066 

37 

VI 

15*4 

18*4 


9*7 

8*7 

Amritiar ... 

ail 

8 528-6 

1,027-3 

437 4 

1*9 

1*1 

37 

14*7 


6- 

8*7 

GujranwaJa .1. ... 


7,901 9 

1,480-4 

6137 

3 ’a 

•j 

*6 

31 * 


10 9 

10 I 

illiBalayan 


9,508-4 

312-5 

161*9 

9'5 

3 1 

5*4 

4*9 

3*9 


•* 

Nahan ... 


84437 

Soi-t 

752- 

*4 

•I 

'7 

15*5 


93 

6*2 

Simla and Simla Hill States 


9 ’ 074 *i 

521-2 

3 SI’ 

31*8 

1*4 

195 

9-2 


6*1 

3 ** 

Kangra ... ... 

1 

9378-3 

528-5 

90-1 

1*8 

*7 

'7 

6*2 


3 * 

3 ** 

Mandi and Suhei ••• 

I'll 

9 , 539*2 

354 'i 

96-2 

1*1 

9*3 

*1 

4-6 


2*6 

2* 

Chamba m» 


0,469*3 

443'9 

79-6 

4-8 

a* 

'5 

53 


3 

3*3 

6ab-Himalayafi 


9*; 88 8 

474-s 

io8'6 

57 

8-6 

14 ’! 

6-1 

2*5 

6-7 

3*6 

AmbaU .»• 


8,39^6 

M 54 -a 

415-2 

*6 

a 3 

3**2 

16 


9*3 

Kahia 

... 

6,940 9 

2,033-5 

1,035-3 

•3 

... 


30*5 


lo* 

20*5 

Hoshiarpur ... 


9 , 2 o 2’5 

70-5-2 

93'9 

*3 

*1 

*1 

7*9 


2*3 

5-6 

Gurdaspur ... 

... 

8 . 993 ‘S 

876-1 

137*6 

‘9 

■4 

1*5 

lO' 


3*8 

62 

Sialkot ... 


9 >^S 9 

746-7 

8 ,T 9 

1*1 

'4 

8'9 

8*4 


3*8 

56 

Gujrat >1* 


9 - 39''9 

516-2 

88 6 

*8 

'4 

2*1 

6*1 


2*5 

3 *tf 

Jhelum ... >»* 


9424 

453-2 

118-6 

3-4 

•8 

1 

5*8 


2*6 

3 ** 

Rawalpindi •«. 


9 , 059 ' I 

397-6 

4 S 9 'S 

233 

•8 

59*7 

9*4 


6*2 


Hazara ... 

ft. 

9,628 4 

134S 

126‘9 

J 3*2 


-6 

3*7 


3*4 

1*3 

North- Wcat Dry Area 


8,737-5 

437'6 

604*4 

133*9 

74-6 

8-4 


7*2 

5*8 

4*5 

Montgomery ... 


h. 942-3 

733-6 

321*3 

2*2 

■3 

•4 

10*6 


4*8 

Shahpur 


9,149-6 

665 

i80'2 

4*5 

'4 

■3 

8*5 


4-2 

4*3 

Mianwali •»» ... 


9.510- 

4,04-4 

53‘9 

28*4 

3 

*3 

49 


2*9 

2* 

]hang .r. ... 


5,267-2 

1,161-3 

3552-5 

18 6 

*2 

•3 

47’3 


* 7*5 

198 

IVlDltan ... *•* 

... 

8,668-4 

6784 

623-1 

12*1 

*4 

lS*S 

13-3 


t *1 

5-2 

Bahatoalpuf 


8,894* 

9 ‘3-4 

185*7 

6'5 

*3 

•1 

11 


6-4 

4*6 

MuzafTargarh «.» ... 

... 

9 > 049'6 

725-5 

30 i *3 

33 * 

*6 

•1 

9*5 


5*5 

4 * 

Dera Ghazi Khao ... 


8.878-7 

764-7 

289-2 

5 ra 

31 6 

6 

11*3 


6-5 

4*8 

Feshawar ... 


8.645-3 

1783 

434-9 

251-2 

454-7 

45*4 

13*5 


9’2 

4'3 

Kohat 


7.844-5 

405-1 

760-3 

7529 

204*8 

4'2 

21-3 


15-6 

5-7 

Kurrais 

... 

7,468 3 

194 2 

356 

2,073 8 

1*5 

1*3 

25-3 


15*8 

9*5 

Bannu *m 

Ml 

8 , 9 J** 

192*2 

545*3 i 

337*4 

‘9 

3*2 

107 


8*1 

3*6 

Dera Ismail Kbao 

IM 

S. 133'3 

au'4 

53 i '7 

8i;* 

213*4 1 

38 

18-7 


jr8 

6*9 

Cittes. 












Delhi 

»»• 

7.163 

753*5 

2,0176 

67 

1 6 

286 

28*4 


i8*t 

lo '3 

Lahore •• 

III 

6247 

1.518 

3 ,t 33 * 

12*6 

36 

85 s 

37*5 


25*4 , 

12*1 

Amritsar ... 

• II 

7.364 

i,aiS a 

1,389*6 

10*3 

2'4 

1S5 

263 


17*2 

9*1 


Notes. 1. The population whose birth-place was not returned has been excluded from calculation 

in compiling this Sub-Table. Hence the total of columns 2—7 is not always equal to 10,000. 

2. In column 3 ‘ contiguous ’ means contiguous to the District or State concerned, and the 
territory so contiguous is, as a rule, apparent from the maps, but in the South-East of the Punjab the 
contiguous Districts and States have in certain cases been taken to be those noted below : — 
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II. 


Immigration. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 



CoNTtGUOUS 

District or State, 

Districts in the Punjab. 

Districts in the North- 
West Provinces. 

States in the Punjab. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

1. Hissar ... 

1. Rohtak. 

2. Ferozepur, 


I. Patiala. 

2- ]ind and 3 Loharu. 

a. Rohtak 

1. Hissar. 

2. Gurgaon* 

3. Delhi. 

4. Karnal. 


I . jind. 

3 . Pataudi, 

3. Dujana. 

5. Gorgaon ... 

1, Rohtak, 

2. Delhi. 

1. Bulandshahr. 

2. Aligarh. 

3. Mathra, 

1. Dujana. 

2, Nabha. 

3- Pataudi. 

4. Delhi 

1. Gurgaon. 

a. Karnal. I 

Rohtak. ] 

1. Bulandshahr. 

2. Mirath. 


5. Karnal 

1. Ambala, 

2. Dehli, 

3. Rohtak. 

1. Mirath. 

2. Muzaffarnagar. 

3. Saharanpur. 

1. Patiala. 

2. Jind. 

6. Ambala 

I. Karnal. 

2 ^imIa and Simla States 

3, Ludhiana. 

4. Hoshiarpur, 

I. Saharanpur, 

1. Patiali, 

2. Kalsia. 

3. Nahan. 

Simla and Simla Sfatez 

I. .Ambala. 

3. Kangra. 

3. Hoshiarpur. 

1. Dehra Dun, 

2. Garhwal. 

1. Nahan. 

2. Mandi and Sukef. 

8. Kangra ... 

1. Hoshiarpur, 

2. Gurdaspur. 

bimla and Simla States. 

1 


1. Chamba. 

2. Mandi and Suket. 

9. Hoshiarpuf 

j 

1. Ludhiana. 

2. Jullundur. 

3. Gurdaspur. 

4. Kangra. 

5. A mb. da. 

6. Simla, 


I, .Simla State!. 

3. Kapurthala, 

10. Jullundur ... 

I. Hoshiarpur. 

2* Ludhiana. 

3. Feroiepur. 


1, Kapurthala. 

11. Ludhiana i«. 

1. Ambala. 

2. Hoshiarpur. 

3. jullundur. 

4. Feroiepur. 


1. Patiala. 

2. Nabha, 

3. Maler Kotla. 

la. Feroiepur ... 

I. Hissar. 
n. Jullundur, 

3. Ludhiana. 

4. Montgomery. 

5. Lahore. 


1. Kapurthala. 

2. Faridkot, 

3. Patiala. 

4. Nabha. 

5. Bahawalpur, 

Patiala ... 

1. Hissar, 

2 . Karnal. 

3. Ambaa. 

4. Ludhiana. 

5. Feroiepur. 


1. Faridkot. 

2. Nabha. 

3. Jind. 

4. Maler Kotla. 

5. Loharu, 

Aalha ... 

1. Ludhiana. 

2. Feroiepur, 

3. Gurgaon. 


1 . Patiala. 

2. Jind 

3. Faridkot. 

4. Dujana. 

find 

I. Hiss.^r. 

1 2. Rohtak. 

! 3 Karnal. 

1 

j 

7. Patiala. 

2 Nabha. 

3. Dujana. 

4. Laharu. 


3. In column 5 the countries contiguous to these Provinces are Afghanistan; 
Yaghistan and Tibet. 


In the case of the Districts of Rawalpindi, Hazara, Mianwali, Dera Gazf 
Khan, Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu, whose areas have been changed since 
March 1891, and in the case of Jhang, Gujranwala and Montgomery, the figures 
are only approximately correct. 
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Subsidiary Table II-B. — Immigration by Caste. 


District— -Caste with Districts or 
which immigrant. 

States from 

1 

i 

Iilales. ^ 

Females. 

District— Caste with Districts or 
immigrant. 

States from which 

1 

^'a!es. 1 

i 

L 

Females. 

Hissar— 




1 

' 

Gurgaon 



679 1 

2,899 


Total immigrants 

60,294 

84.237 

Hu’andshahr 

... 


544 i 

990 

Jats 



30 670 

19,183 

Meerut 



577 1 

941 

Bikaner 



4,ie9 

5,586 

Sheikhs ... 



7.S40 

4,880 

Putiahi 



2,039 

6,151 

Ljurgaon 


... 

861 1 

593 

Ji.id 



ssa 

2,359 

Meerut 

... 


86s i 

511 

Rohtak 

... 

... 

613 

3,901 

Bulandshahr 



736 

525 

Jaioiir 



Sqo 

1,178 

Ja:nitr 


... 

592 1 

641 

Chamars 



5,204 

7.2S7 

Banias ... ... 



5.656 

6.416 

Bikaner 


... 

2 oiS 

2,7 1 1 

Rohtak 



654 

1,272 

P.itiala 


... 

1 406 

1,726 

Gurgaon 


... 

619 

U147 

7ird 

... 


477 

944 

Meerut 



641 

725 

y.i:piLr 



68 1 

686 

Bulandshahr 

... 


470 

724 

Brahmans 



0 

0 

6.346 

Chamars ... 


... 

4.1S8 1 

6,748 

Bikaner 

... 

• • • »*• 

1,492 

1,813 

Rohtak ... 



897 1 

2,265 

Jind 



662 

1-393 

Gurgaon 

... 


620 j 

2,114 

Patiala 



574 

1,044 

Karnal — 



! 


Rohtak 



381 

79^ 

Total immigrants 


53.244 

90,852 




536 

613 

Jats 


... 

' 6.081 

55.431 

Banias 



4 ,g 68 


. Pat ala 



1 2,366 

4.756 

Bikaner 

... 

, *4 ,^4 

1,223 

1,414 

ji id 


... 

731 

2,128 

Patiala 

... 


975 

3.546 

j Rohtak 



! 502 

2,287 

Rohtak 


... ,,, 

487 

949 

' U mbaila 



788 

5,523 

Jind 



542 

86 1 




284 

1.974 

Raiputs 



3, 584 

6,117 

Hissar 



373 : 

1 1,302 

Rohtak 



663 

1.670 

Rajputs 



4.593 

12048 

Bikaner 


> * < « • « 

1,096 

I 142 

Umballa 



936 

1 2,563 

Patiala 



507 

3,039 

' Saharanpur ,,, 



1 571 

2,222 

Kumhars 



2,353 

3.159 

i MuzafFarnagar 



I 438 

2,038 

Bika }'.€/’ 



1,080 

1,119 

I Rohtak 



i 468 

x,395 

Patiala 



352 

810 

! Patiala. 


... 

698 

I.I2 q 

Rohtak— 





Hissar 



1 459 

I.I2I 


Total immigrants 

29.307 

72,523 

. Jind 



1 450 

660 

Jats 



6.302 

23,196 

Ghamars ... 



i 4,361 

7,211 

Jir.d ... 



1S65 

6 940 

Umballa 



*>551 

1.782 

Delhi... 


• • 

G750 

6,580 

' Patiala 



' 769 

1*552 

Karnal 


••• *•» 

491 

1,907 

’ Jt-iid ... 



i 511 

1. 001 

Hissar 



659 

1,772 

j kohtak 



> 343 

Soi 

Gurgaon 



326 

1,848 

; Brahmans 



, 2,345 

! 6,113 

Brahmans 



2,286 

0575 

1 Patiala 



495 

! U39S 

Delhi 



i 626 

1,476 

Kohtak 



i 319 

{ If 042 

Jirld 

... 


480 


’ Delhi 

... 

... 

! 204 

984 

Gurgaon 



349 

1,0:6 

; L mbalia 

... 


i 390 

773 

Hissar 



184 

821 

1 Jhld 



i 296 

817 

Rajputs 



1,976 

5:942 

^ Mails ... ,,, 

... 


! 3,040 

3.536 

Hissar 


' * » « «* 

510 

1,475 

» Umoalla 


... 

2,063 

U950 

Gurgaon 



1 24^- 

1.196 

.-jani.is 


... 

U513 

4,658 

Chamars 


♦ * ■ • • » 

j 2.006 

5,684 

1 Pitfall 


... 

371 

1.073 

7'/,? 1 



! 373 

1 ^ 1.333 

i Chuhras 

1 T- 1 1, 



2,131 

3,359 

Delhi 



I 441 

! I. '74 

1 Lmjaila 

... 


6i6 

S06 

(iurgaon 



331 

i 9'a 

j 

... 


489 

68S 

Bandas ... 



1 - ,433 

1 4773 

1 Umballa— 






... 


250 

nr « 

i,o8o 

1 ^ Total immigrants 

... 

54,898 

75,920 


Total immigrants 


H issar 

Gurgaon — 

Cbairiars ... 

Ah^ir 
Muthra 
Delhi 
B hart par 

]at3 

Muthra 
Bk >rtp:ir 
Delhi 
Alisf^rh 
Bulandshahr 
Brahmans 
Muthra 
Al'o)ar 
Lelhi 
Ahirs 

Aliuir 
R.-.htak 
Nab ha 

Patt.cUi ... 

Meos 

Bhartpur ... 

Delhi 

Banias ... ... 

Muthra 

Gujars 

Bulandshahr 
Delhi ... 

Delhi - 

Total immigrants 

Jats 

Rohtak 
Gurgaon 
Kama! 

Brahmans 
Rohtak 


25^ 
226 i 

I 


I 39 557 

3,6J9 

, 861 

i aSj 

i 634 

1 47G 

; 3292 

I 1,207 

! 75 i 

74''> 

304 

3'^’5 

2.SS5 

551 

373 

4^3 

I >997 

408 

3SO 

304 

2O2 

3 j 5 ^o 

1,^63 

1,860 

I 261 

‘ i>493 

‘ 293 

: 271 

i 1.342 

230 

I 337 

^ 66 t 79 ^ 

' 5.374 

2,477 

j 510 

1 209 

5.394 

I, no 


94J ^ 
93.7SS 

1 0,071 
2,029 


s/os 


1.543 

1,124 


3,042 
1,484 
I.Hi-S 

1,065 

1 794 

;8,3i6 

i 1,057 

' i,Sii 

^ ’ j-t 

8,145 

2035 

1434 

:,ciS 

750 

54^4 

3,027 

4S4 

l,OC2 
4,1 1 1 

828 

S39 

3.079 

S95 

672 

88,139 

19,144 

9.745 

2.725 

2,922 

8,468 

2,439 


P..iiali 
K^rnal 
LudhuRna 
Hoshiarpur 
K.iLia 
Roiputs 
' Pit. ala 
Karnal 
bah.p.ranpur 
Chamars 

Pali 'la 
K ihii 
Karnal 
Brahmans 
Pati ila 
Karnal 
Gujars 

P^hi.di 


Xangra— 

Drahinans 

Husluarpur 

Hoshiarpur — 

Jats 

Jullundur 
Kapurtii il t 
Gurdaspur 
Rajputs 

Kangra 

ju’Iundur 

Gurdaspur 

Brahmans 

Kangra 

Jullundur 

Chamars 

Jullundur 
Kangra 
Jullundar — 


iotal immigrants 


Total immigrants 


5,050 


:i 33 


5.461 1 
426 1 

613 
4S8 j 
246 ! 


10,109 

5.02t 

1,581 

X.318 

609 

772 

0,222 


Total immigrants 


S57 

2,291 

567 

2.362 

388 

2,222 

3,400 

6,372 

1. 152 

2,065 

483 

1, 1 18 


1,184 

2,756 

4,997 

934 

,.893 

4 J 5 

891 

1,776 

3.524 

393 

1 843 

22,863 

24,908 

2029 

3,475 

1.156 

'■753 

22,974 

55.961 

3403 

13.780 

1,564 

9.389 

380 

3,218 

265 ' 

903 

1,954 

6,785 

716 

3,228 

503 

1,424 

263 

996 

1.825 

4,554 

447 

1,796 

G17 

97s 

1,288 

3.249 

526 

1.132 

184 

915 

3 t ',884 

78,807 
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Subsidiary Tabf.e W-^.— Immigration by Caste — contd, 


which immigrant. 


Jats 

Hoshiarpur 

Kapurthala 

Ferozepur 

Ludhiana 

Chamars 

Hoshiarpur 
Rajputs ... 
Hoshiarpur 
Kap iirthala 
Brahmans 

Hoshiarpur 

Kapurthala 

Arains 

Hoshiarpur 
Kapurthala 
Ludhiana 
Khatris ... 
Hoshiarpur 
Ludhiana 
Kapurthala 

Ludhiana — 

Jats 

Patiala 

Ferozepore 

Nabha 

Malerkotla 

Umballa 

Jullundur 

Chamars 

Patiala 

Jullundur 

Brahmans 

Patiala 

Ferozepore— 

Jats 

Patiala 
Ludhiana 
Bikaner 
Faridkot 
Hissar 
Nabha 
jullundur 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Chamars... 
Bikaner 
Patiala 
Hissar 
Ludhiana 
Hoshiarpur 
Rajputs ... 
Hissar 
Bikaner 

Montgomery 

Lahore 
Baha'ojalpiir 
Chuhras ... 
Patiala 
Faridkot 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 
Hissar 
Nabha 
Kumhars 
Bikaner 
Hissar 
Arains 

Lahore 

Jullundur 

Brahmans 

Bikaner 

Patiala 

Tarkhans 

Patiala 

Banias 

Patiala 

Lahore— 

Jats 

Amritsar 

Gujranwala 

Sialkot 

Ferozepore 

Montgomery 

Gurdaspur 

Arains 

Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Ferozepore 

Gujranwala 

Rajputs 

Sialkot 

Ferozepur 


Total immigrants 


Total immigrants 


Total immigrants 


m 

Males. 

Females. 


4,412 

13 . 0 S 5 

... 

1,977 

7.358 

... 

703 

2.30s 

... 

551 

1,483 

... 

352 

1,067 

... 

2,005 

S.696 


1,598 

4,460 


2,386 

4,925 

... 

1,024 

3 ,S '’4 


334 

1,122 

*.* 

2,071 

5 i 067 / 

... 

977 

2>378 


332 

1,162 


1,878 

4,963 

... 

78s 

1,637 

... 

608 1 

1,655 

... 

198 ! 

831 

... 

'.635 i 

4,550 

... 

428 

1,423 

... 

315 

946 

... 

3 iy 

861 

... 

39,102 1 

75.584 

... 

8,746 ! 

24,786 


3 » 3 o 3 

12,047 


1,697 

2,731 

... 

775 

3,631 

... 

597 

2,410 

... 

556 

1,515 

... 

735 

S47 

... 

2,429 

6,984 

... 

893 

3,260 


363 

761 

... 

',784 

3.857 

... 

659 

1,937 


108,792 

117,764 

... 

20,837 

35.127 

... 

3-730 

I0,TI3 

... 

3,948 

6,78s 


4.115 

5.388 


2,071 

4,067 

... 

2,i8S 

2,214 

... 

x,4i: 

2,708 

... 

8'S 

8S4 

... 

906 

608 


779 

55S 

... 

8,852 

8,467 

... 

3,222 

3,^63 

... 

L147 

1,040 


1,021 

929 


748 

6S9 

... 

770 

573 


9.489 

7,558 


I 961 

1,982 

... 

1.571 

984 


1,132 

1,017 

... 

I 02 \ 

863 

... 

5S5 

483 

... 

6,235 

7,408 


1,198 

1.497 

... 

1,151 

i,4hi 


623 

1,070 

... 

703 

765 

« « » 

712 

709 


362 

640 

... 

4,888 

5.485 

... 

1,468 

2 004 

... 

1,298 

1,224 

... 

3.71^ 

3 .< 5 S 5 

... 

993 

1,093 


983 

755 


3,610 

3,639 

... 

1,075 

8 ,S 4 

... 

467 

778 

... 

2,791 

3275 

... 

4,9 

615 


2,688 

2,497 

... 

'O 

00 

00 

924 


112,977 

100,722 

... 

12,877 

17.273 

... 

2,782 

7.824 

... 

2,450 

2.447 

... 

2,6 s6 

2,182 

... 

968 

I ,^.26 

... 

1,071 

l,o5o 

... 

671 

73 1 

... 

6.378 

5,563 

... 

1,761 

1,663 

... 

1,624 

1,337 

... 

830 

957 

... 

513 

498 

... 

S.777 

3,517 

... 

1. 147 

665 

... 

63a 

650 


District — Caste with Districts or States from 
which immigrant. 


Amirtsar 

Khatris 

Amritsar 
Guj ranwala 
Brahmans ... 

Amritsar 
Tarkhans ... 
Amritsar 
Sialkot 
Gujranwala 


J ats 

Gurdaspur 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

Kapurthala 

Jullundur 

Hoshiarpur 

Ferozepur 

Chuhras 

Gurdaspur 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

Arains 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Kapurthala 

Lahore 

Rajputs 

Gurdaspur 
Sialkot 
Khatris ... 
Gurdaspur 
Lahore 
Brahmans 

Gurdaspur 
Jhinwars ... 
Gurdaspur 
Lahore 
Tarkhans 

Gurdaspur 

Gurdaspur — 

Jats 

Amritsar 
Sialkot 
Hoshiarpur 
Rajputs ... 
Sialkot 
Kashmir 
.'Xmritsar 
Kangra 
Hoshiarpur 
Brahmans 
Kashmir 
Amritsar 
Sialkot — 

Jats 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Kashmir 

Gurdaspur 

Rajputs 

Kashmir 
Gurdaspur 
Brahmans 
Kashmir 
Gurdaspur 
Gujranwala — 

Jats 

Gujrat 
Sialkot 
Lahore 
Shahpur 
Musaliis ... 
Gujrat 
Shahpur 
Chuhras .. 
Sialkot 
Lahore 
Arains 

Sialkot 
Gujrat 
Gujrat — 

Jats 

Gujranwala 

Kashmir 

Jhelum 

Multan — 


Total immigrants 


Total immigrants 


Total immigrants 


Total immigrants 


Rajputs .. 
Jhang 


Total immigrants 


Total immigrants 


Males. I Females. 


.. I 


644 1 

607 

3,931 ! 

3,470 

747 

920 

666 : 

610 

4,226 1 

2,604 

661 ] 

1,007 

2,991 > 

00 

893 

1,291 

83a 

473 

500 

508 

62,106 

88,545 

8 , 47 ^ 

20,702 

1,916 

7,868 

1,639 

4,361 

1,369 

2,010 

635 

2,124 

590 

1,321 

636 

709 

433 

808 

3936 

7.899 

1-319 

3,924 

81 1 

1 1-798 

938 

1 1,336 

3,338 

4,927 

! 944 

1,797 

745 

1,043 

676 

86s 

385 

779 

3,669 

i 3-198 

I 713 

, 1,224 

; 641 

1 617 

i 3,057 

3,222 

1 640 

1 760 


... I 2,559 
; 2,38: 


'.533 


559 

^587 

'789 

60C) 

I 

586 


35421 

3,188 


... I 


3 o >204 

4,242 

1,095 

I,S <>2 

62s 

350 

1,848 

1 748 

236 

1 L377 

1 674 

: 182 


738 

3.692 

1.263 

3.S21 

1.344 

935 

3-502 

1,698 

S9»227 

8,997 


1,557 

5.036 

615 

1.868 

488 

909 

S 

5,092 

504 

1-295 

500 

1,171 

491 

819 

408 

770 

355 

786 

r2 

4525 

577 

1.347 

426 

1,070 


60,962 

10,426 

3.844 

2,378 

2.273 

966 

4,601 

2.490 

1 395 

3-<555 

1,629 

873 


1 50,302 53,868 

12,191 14,840 

4. 1 So 5,640 

3609 4,481 

; 1-235 , 1.925 

it4»6 ' 1,228 

' 3,272 1 2,195 

2,061 , j,358 

907 i 825 

2,437 i 2,973 


772 

2,665 

: »’053 

I 578 

! 18, 975 

! 4-912 
1 L0S9 

1 1,140 

t 1,204 

I S7i66o 

6,413 

2,163 


1.319 
826 

2,561 

1,083 

549 

26,668 

1.043 

A2<y 

147 

44 

36,958 

4895 

2,CX)9 
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Subsidiary Table ITB . — Immigration by concld. 


District — C iste with Districts or States from 
which immigrant. 

Male., 

Females, 

District — Caste w'ith Districts or States 
which immigrant. 

from 


840 

6S9 

Dera Ghazi Khan — 


Montgo-nery 

Soo 

614 

Total immigrants 

! 

Bik.ir.Lr 

595 

491 

Jats 

! 

Jats 

4,739 

3>472 

Dera Ismail Khan 


Jh.ing 

7S9 

751 

Muzaffargarh 

1 


644 

555 

Bdhaualpi'r 

1 

Aroras 

4817 

3,163 

Bannu— 


]hang ••• 

Mianwali— 

1.786 

967 

Total immigrants 

Pathans 


Total immigrants 

' 12^223 

8576 

Afghauistan ... 


Jats 

1 3603 

2.425 

Kohat 


Shahpur 

1 1,072 ' 

449 

Yaghistan ... ... 


Jhang ... ... ... ^ 

' 653 ' 

430 

Dera Ismail Khan — 


Bannu ... ... j 

Muzaffargarh— 

1 589 i 

! 5II 

Total immigrants 

Pathans 

1 

... i 

Total immigrants . 1 

i 22,247 

; 16,305 

Afghanistan 


jat? ... ... 1 

4 858 

i 3,485 

Khurasan 

{ 

Multan ... ... 

1 1,-42 

; 1-045 

Kabul 


Dcra Ghazi Khan 

! M 60 

; 673 

Jats 

1 

Dera Ismail Khan 

1 682 

\ 545 i 

Bannu 

... 

Bdha' 3 }alp:ir ... ... ... 

1 . <530 

i 481 



Biloches ... ... ... ... 

3,165 

1 2576 


j 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

j 1 601 

, 1.410 

1 

[ 


Males, 


Females. 


30,396 

5787 

1^641 

1,026 

956 


22,717 

o 616 
1,223 
666 
561 


18,792 

6.426 

2.711 

1.529 

1.148 


5»953 

3,387 

1,490 

843 

764 


29,816 

19.090 

15,117 

2,1:7 

1,267 

4,676 

2,229 


17,298 

12,664 

9,387 

1,916 

990 

2,267 

1,495 


Notc.— A caste is only shown when the number uf immigrants belonging to it exceeds 5,000 souls, and the figures for a District or State 
are Only given when the number of immigrants from it exceeds 1,000 souls. 
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[ Punjab, 1901 


Subsidiary Table II-C . — Immigration (intra-Provincial) by sex. 


District or State. 



Total 1 Female 

.mmigrantb. ! iinmi^rants. 

1 

(Dorn in Punjab or North*\Ve$t 
Fiontier Province . 

Percentage 
of female 
to total 
im migrants. 

Hissar 



85 OO! 

, j 

53, 'o6 , 

62*0 

Loharii 



J ,966 

U178 1 
64,915 i 

599 

Rohtak 



88,167 

73 ‘^ 

Dll ] ana 



5?935 

4,649 1 

1 ^'Z 

Gurgaon ... 



44091 

30,870 ' 

69-4 

Pa^audi 



6,007 

4,250 j 

70 75 

Delhi 


... 

80,673 

52,940 i 

65-6 

Karnal 


. . . 

107,855 

69,670 ' 

64-6 

Umballa 



97,767 

60,368 

61 -8 

Kahia 

... 


19,176 , 

12,921 

6 7 4 

Nahan 



’ 7'373 

6,976 ; 

40* 1 

Simla and Simla States 



30)263 

11,155 

36-9 

Kangra 

... 


42,189 

23,150 

54*9 

j\I and i Sake t 



9.493 

4.222 

44’5 

Hoshiarpur 

... 


77,020 

55,292 

yi’S 

Jullundur 

... 

... 

109,^28 

76,252 

69-4 

Kapur thala 



65,928 

40,543 

6r5 

Ludhiana 



109,873 

73,893 

67-25 

Maicr Kotla 


... 

18,512 

13.521 

73*0 

Ferozepore 

... 

... 

180,274 

95,896 

53*2 

Faridkot 



38,096 

21,719 

57 ‘o 

^ Patiala 


. . . 

187,212 

122,801 

65-6 

Phulkian States <NahJia 



71,900 

47,130 

65'55 

i^Jind 

. . . 


67.270 

46,861 

69 7 

Montgom ery 

. . . 

... 

49,001 

22,313 

45'5 

Lahore ... 



-93,363 

93,708 

48-5 

Amritsar 



140,267 

8:, 009 

6o-6 

Gurdaspu 



77,981 

49,444 

63'4 

Charnba 


• •• 

3,223 

1 1,462 

45‘4 

Sialkot 



64,046 

1 43,325 

67-6 

Gujranwala 



100,992 

i 52,556 

52-0 

Gujrat 



35,314 1 

20,086 

56-9 

Shahpur 



41,920 , 

21,406 

5 ei 

Jhelum 


... 

28,631 ; 

>6,151 

56’4 

Rawalpindi 



59,052 ‘ 

2i,i6S 

35’85 

Mianwali ... 

... 


18,928 , 

8,023 

42-4 

Chenab Colony 


] 

532 .i «7 ’ 

224,913 

42-3 

Jhang 

... 

j 

16,927 j 

7,829 

45-25 

Multan 



81,437 

32,531 

39'95 

Bahawalpur _ 



40,754 

15,992 

39'2 

Muzaffargarh 


... 

35,499 

15,243 

42-9 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


» • • 

20,491 

7,834 

38-2 

Hazara 

... 

. . 

9,782 

3,502 

35’8 

Peshawar ... 



39,283 

10,666 

27-15 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 



5.194 

73 

i ’4 

Kohat 



21,534 

3,935 

18-3 

Kurram 

... 


2,326 

347 

14-9 

Bannu 



15,701 

3,116 

19-85 

Dera Ismail Khan 



16,783 ! 

4,217 

35-1 
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Subsidiary Table III-A. — Intra- Imperial emigration per lo .,000 of the population. 


Natural Divisions, District or State 
(of birth). 


Enumerated in 


Percentage of emigrants to popu* 

LATION BORN IN NATURAL DIVI- 
SION, District or State, 


Total both Provinces ... 

Total British Territory including 
North-West Frontier Province ... 

Native States 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

Hissar 
Loharu 
Rohtak 
Du j ana 
Gurgaon 
Pat ait di 
Delhi 
Karnal 
Jullundur 
Kapurthala 
Ludhiana 
Maler Kotla 
Ferozepore 
Faridkot 

r Patiala 

Phiilkian States Nabha 
Ijind ... 

Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gujranwala ... 

Himalayan Area 

Nahan 

Simla and Simla States ... 

Kangra 

Mandi and Siikct ... 

Chamba 

Sub-Himalayan 


Umballa 

Kalsia 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Guj rat 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi, 


excluding Attock 


Hazara, including Attock 

North-West Dry Area 

Montgomery .. 

Shahpur 

Jhang 

Multan 

Bahazvalpiir ... 
Muzaffargarh ... 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
Peshawar 
Kohat 
Kurram 
Bannu (old) ... 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) 



Other 1 





Natural Divi- 

Districts 

Other 




sion, District or 
State \\ here born. 

or States 1 

Provinces 

Persons* 

Males. 

Females. 

of these 1 

Provinces. 

i 

in India. 





2 

i 

3 j 

4 j 

1 

5 

6 

7 

9,835-1 


— ( 

164-9 

1*6 

•9 

•7 

9,651-3 

IQO’I 

158-6 

3-5 

r6 

1-9 

8,8807 

1,048-1 

71-2 

II *2 

4-2 

7 * 

9.391-8 

439-7 

168-5 

6-1 

3- 

^*1 

8,492-5 

1,321-1 

1 S6'4 

15-1 

6*1 

9 * 

5 . 974-2 

3,664-8 

361 

40-3 

15-5 

24-8 

8,3o8m 

L 5 f 7‘3 

174-4 

16-9 

6*1 

10*8 

6,955-8 

3,040-6 ’ 

36 

30'4 

9*2 

2 1*2 

8,4187 

829-8 

751-5 

15.8 

5-3 

10*5 

7,842-3 

2,138-1 
97S 7 

196 

21*6 

5 ‘ 

i6‘6 

8,333-6 

697-7 

15-7 

6-3 

10*4 

8,891*1 

922-3 

1 86-6 

I PI 

3’9 

7*2 

8,150-2 

1,787-6 

62*2 

18-5 

8-8 

97 

8,176-5 

8,097-3 

i,8io*3 

13-2 

i8-2 

6*3 

12* 

1853- 

49-7 

19- 

8-1 

io'9 

7,304-2 

2;692'6 

3-2 

27- 

8-7 

18-3 

^i 4 ^ 5‘5 

1,457-6 

56-9 

^ 5-1 

6*9 

8-2 

7,499-6 

2,488-9 

11*5 

25* 

10 2 

14*8 

8,3087 

1.598-4 

92-9 

16-9 

6- 

lO-q 

7.410-6 

2 , 435 ' 

154-4 

25-8 

7-7 

18-1 

7,365-7 

2 > 557 ' 

77-3 

26-3 

8*2 

i8-i 

8,6897 

1,209-7 

ioo‘6 

i3'i 

6-5 

6-6 

8,084-9 

1,815-5 

99-6 

I9'2 

9'5 

9'7 

8,722 7 

1,230-9 

1 

46-4 

12-8 

6*4 

6*4 

9,634-7 

1 

316-8 

48-5 

37 

1*7 

2* 

9,629-4 

329-4 

41-2 

3-7 

1*4 

2*3 

9,308 4 

629' 

62-6 

6-9 

2*8 

41 

9,354-5 

593*4 

52-1 

6-5 

3*4 

3*1 

9545-5 

445*7 

I 8-8 

4-5 

2*1 

2*4 

9,21 1-3 

730-9 

57 8 

7-9 

4*3 

3-6 

8,775- 

L 075 'i 

149-9 

I 

j I2'3 

6'4 

5'9 

8,239-8 

1,576-3 

! 183-9 

1 7*6 

7-4 

10*2 

7,780-2 

2,217-5 

1 2-3 

22*2 

71 

15*1 

8,338-4 

1,624 9 

1 36-7 

* i6’6 

8- 

8-6 

8,327-9 

1,512-6 

! 159-5 

16*7 

7‘5 

9*2 

7,813-3 

1,944-1 

1 242-6 

21*9 

1 1 '2 

10*7 

8 469-7 

1,346-8 

i *83-5 

15*3 

8-2 

# 

7*1 

8,689-8 

I, -09-3 

1 ioo'9 

131 

8 I 

5 ' 

9,274-2 

6393 

1 86-5 

7'3 

47 

26 

9,689-5 

172-6 

137-9 

3*1 

2 I 

V 

9,827-2 

137-7 

35-1 

1*7 

I* 

7 

8,163-4 

1,831-2 

5 4 

187 

9'9 

8*8 

8,834-5 

1,137-7 

27-8 

11-6 

6*4 

5*2 

9,1 12*2 

8808 

7- 

8*9 

5* 

3'9 

2*3 

2*2 

9,446-3 

505-3 

48-4 

5‘5 

3*2 

9.503-5 

417-6 

78-9 

5 * 

2*8 

9,557-4 

440-5 

2-1 

4’4 

2'6 

1*8 

9,5976 

377-8 

24-6 

4 * 

2*4 

1*6 

9,719-7 

195-6 

84-7 

2*8 

21 

•7 

9,530-8 

9,809-7 

444-5 

189-8 

24-7 

■5 

47 

I *9 

3'3 

1*2 

*•4 

7 

9,590-5 

400-g 

S -6 

4*1 

2**; 

9 , 591-8 

386-1 

22*1 

4 ‘J 

J 

^-5 

1-6 
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Subsidiary Table III-B. — S hoio in g emigrants from the Districts and States of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province to other Provinces and States in India. 

\ PROVINCES OR STATES WHERE ENUMERATED. 


District or State where 

born. 

I 

j Total emigrants. 

j Kashmir. 

NoRiH-WLsrEKN 

Provinces and 

OUDIf. 

Male-', 1 Femalcb, 

Bengal, 


j Persons, 

1 

j Males. 

Females. 

Male". 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

i 


i ' 

3 

4 

5 

i 

1 6 

7 1 8 

t 1 

9 

10 

Hissar ... 

... 

j EVOS/ 

j 

6,918 

7,o6<> 

22 

1 s 

1 

2,337 

, 1,483 

551 

245 

Loharu 


1 C37 

3S0 

257 


} 

... 

1 

1 

194 

77 

Rohtak ... 

... 

j 11,102 

j 

6, QoS 

4,194 

5 

... 

4,409 

2 , 3 ?S 

96 

14 

Dujana 


1 y 

7 

2 


... 




... 

Guigaon ... 

... 

! 5 -b 7 «i 

I 9 , 4'3 

35,238 

iO 

6 

S,S 53 

12,572 

144 

17 

Pataiidi 


! 

26 

9 

... 


3 


'7 i 

6 

Delhi 


\ 44^769 

20,202 

24,567 

124 

42 

13,676 

21,337 

1,982 ; 

6iS 

Karnal 

... 

j 15,513 

5,845 

9,66S 

17 

... 

5,584 

9,577 

85 

12 

Umballa ... 


! 15,283 

6,744 

8,539 

84 

29 

5,862 

S,(>29 

21S 

25S 

Kalsia ... 


14 

10 

4 

... 



4 

lo 

... 

Nahan 

... 

490 

27s 

215 


... 

274 

215 


... 

Simla 

... 

2,227 

1 , 3^1 

926 

30 

14 

S 63 

664 

322 

185 

Shnla Hill States 


394 

29S 

9O 

3= 

4 

25S 

91 

... 


Kangra ... 


4,013 

1,924 

2,cSo 

915 

1,780 

664 

270 

iS 

3 

Mandi and Suket 


( 202 

iSi 

2l 


19 

Si 

I 

6 


Hoshiarpur 


1 4,ocS 

2,oS6 

1^022 

S93 

331 

934 

517 

116 

17 

Jullundur 


^ 6,116 

4,515 

i,6ui 

431 

20S 

2,177 

953 

442 

27 

Kapiirtkaia 


39S 

236 

1G2 

73 

2; 

76 

81 

21 

5 

Ludhiana 


3,423 

2,527 

Sg6 

95 

38 

I, 2 o 9 

58 't 

312 

53 

Maler fiotla 


26 

25 


2 


20 




Ferozepore 


4,910 

2,938 

1,972 

43 

16 

525 

353 

124 

2 l 

Fandkot 



S9 

40 

6 


3 

4 

... 


* Patiala „« 


15,497 

7,246 

8,251 

64 

14 

2 , 6 S 3 

1,024 

4S1 

85 

Nabha 

... 

4,459 

1,655 

2,833 

5 


319 

151 

IG 

I 

Jind 


2,17s 

1,4.6 

762 


t 

8:^3 

393 

53 

S 

Montgomery 


1 294 

1 

I7I 

,0-. i 
1 

16 : 

f 

6 

1 1 

25 

5 

1 

Lahore 


1 10,973 

7 , 4 M 

3,559 1 

1,474 

672 

I3SS4 

1,382 

1,780 

379 

AmiiUar ... 


i 10,761 

1 7 ,'' 3 o 

2,931 ' 

7!S 

4S1 

2,0 ;S 

657 

i. 3 |o 

172 

Gurdaspur 


j 16,200 

6,599 

9,60: j 

5,112 

9:»77 

ZOQ 

I u 

175 

11 

Chamha 


759 

3 ^S 

4.1 ! 

345 

410 

... 

... 

2 i 


Sialkot 


30,82:1 


j 

^ 7 ;o 2 Q 

10,-146 

16^3:1 

I 

430 

399 

56 . 

Gujranwala 

! 

3746 

2.519 

: 1.227 

1.173 

671 

1 

i 324 

205 

lo 

lo 

Gujrat 


15,262 

8.747 

6515 

4.S27 

5.495 1 

iXGo 

1 

. 55 ' ' 

1,004 j 

303 

Shahpui ... 


1,506 

1,063 

■ 14 ' 

302 

153 

94 

34 

43 ■ 

1 1 

Jhelum 


6. 502 

4,659 

’ 1.S43 

2.129 ! 

I , I S'j 

1 

' 364 

73 

91 

12 

Rawalpindi 


6,5 2G 

4,762 

1,764 s 

2.542 

967 

' 042 

475 

1 10 

49 

Jhang 


404 

302 

.0, 1 

30 

20 

84 

22 

56 

8 

Multan 


3.157 

2,063 

1 

1 ,01 14 , 

1 

57 

39 

319 

254 

3 - 1 

60 

Bahatvalpiir 


5,322 

0,129 


2 

1 

34 

31 

20 

3 

Muzaffargaih 


82 

56 


6 

... 

6 

1 

4 

i 

2S t 

13 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


i,o6S 

700 

30S i 

3 

... 

47 

27 

2 

3 

Hazara ... 


9,642 

6,174 

1 

3 , 4^8 

5,633 

3,393 

76 

12 

14 

14 

Peshawar ... ... 


5.944 

4,032 

1,312 

1,444 

240 

746 

358 

S 70 : 

216 

Kohat 

••• 1 

442 

355 

s; 

9 

22 

26 

29 

13 


Bannu including Tochi 


335 

252 

83 j 

6 

oS 

20 

7 

6 

3 

Dei a Ismail Khan 


1,077 

835 

241 ; 

19 

9 

71 

36 

114 

I 

Total Districts^ ... 


34 ':, 9}8 

iS 6,444 

1 

163,504 j 

38,623 

41, 3' >5 

61,220 

64,069 

12,927 ' 

3,53s 

Total Statesf 


31,538 

15.9S0 

15,358 j 

620 

477 

4,572 

1,075 

S20 i 

185 

Panjab unspecified ... 


55.976 

41,447 

14,520 


... 

... 

1 ... 

i 

5,490 I 

734 

Grand Total 

» 


(1)437,262 

243,871 

193,391 

39,243 

41,842 

^ 5,794 

! 06,944 

(2) 19,237 ! 

4,447 


, --- — ..lit. ti^ uui in«, UUL tiic lOiai ei 

27 19 obtained by adding to column 26 the figures in column 4 of Sub-Table V-A. 
(2) The Bengal totals include 5,490 males and 724 females enumerated in Assam, 

* This total includes figures for British Tenitory unspecified, 
t 7i 9> 37 Native States „ 


total emigrants. Column 


r\n 
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Subsidiary Table III-B. — Showing etnigmnts from the Districts and States of the Punjab and , 
Korth-West Frontier Province to other Provinces and States in India, 



PROVINCES UR STAIKS WHERE ENUMERATED, 


! 

Eilochistan. 

1 

f 

Bombay. j 

L 

Rajpuiana. ! 

i 

Ajmere-Merwara. 

District Or State whete born. _ 

' 


1 




J 



Male.. j 

Females. ^ 

Male^. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

I 

Females. 

Males. ! 

Females. 


'r 

1 

1 

" ! 

13 j 

14 

'5 

10 1 

17 

18 

Hibsai 

109 

) 

30 1 

j 


3,6S6 

5,226 

38 i 

24 

L'''uarii 

I ^ 

... 1 

1 


1S5 

180 

) 

... ^ 

j 

... 

Rohtak ... 

374 { 

i 

75 ‘ 

I >2"' 9 1 

770 

500 

669 

109 1 

47 

Duja-ui 

i 



... 

7 



... 

Gu'^gaon ... 


4.. 1 



0,933 

22,450 

*59 ; 

no 

PaidV.di 

4 1 




2 i 

j 

3 



Delhi 

XCjJ 

07 { 

U404 

470 

*>673 ' 

*,344 

464 J 

291 

Karnal ... 

4' 

9 ! 

... 


S2 1 

t 

53 

19 ! 

5 

VJmballa ... 

c6S 

03 i 

116 

32 

70 1 

44 

37 1 

iS 

Kalsia 


} 



} 

... 


... 

Nahan 





1 

! 


I 


Simla 

34 

1 

44 

12 

3 

7 

5 ; 

4 

Hill States ... 

7 

1 


... 

* ‘ 

1 

1 

... 

Kangia ... 

3u : 

26 ; 



10 


5 ; 
j 

2 

Miind: a):d S like t 

i 

“ 1 

1 j 

... 


I 



... 

Hoshiarpur 

94^' 1 

13S 1 

10 

4 

39 i 

s 

20 - 
j 

4 

Jullundu'- 

U055 j 

2I() 

230 

14 J 

S5 

25 

3* ' 

S 

Kapicytkala 

37 1 

L> 

4 

2 

, 

4 

II j 

30 

Ludhiana • - 

547 

71 1 

107 

44 

S3 ; 

52 

.33 j 

34 

Male/ K'dla 

1 

I 



2 , 


1 

... 

Ferozeporo 

iSz 

7^ 

72 

4^ 

1 ,89 1 

1,348 

24 

24 

Faridkot 

9 

I 



71 

34 

... 


Patiiila 

223 

22 

5’5 


2,062 

6,4CS 

to 

130 

Natiha 

70 

5 

S 

6 

1,154 ■ 

2,667 

67 

*3 

Jind 

29 : 

2 

... 


45- ' 

312 

12 

2. 

Montgomery 

42 1 

1 

i 

... 

95 , 

r>9 

j 

... 

Lahore 

471 , 

203 

[ 1.025 

4S5 

2')6 

183 

84 

35 

Amritsar ... ... ... 

1.714 

530 

1 U45“ 

935 

221 

63 

159 

46 

(iurda'ipu’ 

774 

1 

i 2o3 

\ 

OS 

32 

36 

II 

33 

12 

Chamba 

I 

\ 






... 

Sialkot 

1,585 

1 463 

61 

8 

54 

17 

1 

1 1 

Gujranwala 

946 

1 .30 1 


... 

63 

3S 

2 

2 

Gujiat 

9S2 

210 

- 


114 

104 

... 

... 

Shahpur . 

46S 

70 

3 


i: 

12 

129 

161 

Jhelum ... ... . . 

L33; 

- i5 

473 

236 

24 i 
1 

JO 

235 

37 

Rawalpindi 

1,272 

2(12 

42 

14 

55 1 

33 

69 

>4 

Jhang 

119 

49 


... 

3 

I 

4 

2 

Multan 

i?7 

loO 


596 

60 ' 

29 

II 

8 

Bahaxiialpuy 

4S 

13 

J,9?7 

U37^ 

1,027 i 

i 757 

i 

... 

Muzaffaiga'-h 

9 

5 



1 


1 

... 


Uera Ghazi Khan 

377 

206 

263 

F3I 

1 

... 

5 

... 

Hazara ... 

443 

34 

2 


18 1 

lo 

6 

1 

Peshawar ... 

654 

164 

i 1 ;o 

64 

406 

170 

^4 

7 

Kohat . 

304 

35 



2 i 

1 

i 

... 

Bannu including Tochi 

216 




4 ! 

5 

... 

... 

Dera Ismail Khan ,,, 

4S7 

140 

IC7 

43 

4 

... 

... 

... 

Total Districts 

17,063 

4,ir8 

26,932 

*3,317 

*9,539 

31,993 

5,260 

2,886 

Total States ... 

S20 

So 

2,667 

*,772 

5,579 

10,428 

371 

>75 

Panjab unspecified 

... 

... 


... 

3,659 

6,205 

>0,333 

4,^7 

Grand Total ... 

X7,SS3 

4,193 

29,599 

14,089 

3S,777 

48,626 

(0 J 5>963 

7 , 7 I« 


fi} The Ajmere-Marwara totals include 13,461 males and 6,569 females enumerated in the Central India Agency, 
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'Iki&h'E.WX-'Q.— Showing emigrants from the Districts and States of the Punjab and 
North- W est Frontier Province to other Provinces and Stales in India. 


District Or State where bom. 

PROVINCES OR STATES WHERE ENUMERATED. [ 

'Total 

immigrants 
fiom rest of 
India. 

Net gain -r 
or losi — by 
sixtra- 
Frovincial 
migration. 

Met gain + 
or loss — 
by migration. 

j Baroda. 

Central Provinces. 

Mad ra^. 

Males. 

19 

Females. 

Males. 

s 

1 Females, 

i 

Males. 

23 

Females. 


2o 

21 

22 



26 

27 

Hissar 

... 

1 

2 

5 53 

5' 

\ 


58,867 

+ 44,880 

+ 31,35* 

Lohartt 

... 


... 


... 



2719 

-I- 2,oS2 

—2,419 

Rohtak ... 


... 


126 

32 



139^37 

+ =:535 

—5,S77 

Du j ana 







... 

653 

+C44 

—1,103 

Gurgaon ... 


... 

• •• 

4 j 

32 



SS77S 

4 34,067 

+ 18,154 

Paiaitdi 






... 


i>S93 

+ 1 ,858 

T 4,030 

Delhi 


4S 

21 

513 

341 

30 

6 

7 3>364 

+ 28,595 

+46,469 

Karnal 




iS 

12 

I 


35,257 

+ 19,744 

■*- 50,924 

Umballa ... 


3 


7S 

36 

2 


30,275 

+■ 14,992 

— iS, 2 o 9 

Kalsia 


... 






U373 

+ 1,359 

+ 7,245 

Nahan 

... 

... 



... 



3. 7^*1 

r 3,211 

+ 16,664 

Simla 


2 


S 

3 



7 



Simla Hill States 








> 77213 

- 4,592 

^8,505 

Kangra 




1 




5>333 

*r 1,320 

-2,185 

Mandi and Siiket 




... 




S04 

+ 602 

-92 

Hoshiarpur 


... 


22 

3 



CS75 

—2,133 

— 102,605 

Jullundur 


... 


60 

II 


I 

5,626 

—490 

—66,322 

Kapurthala 





... 



C057 

+ 659 

+ 1 1*830 

Ludhiana 

... 

5 

4 

35 

1 1 



4,184 

r r)l 

-17,155 

Maler Kotla 


... 







+370 

—2,719 

Ferozepore 


4 

s 

73 

S3 



44,792 

+ 39,882 

+ 94,501 

Fandkot 


... 


... 




j,3i6 

+ 2,187 

+ 12,243 

Patiala 


6 

2 

337 

157 



2»,S99 

-r 6,402 

—73,296 

Nabka 




17 

10 



10,484 

+ 5,095 

+ 7,104 

7ind 




47 

45 



7,283 

-^5,105 

+ 370 

Montgomery 


... 


2 

1 

3 j 



3,499 

'*-3,205 

—47,62s 

Lahore 


II 

3 

370 1 

2I6 I 

19 

1 

I 

17,934 j 

+ 7,021 1 

+ 98,353 

Amritsar 


10 

3 

1S5 1 

49 

3 


0,693 : 

— 1 ,o6S 

—56,874 

Gurdaspur 


1 

... 

31 

I8 

4 

1 

1 i 

16,400 

1 + 200 

— 75,414 

Chamba 


1 



... 


1 

3,469 1 

f 

1 T 2,710 

—3,673 

Sialkot 

... 

1 

3 

i "7 

n 



' 25,986 

““4,843 

-187,814 

Gojranwala 




1 

1 


• «« 


2,906 

"-?40 

-^846 

Cujrat 


... 

1 

! 

15S ' 

44 

... 


lOyOyj , 

5r' 83 

—81,955 

Shahpur ... 

- 

2 

1 ' 

10 

I 

... 

• V* 

2,301 

•rSSs 

—18,969 

Jhelum 


... 

... 

6 1 

4 

«*• 

%*% 

, 5,276 

— 1,226 

^50,495 

Rawalpindi 


6 

... 

t 24 1 

10 

... 

... 

19,404 

+ 12.968 

+ 18,901 

Jnang 



... 

■ « * 

... 

t 


4ii 

-rr; 

— 34,066 

Multan ... 


2 

1 

! 

I 

1 


10,974 

+ 7,817 

+ 56,303 

BahaTsiaipuY 


... 

... 

, 5 

9 



38,476 

1 -33,154 

-^45,736 

Muzaffavgarh 



... 

7 

4 


... 

2,092 

"T 2,010 

+ 20,589 

Dera Ghazi Kharv 


1 

... 

2 

1 

j 

... 

, 4,679 

+ 3,611 

+ 7,369 

Hazara ... 


... 


1 ^ 

3 

1 

[ I 

6jOS5 

-3,557 

*^4,517 

Peshawar.,. 


S3 

47 

S5 

42 

10 

4 

S,2S9 

+ 2.345 

n- 27,910 

Kohat 


... 

... 

1 

... 


... 

3,836 

i + 3,414 

+ 16,977 

Bannu including Tochi 



... 


... 

... 

4 

1,553 

+ 1,217 

+ 10,740 

Dera Ismail Khan 


... 

... 

34 

12 

i ,,, 


( 

! 2,504 

i 

[ -1,427 

+ 9,829 

Total Districts 

... 

483 

165 

4>326 

2^135 

7* 

18 

1 ... 

1 


Total States 

... 

125 

45 

404 

221 

... 

i 

1 

1 


Panjab unspecified 




1,803 

626 

769 

210 

... 

1 


Grand Total 

... 

608 

310 

(0 6,533 

2,982 

(2) S40 

228 

... 

- 

... 


(i) The Provinces totals include 1^803 males and 626 females enumerated in the Nizamis Dominions and 667 males and 204 females enumerated is 

<2 ) The Madras totals include 20 males aad 4 femalea enu me rated in Coorg« 
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Balance of Migration : httra-Imperial. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table III-C. — Sho-iUjing the excess of Immigration over Emi^ 
gration in pins and vice versa in mimis for the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Provinces. 


Country, Province or State. 


Perso 

ns. 


Males. 

Females. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

Kashmir 

Im, 

• t • 


83,240 


38,295 


44,945 


Em. 

... 


81,085 


39^243 


41,842 


Diff. 

... 


2,155 


948 

+ 

3,103 

North-West Provinces and 

Im. 

ft « t 


232,724 


116,135 


116,589 

Oudh. 

Em. 

. . . 


132)738 


65)794 


66,944 


Diff. 

... 


99,986 

+ 

50,341 


49,645 

Bengal and Assam 

Im. 



7,177 


4,423 


2.754 


Em. 

. . . 


23,684 


19,237 


4,447 


Diff. 

... 

— 

16,507 

— 

14,814 

— 

1,693 

Burma 

Im. 



802 


423 


379 


Em. 

... 


21,501 


19,394 


2,107 


Diff. 

... 


20,699 

— 

18,971 


1,728 

Bilochistan 

Im. 

. . . 


3 >445 


2,137 


1,308 


Em. 

. . . 


22,081 


17,883 


4,198 


Diff. 

... 

— 

18,636 

— 

15,746 


2,890 

Bombay and Sindh 

Im. 

• • • 


11,959 


7,526 


4,433 


Em. 

... 


43,6b8 


29 599 


14,089 


Did. 

... 


31,729 


22,073 

— 

9,656 

Rajputana (including Ajmere- 

Im. 

. . . 


269,515 


119.358 


150,157 

Merwara). 

Em. 

... 


81,054 


31,279 


49)775 


Diff. 


+ 

188,461 

+ 

88,079 

+ 

100,382 

Central India Agency 

Im. 

• ■ « 


3,692 


2,080 


1,612 


Em. 

... 


20,030 


13,461 


6,569 


Diff. 



16,338 

— 

11,381 

— 

4,957 

Gaekwar^s Dominions 

Im. 

' 


105 


78 


27 

1 

Em. 

. . . 


818 


6c8 


210 


Diff. 

... 


713 

— 

530 

— 

183 

I 

Central Provinces ... i 

Im. 

. . • 


1,356 


720 


636 

! 

Em. 

... 


6,215 


4,063 


2,152 

j 

Diff. 

... 


4.859 

— 

3,343 

— 

1,516 

Nizam's Dominions ... | 

Im. 



849 


520 


329 


Em. 

... 


2,429 i 


1,803 


626 

1 

Diff. 


— 

1,580 

— 

1,283 

— 

297 

Berar 

Im. 

... 


35 


16 


19 


j Em. 

... 


871 


667 

1 

204 


Diff. 

... 


836 

— 

651 

1 

185 

Madras 

Im. 

. . . 


937 


6gr 

i 

I 

246 


Em. 

... 


1,044 


820 

1 

224 


Diff. 

... 


107 


129 

i + 

22 

Mysore (including Coorg’^) ... 

i Im. 



206 


174 


32 

(For Coorg only) 

! Em. 

... 


24 


20 


4 


Diff. 

... 

+ 

182 

+ 

^54 

+ 

28 

Other Parts cf India 

Im. 

t • • 


11,948 


8,803 


3)^5 


Em. 

i ft ft 


. • • 



» • • 


Diff. 

... 


11,948 


8,803 

+ 

3)145 

Total 

Im. 



627,990 


301,379 


326,61 1 


Em. 



437,262 


243,871 


193,391 


Diff. 



190,728 


57,508 

4- 

133,220 


* The Emigration figurei are for Coorg alone, those for Mysore not having been received. 
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II. 


Variation in Migration. 


[ Punjab, igoit 


Subsidiary Table IV -A.— Variation in migration since i8gi. 


Percentage of District- 
Born. 


Natural Division, District, State or City. 


1901. 


Total for both Provinces ... 

British Territory, including North-West 
Frontier Province. 

. ((i) British Territory 

Punjab Native States 

North-West Frontier Province 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West 
Hissar 
Loharii 
Rohtak 
Dujana 
Gurgaon 
Pataiidi 
Delhi 

Karnal ... 

Jullundur 
Kapurthala ... 

Ludhiana ... ••• 

Maler Kotla 
Ferozepore ... 

Far id hot 


Phiilkian States 


( Patiala 
<5 Nabha 
\Jind 


Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gu}ran\vala* 

Himalayan 

Nahan 

Simla and Simla Hill States 
Kangra 

Mandi and Sziket 
Chamba 

Sub-Himalayan 

Ambala 

KaPia 

Hoshiarpur ... 

Gurdaspur ... 

Sialkot ••• **• 

Gujrat 

Jhclum 

Rawalpindi ... 

Hazara 

North-^^est Dry Area 

Montgomery* 

Shahpur ... ••• 

Jhang* 

Multan 

Bahawalpiir 

Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan (old) ... 
Peshawar ... 

Ivohat • • • • • » 

Kurram 

Bannu (old) 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) ... 
Cities. 

Delhi ••• 

Lahore 

Amritsar 


9T 

946 

95 - 
88-2 
92- 6 


92 


8i-5 

69' 2 
83-8 
72-7 
82‘I 

63'9 

ITS 

83-7 

87-2 

78-6 

82'9 

75'0 

76-4 

67-6 

86-9 

723 

73-6 

8i-6 

85-3 

79- 

9 bi 

84-5 

907 
93' 8 
95'3 
947 
8 

83’9 
69-4 

93 - 

89-9 

91-6 

93'9 

94- 2 
go’6 

967 


93 


.. I 87-4 


1891 


PEKCENT\GL OF INCREASE 
OR DECREASE AMONG. 


95-3 

947 


82-2 


89 - 4 

9‘'5 

=, 2-6 

86-6 

889 

90- 4 
93-8 
86-4 
78-4 
747 
9f5 
886 

7 1 '6 
62-5 
73'6 


927 

8r 
61*4 
83’t 

8r6 

62-4 

78- 

84’3 

86'2 

79' 

835 

78-8 

77-1 

70-9 

84-6 

73-8 

717 

79’3 

867 

89-8 

95‘4 

877 

907 

94-2 

95'5 

946 

93'8 

86-5 
70-4 
92- 1 

89 - 9 

92 - 5 

947 

93- 5 

907 

94‘4 

93-8 

90- 3 
92*6 
96*1 
87*2 
eo*3 
89-2 
93*8 
86*3 
80*8 


District- 

Born. 

Total 

Population. 

4 

5 

+ 8-8 

4- 6'9 

+ 7-4 

+ 7-6 


•f 6‘9 

-e'sS 

+ 3-8 


+ 14'4 

+ 5'6 

+ 5’8 

+ i‘4 

+ 7 

— i4'8 

-= 4-3 

+ 7'S 

4 - 6-S 

- 7'“ 

- 8-6 

-EI2-2 1 

4-II-5 

+ i8-2 

4-i5‘4 

+ 7'2 

+ 7-8 

+ 3'9 

4- 2‘6 

+ 2'4 

4- ri 

-1- 4'4 

4 - 4‘8 

+ 3'i 

4- 3'8 

- 1-9 

4- 3'3 

+ 6-9 

-{- 8’ 

+ 3'5 

4 - 8-5 

+ 3’5 

4 *8 

+ 3-2 

4- 5-3 

+ 1-6 

— 9 

4- 1 1'2 

4- 8- 

4- i'4 

4- 3'i 

+ i3'5 

4 29 * 


+ 2*3 

+ 5*3 


+ 

+ 


4 * 

31 


91*8 

8g'i 


- 5*2 

- 3*5 

- 2‘3 

- *3 

- 4*1 

- 2 ‘I 

“ 1*7 
+ 4'8 
+ 10 7 

-E 1 1‘6 

- i’4 
+ 5- 
+ 257 
•1- 1 1*9 
+ 9*2 
+ 8 * 
+ lO’I 

+ 12-3 
+ 4*1 


4- 

+ 


4- 3*2 

4- 93 


4* 

4- 

+ 

+ 

- ■? 


5*5 

•6 

4*3 

3* 


9 * 

7*9 


- 5*5 

- 2*1 
- 2*1 

•4 

- 3*2 

- 1*3 

- 2*4 

4 4*9 

4 - 8*5 

4 19*7 

- 4 * 

+ 6*2 
4- 131*8 
4 11*7 

ID’S 
6*4 
lOM 
10*8 
1 1*6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 


9*5 

8*4 


4 8-3 

4 14*7 

4 1 8*8 


* Including part in the Chenab Colony. 

N0T8.— The figures in columns 2, 4 and S are for existing Districts unless otherwise stated, but ^ 

they are for the Districts as constituted in 1891, because figures for the District-born population of 1891 arc ot 

available by existing Districts. 
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Varialion in Migration by Districts. 


Chapter 


SuBSiDlAY Table IV. -B . — Shoioing the actual gain or loss by intra-Provincial 
migration, isithin the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces, in igoi 
and jSgi , icith details for the principal Districts and States (except 
Simla). 


District or State. 


Hissar — 

Net 

Chenab Colony 

Patiala 

Jind 

L.oharii . . 
Gurgaon 
Ferozepur ... 
Kariial 
Delhi 

Loharn — 

Net 

Rohtak — 

Net 

Gurgaon 

Jimi 

Patiala 

Karnal 

Delhi 

Dnjana — 

Net 

Gurgaon— 

Net 

Patiala 

Nabha 

Delhi 

Pataiidi — 

Net 

Delhi- 

Net 

Karnal 

Karnal — 

Net 

Ambala 

Patiala 

Jind 

Ambala — 

Net 

Chenab Colony 

Hoshiarpur 

Patiala 

Kalsia 

Nahan 

Kalsia— 

Net 


Nahan— 

Net 

Hoshiarpur 


Persons* j 

Persons. 

1901. 

1S91. 

— 13,529 

+ 3,238 

— 1,834 


+ 8,496 

+ 8,736 

+ 4,091 

+ 2,440 

4 * 2,287 

+ 1,205 

+ 1,722 

+ 2,170 

— 17,169 

— 9,052 

— 4,458 

— 2,496 

— 2,099 

— 715 

— 4,501 

— 1,896 

— 8,412 

— 3,675 


+ 5.991 

+ 3,957 

"h 49S 

+ 2,396 

+ 1,909 

— 6,323 

— 2,643 

— 10,598 

— 8,313 

1,752 

4 19 

— 15,913 

— 23,634 

+ 4,272 

+ 1,538 

+ 2,117 

4- 1,266 

— 9,744 

— 10,234 

+ 2,i8i 

+ 1,314 

+ 17,874 

+ 9,251 

— 2,157 

(— 2,758) 

4- 31,180 

(4- 7,060) 

+ 9,650 

(~ 1,447) 

+ 4,995 

4- 2,459 

+ 2,670 

— 3,086 

— 33,290 

(— 16,466) 

8,614 

• • • 

+ 2,324 

+ 1,225 

— 2,458 

— 10,438 

— 4,332 

— 2,979 

■ — 6,305 

— 4,159 

, + 5,886 

+ 3,827 

• + 13,453 

4 " 8,418 

. + 3,780 

+ 1,675 
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II. 


Variation in Migration hy Districts. 


[Punjab, igoi 


District oi 

State. 




1901. 


1S91 . 

Kansjra — 

Net 





3.505 


4,967 

Chamba 

... 


... 

4 - 

5.385 

+ 

4,859 

Hoshiarpur 



... 

+ 

1,957 


161 

Mandi and Snkei— 








Net 


... 

... 

— 

694 

— 

970 

Hoshiarpur— 








Net 



... 

—100,472 

> 

54,732 

Chenab Colony 



. 4 • 


35,099 



Jullundur ... 




— 

18,964 

— 

19,584 

Kapurthala 

... 



— 

6,578 j 

— 

6,453 

Amritsar ... 




— 

4,306 1 

— 

3,681 

Ferozepur ... 

... 

... 


— 

4,205 

— 

4,110 

Lahore 


• • • 


— 

3,740 

— 

3,171 

Gurdaspur 

• •• 


... 

— 

3,284 

— 

1,588 

Ludhiana 

... 

... 

... 

— 

2,833 

— 

2,49s 

Jullundur — 








Net 


. 4 . 

... 

— 

65,832 

4 - 

1,830 

Chenab Colony 


... 


— 

56,983 



Kapurthala 




— 

7^145 

— 

3,964 

Lahore 




— 

3,688 

— 

2.882 

Ferozepur ... 


* • • 

... 

— 

37I04 . 

— 

3,624 

Amritsar ... 




— 

3,026 

— 

1,673 

Ludhiana *.r 


... 

... 

— 

2,690 


570 

Kapurthala— 








Net 

... 

• * • 

... 


11,171 

— 

19,370 

Chenab Colony 

. .0 

. 4 . 

... 

— 

3,968 


• • • 

Gurdaspur ... 

. . . 

... 

... 

+ 

4,581 

4 - 

415 

Amritsar ... 

4 * t 

... 

... 

— 

2,862 

i 

726 

Ludhiana — 






i 

1 


Net 

. . . 



— 

17,916 


4,573 

Chenab Colony 

... 

... 

. .. 

— 

1 7.807 



Patiala 


... 

. . . 

4 - 

9,233 

I + 

5,127 

Maler Kotla 


• • • 

. . . 

+ 

2,051 

: 4- 

2,982 

Ferozepur ... 


.44 

... 

— 

10,001 

! 

9,160 

Maler Kotla — 






i 


Net 

. 4 . 

... 

... 

— 

3,089 

+ 

6,959 

Ferozepur— 





54,619 



Net 

... 

• •• 

... 


4 - 

79,314 

Chenab Colony 




— 

15,048 



Patiala 


... 



23,435 

+ 

18,679 

Nabha 

... 


... 

+ 

4,214 

4 - 

5,539 

Montgomery 




+ 

1,992 

4 - 

3,647 

Amritsar ... 

* . • 

44 . 


4 - 

1,402 

, 4 “ 

3,442 

Lahore 




— 

291 

4 - 

1 1,041 

Bahawalpur 


... 

... 

— 

2,380 

— 

2,380 

Faridkoi — 








Net 

• . • 


... 

4 - 

10,056 

4 - 

8,451 

Patiala 

... 

... 

... 

4 - 

4,282 

4 “ 

3,510 

Patiala — 








Net 

. . . 

... 

• 4 . 

— 

79,698 

— 

34.525 

Chenab Colony 

... 

. 4 • 

... 

— 

4,281 


... 

Jind 


... 


— 

6,255 

— 

3 ,”o 

Nabha 

— 

.44 

... 

•— 

I i,6go 

— 

5,095 

Nabka-^ 







6,804 

Net 

«*• 

• 4 4 

• • • 


1,109 

— 
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Variation in Migration by Districts. 


Chapter 


District or State, 

igoi. 

1891. 

Jind— 

Net 

— 4,735 

— 4,392 

Montgomery— 



Net 

— 50,833 

— ”,‘53 

Chenab Colony 

— 57.480 

Lahore 

+ 4,294 

— 342 

Amritsar 

+ 2,796 

4- 2,528 

Jhang 

+ 1,782 

(+ 2,121) 

Baha'icalptir 

— 3,841 

— 11,767 

Multan 

— 3,928 

— 4,638 

Lahore — 



Net 

+ 61,332 

+ 108,261 

Chenab Colony ... ... ... I 

285620 

... 

Sialkot ... ... ... ... 1 

+ 28,896 

+ 28,9X8 

Amritsar ... ,,, ,,, | 

25,380 

+ 31,077 

Gujranwala ... ... .,. ' 

+ 10,992 

4- 25,845 

Gurdaspur ... ... ' 

+ 9,372 

+ 9,814 

Gujrat 

+ 5,279 

+ 11,065 

Multan 

— 4,352 

2,829 

Amritsar— 



Net ... ... ... ... 1 

— 55,806 

““ 5.910 

Chenab Colony ... ... ! 

— 67,963 

Gurdaspur ... ,,, ! 

+ 20,245 

4- 18,671 

Sialkot 

+ 16,929 

+ 12,250 

Gujrat 

+ 1,648 

+ 6j I 

Multan 

— 3,525 

— 1,923 

Gurdaspur — 



Net 

— 75,614 

— 27,386 

Chenab Colony 

— 43,593 


Sialkot 

+ 4,957 

+ 7,100 

Multan ... ... ... ... ! 

— 2,031 

— 1,264 

CIia 7 }iba~^ 



Net 

- 6,382 

— 5,550 

Sialkot— 



Net 

—182,971 

— 78,174 

Chenab Colony 

— 103,390 


Gujrat 

4- 2,613 

+ J,’25 

Multan ... ,,, 

— 2,345 

— 1,445 

Peshawar ... 

— 2,799 

— 1,988 

Rawalpindi* 

— 5,607 

— 4,86q 

Gujranwala 

— 9,852 

— 13,016 

Gujranwala — 



Net 

+ 1 ,686 

— 15,228 

Gujrat 

+ 25,335 

— 629 

Shahpur 

+ 7,382 

— 530 

Rawalpindi* 

— 3,171 

— 2,672 

Gujrat — 



Net 

— 76,772 

— 24,886 

Chenab Colony 

— 25,352 


Shahpur ... ... 

— 4,400 

— 3,276 

Jhelum 

— 1,537 

~ 2,c;xq 

Rawalpindi'^ 

— 3,846 

~ 2,594 

Shahpur — 



Net ... ... ... ... ' 

— 19,854 

— 1,310 

Chenab Colony ... ... ... 

— 16,156 

Jhelum ... ... ' 

+ 8,184 

+ 2,422 


lOO 


Excluding Attock. 



II. 


Variation in Migration by Districts. 


[Punjab, igor. 


District or State. 

1901. 

1891, 

Shahpur— concld. 



Rawalpindi 

— 1,497 

— 1,207 

Multan 

— 2,102 

— 1,639 

Bannu 

— 2,679 

(— 2,083) 

Jhelum — 



Net 

— 49,269 

— 13.643 

Chenab Colony 

— 4,242 


Kohat ... 

— 2,984 

(— 1,262) 

Multan ... 

— 3,000 

— 826 

Bannu 

— 3,878 

— 2,065 

Hazarat 

— 3,937 

— 845 

Peshawar 

— 7,316 

— 2,896 

Rawalpindi"^ ... ... ... 

— 8^067 

— 2,432 

Rawalpindi — * 



Net 

+ 5,933 

(+ 11 , 57 ') 

Chenab Colony 

— ',736 


Hazarat 

— 4,364 

— 478 

Kohat 

— 4,656 

— 3591 

Peshawar ,,, 

— 8,219 

— 3.352 

Jhang— 



Net 

“ 34^093 

— 43,502 

Muzaffargarh 

— 4,057 

— 5,163 

Multan 

— 23,758 

— 22,874 

Multan*— 



Net 

4 - 4 ^) 4 ^^ 

+ 43,924 

Chenab Colony 

— 7,767 

... 

Bahawalpur — 



Net 

+ 12,582 

+ 18,100 

Chenab Colony 

— 1,046 

... 

Muzaffargarh 

— 2,402 

— 1,753 

Muzaffargarh — 



Net 

+ > 8,579 

4 " 23,068 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

+ 3,628 

+ 6,933 

Dera Ismail Khan 

+ 3,073 

+ 3,756 

Dera Ghazi Khan— - 



Net 

+ 3,758 

— 2,054 

Hazara — t i 



Net 

— 8,074 

+ 3,726 

Peshawar- 



Net 

+ 25,565 

+ 14,533 

Kohat— 



Net 

+ 13,563 

+ 10,495 

Bannu 

— 2,739 

— 2,576 

Kurram — 



Net 

+ 1,542 

... 

Bannu — 



Net 

+ 9,523 

+ 6,370 

Dera Ismail Khan ... ... 

— 4,265 

— 3,032 

Dera Ismail Khan- 



Net 

4 - 8,402 

+ 5,407 


Note. — When the gain or loss by intra*Provincial migration was less than 2,000 souls both in 1901 and in 
1891, the figures have been, as a rule, omitted, 

* Excluding Attock, t Including Attock, 
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Balance of Migration: intra^Provincial. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table V-A. — Intra-Provincial migration viithin the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Provinces. 


IMMI- 

GRANTS. 


Emi- 

grants. 


District or State 
constituted 
on 1 st March 1901 . 


HIssar ... . . : 

Lcha^u ... 

RohtaU ... ^ 

Dujano 

Gu'-gaon 

Patatiih ... ... I 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Ambala 

Kalsia ... ' 

Kalian 

Simla and Si.nla States \ 
Kangra i.. ... j 

Mandi and Siiht ... ^ 

Hobhiarpur ... 

Jullundur ... ••• ; 

Kapttrfhala «.* ' 

Ludhiana 
Malcr Kotla 
Ferozepore ... 

Faridkot •«. ... | 

f Patiala 

j 

Phulkian States '^ Kabha ■ 

I 

X^Jind ' 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amiitsar ... ... | 

Gurdaspui ... ... ■ 

Chamba ... ... * 

Sialkot ... j 

Gujranwala ... ... > 

! 

Gujrat ... ... : 

I 

Shahpu ■ ... ... j 

Jhelum ... ... j 

Rawalpindi excluding | 
Attock. 

Chenab Colony 
Jhang 

Multan ... ... 

Bahatx'alpttr 

Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan (old)... 

Hazara including Attock 

Peshawar ... 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and 
Chitral. 

Kohat 

Kurram ... •>. 

Bannu (old) 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) 

Total Panjab 


R n in the Punjab or 
North- VVc'-t Frontiei 
Province. 


i Interch \nge of population between Districts and States of the Punjab and 
Excess of j ' North-West Frontier Province. 

immigiancs > 

(x) 
or 

emigrants 


Hibsar. 


Loharu. 


85,591 j 
1,9^6 I 
SS,j 67 i 


90, 1 ::o 
6,467 


— 13,529 

” 4,501 

- 8,413 


— 2,287 

— *,857 


5,935 

7,687 i 

- 1,752 


- 

283 

44 , 45 * 

60,404 

“ 15,913 


- 

1,722 

6,007 ^ 

3,826 

+ 2 ,lSl 


- 

ss 

80,673 : 

62,799 

17,874 


■p 

3,099 

107,855 - 

76,675 

-P 31,180 


r- 

4,458 

97,767 

131,057 j 

— 33 , 2 jO 


+ 

245 

10,176 

13.290 1 

4 5,886 


+ 

.2 

17,373 , 

3,920 j 

+ ' 3,453 



4 

30,263 

26,350 

+ 3,913 


+ 

17 

42,189 

43,694 

— 3,505 


•P 

102 

9,493 

10,187 

— 694 


■t- 

0 

77,020 

177,492 

— 100,472 

i 

— 

112 

109,828 

; 75,660 

— 65,832 

1 

4 - 

2:0 

65 , 92 s ■ 

54,757 

4 - 11,171 


■ 1 - 

18 

105,872 

127,783 

— 17,916 


+• 

537 

18,512 

21,601 

- 3,089 


4. 

120 

:So ,274 . 

125,655 

4- 54,619 


4 - 

17,169 

38,096 

28,040 

4 10,056 


4 - 

972 

lS 7 ,' 3 I 2 

266,910 

— 79,698 



8,496 

71,903 

70,791 

+ 1 , 1 09 

. 

- 

243 

67,270 

72,005 

— 4,735 


— 

4,091 

49,001 

99,834 

— 50,^33 



1 ,081 

193,363 

132,031 

61,332 


- 

960 

140,267 

19^,073 

- 55,806 


f 

28 S 

77,981 

153,595 

— 75.614 i 

4 - 

131 

3,223 

9,605 

— 6,382 


+ 

4 

64,046 

247,017 

— 182,071 



51 

100,992 

99,306 

+ !,6S6 


+ 

133 

35,314 

112,086 1 

— 76,772 


4 - 

28 

41,920 

61,774 

“ 19,854 1 

i 

+ 

411 

28,631 

77,000 

— 49,269 ■ 

- 

9 

54,150 

48,217 

+ 5,933 

1 

- 

I 

532,187 

490 

+ 531,697 , 

+ 

1,824 

16,027 ' 

51,020 

— 34.053 ' 

+ 

3 

81,437 

32 , 9:1 

+ 48,486 j 

4 - 

307 

40,754 

28,172 

+ 12,582 ' 

-P 

1,246 

35,409 

16,020 

18,575 


+ 

1 

20,190 

16,433 

*■ 3 > 75 S 

4- 

go 

20,142 j 

I 2 ,o 6 S 

r 8,074 ' 

4 - 

S 

39,283 i 

1 

13 . 71 S 

1 - 25,565 

+ 

44 

5,194 1 

iS 

+ 5,176 

+ 

6 

311,534 

7,971 

13,563 i 

1 

4 - 

31 

2,326 

I 784 




... 

25,104 

15,581 

9,523 

*• 

174 

27,214 

1 8 , 8 1 2 

+ 8,402 


83 


... 


+ 

13,529 


+ 

+ 

+ 

4 - 


42S7 

927 

27 

89 

6 

144 

So 


Rohtak. 


Dll] ana. 


4 - 

+ 

4 - 


21 

35 

3 

b; 

922 

5 


— 2 


Gurgaon. PataudL 


2 


I 


^ 1,857 

027 

“ 1,227 

— 4 ,iS6 

+■ 161 ! 

J 

f io,5q8 I 
6,323 

4- 22S 

T *7 

+ 4 / 

39 

— 39 
364 

4 * 89 

— IS : 

+ 706 j 

-h loS j 

— 2,396 

— 1,656 

— 3,957 

+ 170 

h 263 

— 2 

4 - 171 


*r 3S3 

— 27 

+ 1,227 

3 SS 
92 

224 

1 1 

12 

I 

1 


i 


4,501 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 

j- 

+ 

4 - 

4 - 

+ 

4 - 


23 

46 

50 

153 

16 

76 

425 

6 

91 

118 

I 

22 

12 

79 

6 

120 

3 

273 

160 


8,412 


Explamatorv Note.— T his table rej 
2,099 to Dellu, 4^58 to Karnal and so on. 


1 

9 i 

10 

11 

+ 1,722 

+ 

ss 

— 

2,099 

- So 


6 

— 

144 

+ 4,iS6 


161 

— 10,59s 

- 388 

- 

92 

— 

224 

... 

— 

1,613 

— 

9,744 

+ 1,613 


• 

— 

103 

+ 9,744 

+ 

103 



+ 585 

- 

6 

+ 

2,157 

I- 253 

— 

7 

4- 

327 

4- 14 

4- 

1 

+ 

i8 

1- 137 

• 

• 

- 

3 

4* 50 

— 

6 

4- 

144 

+ 37 



- 

45 

- 4 

- 

•• 

f 

3 

23 j 

+ 

] 

- 

89 

+ 158 

- 

1 

+ 

53 

4- 10 



4- 

51 

— 30 

4- 

S 

- 

11 

+ 9 



+ 

50 

-p 1,444 

+ 

8 

+ 

320 

4- 167 


5 

h 

80 

- 4,272 

- 

169 

- 

1,066 

" 2,117 

- 

292 

— 

151 

+ 548 

- 

40 

- 

492 . 

+ 143 


... 

+ 

105 

4- 402 

- 

2 

+ 

1,334 

P 21 


... 

+ 

355 

+ 23 

f 

1 

+ 

57 

+ i 



+ 

13 

J + 89 

— 

1 



^ ^ 34 

— 

I 

+ 

86 

2 + 30 


... 

- 

122 

+ 45 



4- 

395 

> 32 



— 

99 

4- 299 

-r 

3 


263 

7 + 178 


... 

+ 

342 

+ 11 


... 

. + 

59 

+ 205 

- 

I 

+ 

238 

4 4- 209 

- 

2 

+ 

300 

+ U 


... 

+ 

23 

+ 38 

- 

1 

-1- 

80 

-r 32 



+ 

70 

+ 57 


... 


52 

+ 7 



+ 

10 

I + 45 


... 

+ 

29 

... 



F 

9 

2 + 203 

4- 

2 

■F 

37 

I + 139 



F 

57 

ja + 15,913 

— 3,i8i 

* 

— »7,874 


Delhi. 


II 


Balance of Migration : intra- Provincial, 


[Punjab, 1901 


Subsidiary table V-A. — Intra^Provincial migration rcithin the Punjab and A'orih-lVcstern Frontier 

Provinces. 



Interchange of population beiwesn Districts and 

St.\t 

Es or 

THE Punjab 

AND 

North-West Froniier 

Province. 

District or Stats 


1 


i 




i 


i 


i 


1 


1 





as constituted 
on ist March njoi. 

Karnal. 

1 

Ambala. | 



Naiian. 

Simla and 
SihiUi 

Kangra. 

! 

Mandi I 
and Siiki't^ 

1 

Hoshiarpur., 

jullundui. !i 

Ka; iirthala. 





1 





Ci:Lii 

:s. 






[ 






12 

>3 

>4 

*5 ! 

16 


i 

>7 

18 


>9 

20 

21 


Hissar 


4,455 

- 

245 

- 

12 

- 

M' 


>7 

— 

102 [ 

— 

2 

4- 

I 12 

— 

2:0 

— 

18 

Lohantr 

— 

80 


• 



•• 

i 









t 

1 

•• 


Rohtak ••• 

- 

6,323 

— 

22S 

— 

>7 1 


1 

i 

- 

47 

— 

39 

... 


¥ 

3> 

“ 

3' 4 

... 


Diijana *•’ 


1 1 

+ 

12 

- 

1 ; 

1 


I 1 


2 


2 



¥ 

1 

•* 




Gurgaon 

- 

5S5 

- 

253 

- 

14 j 

- 

137 1 
\ 

- 

50 

-- 

37 

+ 

4 

¥ 

"3 


15S 


10 

Pataiidi 

+ 

6 

•f 

7 

- 

1 



+ 

6 






1 

+ 

1 



Delhi 

— 

3,157 

- 

327 

- 

>8 


3 

- 

144 

¥ 

45 

- 

3 

¥ 

89 


53 


51 

Karnal 


- 

+ 

9,650 

+ 

449 

- 

10 

- 

>31 


9 


■ 

4- 

165 

4 

162 


16 

Umballa 

- 

9,650 


• 

- 

1 

4,332 j 

- 

6,305 

— 

,317 

+ 

518 

- 

200 

+ 

2,324 

4- 

524 j 

— 

160 

Kalsia 

- 

*149 

f 

4,332 


. i 

- 

43 j 

- 

c. 


5 



4- 

47 

f 

J05 

4- 

6 

Nahan 


10 

+ 

6,305 

4* 

48 


j 


,257 


645 

¥ 

3>o 

‘I- 

3,780 


3'7 

4- 

30 

Simla and Sifula States,,, 


>31 

+ 

>,317 

+• 

S 

- 

i >257 



- 

1,499 

¥ 

404 

¥ 

2,52s 


674 


4 

Kangra 

- 

9 

- 

518 

- 

5 

- 

6^5 j 

— 

>,499 


1 

¥ 

918 

¥ 

>,957 

— 

489 

— 

448 

Mandi and Suket 

4- 

1 


200 



- 

310 


4:34 

— 

91S 



¥ 

593 


- ! 

4- 

7 

Hoshiarpur... 

- 

165 

- 

2,324 

- 

47 

- 

3^780 1 

- 

2,52s 

— 

1,957 

— 

595 j 



— 

>8,964 ; 


6,573 

JuUundur ... 

- 

162 

- 

524 

- 

105 

— 

3>7 

— 

674 

¥ 

4S0 

— 

2 

f 

1S/J64 


•• 1 
1 


7,145 

Kapurthala 


16 


160 

— 

6 

- 

i 

30 1 

-A- 

4 


448 

“ 

7 

¥ 

6,57s 

4- 

7, >45 1 

* 

- 

Ludhiana 

- 

270 


1,1 iS 

— 

230 

- 

67 

— 


— 

17 


2 

¥ 

2,833 

4- 

2,6<>o 


793 

Maler Kotla 

- 

96 


26 

— 

9 

-■ 

2 

- 

6 

+ 

2 



¥ 

25 

+ 

>7 

— 

4 

Ferozepore ... 


1S2 


727 


505 

— 

19 

— 

7 

1- 

561 

— 

4 

¥ 

4,205 

4- 

3, >04 

-1- 

616 

Fridkot 

f 

39 


167 


15 

+ 

I 

♦ 

1 1 

+ 

s 



¥ 

549 

¥ 

fc02 

¥ 

80 

^Patiala ... 


4,995 

+ 

2,458 

- 

832 

- 

494 

► 

2,3^>4 

+ 

903 

¥ 

!0 

¥ 

1,627 

¥ 

273 


15« 

Phulkian \js-abka ... 

' States , j 

- 

242 

+ 

763 

- 

127 


12 

- 

54 

+- 

i6 

¥ 

I 

¥ 

377 

¥ 

124 

¥ 

36 

X^Jind 

- 

2,670 

— 

131 

- 

35 


4 

— 

26 


2 1 



¥ 

85 

¥ 

69 


16 

Montgomery 

+ 

39 

+ 

103 

- 

I 





¥ 

55 

¥ 

1 

¥ 

333 

¥ 

474 

4- 

70 

Lahore •• j 


356 


1,343 

- 

19 

+ 

4 

+ 

58 

¥ 

I 266 


10 

4- 

3,740 

¥ 

3,6.^ 8 

+ 

968 

Amritsar 

— 

139 

+ 

155 

- 

82 

— 

9 

- 

79 

+ 

1,354 

— 

35 

+ 

4,306 

¥ 

3,026 

¥ 

2,863 

Gurdaspur ... 

— 

119 

- 

156 

- 

1 3 

- 

>9 

— 

70 

¥ 

OSo 

+ 

5 

1 + 

3,284 

¥ 

35 > 

— 

4,581 

Chamba 


7 

— 

2 


... 

► 

3 

— 

45 

— 

5,385 

— 

So 

! + 

7‘ 

1 4- 

1 

37 

- 

8 

Sialkot 

— 

135 

— 

398 

- 

«4 

- 

37 

- 

122 

- 

305 

— 

23 

“ 

192 

1 ~ 

264 

— 

346 

Gujranwala ... 

+ 

»9 

+ 

53 


... 

- 

] I 

- 

44 

- 

S 

- 

I 

4- 

34S 

¥ 

1.075 


229 

Gujrat 


6 

- 

235 

— 

9 

- 

>5 

— 

138 

+■ 

16 



4- 

440 

¥ 

>13 

— 

33 

Shah pur 

■r 

374 

+• 

107 


... 


I 

- 

1 5 

4- 

26 



¥ 

27S 

¥ 

56 

— 

>4 

Jhelum 

— 

84 

- 

217 

- 

1 

— 

39 

- 

95 

4 

126 

— 

I 

¥ 

192 

¥ 

232 

4- 

3 

Rawalpindi excluding 

’»• 

6 

+ 

437 


3 

— 

>3 

- 

4 

+ 

393 

¥ 

5 

¥ 

1,034 

¥ 

948 

4- 

53 

Attock. 

Chenab Colony 

+ 

207 

+ 

8,612 

f 

30 

4 

I 

¥ 

24 

- 

1-17 



¥ 

35,091 

4 

56,965 

4- 

3,950 

jhang 

— 

9 

— 

6 



— 

1 

- 

12 


9 




9 

— 

52 

— 

29 

Multan ... ••• 

¥ 

76 

+ 

331 


5 



+ 

33 

¥ 

3ro 

¥ 

* 

¥ 

i,jo6 

+ 

953 

¥ 

92 

BahaToaiptir 

■r 

16 

— 

2 

— 

1 



+ 

S 

¥ 

33 

¥ 

I 

¥ 

370 

-r 

375 

¥ 

33 

Muzaffargarh 


3 

+ 

32 




... 



¥ 

23 

— 

i 

¥ 

iiS 

+ 

71 

— 

3 

Dera Ghazi Khan (old)... 


9 


5S 


... 

— 

I 


1 

+ 

36 



¥ 

lOI 

4- 

55 


3 

Hazara including Attock 

♦ 

12 

+ 

20 

— 

1 



+ 

33 

»■ 

62 


•• 

¥ 

>99 

¥ 

159 

+ 

52 

Peshawar ... 


34 

+ 

127 



— 

5 

¥ 

12 

¥ 

1,170 

— 

17 

¥ 

1,091 

¥ 

739 

¥ 

4 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and 


10 

+ 

102 





4- 

!3 

, ^ 

70 



¥ 

31S 

¥ 

191 

¥ 

>3 

Chiti al. 

Kohat 

+ 

25 


73 


... 


114 

+ 

13 

4- 

643 

— 

1 

¥ 

346 

¥ 

235 

1 + 

SB 
















¥ 

76 

¥ 

76 

¥ 

4 

Kurram 

+ 

3 

-h 

10 


... 


... 

+ 

1 

¥ 

7 







Bannu (old) 

♦ 

28 


49 


**• 



— 

1 

¥ 

544 


2 

¥ 

39S 

¥ 

383 

¥ 

6 

Dera Ismail Khan (old)... 


*3 

♦ 

69 


... 




... 

i * 

170 



¥ 

341 

¥ 

284 


s. 

Tot al Panjab 

. — 31,180 


33, *90 

- 

5,S86 

- 

>3,453 

— 

3,913 

! 

1 j + 

3,505 

+ 

694 

¥ 100,472 

¥ 65,833 

. - 

it»*7l 


Explanatory note. — This table reads thus Hisiar gains 2,387 persons by immigration from Lob^ru and 1,857 Rohtak and so on, but it 


2,099 to Dollu, 4,458 to Karnal and so ob. 
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Balance oj Migration : intra-Provinctal. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table V-A. — Intra-Provincial migration 'within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Provinces. 


District or State as 
constituted on 
ist March iQoi. 


INIEKCH \\GE OF POPULAriON BETWEEN DISTRICTS AND STATES OF THE FcNJAB AND NORTH-VVEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


Ludhiana. 


Maler i r- 

KotU. ! F<=rozspore. 


Fandkot. I Patiala. 


NabJia ^ 



1 







22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 

Hissar 

— 

537 

— 

120 


17,169 

- 

972 

4 

8,496 

4 

243 

Loharu 


... 

— 

21 

- 

35 

- 

3 


67 

- 

*9 

Rohtak 


89 

4 

IS 

- 

70G 

— 

loS 


2,396 

4 

1,656 

Dujana 

+ 

2 


... 

- 

74 

- 

35 

4 

457 


130 

Gurgaon 

+ 

30 

_ 

9 

— 

*,444 

- 

16; 


4,572 

4 

2,117 

Pataudi 

— 

S 


... 

— 

3 


5 

4 

IC9 

4 

292 

Delhi 


1 1 

- 

50 

— 

320 

- 

So 

4 

i,oG6 


15* 

Karnal ... 

+■ 

270 


96 

- 

1S2 

— 

39 

4 

4,995 

4 

242 

Umballa 

- 

i,iiS 


26 

— 

727 

- 

167 

- 

2,45s 

— 

763 

Kahia 


230 

4 

9 

4 

505 


*5 

4 

S32 

4 

127 

LJahan 


67 


2 

i 

*9 

— 

I 

4 

494 


12 

Simla and Simla States 

+ 

143 

**■ 

6 

4 

7 

— 

11 

— 

2,394 


54 

Kangra 

+ 



2 

- 

561 

— 

8 

- 

003 


16 

Mandi and Suket 

+ 

2 


... 

4 

4 



— 

10 

-- 

I 

Hoshiarpur ... 


-,833 

“ 

25 

- 

4,205 


549 


1,627 


377 

Jullundur ... 

- 

2,6.^o 


17 

“ 

3,104 

- 

S02 

— 

273 


124 

Kapurthala 


793 

4 

4 

- 

616 

— 

So 

F 

*5* 


26 

Ludhiana 


... 

4 

2,051 

“ 

10,001 

- 

*,503 

4 

9,233 

4 

97S 

Malcr Kotla 


27051 



“ 

624 

- 

loS 

4 

712 


5*6 

Ferozepore 

+ 

10,001 

4 

624 


... 

- 

1,426 

4 

23,435 

4 

4,214 

Fandkot 


^503 

4 

loS 

4 

1,426 



4 

4,282 

4 

*,445 

^Patiala ... 

-- 

9,233 


712 

— 

23:435 

— 

4,282 





1 1 ,6>)o 

Phulkian 1 tr 

v'a , < habka 

states, j 

- 

97S 

4 

5«6 

— 

4,214 

" 

*,445 

4 

1 1 ,690 


... 

\,Jind 

— 

122 

4 

46 

- 

977 


264 

4 

6,255 

4 

36 

Montgomeiy 

4 

299 

4 

67 

“ 

1,992 

4 

I 

82 

4 

320 

4 

33 

Lahore 

4 

1,642 

4 

!I7 

4 

291 

1 

4 

934 ^ 

4 

h33S 

+ 

323 

Amritsar 

4 

46S 

' 4 

9 

— 

1,403 ! 

— 

49 

4 

276 

4 

59 

Gurdaspur ... 

- 

100 

4 

6 

— 

?45 

' - 

06 

- 

84 

— 

73 

Chamha ... 


5 



+■ 

1 


... 


10 


... 

Sialkot 

\ — 

S7 

- 

h 

— 

9c 0 

1 - 

77 ’ 

- 

229 

- 

92 

Gu jranwala ... 

4 

.24 

4 

5 j 

- 

322 

— 

40 

- 

43 


49 

Gujrat 

4 

0 

- 

4 

- 

211 i 

j — 

27 

— 

170 


34 

Shahpur ... 

4 

38 V. 

4 

I 

4 

121 

I 4 

4 

4 

348 

- 

69 

Jhelum 

4 

21 i 

- 

I 

- 

504 

— 

*5 

4 

32 


4 

Rawalpindi excluding 

Attock. 

4 

430 

- 

16 

- 

246 

— 

*3 

4 

26S 

•t- 

39 

Chenab Colony 

4 

17,795 

+ 

35* 

4 

*5,019 

4 

937 

4 

4,2So 


SS5 

jhang 

4 

21 




107 

— 

*7 

— 

S 


1 10 

Multan 

4 

450 i 



4- 

515 

4 

7 

4 

iS 

4 

31 

Bahataalpur 

4 

390 

4 

3 

4 

2,3So : 

t- 

390 

1- 

439 

4 

96 

Muzaffargarh 

4 

62 : 



— 

20 



— 

*74 

4 

6 

Dera Ghazi Khan (old)... 

4 

M4 ; 

4 

1 

4 

27 ; 

4 

5 

4 

104 

4 

4 

Hazara including Attock 

4 

loo 




4 


2 

4* 

33 


304 

Peshawar 

4 

726 


... 


66 

— 

*0 

4 

252 


11 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and I 
Chitral, 

4 

408 

-P 

4 

4 

*42 , 

4 

7 

4 

2S8 

4 

32 

Kobat ... 

4 

342 

4 

2 

f 

1 



4 

273 

4 

43 

Kurrum ... ... ! 

4 

63 


... 

4 

10 ' 



4 

8 

4 

2 

Bannu (old) 

1 

4 

205 

4 

7 

4 

*0 

— 

I 

4 

362 ; 


71 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) 

•4 

603 

4 

*3 

- 

II5 ; 

— 

*5 

4 

420 : 



Total Panjab „ 

4 

17,916 

- 

3,089 

- 

54 , 6*9 

1 


10,056 

4 

79,698 

— 

1,109 


Jind. 

2 S 

4,091 

— 

+ 3,957 

“ 44 

— 548 

T 40 

^ 492 

T 2,670 

+ 13^ 

35 

+ 4 

f 26 

— 21 

— S5 

— 69 

T 16 

+ 122 

— 45 

+ 977 

+ 264 

^ 6,255 

36 


+ 


•f 

f 

4 

+ 

4 


iS 

21 

101 

15 

39 

3 

17 

14 

29 

2S 

»33 

I 

20 

34 

167 


S 

5 

42 

26 

4 


+ 4,735 


Montgo- 

mery. 

Lahore. 

Amritsar, 

29 

— ijoSi 

30 

— 960 

3* 

— 2SS 

— 5 

— 2 

... 

- 170 

- 263 

t 2 

- .43 

— 402 

— 21 

— 105 

4 2 

— *,334 

— 355 

39 

— 356 

+ <39 

— 103 

— *,343 

~ *55 

4 1 

4 19 

4 82 


— 4 

+ 9 


- 58 

4 79 

— 55 

— 1,266 

~ *,354 

~ J 

— 10 

+ 38 

~ 333 

— 3,740 

~ 4,306 

“ 474 

- 3,683 

— 3,026 

— 70 

— 968 

— 2,S62 

— 299 

— 1,642 

— 46S 

-- 67 

— 117 

- 9 

4 1,99:: 

— 291 

4 1,402 

83 

— 934 

4 49 

-* 320 

— *,338 

— 276 

33 

— 323 

— 59 

— 18 

— 21 

4 loi 


4 4,294 

4 2,796 

— 4,294 

... 

4 25,380 

— ■ 3,796 

- 25,380 


653 

“ 9,372 

— 20,245 


4 17 

+ 23 

— *,*3S 

— 28,896 

— 16,929 

47S 

— 10,992 

4 961 

-* 213 

^ 5,279 

““ *,648 

•— 161 

617 

4 72 

— 1S9 

— i,iSo 

4 22 

— 411 

4 481 

4 SS6 

+ 57,480 

4 28,516 

4 67,888 

— 1,782 

— 527 

— 321 

4 3,92s 

+ 4,352 

+ 3,525 

4 3.841 

*,45* 

4 37S 

4 61 

4 362 

4 243 

— 124 

4 119 

4 244 

- i3 

- 48 

4 170 

— 365 

- 69 

+ 956 

4 2 

4 147 

4 399 

58 

— I 

+ 79» 

— 3 

4 25 

4 12S 

— 213 

4 176 1 

4 680 

— 106 

+ *34 ! 

4 677 

T 50,833 

— 61,332 i 

4 55,806 


to D^br4.45Y°o''Krr°Iund™^^^^ immigration from Loharu and 1.857 from Rohtak and so on, but it 


cses »j099 


104 



II 


Balance of Migration : tnira^Provinciah 


[Punjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table V-A. — Intra-Provincial migration within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Provinces, 


Interchange of population between Districts and Statesof the Pumjab and North-West Frontier Provings. 


District or Siaie as 
constituted on 1st 
Maich 1901. 

Gurdaspur. 

Chaynha , 

33 

Sialkot. 

34 

Gujtanwala. 

35 

Gujiat. 

Shahpur, 

37 

.. 

Jhelum. 

1 

Rawalpindi 
excluding * 
Attock. j 

1 

1 

Chenab 

Colony. 

Jhang. 


33 

36 

3 S 

39 


40 

41 

Hissar 


.3. 

— 

4 


1 

5 » 

— 

133 

- 

.-s 

- 




4 

1 

— 1.824 

- 

3 

Loham 

— 

2 






•• 

4 


4 

2 

4 

■ 



— 1 

-f- 

I 

Rohtak 

“ 

171 



- 

2S 

— 

46 

— 

50 

- 

153 

— 

16 


76 

~ 425 

- 

6 

Dtijana 






2 

— 

2 

— 

2 







— 7 



Guigaon 

- 


— 

I 

— 

S9 

— 

34 

— 

30 

— 

45 

— 

32 

— 

279 

— 173 

- 

1 1 

Pataudi ... 

- 

'1 




I 


! 




- 



— 

3 




Delhi 

- 

57 

- 

u 



— 

86 

4 

122 


395 

4 

99 

— 

262 

342 

- 

59 

Karnal 



— 

7 

+ 

135 

— 

19 

- 

6 


374 

4 

84 


6 

— 207 

+ 

9 

Umballa 

+ 

.56, 


2 

4 - 

39S 

— 

53 

4 

225 

- 

107 

4 

217 



437 

— $,612 

h 

6 

Kalsia ... ... ; 


'3 1 



-T 

M 



4 

9 



4 

I 

4 

3 

— 30 



Nahan 

- 

19 

- 

3 

- 

27 

- 


4 

15 


I 

4 

39 

4 

13 

— 1 

+ 

I 

Simla and Simla States 

+ 

70 

+ 

45 

+ 

122 

4 - 

44 i 

4 

13S j + 

15 

4 

95 

4 

4 

— 24 

+ 

12 

Kangra 

-• 

n.’o 

+ 

5,385 

4 - 

305 

4 

S 

— 

iG 

- 

20 

- 

1 26 

' — 

393 

— 147 

- 

9 

Mandi and Suket 

- 

5 


80 


23 

4 

I 



i 

... 

-1 


' •“ 





Hoshiarput 

- 

0,284 

-- 



192 

- 

3-iS 


440 


27S 

- 

192 

— 

.024 

— 33 ,o[,i 


0 

Jullundur 

- 

851 

“ 

37 

■h 

264 

— 

T,o ;5 

- 

113 

I 

5O 

- 

232 

— 

94S 

— 56,965 

i - 

52 

Kapiirthala , . 


4 ,^Si 



+ 

246 


229 

4 

23 

4 

14 

— 

3 


53 

3,952 

- 

29 

Ludhiana 

+ 

100 

- 

5 

- r - 

87 

- 

124 

- 

9 

1 

3 S 3 

— 

21 

; - 

430 

“ 17-795 

“ 

2. 

Maler Kotla 


G 



-f 

6 

— 

5 

4 

4 

1 - 

I 

4 

> 


16 

— 351 


... 

Ferozepoie 


S \5 

- 


■r 

COD 

4 

J22 


21 1 

" 

121 

4 

504 

' 4 

24C 

— 15,019 


107 

F aridkot ... 

+ 

qG 




77 

4 

4O 

~r 

27 

— 

4 

4 

*5 


1 3 

937 


17 

f Patiala 

t 

+ 

S 4 

- 

10 

+ 

223 

Hr 

43 

4 

17c 

' - 

34S 

— 

32 

“ 

25 S 

— 4,280 


S 

1 

Phulkian N&bha ... 

+ 

73 



-r 

02 

+• 

49 

4 

34 

' 4 

Go 

4 

4 

— 

39 

CO- 

- 

no 

States * \ 



\ 

















{,Jind ... 


15 

t 



3 ^ 


3 


17 

4 

14 

4 

29 

— 

28 

““ 1 3.3 

— 

I 

Montgomery 

! -V- 

653 

1 

1 


4 - 

1,133 

4 

47S 


2!3 

4 

161 

4 

189 

4 

411 

i — 57,480 

+ 

i, 7 S 2 

Lahore 


9 } 37 - 

. — 

17 

! f- 

23.896 

h 

1(*,9()2 


5 -:j 79 

4 

617 

4 

I, I So 

— 

4 M 

— 28,516 

- 

527 

Amritsar 

- 

2 f ^.245 

! - 

23 

1 

! + 

16.929 

- 

961 

4 

1.G4S 

- 

72 

- 

2 J 

— 

S 36 

- 67 ,?S 3 

-f 

321 

Gurdaspur ... 




1,099 

i 

1 -r 

4-957 

— 

767 

+ 

64 

j — 

38 

- 

174 

- 

974 

— 43 o 73 

4- 

26 

Chamha 

1 - 



... 

i 4 - 

34 

f 

7 

- 

2 

4 

I 

— 

2 

; — 

5 

3 


... 

Sialkot 

! ~ 


, - 

34 

1 

[ 


- 

9-85- 

I 4 

-,613 

- 

7 

4 

64 

— 

5 Giyy 

10 -,337 

“ 

2S2 

Gujranwala 

1 + 

767 

1 — 

7 

1 + 

9 S5: 



4 

:^ 5-335 

4 

7,382 

1- 

179 

— 

3,171 

— 24.72:1 

-f- 

555 

Gufiat 

! — 

64 



i ““ 

..613 

“ 

25-335 




4,400 


1-537 


3.846 

— 25.330 

— 

472 

Shah pur 

1 _ 


: ^ 

i 

1 

7 

- 

7.3S2 

4 

4,400 



4 

8.15,4 

— 

1 .497 

— 10.154 

*- 

762 

Jhelum 

i 

174 


2 

1 ^ 

64 

— 

179 

i 

1,537 

- 

8 ,iS 4 


... 

' — 

8,067 

- 4,2 .7 

- 

907 

Rawalpindi excluding 


974 

i 

5 

4- 


4 

3,171 

-f- 

3,846 

4 

1-497 

4 

SjOG; 



~ 1,732 


48 

Attock, 



j 

















Chenab Colony 

4 - 

43,573 

i 

3 


103.33; 

4 

24,749 

4 

25,338 

4 

16,154 

4 

4-- 37 

4 

1 732 


T 

1,219 

Jhang 


26 



- 

2S2 

- 

555 

1 

472 

- 

702 

4 

C07 

4 

4 S 

— 1,219 



Multan 

f 

2,031 


... 

T 

“,345 

4 

1-4S3 

4 

1,156 

+ 

2 Ii’2 

* 

3,020 

4 

3S2 

~ 7 - 7 ' 7 

+ 

23,75s 

Bahauoalpnr 

i " 

214 


... 

+ 

SoS 

■T- 

441 

- 

3G9 

' 4 

529 

- 

772 

4 

153 

~ 1 034 

+ 

709 

Muzaffargarh 

+ 


: - 

2 

4 

565 

4 

453 

4 

257 

f 

917 

4 

1,391 

1 ■ 1 ' 

93 

- 71 


4,057 

Dera Ghazi Khan (cld) 

1 

*94 


2 

4 

512 

4 - 

1 13 

4 

57 

4 

955 

4 

1,371 

4 

191 

— 52 

+ 

323 

Hazara including Attock 

f- 

2S1 

! - 

2 

4 

Su3 

4 

234 

4 

463 

4 

205 

4 

3^937 

1 

4,364 

— 98 

+ 

7 

Peshawar ... 


925 

! 

S 1 

i 4 

1 

2,799 

4- 

1,075 

} f 

1,405 

4 

8SS 

T 

7.31G 

4 

8,210 

— 163 

+ 

59 

Malahand, Dir, Swat and 


18', 


... 

* 4 

2 


149 

‘ 4 

340 

T 

61 

4 

484 

! 4 

692 

... 

•r 

S 

Chitral. 



t 












1 





Kohat 

+ 

555 

' 4- 

4 


1,384 

4 

610 

4 

752 

4 

465 

4 

2 , 9^4 

* r- 
1 

4,656 

1 - 14 

1 

4- 

9 

Kurram 




... 

4 

lOI 

- 

49 

4 

33 

4 

23 

4 

132 

4 

155 

i — 2 

1 

+ 

1 

Bannu (old).,. 

+ 

3S5 

1 + 

I 

+ 

893 

4 

615 

. 4 

475 

4 

2,679 

4 

3, S/S 

4 

LcS 9 

1 — 226 

j 

+ 

196 

Dera Ismail Khan (old),.. 

+ 

434 

1 

2 

4 

1,03s 


358 

' 4 

347 

* 4 

1,916 

4 

1,939 

4 

674 

1 — 475 

■f 

1,290 

‘ Total Pan jab 


75,614 

i 

i 

6,382 

4 

182,971 

- 

i,6S6 

i 4 

1 

76.77^ 


19 >S 54 

1 + 

49,269 

■■ 

5,933 

i 

' —531,097 

+ 

34,093 


Explanatory Note.— This table reads thus :^Hissar gains 2,287 persons by immigration from Loharu and 1,857 from Rohtak and so on, but it loses 2,09 9 
to Delhi, 4,453 to Karnal and so on. 


Census Report.] 


Blance of Migration : intra-Provincial. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table V-A. — Intra-Provincial migration within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Provinces. 


Interchange of population between Districts and States of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. 


District or State as 


1 






1 


1 




1 


1 





constituted on 









Hazara 

including 

Attock. 



Vlalakand, 






Dera 

ist March 1901. 

Multan. L 

Baha ' ualpttr . 

Muzaffar- 

garh. 

Dera Ghazi 
Khan (Old). 

Peshawar. 

Dir, Swat 
and 

Chitral. 

Kohat. 

Kurram. 

Bannu 

(old). 

Ismail 

Khan 

(old). 


42 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


49 

50 


5 * 

52 

Hissar 

— 

307 

- 

1,246 

— 

1 

— 

So 


8 

— 

44 

- 

6 

— 

21 

... 


- 174 

- 83 

Loharu ... ••• 



— 

4 


.. 



- 

I 

+ 

2 



. 

. 




... 

Rohtak ... 

- 

91 

- 

MS 

+ 

1 


22 

— 

II 

- 

79 

- 

6 

— 

120 

— 

3 

- 273 

— 160 

Dujana ... 



- 

4 


... 






- 

... 



1 



4* 2 

— 1 

Gurgaon ... 

— 

205 

— 

209 

- 

II 

— 

38 

— 

32 


57 

- 

7 

— 

45 

««. 


— 203 

— 139 

Pataudi 

+ 

I 


2 


... 

+■ 

1 




•• 







— 2 

... 

Delhi 

— 

23S 

- 

300 

— 

23 

- 

So 

- 

70 

— 

52 

- 

10 

— 

29 

— 

9 

- 37 

— 57 

Karnal 

— 

76 

- 

16 

- 

3 

— 

9 

— 

12 

— 

34 

- 

10 

— 

25 

— 

3 

— 28 

— 13 

Umballa ... 

-- 

331 

+ 

2 

— 

32 

- 

58 

- 

20 

— 

127 

- 

102 

— 

72 

— 

10 

— 49 

— 69 

Kalsia 

- 

5 


1 




... 

+ 

I 


... 




.. 

... 



... 

Nakan ... 


.. 





+ 

] 


... 

-1- 

5 

.. 


— 

114 

... 



... 

Simla and Simla States 

— 

33 

— 

8 


... 

— 

I 

- 

38 

— 

12 

- 

13 

— 

13 

— 

1 

4 - 1 

... 

Kangra 

- 

300 

- 

33 

— 

23 

— 

36 

— 

62 

— 

1,170 

— 

70 

- 

643 

- 

7 

— 544 

— 170 

Mandi and Suket 

- 

X 

— 

1 

4- 

I 


- 


... 

4 - 

17 

.. 


4 - 

I 

.. 


— 2 

... 

Hoshiarpur ... 

- 

1,406 

— 

370 

— 

iiS 

“ 

lOI 

— 

199 

- 

1,091 

- 

318 

“ 

346 

- 

76 

— 298 

- 341 

Jullundur 

- 

953 

— 

375 

- 

71 


55 


159 

— 

739 

- 

191 

— 

235 

- 

76 

— 283 

~ 2S4 

KaPurthala 

— 

92 

- 

33 

4 - 

3 

— 

3 

— 

52 

- 

4 

- 

13 

— 

22 

— 

4 

^ 6 

4 - 2 

Ludhiana 

- 

450 

- 

390 

— 

62 

- 

*44 

— 

100 

— 

726 

- 

4 o 3 

— 

342 

- 

63 

— 205 

— 603 

Maler Kotla 



— 

3 


... 

— 

I 


... 



— 

4 

— 

2 



— 7 

— *3 

Ferozepore ... 

- 

5*5 

- 

2,380 


20 

— 

27 

+ 

4 

+ 

66 

- 

142 


83 

- 

10 

— 10 

+ 115 

Faridkot 

- 

7 

- 

390 



- 

5 


2 


10 

- 

7 



.. 


4- I 

+ 15 

^Patiala ... 

- 

18 

— 

439 


174 

- 

104 

— 

33 

— 

252 

- 

2S8 

— 

273 

- 

S 

^ 362 

— 420 

Phttlkian ^ Nabha ... 



21 


96 

— 

6 

— 

4 

+ 

304 

-1- 

1 1 

— 

32 


43 


2 

4 * 7 X 


States , t 



















\Jind 

— 

20 

— 

34 


167 

* 

2 

— 

I 

— 

S 

— 

5 

— 

42 

•• 


4 * 26 

— 4 

Montgomery 

- 

3*928 

— 

3,841 

- 

61 


124 


iS 


365 

- 

2 

4 - 

58 

4 * 

3 

4 - ai 3 

+ 106 

Lahore 

- 

4,352 

- 

*, 45 » 

— 

36a 

— 

1*9 

+ 

48 

+ 

69 

— 

147 

4 - 

1 

— 

25 

— 176 

— *34 

Amritsar 

- 

3,525 

- 

37S 

— 

243 

— 

244 

- 

170 


956 


399 

- 

799 

- 

1 28 

— 6S0 

— 677 

Gurdaspur 


2,031 

— 

214 

- 

87 

— 

194 

— 

28 1 


926 

— 

183 

— 

555 

— 

54 

“ 385 

— 434 

Ckamba 





+ 

2 

- 

2 

+ 

2 

+ 

1 1 



— 

4 

.. 


- 1 

— 2 

Sialkot 

- 

2,345 

— 

SoS 

— 

565 

- 

5*2 

- 

S03 

— 

2,799 

- 

291 

— 

1,384 

- 

loi 

— 893 

— 1,038 

Gujranwala 

- 

1,483 

— 

441 

- 

453 

— 

1*3 

— 

234 , 

— 

1,075 

- 

*49 

- 

610 

— 

49 

— 615 

- 358 

Gujrat ... 

- 

1,156 


369 

— 

267 

- 

57 

— 

463 

— 

1,465 

— 

340 

- 

752 

— 

33 

— 475 

- 347 

Shahpur 

- 

2,102 

— 

329 

- 

917 

— 

955 

— 

205 

— 

83 S 

— 

61 

— 

465 

- 

23 

- 2,679 

—1,916 

Jhelum 

- 

3,000 

— 

772 

— 

1,391 


1 , 37 * 

— 

3,937 

— 

7,316 

- 

4S4 

- 

2,984 

- 

132 

— 3,878 

— 1,939 

Rawalpindi excluding 


382 

.« 

*53 

— 

93 

— 

191 

— 

4,364 


S,2i9 


692 


4,656 


155 , 

— #,089 

- 674 

Attock. 


















Chenab Colony ••• 

+ 

7,767 

+ 

1,034 

+ 

71 

+ 

52 

+ 

qs 

4 - 

163 



4 - 

14 

4 ^ 

2 

4 - 226 

+ 47 S 

Jhang 

- 

23,758 

— 

709 

- 

4,057 

— 

323 

— 

7 

— 

59 

- 

8 

- 

9 

« 

1 

— 196 

— 1,290 

Multan 




810 

— 

530 

+ 

160 

T* 

52 

+ 

252 

4 - 

4 

+• 

*9 

4 - 

3 

4 * 26a 

+ 1,926 

Bahamalpur 

- 

810 


... 

— 

2,402 


241 

■I- 

S 

4 - 

73 

— 

7 

— 

2 

... 


+ 301 

+ 30s 

Muzaffargarh 

+ 

530 

+ 

2,402 


... 


3,62s 

+ 

*3 

+ 

30 

- 

I 

4 - 

5 

4 - 

13 

+ 479 


Dera Ghazi Khan (old) 

— 

160 

— 

241 

— 

3,628 


... 

+ 

84 

4 - 

70 

- 

2 

— 

7 


to 

+ *,573 

+ 1,383 

Hazara including Attock 

— 

52 

- 

8 

— 

13 

— 

S4 


... 

— 

*,304 

- 

254 

- 

736 

- 

41 

“ 136 

- 83 

Peshawar ... 

- 

253 

— 

73 

— 

30 

— 

70 

+ 

1,304 


... 


418 

- 

1,448 

— 

192 

— 495 

- 223 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and 
Chitral. 

— 

4 

4 * 

7 

+ 

I 

+ 

2 

+ 

254 

+ 

41S 



4- 

66 

- 


4 - 7 

4 “ 12 

Kohat ... ... 

— 

19 

+ 

2 

*• 

5 

+ 

7 

+ 

736 

4 - 

1,44s 

— 

65 



- 

388 

— 2,739 

— 40 

Kurram ... 

— 

3 


... 

— 

13 


10 

-»• 

4 * 

4 - 

192 

•< 

- 

4 - 

388 



+ II 

— 32 

Bannu (old)... 

— 

262 

- 

301 


479 

— 

*,573 

+ 

136 

+ 

495 

- 

7 

4 - 

2,739 

— 

XI 

... 

— 4*265 

Dera Ismail Khan (old) 


1,926 


305 


3,073 

— 

*,383 

■¥ 

83 

4 - 

223 

— 

12 

4 * 

40 

+ 

32 

+ 4,265 


Total Panjab ... 

- 

48,486 

— 12,582 

- 

* 8,579 1 

— 3.758 

— 

8,074 

- 

»S.S6S 

--S.176 

—13,563 

— *,S 4 « 

—9*523 

-8,402 


, N°tb.— This table reads thus :-Hissar gains *,387 persons by immigration from Loharujand 1,857 from Rohtak and so on but it loses 1 ooa 

to Delhif 4*458 1® Karoal and so oa« 
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Balance of Migration : British and Native States Territory. [Punjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table V«B . — Migration to and from Feudatory States. 


State. 

Gives to British i 

Territory. 

Receives from British j 
Territory. 

Gain + or loss— to British 
Territory, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total Persons... 

460,843 

419, 

569 

+41 

,274 

Total 

i68 ;8 i7 

292,026 

172,134 

247,435 

-3,317 

+44,591 

Loharu 

1,881 

2,838 

449 

705 

+ 1,432 

+ 2,133 

Dujana 

1.843 

4,143 

878 

2,907 

+965 

+ 1,236 

Pataudi 

803 

2,700 

1,490 

3,593 

-687 

-893 

Kalsia 

3,457 

7,803 

5,354 

1 

10,850 

1,897 

- 3,047 

Nahan 

871 

1,570 

8,735 

5,447 

- 7,864 

-3,877 

Total Simla States 

4,934 

8,190 

8,100 

6,078 

-3 >i66 

+ 2,112 

Jubbal 

137 

35 

208 

115 

-71 

-80 

Bashahr 

634 

543 

265 

174 

+ 369 

+369 

Keonthal 

71 

145 

1,498 

548 

- 1,427 

-403 

Baghal 

539 

222 

327 

76 

+ 212 

+ 146 

Bilaspur 

1,758 

3,737 

1,343 

1,528 

+ 415 

+2,209 

Nalagarh 

1,307 

3,006 

1,812 

2,350 

-505 

+656 

Minor States ... 

488 

502 

2,647 

1,287 

-2,159 

-785 

Mandi 

2,714 

3,918 

3,346 

2,852 

-632 

+ 1,066 

Suket 

392 

415 

721 

402 

-329 

+ 13 

Kapurthala 

18,236 

35,906 

25,117 

40,191 

-6,881 

-4,285 

Maler Kotia 

3,351 

7,270 

2,517 

4,977 

+ 834 

+ 2,293 

Faridkot 

9,838 

14,173 

12,506 

15,722 

- 2,668 

- 1,549 

f Patiala ... 

to 1 

i||-{ Nabha ... 

70,311 

122,248 

51,564 

89,309 

+ 18,747 

+32,939 

12,245 

25,540 

11,526 

17,296 

+ 719 

+8,244 








^ Uind ... 

1 7,468 

38,531 

14,177 

30,180 

+ 3,291 

+8,351 

Chamba 

5,135 

4,257 

1,703 

1,434 

+ 3,432 

+2,823 

Bahawalpur 

15.338 

12,524 

23,951 

15,492 

—8,613 

1 

— 2,968 
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Subsidiary Tablf. Comparison of actual and estimated population. 
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II. 


Rural Population by Tahsils. 


[Punjab, 1901 


SiinsiDlARY Table VII . — Showing by tahsils and States [a) the rural population 
percentage of increase or decrease since i8gi, and {b) the total population in igoi 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since i8gi . 


in I got with the 
vith percentage 


District, State and Tahsils. 


Hissar — 


HIssar 

Hansi 

Bhlwani 

Fateliabad 

Sirsa 

Loliarii 


Rohtak — 


Rohtak 

Jhajjar 

Sampla 

Gohana 

Dujana 


Gurgaon — 


Gurgaon 

Firozepur 

Nuh 

Falwal 

Retvari 

Pataudi 


Delhi— 


Delhi 
Sonepat 
Ballabgarh . 


Karnal — 


Karnal ^ . . 
Panipat 
Kaithal 
Thanesar .. 

Umballa — 

Umballa 

Kharar 

Jagadhri 

Naraingarh 

Rupar 

Kalsia 

Nahan 

Simla ... 

Simla States . 


Kangra — 


Kangra 

Nurpur 

Hamirpur 

Dera 

Palampar 

Kulu 

Palach 

Mandi 

Suket 


Rural Popula 
tion, 1901. 


i Perceninge 
i of increase 
1 or 

' decrease ( — ) 
; i>ince 1891. 


111,136 

162,410 

88,512 

188,135 

133.529 

<3.f^54 


147.193 

I I 1 ,000 

152,684 

127,383 

18,029 


108,835 

125,009 

141,630 

151.585 

142,378 

17,762 


150,433 

190,348 

116,877 


224,985 

169,370 

244,947 

153,615 


139,368 

157,030 

141,911 

121,230 

130,439 

57,020 

129,431 

21,449 

380,973 


1 14,618 
97,827 
161,424 

125,536 

132,955 

68,954 

50,631 

165,901 

52,497 


Total Population 


Males. 


3 

4 

+ 5*4 

68,981 

+ 7*9 

96,187 

— 4-1 

65,666 

+ 5*^ 

102,61 I 

— 11*7 

84.722 

— 26-3 

1 8,160 



+ 8-3 

+ 3'2 

+ 8-0 
+ S-8 

— 10 


+ 12-9 

4- i6'8 

+ if4 
+ i7'6 
+ 67 

+ X7'3 


4- 9'8 

+ 7-6 

+ TO 


io3'759 

64,822 

86,083 

78,553 

12,481 


66,946 

67,822 

75,909 

90,503 

89,263 

11,511 


195,627 

108,845 

67,392 


+ 


+ 


2-6 I 135^001 
7*7 I 1053^57 
3*7 1447 I 07 

1*4 923088 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 

H- 

+ 

+ 


7-9 

6-9 

4'6 

7'4 

5-6 

17 

97 

242 

5'2 


•8 

2-2 

■8 

2-6 

67 

•2 

3-6 

3’3 


1 21,318 

93,859 

88,262 

71,647 

76,495 

36,980 

75,461 

26,164 

206,206 


66,525 

57,340 

82,419 

64,713 

68,143 

34,460 

35,506 

90,896 

28,964 


59,802 

82 , 7.16 

^ 8,763 

88,310 

73^929 

7,069 


93,968 

58,405 

76,340 

68,742 

1 1,693 


58,814 
64.465 
70,022 
82,054 
804 10 
10,422 


163,381 

94,493 

59,301 


113,543 

90,427 
121 ,082 

79,220 


96,688 

72,408 

72,976 

59,'i95 

62,832 

30,201 

60,226 

14,187 

183,143 


59,810 

44,949 
79,005 
60,823 
64,8 1 3 

34,494 

25.125 

83,149 

25.712 


’ercentaue 
;f incr-'ase 

(+) or 

■crease f — ) 
ince I *^ 9 1 . 

Percentage 
of mcroas 
(+) or 
ie create f — ) 
of female 
population 
since 

1891 . 

6 

7 

+ 5'3 

+ 3-8 

4 - 8-0 

+ 8-8 

— 2*6 

— 27 

+ 5-1 

+ 4*4 

— 11*2 

— 10*3 

— 24-3 

— 22-5 

+ 8-2 

+ 7*0 

+ 3-2 

+ 4*» 

4" 8*4 

+ 9*^ 

-f 6 -'^ 

+ 8-8 

— 5*6 

— 7-8 

+ IT '9 

+ 10-4 

4- i 6*2 

+ i7’5 

“h 109 

4 - 1 1*8 

+ 15-2 

i5« 

4- 5*2 

+ 4*9 

+ I5'4 

+ 15 '* 

4- 8-0 

+ 8-6 

+ 7*3 

+ 82 

+ 5'9 

+ 5 7 

+ 2-9 

+ 3*4 

+ 6-3 

+ 6-3 

+ 30 

+ 27 

— 2-4 

— 17 

— 5*4 

— 43 

— 57 

— 7-3 

— 4-4 

— 6 - 

— 7'2 

— 8*1 

— 5*1 

- 58 

— 2-1 

— 3-6 

+ 9*3 

+ g '8 

4- 1 2'6 

+ 3‘5 

4- 4*9 

+ 57 

-f r 

+ 1*2 

— a -6 

2'6 

— *3 

— *8 


+ 7 

1 + 2-6 

+ 27 

! + 67 

+ 5*9 

1 + ’2 

+ *4 

+ 4*3 

3.3 

+ 4*3 

+ 4*4 
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Rural Population iy Taksils. 


Chapter 


SL'E 5 S 1 D 1 ARY T.mu.E VII . — Shozoiug by fahsils and States {a) the rural population tn IQor, with the 
percentage of increase or decrease since iSgi, and (b) the total population in igoi, with percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since i8gt. 


District. State and T.ihsils. 


!?.ural Papula- 
' tion igji. 


Hoshiarpur — 

Ho^hiarpur 
Dasuya 
U na 

Garhshankar 

Jullundur — 

Jullundur ... 
Nawashahr 
Phillour 
Nakodar 
Kapur that a 

Ludhiana — 

Ludhiana 
Jagraon 
Samrala 
Miller Kotlii 


Ferozepur- 


Ferozo[)ore 

Zira 

Moga 

IMuktsar ... 
Fazilka ... 

Far idiot 

nr rr- (Pdtuila 

I y 

Montgomery — 




Montgomery ... .... 62,995 

Giigera, including part in Chenab ' 119,622 

Colony. 

Dipalpiir . . ... ... 179,735 

Pak[)atan . . ... ' 115,584 


Lahore — 


Labi ore 
Chunian 
Kasur 
Sharakpur , 


Amritsar — 


Amritsar .. 
Tarn Taran 
Ajnala 


Gurdaspur — 


Gurdaspur .. 
Batala 
Pathankot .. 
Shakargarh 


Chatnba 


271.217 

244,921 

275,39s 

114,453 


31 1,801 

315-709 

209,869 


242,173 

269,004 

124,127 

234,465 

121,834 


Tot.\l Popul.mion. I 


Percentage 
of increase 
(+) or 
decrease { — ) 
since 1891. 


233.723 
2 I 2,646 
215,424 
255,665 


222,978 

177,350 

170,54s 

212.454 

266,831 


284,688 

155,874 

145,569 

56,384 


' < 13,533 

•64,375 

239-‘32 

166,056 

188,952 

104,988 

4,421,324 

, 261,325 
' 241,516 

I 


— 3 'i 

— i-i 
2 ' 

— '9 


+ 

4 ’i 

— 

3-8 

+ 

2- 

+ 

2-5 

4 - 

4 j 

+ 

2-6 

+ 

I2'3 

1 

2‘6 

+ 

4-4 


9-6 

+ 

1-8 i 

+ 

4-3 t 

+ 

6-3 

-f 

47'5 ; 

+ 

6*1 

I + 

I* 1 

-f- 

5*3 : 


17 


1 

22 2 1 


5-4 i 

— 

•4 i 


9-6 

+ 

T 

1 + 

I 2'5 

■ 4- 

•••5 


io'9 

! 

+ 

’6-8 

1 

6'6 

+ 

29 


2-2 

— 

•3 

— 

63 


31 


Males. 


139,173 

123,577 
1 17,468 
140,636 


165,082 
106,641 
105,967 
1 19,000 
169,797 


• 83,151 

99,476 

86,538 

41,915 


92,857 

94,862 

•34,203 

94,990 

•07,394 

69,321 

877,197 

165,386 

153,376 


I 42,6:2 
65,811 

95.405 

64,778 


26 .882 
139,206 
170,228 

64,133 


269,709 

178,265 

1 1 i,88r 


141,765 

165,756 

79,569 

122,861 

66,474 


Females. 


•24,939 

• 10,427 
107,730 
120,832 


140,894 

89,698 

86,893 

103,412 

•44,554 


150,186 

85,289 

68,457 

35>59^ 


72,994 

81,600 

••1,654 

77,455 

90,063 

55,591 

7 J 9.495 

•32,563 

128,627 


33,961 

53,811 

84-330 

56,998 


207,299 

118,075 

141,462 

54,824 


218,674 

•47,3U 

97,988 


1 16,614 

140,111 

62,054 

111,604 

61,360 


Percentage 
of increase 
(+) or 
decrease \ — ) 
since 1891. 


Percentage 
of increase 

(+) Of 

decrease ( — ) 
of female 
population 
since 

1891. 


6 

7 


3’6 

1 


— 

2-2 


17 

— 

1-8 

— 

•8 


I- 


•7 

4- 

3-6 

i 

1 4- 

5*1 

— 

4’5 

! — 

5*2 

4- 

•7 1 

! + 

1*4 

+ 

2'5 j 

1 + 

3*2 

4* 

4-8 

+ 

6- 

+ 

2-9 

4- 

2-4 

4- 

in 

4- 

10*6 


2 '4 

; — 

3* 

4- 

2-3 

^ + 

17 

-- 

7'7 


7-8 

4- 

•'3 

+ 

••5 

4- 

4'3 

4“ 

4'» 

4“ 

6-8 

4" 

6-5 

+ 

45*6 

4- 

466 

4- 

8-5 

+ 

87 

4- 

•8 i 

4_ 

I- 

-U 

5:3 ; 

4- 

4-4 


'9 


i8'2 

5’4 

■4 

4 - 8-8 


4 - I0’2 
4 - 11-4 
+ in 
— 1 0*9 


+ 5'5 

4- 6-7 

— 6-6 


4- 

2-3 

4- 

4- 

•7 

4- 

4- 

•5 

4- 

— 

6-3 


4“ 

3’ I 



- 1 8-5 

+ 2-5 

+ -5 

+ lOI 


4- 10*4 
4- 1 1 ’6 
4- 10*4 
— io'7 


+ 57 

+ 67 

- 6-3 


2-3 

•3 

5-8 


110 


II. 


Rural Population by Tahsils, 


[Punjab, 1901. 


Subsidiary Table VTI. — Sko-ii'tftg by tahsils and States (a) the rural population in iqoi svith the 
percentage of increase or decrease since iSgi, and (b) the total population in igoi, -with percentage 
of increase or decrease of total and female populations since i 8 gi. 


District, State and Tahsils. 

Rural Popula- 
tion. 

Per centai^e 
of increase 
( + ) or 
deciease ( — ) 
since i8gi. 

I 

2 

3 

Sialkot — 



Sialkot 

254.732 

+ 2-8 

Pasrur 

182,073 

— 4'2 

Raya 

I 88,018 

— io’4 

Zaffarwal ... 

17,1,229 

— 6* 

Daska 

195.277 

— 2-2 

Gujranwala — 



Gujranwala 

214,440 

— 8-2 

Wazirabad 

148,004 

26 

Hafizabad 

212,069 

) 

Khangah Dogran including part in 


[• + 92 ' 

Chenab Colony 

237,843 

) 

Gujrat— 



Gujrat 

273.406 

— '3 

^ Kharian 

237.275 

— 2’2 

Phalia 

197.974 

— 2*9 

Shahpur — 



Shabpur 

149'356 

4 - * 4’9 

Khushab ... 

150,482 

-h 61 

Bhera 

168,569 

1 

— «’4 

Jhelum — 



Jbelum 

156,027 

— 5 * 

Find Dadan Khan ... 

156,360 

~ i‘ I 

Chakwal 

148,456 

— 2*8 

Talagang ... 

92,594 

— 1*5 

Rawalpindi — 

i 

i 


Rawalpindi 

173.413 

4- 2*4 

/ Gujar Khan 

150,566 

— 1*2 

Kahuta 

94,729 

4- 2*6 

Murree 

50,459 

4 - 147 

Pindigheb ... 

97.985 

4- 8- 

Fatehjang ... 

114,849 

4- 1*6 

Attock 

1 134,893 

+ 5*5 


Total Population. 


Males. 


Mianwali — 


Mi an wall 
Isa Khel 
Bhakkar 
Leiah 


Jhang— 


Shorkot 


1 1 1,883 
50)770 
120,491 
1 1 1,889 


95.136 


+ 7-7 

+ 2*4 

+ 5*7 

+ 8*4 


— 2‘9 


Females 


165,170 

102,517 

102,181 

94,231 

109,16c 


J 35 j 39 o 

97i455 

n 8 , 5 o 2 

> 33 .S !3 


159.913 

122,545 

106,944 


88,674 

82,184 

102,286 


86,659 

86,479 

79,920 

47,113 


148,838 

75,618 

47'776 

27,661 

54,349 

60,614 

80,322 


58,080 

32,681 

67,108 

66,139 


50.531 


117,473 

85.750 

98,064 

104,030 


Percentage 
of increase 
(Oor 

dectease ( — ) 
since 1891 . 


147.518 

91,229 

90,259 

84,656 

96,988 


1 Percentage 
] of increase 
I ( ♦ ) or 
derrease (— ) 
of female 
I population 
since 
1891. 


+ 


149.974 

120,142 

91.030 


79.231 

79,701 

92,183 


84.319 

83.651 

80,396 

45.481 


I 12,263 

74.948 

46,953 

24,642 

52,088 

54,235 

70,228 


53.S03 

31.543 

58.695 

56,539 


44,605 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


32 

50 

10*4 

63 

•6 




6*1 

•2 


+ *3 

— 22 

2'9 


147 

6*8 

•6 


3‘4 
17 
2-8 
I 5 


7*4 

1*2 

2*6 

I4'3 

7 ‘i 

I ’6 

67 


+ 


5*3 

4*2 

9*3 

5*7 

‘3 


- 4*8 
+ 4*7 


91*5 ) +909 


+ 2*3 

+ 14 

— 4*5 


+ 14*0 
+ 7*7 

+ *3 


4- 21 

: + -8 

i -r ’4 

i — -8 


-h 77 
+ *5 

+ 5*5 

4* 8*1 


— 2*9 


4* 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4“ 

4 - 

4 - 


10*2 

26 

4*8 

15*6 

61 

2*1 

7*4 


4 - 9*2 

4 - 17 
+ 5*8 

+ 7*8 


— VO 


HI 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Slwivin^ by taJisils a7ii1 States (a) the rural population in igoi, ivith the 
percentage „/ increase or decrease since iSgi , and (b) the total population in igoi , seith percentage 
of met case or decrease of total and female popu! utions since iSgi. 


Dist rict. State and T ahsils. 


Multan- 


iMultan 
Sluijalmd 
Lad hr an 
:Mailsi 
Kahirwala 
Baliaicalpur 


Muzaffargarh- 


IMiizafFargarh 

AliLiir 

Sanawau 


Dera Ghazi Khan- 


Derr. Ghazi Khan 
Sail ’har 
Jam[)ur 
Rajannur ... 


Hazara — 

Ahhottabad 
Marijiur 
M an-^ahra .. 
Ami> 

Rhuh-a 


Peshawar— 


Kohat- 


Charsadda 
Peshawar . 
jMardan 
Nail ^ her a 
Swabi 


Kohat 

Hangu 

Teri 


Bannu— 


Bannu 

Marwat 


Dera Ismail Khan — 


Dera Ismail Khan 

Kulachi 

Tank 


Rurnl Popu'a* 
tion, 190!. 


144,732 

113,878 

105.657 

109,727 

127,981 

658.356 


167.33' 

'25,550 

1 00, eg I 


170,013 

86,482 

85,106 

86.272 


182,754 
146 c6o 

‘75.367 

24,056 

6,560 


114,307 

151.065 

'33.643 

106,269 
'44,5 ‘3 


48,839 

43-901 

94,303 


1^6,153 

91,114 


1 12,600 

45^928 

44,065 


1 12 



j 

Total Population, | 



Perc*»ntage 

Percent.ij^e 

- 

- — ; 

Percentage 

of increase 
( + ) or 
decrease ( — ) 
of female 
population 
since 

or increase j 



of increase 

(-)or ' 

decrease ( — ) 
since 1891 . 

Males. 

Females. , 

( -L ) or 

decrease ( — ) 
since 1891. 


1 





1891 . 


3 j 

4 

5 j 


7 

1 4- 

i 

24‘9 

I 29,03 I 

•03,095 

+ 

21*9 

4- 

22*5 

1 “V 

9' 

67,9=4 

56,953 

4* 

8*9 

+ 

7-8 

+ 

3‘4 

61,22 I 

59,676 

52.138 

4- 

3-3 

4- 

3*5 

+ 

3’5 

50,051 

4- 

3*5 

+ 

4*5 

"P 

^57 

70,088 

50,8 I Q 

4- 

15*1 

-f 

1 8-2 

4' 

1 1'6 

395,684 

325, '9'3 

4- 

10*9 

+ 

12*0 

4- 

6*2 

9fA75 

79.795 

4- 

6 2 

4" 

5-9 

+ 

7-2 

70,680 

59,915 

+ 

7- 

+ 

7-8 


6’2 

54,35a 

45,739 

4- 

6*2 

JL 

( 

5-8 


i4‘o 

105,279 

88,465 

+ 

9*4 

•f 

11-2 

"h 

12*5 

45-963 

40,549 

+ 

12*5 


IX*I 

4- 

18-7 

53.088 

44,159 

4" 

'63 


16-4. 

+ 

5 7 

52.0S1 

4L595 

4- 

3‘8 

+ 

5*5 * 


i4'o 

104,256 

90,376 

+ 

lo'S 

4- 

'3-4 

-f 

62 

79.945 

7 ',693 

4- 

6*1 

4- 

7'4 


III 

97003 

84,893 

4- 

10*3 

+ 

9*7 

— 

5*1 

14,198 

'0,758 

— 

5*1 

— 

6.4 

+ 

9*4 i 

3,806 

2,860 

+ 

9-4 

4- 

6'8 

U 

J 

1 

1 

i 

10, 1 

77,083 

'39,350 

65,673 

108,7 


89 

+ 

8-9 

+ 

21*1 1 

74.325 

62,890 

4- 

20’5 ’ 

+ 

20- 

•4“ 

5*2 

62,298 

53 j ‘^^5 

4- 

7’4 

+ 

87 


io'6 

75.526 

68,987 

+ 

10-6 

+ 

10*3 

i _ 

4‘3 

1 1 

1 

! 49,383 

30,218 

4 - 

137 ! 

+ 

9** 

^ -f 

10*6 1 

23,113 

20,788 

4- 

10*6 I 

4- 

11*3 

+ 

iu’4 

49.678 

44,685 

4 - 

1 0*4 

4- 

11*3 

+ 

4*2 

7', 565 

58,879 

+ 

8-4 

4- 

7*4 

"r 

144 

50.401 

j 

I 

45 . 93 ' 

+ 

14-5 

T 

15*8 

-f- 

5*3 , 

I 

77 , 0^2 

67,325 

4- 

7'9 

4 - 

97 

~h 

7*3 

1 28,889 

26,164 

4" 

5'3 

4- 

5'4 . 

-h 

. 

10*5 

27.342 

31,125 

+ 

10-8 

+ 

53 
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CHAPTER III- 


RELIGION AND SECT. 


1. Introductory. — !t was hardly contemplated that a chapter on religions 
would be required in this report, and so no attempt was made to collect informa- 
tion on the subject. Eventually I endeavoured to obtain some notes cn popular 
religion, — on the actual working belief of the ordinary man, but v;ithout much 
success. However such notes as I could obtain are given in this chapter, but no 
attempt has been made to embody in it the valuable notes on religion in the Cen- 
sus reports of i88i and 1891. That will have to be done for the Ethnographic 
Survey, after our present scanty information has been largely supplemented. 

The connection betvreen popular religion and ethnology is exceedingly close, 
and no branch of the Survey will be more interesting and important than the en- 
quiry into religious beliefs and the organization of the religious sects. With this 
explanation I pass on to a brief commentary on the figures for the several reli- 
gions. Under Hinduism I shall give brief notes on the beliefs of the Hindus in 
the South-West of the Punjab, and in the Himalayas. Under Sikhism I add 
what I can to Mr. Maclagan^s accounts of the sects found among the Sikhs, but 
t have nothing to add to his description of the Jain or Buddhist sects. Under 
Mohamraadanism will be given a few notes, chiefly on the form of Islam found in 
the South-West Punjab, and lastly the Christian figures will be briefly noticed. 

2. The relative progress of the several religions. — The figures show 
the total numbers, the ratios in every 1,000 of the population and the rates of 

progress since 18S1, in each of the main re- 
ligions, which have been classified thus : — 

Mohammadan 1 


Subsidiary Table I. A, 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 




Indo-Aryan. 


Christian 

Jewish 


I Semitic. 


Zoroastrian Iranian (Animistic). 

In the Tables the above order has been followed throughout. No religion 
has been returned or tabulated in these Provinces as Animistic, though it is not to 
be Inferred therefrom that animistic beliefs^"' are not prevalent in this part of India. 
The numbers returned as Zoroastrlans (Parsis), and Jews are too few to need fur- 
ther discussion. The other religions will be noticed in their proper places, but 
the figures for the three, numerically, most important religions may be first briefly 
compared. 

The chief point of interest is the slow progress of the Hindu clement in 
the past decade. The Hindus now only number 241,021 souls more than in 
i8g[, so that, as we shall see, the Sikhs have added absolutely more to their 
numbers than the Hindus, but the two combined have only increased by half a 
million or 4m per cent since 1891, whereas the Mohammadans have added nearly 
a million and a quarter to their numbers, an increase of 9*5 per cent. 

The figures for Mohammadans include the populations of the Kurram 
Valley, the Biloch trans-Frontier and the Shirannl country, but if we exclude thpm 
from consideration the results are much the same, for the Hindu and Sikh 
figures are not appreciably affected, and the Mohammadan population still shows 
an increase, since 1891, of over 1,140,000, or 8*8 per cent. 

The chief disturbing element in the return of religions is the Chuhra. 
As he is, socially, outside the pale of Hinduism, Hindu enumerators have the 

greatest objection to return- 
ing him as a Hindu by reli- 
gion, and so he is often 
either entered as a Chuhra 
or as a Mussalman. But the 
Chuhras returned or tabulat- 
ed as Hindus now number 
75,957 more than they did 
in 1891. On the other hand, 
the Sikh and Mohammadan 
Chuhras have decreased — 


— 

Chu 

ipOl. 

HRAS. 

iSpi. 

DirFERENCE 
I’ER CENT. 

Hindu 

954,70s 

878,748 

-fS‘6 

Sikh 

1^2,727 

94 874 

— 76 

Total ... 

977 > 43 ^ i 

573,622 

+4 

Mohammadan 

218, ego 

25I-03S 

— 10 

Total ... I 

1.196,428 

1,224.660 



1^3 


A definition of Animism will bs found in paragraph i of Chapter VIII. 
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the former alone by no less than 72, !47. The Hindu population then has not 
been diminished byconversions among the sweepers to Islam, or in an appre- 
ciable degree to Christianity. 

When the figures for individual Districts and States are considered the 
0.. variations are still more striking, but they 

bubsidiary i ao.e 1 - Ij. *11 t i i 1 1 i i - 

Will be best considered under the nead ot 

each religion. 


The L\do-Aryan Religions. 

3. Hinduism._ — It is a remarkable fact that in most Districts the Hindu 
population has not increased during the past decade as rapidly as the total popula- 
tion, and that, with some conspicuous exceptions, it has been out-paced by the 
Mohammadan element. In Hissar the Mohamm.adans, in spite of the famines, 
have increased by i'5 per cent., while the Hindus have decreased by ’7 per cent. 
In Rohtak and markedly in Gurgaon they have increased more rapidly than the 
Hindus, and this is also the case in Karnal and Delhi. The Mohammadans in 
Ambala sh.ow a relatively less decrease than the Hindus and Sikhs, and generally 
throughout the central Districts the IMohammadan population shows a higher 
rate of increase than the general population. On the other hand, in the trans- 
Indus Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Bannu the Hindu element is growing 
more rapidly tlian the Mohammadan, and this is also the case in the Bahatval- 
pur State, but these exceptions do not help to raise the Hindu figures as a whole 
to their natural level. 

It is difficult to suggest the causes of this stagnation of the Hindu popula- 
tion. It is impossible in this Province to ascribe it to the famines of the past 
decade, for the Mohammadan is assuredly the poorest element in the population, 
so that it was to be anticipated that the effects of scarcity would be more evi- 
dent in its figures than in those of any other religion. To take Hissar for exam- 
ple ; the famines as we have seen affected chiefly the Bagri Jats, who are Hindus 
and the Pachhadas, who are Mohammadans, and there is no reason to believe 
that the Hindu population in that, or in any other District, suffered more from the 
famines than the Mohammadan. The converse might indeed have been 
expected, for it is hardly possible to take up a Punjab Settlement Report without 
finding a lament over the short-comings of the Mohammadan as a cultivator, his 
lack of energy, his thriftlessness, his capacity for getting hopelessly into debt : 
and in the towns no part of the population felt the effects of scarcity more than 
the Mohammadan artizan classes of Delhi, Amritsar and Ludhiana.^ In view- of 
these facts the contrast between the increasing Mohammadan population on the 
one hand and the almost stationary Hindu element on the other is very striking. 

The causes are, I believe, to be sought in the differences in the social sys- 
tems which form the material structures of the great religions. We are so 
accustomed to speak of Hinduism as a religion that we are apt to forget that it 
is much more a social than a religious system. Of that system and its results 
fuller details will be given in the Chapter on Caste, but broadly it may be said 
that it places artificial restraints on marriage, thus leading to a scarcity of women, 
and other attendant evils. Its Customary Law, which our law-courts have 
stereotyped, excludes females from succession to land, and tends to make the 
Punjab the land of sons only, just as the Code Napoleon has made France the 
country of ‘ le fils unique.’ The Jat peasant, whether Hindu or Sikh, closely 
resembles the French peasant in his thrift and land-hunger, and he is hardly 
inferior to the Hindu of the commercial castes in the capacity for petty trading. 
Ip times of prosperity these characteristics have little or no effect on the popula- 
tion, but in a period of scarcity and depression of trade they begin to tell, and 
as competition becomes keener it may be conjectured that the Hindu population 
will increase but slowly, accumulating capital rapidly, while the Mohammadans 
will fast add to their numbers alone. Already in Amritsar and other centres of 
trade, manufactures are carried on by Hindu capitalists and Mohammadan 
artizans. 
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4. The Hindu Sects. — It is consistent with the fact that Hinduism is a 
social rather than a religious system that, as far as I have heard, no new Hindu 
sects have arisen in the past decade. Islam tends to develope the old sects and 
throw off new ones, but Hinduism confines its activity mainly to the semi-social 
movements which are guided by societies like the Arya Samaj, the Dev Dharm 
and others. These societies are almost entirely confined to the educated classes, 
and their objects are mainly, but not exclusively, social. Thus the Sat 
Sabha is Unitarian in creed, but non-sectarian, and encourages the study of 
Sanskrit, Punjabi, Hindi, and the Hindu scriptures generally. It has published 
various books of a religious and educational character, including a commentary 
on the first book of the Adi-Granth. So too the Hindu Sabha, established at 
Amritsar, aims at social reform and the spread of education : and the Bhiratri 
Sabha in Dera Ismail Khan is purely secular. 

5. The Sanatan Dharm Sabha,— The Sanatan Dharm Sabha was 
founded, as a regular association, in 1889, with the object of preaching the 
sanatan dharm^' or 'ancient faith ’ of the Vedic religion. It sends out preachers, 
maintains an Anglo-Sanskrit High School and a Sanskrit patlishala, in Lahore, 
and is collecting a library of Sanskrit works and manuscripts. It adopted the 
title ' Sanatan Dharm ’ because it advocates a return to the old faith of Hinduism, 
but the term is very widely used and was frequently entered as their sect by 
Hindus of even the lower castes in the Census schedules. How the phrase has 
become so wide-spread I cannot explain. 

6. The Arya Samaj. — This quasi-religious organization continues its propa- 
ganda which is very far indeed from being confined to a sectarian dogma. 
Thus Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, Settlement Collector of Muzaffargarh writes: — 

‘‘ It may be noted that the number of Arya Samaj ists is gradually increasing. Their 
preachers come and give lectures every now and then in towns and villages. The 
chief features of this school which attract Hindus, and particularly young men arc 
freedom from restriction, simplicity and economy 

Diwan Narendra Nath, Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala, gives the 
following account of the present phase of the movement : — 

The Arya Samaj movement is not a new one, but there has been considerable 
progress made within the last ten years. A number of schools have been opened in 
this District under its auspices. Indeed, where a local body docs not see its way to 
raising the status of a school, or to the introduction of English in the curriculum of 
studies, the leaders of the Arya Samaj come to the help of the people. Religious instruc- 
tion is also given in these schools. The Arya Samaj is a reformed Hindu faith, but so 
anxious are the leaders of this movement to kt*ep the reformed within the pale of 
Hinduism, and in touch with the masses of the Hindu population, that a very small number 
fully act up to the reforms which they desire to carry out. The Arya-Samajic faith seems 
to be working its way like the religion of Nanak. The resembling features are : — 

(1) A purely theistic teaching in place of the polytheism of the Puranas ; 

(2) Observance of caste rules with non-Hindus; 

(3) Proselytism to a modified extent ; 

(4) Professed abolition of caste rules both withTegard to inter-marriage '^and inter- 

dining with the Hindus ; 

(5) The suitability of the two faiths to the lower classes of Hindus, and the appa- 

rently little effect which either of them has produced on the Brahmins. 

The faith preached by Nanak spread amongst the masses of the Hindu population. 
The Arva-Samajic faith is conhned only to the urban population up to the present, and 
is not likely to replace the religion of either Bawa Nanak or of Guru Gouind Singh. 
It is a movement for a general religious reform amongst the Hindus. This reform is 
capable of further developments, and of assuming phases more advanced.^^ 

The following notes also show how inadequately the Arya Samaj is des- 
cribed as a sect. Only one of them lays stress on its religious tenets : — 

“The Ar}’a Samaj of the Jullundur District has split up into two or three sections, 
each differing from the other on minor religions points and there is at present but littlo 
harmony among them.’' 


♦ Sanat Kumara, Sanada, Sanaka and Sanatana were the four mind-born sons of Brahma, who declined to 
create progeny, Rupa and Sanatan were also two of the six Gosains of Chaitanya the great Vaishnava reformer. 
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And again : — 

‘‘ In tl'O lou n of Amb.iia t’.io only religious sect of any importance among the Hindus 
Is the Ar\a Samaj here. The majority (T it^; members are men have received an 

Englhh eancationy 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon also writes — 

“ There are no religious societies established here except the Arya Samaj which is 
established in several places. This is the only religious movement which has spread during 
the last ten vears. The numbers are Increasing gradually. Many Ahirs have commenced 
following the principles of the Samaj. One great resuk of its spread has been diminit- 
iien in expenditure on viarriaetes and other occasions lohich is a move in the right 
direction y 

The main ‘ religious ' question on which the Samaj is at present divided 
is, apparently, the lawfulness or otherwise of animal food. There are at present 
two parties, one the vegetarian or Mahatma, the other the flesh-eating or ‘ cultur- 
ed ^ partv, and each publishes its own newspapers. The former, however, is by 
no means narrow in its views, for il favours female education. The Mahatmas 
are desirous of founding a College at Kangri near Hardwar but are not agreed as 
to the curriculum, one section being anxious to prepare the pupils for Govern- 
ment exanvnations, the other to impart only instruction in the vedas. The 
cultured party holds possession of the Dayanand Anglo- Vedic College at Lahore, 
and is thus also called the Anarkalli or College party, as opposed to the vege- 
tarian or City party. 

7. The Castes of the Arya Samaj. — The Arya Samaj has returned 9,105 

male members,’^ of 15 years of age or over, 
in the two Provinces, only 496 being 
returned in the North-AVest Frontier Prov- 
ince and 232 in the Native States. The 
principal castes enrolled in the Samaj are 
given in the margin. The movement is thus 
practically confined to the educated castes, 
a few of the artisan and menial classes 
being also attached to it. It may, however, 
be doubted whether the 24 Chamars who 
profess to belong to the sect are really 
members of it. 

8. Distribution by Districts. — The members of the association are most 

numerous in the Districts noted in the mar- 
gin. In the Districts of the South-East 
Punjab the movement is not so active. 
Ambala only returning 313 members, Kar- 
nal 263 and Delhi 129. Generally speak- 
ing the association has most members in 

the Districts where tlic chiei castes noted in the preceding paragraph are numer- 
ous. 

9. Comparison with the figures of 1891, — Exact comparison with the 

return of 1891 is not possible, because in 
that year the Aryas of both sexes and aU 

ages were tabulated. The numbers then were 16,275, of whom 9,510 were males, 


Caste 

Malvs over i 5 

Khatri 

3 394 

Arora 

I 027 

Brahnrin ... 

I 293 

Muhial ... 

5 ^ 

Bania 

244 

jat 

300 

Sunar 

216 

Rajput 

167 

Sud 

151 

Kaith 

134 

Kalal 

125 

Jhiwar 

... no 

Mahajaii ... 

> oS 

Bhatia 

70 

Kumhar 

69 


Lahore 
Siall^ot 
Gujran \va!a 

Gujrnt 

Guril .spur 
Amritsar 
j ullundur 


9SO 

649 

5 ^ ~ 
49^ 

4JS 
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over 15. The movement then is, 


Vide para, i^o of the Punjab Census Report, 1893. 


as against the present figures of 9,105 males 
numerically, making very slow progress., 

10. The Dev Dharm. — This organisation continues its activity. It claims to 

be absolutely non -sectarian and advocates 
tolerance of all beliefs, having no dogmas 
of its own. Based on certain rules of practical morality and conduct, it has regu- 
la"" orders such as Brahmacharya and Upecharya into which its adherents are 
initiated. It, in 1900, founded four new schools, one gwls' school, and a night 
school for adults. It has succeeded in obtaining lawyers to defend innocent 

• These are Hindus only, and t.ne Sikhs (;S males and 39 femalis) returned as Aryas have to be added to the 
above tigures, 'I'ide Sub-Table V. 
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persons accused in the criminal courts, who could not pay counsel, without charge ; 
in closing liquor shops : and in Inducing people to abstain from the use of strong 
drink and meat. 

It has no longer, I am now desired to say, any hostility towards the Arya 
Samaj. 

11. The Chet-Ramis. — The following account, taken from the District 
Census report of the Lahore District, of the Chet Ramis, who appear to be 
mentioned in paragraph 1130! the Punjab Census Report of 1892 as denying the 
existence of God, is of some interest. It will be seen that the sect professes a 
worship of Christ. 

'' The sect was founded by one Chet Ram some 35 years ago. 

His Chet Ram was born in or about the year 1S35 at Sharakpur in the Lahore 

District. His father was a shopkeeper and maney-lender of the Arora caste. Chet Ram 
was a man of little education and could read the landa character only. When 25 years of 
age he began his present mission and very soon gathered round him a number of disciples. 
Me died about 1895 and after his demise his daughter was installed on his gadi. He was 
burnt near the village of Bhuchoke, where three fairs are held annually to commemorate his 
memory. 

Ills Teachings. — Implicit confidence in Christ as the only God was the chief basis 
of his teaching. A copy of the Bible was to be worn by each of his disciples round his neck. 
His disciples were also to carry a long rod with a cross at its head. The front portion of 
the horizontal part of the rod bears the following inscription :~ 

' Help, O Jesus Christ, Holy Ghost, God ! Read the Bible and the Gospels for 
salvation. — (C het Ramain). 

His follo’wers. — The followers of Chet Ram belong mainly to the poorer classes. They 
aretobe met with chiefly in the Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Montgomery 
Districts. Forty persons are always to subsist upon alms and preach the teachinf^- of 
Chet Ram. These are to remain celibate all their lives. The number of his followers is 
increasing day by day, but Hindu converts do not mix with Mohammadan converts and caste 
prejudices remain untouched.’^ 

12. The older forms of Hinduism.— In marked contrast to the reforming 
movements which thrive in the towns among the educated classes are the beliefs 
which still hold their ground in the South-West and in the Himalayan Area. 
The centre of Hindu religious activity in the former area is at Uch Sharif, which 
is also the great stronghold of the Mohammadan Sayads. Uch still contains 
the Hindu temples of Gopi Nath, Narsinghji and Khetr Pal, side by side with 
the shrines of the great pioneers of Islam, but the two creeds as there taught are 
entirely distinct, and though Mohammadans and Hindus worship in unison at 
various other shrines in this part of the Province their usages and beliefs have, as 
a rule, nothing in common. On the other hand it is easy to trace many parallels 
between the Hinduism of the Himalayas and Mohammadan beliefs in the 
South-West. 

13. Hinduism in the South-West Punjab. — The Hindus of the south- 

west of the Punjab appear to have preserved or developed a form of Hinduism 
which is in some respects different from the forms found elsewhere. In the first 
place each caste has its characteristic worship. Thus the Pushkarna Brahmans 
are especially the followers of the Gokalia Gosalns, whose leaders are called Nai 
Lingi, though other castes, such as Brahmans and .A.roras, also worship Gokal. 
The Muchan, a branch of the Pushkarnas have their own temples, for some four 
centuries ago they were ordered by their deities — Matrani, Alwadrani, Gungi-rani 
and Khetr-pal — to quit Bikaner, and promised guidance from light and the 
ringing of bells. When these signs ceased at Kahror they halted and founded 
eight asthans or temples, but eventually quarrelled and dispersed. Two of these 
eight temples were re-founded at Harlan near Adamwan some aoo years aero. 
.Each consists of three bricks only, two being placed upright and the third across 
them. A stone brought from Marwar forms a third wall to this ‘temple’, 
and in it a lamp is placed on the 14th of each lunar month. People from the 
north-east visit the eastern temple, and others the western, the temples standing 
about a yard apart. At these temples Hindus perform the chola or ceremony at 
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which children are dressed for the first time. The Alwadrani’s temple at 
Derawar in Bahawalpur is especially frequented by Aroras for this rite on the 14th 
of every lunar month. A goat is then sacrificed, but it must first shake its head 
in token that the sacrifice is accepted. 

Gopi Nath , — The cult of Gopi Nath still flourishes at Uch Sharif, In Bahawal- 
pur, where it has an ancient temple. Gopi Nath was the son of Vashu Deo, a 
Kshattriya, and of Deokiji the daughter of Ugarsen, the ruler of Mathra, and was 
believed to be an incarnation of Krishna. His image is of a dark colour, like his 
complexion, and is kept adorned with ornaments and clothed. His other names 
are Vas-deo, Madu Sudan, Rishi Kesh, Bindraban Bihari, etc., and he is 
worshipped both by men and women before sunrise and after sunset. His 
Brahman pujaris must place food before him twice a day or else the god goes to 
the bazar in the guise of a child and pawns the temple treasures. This was the 

cult which Lalji revived in the sixteenth 
century in the South-West Punjab. 


Punjab Census Report, 1892, $ 66. 


Idols . — Images of Krishna, of Girdhari Lalii (in Lalji’s temples), of Brij 
Mohanji (In Kala Dhari's temples), and ofGondahji, are all of metal, while that of 
Ganja Mali is of bronze. Stone Images are made of Sanwal Shah and of Mangal 
Das. The idol of Khetr-pal in his temple at Uch Sharif is of granite — a cubit in 
height. 


Riv€r<vorship . — At Khanpur, in Bahawalpur, the Aroras and Bhatlas marry 
Bhang-ki-viatti^ (lit: a pot of bhang)^ to Darya Sahib, the river Indus, in Sawan, 
with great pomp. This pot is kept in the house of a Bhatia and is always 
replenished so that the quantity In it may not vary. At Bahawalpur itself an 
image of Darya Sahib is made of reeds and in this is placed a large lamp. The 
image is then garlanded with flowers, worshipped and thrown into the river. This 
too occurs in Sawan. We shall find a ceremony very like this repeated in the 
worship of Devi, while Darya Sahib re-appears in the follov/ing account of the 
interesting shrine of Zinda-Kaliana in Jhang. 


Zinda-Kaliana.- 


-Mr. Maclagan's account of Zinda-Kaliana points out that 
Kaliana was a Vaishnava and apparently 
the cult should be regarded as an offshoot 
of the worship of Vishnu. It has some curious features. Jinda or Zinda, * the 
living one/ was a Bunjahl Brahman of the Genhdar* ^<9^, while Kaliana was also 
a Bunjahi of the Sahr got. Kaliana’s descendants are. Gosains : Zinda was 
celibate and his spiritual descendants are Faqirs of Zinda-Kaliana. 


Tunjab Census Report, 1S92, § 68. 


The Mahant or Guru appears to be one of the faqirs. Now faqirs wear a 
cap of silk {daryai, or ^ulbadan) , round which they bind a black strip of woollen 
cloth {sell), shaving the head, but keeping the clioti or tuft of hair, like Hindus, 
and the beard and mustaches. They also wear shoes, a majhla, or waist-cloth 
a lingoti, a kiirta or shirt and a cliadar or shawl. They also carry a ?nala or 
rosary and a necklace of tiilsi beads. The Mahant, however, may not wear a 
shirt or shoes, though when walking he is allowed sandals. He must always 
sleep on the ground, or on a manuka^ a square bed of grass made on the earth 
between four posts. T\\e chela s or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a separate asait^ or mat, though the faqirs may eat on the 
same asan and in the same chaiika with one another or with Brahmans : they 
may also eat in the same chauka^ but on separate asans, with Khatris and 
Aroras. The Mahant may also take food from Brahmans, Khatris or Aroras, but 
he can only drink water drawn with a dur, or rope, in a lota, but his chelas 
may use water drawn in earthenware. He also has a separate, huqqn, but the 
faqirs may smoke with Brahmans, provided the latter are willing to allow them 
to do so. 

The faqirs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, but 
not so the Gosains, who, like other Hindu castes, call upon the daughter’s son, 

* The Genhdarare the Brahmans of the Mohammadau Sials ol the Bar. 
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the son-in-law, the sister’s son and husband to take the place of the Brahman, who 
is only employed when no such relative is available. The faqirs receive the 
bhenl or offerings made to the samadlis : the Gosains receive ardas (alms) or 
dan. The former however now visit their followers to collect offerings. Near 
the takia, or residence of the Mahant, stand the sainadhs or tombs of Zinda, 
Kaliana, Amadiali, and Darya Sahib, a chela of Zinda, while close by is a house 
in which a sacred fire {dhuan *) has been kept burning for four centuries. This 
house also contains a long red flag, which is worshipped, and conch shells and 
bells which are used when the dhup grass is reverenced. Bhang is offered daily 
and is also taken regularly by the Mahant. The faqirs^ after preparing their 
own food, offer bhog (or sacramental food) to the samadhs. The faqirs and 
the public worship the samadhs, the dhuan or sacred fire, and a tulsi plant 
growing near by. The Gosains or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunjahi 
Brahmans : and avoid of course w'idow re-marriage. 


The rule that priests should sleep on the ground is ancient and widely 

Journal Anthropological Institute, Volume XXX, 1900, quoting Spread. T. he Sclloi, pricStS 
Iliad, XVI, 233 fl , -Punjab Census Report, 1883, J 227. of Pelasgian ZcUS, 

had to sleep on the ground, ‘with unwashed feet.’ Ghosts cannot touch the 
ground, and just before and after marriage a bride and bridegroom must sleep 
on the ground. After a death in the house no one sleeps on a bed for several 
days. At Khangah Dogran and Sakhi Sarwar no resident or pilgrim may 
use a bed, out of respect to the saints there worshipped, and similarly at 
Sankhatra the Deo Jars are so holy that no Jat, even if he be a Deo, but of 
another place, may sit anywhere but on the ground. 

These ideas are in curious, and, as far as I am aware, unexplained contrast 
to the rules which forbid divine personages, like the Mikado, to touch the 
ground. If the Mahant of Zinda-Kaliana is a worshipper, and in some sense 
an incarnation of Vishnu, (he must eat bhang in that capacity), that rule should 

apply, just as Krishna is 
worshipped by swinging 
hls images, and as his representatives in Bombay and Central India are swung 
in pendulous seats. Possibly Zinda-Kaliana represent Vishnu and Siva, the 
rites of the two cults having become fused together in the course of time. But 
that the basis of the cult is Vaishnava appears to be clear from the fact that 
its fair is held on the last day of Chet and the ist of Baisakh, days not 
sacred to Shiva. 


Frazer ; Golden Bough, Volume 1 , page 146. 


14. The religion of the Gaddis. — The religion of the Gaddis presents 
some interesting features and a brief description of it may be useful. As wc have 
seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas, but their worship is catholic to a 
degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays Nags and Sidhs are worshipped, on 
Sundays alone Kailung, on Thursdays ‘ Birs, ’ and on Tuesdays Devis. 

To the Nags, ahri, or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora, the first- 
fruits of all crops, incense and small cakes are offered : and to the Sidhs a 
sack, a stick of rosewood, a crutch, sandals and rot or thick bread. The 
latter gifts clearly denote the character of the Sidhs, j,being things which are 
bestowed as alms on wandering devotees. 

To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waist-band, a white 
four-cornered conical cap {chiikanni topi) and fine bread. It seems equally 
clear that the Birs are heros, and as such receive offerings emblematic of their 
character in this life. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindle,*- salu,^ dore^ (the finery beloved 
of the sex), v.dth sur*^ (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

Kailu Bir, the numen of abortion, is only]| worshipped by women. Kailung 
is a Nag. He is w'orshiped, as is Shiva, under,‘the form of the drat or sickle, 

* There is a section of the Bunjahi Sunars called Dhuan, because it keeps up a perpetual hr** 

‘ A glass ornament stuck oa to the forehead, 

* Salu, a small sheet worn over the head. 

* Dora, a girdle of woollen rope. 

* Rice-beer, 
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which IS always carried by a Gaddi when shepherding his flocks. Then there is 
the worship of autars. An ajctar is the spirit of a person who has died childless, 
and who, therefore, causes sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person 
puts on clothes, which are specially made for him, with a silver image of the 
deceased, which is worn round the neck and he then worships the aiitar^ or idol 
(which is always kept near a stream). The clothes and image are worn “in 
token of the deceased.’^ Autars are propitiated also on the Amawas and Puran- 
mashi days. 

The seasons for worship are : — Chet, when pilgrimages are made to 
Bhaun and jawalaji in Kangra. Chet is the sacred month of orthodox Hindu- 
ism. Bhadon and Asauj are the months for pilgrimages to the shrines of 
Narsingh, Hari-har, Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, and Kailung in Barmaur, visits being 
made in Bhadon only, as a rule, to Mani Mahesha. Shiva is not worshipped at 
any particular season. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, the Basawan or ist Baisakh, the 
Patroru or ist Bhadon, the Sair or ist Asauj, the Lahori (or Lohri) or 1st Magh 
and the Dholru or ist Chet. The dates of the Shibrat (in Phagan or some 
other date), and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. The first four festivals 
are celebrated by games and dances, but there are differences in the rites 
observed. At the Basawan pindiris or flour cakes are eaten with and 
honey. At the Patroru a cake of is eaten : only young girls dance. At the 
Sair babnis"^ are cooked ; and at the Lohri khichri^ or rice. At the lioX\ khadda^ 
or maize flour, is eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called 
barn held, songs being also sung. At the Dholru again pindiris^ are eaten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to be no annual feast of the 
dead, Shiva and the Devis are sacrificed too on a Shibratri. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batals are the sprites of 
springs, rivers and wells, and khichri^ sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of subal^^ 
3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour-sheep are offered to them. 
To Jognis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes, a loaf, a 
flour lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of dhup^ ^ and a she-goat 
of flour are offered with prayers. Rakhshanis and Banasats would seem to be 
the same as Joginis. Chungu is the demon which sucks the milk of and is 
found on walnut and mulberry trees and under the kargtm shrub, He is wor- 
shipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora^^ almonds, grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos 
weight with his effigy in flour, a basket on his back and a four-cornered lamp of 
flour on the bread, and apiece of dlinp. 

Gunga, the disease spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a tazea 
of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made. Then a piece of iron, 
something like a hockey-stick, is made and the deity taken into the cattle-shed, 
w'here he is w’orshipped by the sacred fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed 
and a few drops of the blood sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are 
offered and some eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than 
one, or the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. 

Kailu is, I believe, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the w^oman puts aside 4 chaukelis^ the copper coin of Chamba wdth her 
necklace in the name of Kailu. Two or three months after delivery the parohit^ 
with the woman, w^orships the demon by putting up a large stone under a walnut 
or kaintJT* tree, wffiich is sanctified by reciting certain mantras and then W’orshipped. 
A w’hite goat (which may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by 
ymaking an incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, 
ards wade and 9 or 12 yards long, and the chaiikelis and some bread are also 

^ —parched gram. 

- u — leavened bread fried in oil. 

* P ndirii are made of kodra fiour and milk or butter*milk, 

* Siibal — moss, 

‘ — incense. 

* Cnuhora =» handle of a plough, 

' A’ajn^/»a wild pear tree. 
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offered to the demon. Finally the woman tastes a piece of gur, and places it on the 
cloth, which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one is made and purified 
in the same way before being worn. The ceremony may be performed at the 
woman^s house, in which case the cloth alone is used as a symbol of the deity. 
The goat is returned to its owner with the four coins. No other woman may use 
this sheet, which would cause her diverse bodily ills. 

There is a curious mixture of magic and religion in the Gaddis’ beliefs. 
The image of the an tar or jealous dead has its exact counterpart In the sazikan 
mora or, ‘ crown of the rival wife,’ the silver plate, worn by a second wife when the 
first one has died, \vhlch represents the latter and is propitiated to avert her 
hostility — the sawatia dak or ‘ co-wdfe’s envy.^ 

Shiva, it Is Interesting to find, is as always worshipped under the form of an 
instrument, never being represented by an Image, and consistently with this 
his festivals are not held on fixed dates. 

The festivals are peculiar and their meanings cannot be explained. The 
Basawan appears to be the festival of the dwelling-place, {cf, has, hamlet,) being 
possibly derived from basna to dwell.* It is the festival of the new year. The 
Patroru is perhaps sacred to the znanes of ancestors ; and the Dholaru Is the 
day on which drums are beaten, Chet being the last month of the year. 

15. Dewat Siddh . — The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be 
connected with the Jogis, though they may be spiritual relations of Gorakhnath, 
as the following account of Dewat. Siddh shows: — 

Bawa Bolak Nath was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at Girnar 
Parbat, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of faqirsf in Kathiawar. He was 
the disciple of Ridgir Saniasi, and wandered to Changar Talai in Bilaspur where 
he became the cow-herd of a woman of the Lohar caste. Some Jogis attempted 
to convert him and pierce his ears by force, but he refused to abandon his faith 
and called aloud, whereupon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into 
the cleft, in which he Is supposed to be still alive, though he was born 50c years 
ago. A. sacred firej is kept burning in the cave, which was made by enlarging 
the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the cliff. The priests are Gosains 
who are celibate, and Brahmans, who receive 9 as. 6 ps. of the income while the 
rest goes to the Gosain chief-priest. The itinerant chclas collect offerings in 
kind, such as flour, out of which ^oi or large loaves are made for the other Siddhs. 
The followers of Dewat Siddh carry a small wallet {jholi) and a Jogl’s crutch 
phaori.) 

Hindus, Mohammadans and low-caste people alike offer sacrifice : for example 
Bangali snake-charmers offer cocks, and Hindus a goat which must shake itself 
to show that the sacrifice is accepted. Adherents of the sect (for such they 
may be called) should visit it every third year, and Sundays, especially the first 
in the month, are the best days for worship. Women cannot § enter the cave, 
but they may make offerings to the lesser images of the Siddh at the foot of the 
ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh, one of stone, said to be 
the oldest, and about a foot high, one of white marble, and a very small one of 
gold. The cliff is covered with carvings of Hindu gods, etc. Connected with 
this shrine are those of the brothers of Dewat, Balak Rupi near Sujanpur and 
Baroh Mahadeo near Jawala Mukhi, in Kangra ; and other Siddh shrines have 
been founded at Banga, in Jullundur, and in Mandi, as the cult is spreading 
and its popularity increasing. 

The legend points to some old dissension between the Jogi worshippers of 
Shiva and those of Bhairava, the earth god, and the fact that a cave is used as 
the temple also points to earth-worship. 

* I do not know if visakh, a court-yard, is connected with Baisakh. 
t They are ‘akin to the Jogis,’ (Punjab Census Report, 1S92, § 46, page 107). 
t On this the bkog or food of the Siddh is cooked. 

$ Anothes account says they cai. Probably they cannot enter if ceremonially impure. 
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j6 . The Sikhs. — The number of Sikhs in these Provinces, according to the 
present returns, is 2,130,987 as against 1,870,481 in 1891, an increase of 260,506, 
or 13*9 per cent. If these figures are at all accurate, Sikhism has made a 
marked advance since 1891, possibly at the expense of Hinduism, for the 
Hindus only show an increase of 2*4 per cent. 

It will, however, be clear from a perusal of Mr, Maclagan's chapter on 
Punjab Census Report, 1893, Chapter III, §§ religions that nothing but an exhaustive 
33 * 34 - tabulation of the sects of all religions can 

give us any idea of the value of the returns. Unfortunately all the Hindu 
sects were not tabulated on this occasion, and we are in consequence quite unable 
to say how many Guru Govind Singhis or Akalis have been returned as Hindus. 
To obtain some idea of the meaning of the Sikh figures I had the Sikh sects 

Q ^ M V tabulated in British Territory and an an- 

u lary e . alysis of the results is given at the end of 

this chapter. To each entry I have prefixed the number of the paragraph of 

Mr. Madagan’s report of 1893 in which a description of the sect will be found. 
In discussing the figures of the present Census I shall add such scraps of In^ 
formation regarding each sect as I have been able to obtain. 

17. Variations in Districts and States. — In the first place, however, 

^ , .j. a- attention may be called to the figures show- 

bubsidiary iabiel. d. . , - ^ 

ing the percentage 01 variation in dinerent 
Districts and States. In Ambala the Sikhs have decreased from 87,650 in 1891, 
(excluding Thanesar Tahsil) to 58,073 or nearly 34 per cent. The decrease 
in this District appears to be due to an exodus of pattidari families who, finding 
it impossible to live on their minutely subdivided allowances, have returned to 
their original homes in the Manjha. The increase in the Phulkian States, 
which amounts to a fourth in Patiala and Nabha, and to 100 per cent, in Jind, 
is, I am told, due to the revival of Sikhism which ensued on the organisation 
of the Imperial Service Troops, recruits being Induced to take the pahul on 
enlistment. Possibly this has also influenced the Hissar figures. Colonisation 
explains the increased numbers In Jhang, 3 Jontgomery and Gujranwala, the 
Sikli Jats having been settled extensively on the Chenab. There remains, 
hoivever, a marked increase in Jullundur, Ludhiana, Faridkot, Gujrat and 
Rawalpindi which one could not hesitate to attribute to a revival of Sikhism, 
if Amritsar did not show a higher rate of increase among the Hindus, but in 
this District Sikh emigration may fully account for the comparatively small 
rate of increase among the Sikhs, In Ferozepore the rate of increase would 
have been much larger, but for the fact that in 1S91 64,333 Chuhras were re- 
turned as Sikhs, as against 5,388 in 1901, in that District. 

Speaking generally the increase in the number of Sikhs is confined to the 
more central tracts of the Punjab for in the south-east, in the Himalayan 
area and in the extreme south-west the numbers have decreased In a more or 
less marked degree. 

18. Sikhism. —While Hinduism may he described as a social rather than 
a religious organization, Sikhism, it may be said, is something more than a 
religious system. The term ‘ Hindu ^ does not necessarily imply any particular 
belief, for, as a Hindu writer has said, Hinduism is merely Gvhat the Hindus, 
or the major portion of them, in a Hindu community, do and no further defini- 
tion can be attempted. The term Sikh, on the one hand, implies acceptance 
of the tenets held by the Gurus, and, as in all eastern religions, those tenets 
are partly religious, and partly connected with social observances. But, as 
happens in all religions, those tenets are not obeyed with the same exactness 
by all who profess Sikhism, and so we at once find three degrees, as it were, 
of Sikhism. These are, first, the zealots such as the Akalis, who follow all the 
ordinances of Guru Govind Singh, secondly, the true Sikhs or Singhs, who observe 
his main ordinances, such as the prohibitions against the use of tobacco and 
cutting the hair ; and lastly, those Sikhs who retain many, or perhaps most, of 
the Hindu beliefs and usages, and yet profess a devotion to the tenets of the 
Gurus. 
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The true Sikh is ‘a follower of the ordinances of Guru Govind Singh k 
Now as far as religious doctrines are concerned the Guru did not, in an)^ essentials, 
depart from the creed of his predecessors. Guru Nanak himself stood quite 
within the pale of the orthodox Hinduism of his time, though he was a mono- 
theist and endeavoured to continue that movement against the grosser forms 
of Idolatry which had been begun or revived by his forerunners, especially by Kabir. 
This teaching Guru Govind Singh did not essentially change. He incul- 
cated the belief in the one Supreme Being, though he himself was a worship- 
per of Durga, and in his Granth the adoration of the minor deities Is by no 
means rejected. The main strength of the Guru’s reformation lay in his 
social ordinances. He endeavoured to cut his followers completely adrift from 
the social tyranny of Hinduism as well as from the political tyranny of the 
Mohammadans, and to effect this the more thoroughly he prescribed, as so many 
religious reformers have done before and since, an uniform and certain ceremonial 
observances as outward signs of the Sikh creed. Thus to mark their repudia- 
tion of Hinduism his followers were to discard the sacred thread (mis-called * of 
caste’), the Hindu sacred bocks and rites at birth, marriage, and death : while 
to signify their aversion to Islam no Sikh vras to wear a cap, or eat meat killed 
in the Mussulman fashion. To show that they were a people consecrated to 
the service of God, the Guru caused the Sikhs to adopt the ancient religious 
rule that those who were under a vow should leave the hair uncut, and he also 
ordained that tobacco should not be used, reviving a common ceremonial prohibi- 
tion, the exact significance of which is obscure. 

But the reforms of Guru Govind Singh went far deeper than outward signs 
or ceremonial. He endeavoured to reform the social system of the country 
from top to bottom, for he preached the absolute equality of all castes, not only 
in the actual presence of God, an idea which is not confined to Sikhism , but in 
daily life. In this he was but partially successful, for though Sikhism has done 
an immense deal to level down the barriers of caste, even the true Sikhs still 
continue to avoid contact with the unclean castes : further by his insistence on 
this social doctrine the Guru rendered the failure of the Sikh propaganda 
amongst the higher classes of Hinduism all but inevitable. Consistently with 
this crusade against social Inequality the Guru also forbade the murder of girl 
children, and the acceptance of a price for a daughter given in marriage, thus 
greatly raising the position of women. The results of this teaching are doubt- 
less to be seen in the freedom enjoyed by the women in Sikh families, in their 
better education, and the kindness with which thev are treated. 1 he Kukas, an 
offshoot of the Govind-Singh sect, continue to condemn female infanticide, and 
are still the object of those slanders which attack every movement in the East 
for the emancipation of women. Whether Guru Govind Singh was entirely 
successful in this attempted reform is another question. 

Thus the object of Guru Govind Singh was the foundation of a religious 
commonwealth, and the earlier writers on Sikhism In the last century were per- 
fectly justified in speaking of the Sikh nation. 

The Sikh creed — It Is not easy to say what is the distinctive creed of 
Sikhism. It is nearly always difficult to state a religious creed, and in the case 
of Sikhism there is the great difficulty that the Gurus, from first to last, strove, 
like the modern Hindu reformers, not to break away from the ancient beliefs, 
but to reconcile them with a purer creed. Unfortunately this resulted, as pro- 
bably it always must result, in a medley of beliefs, so that within Sikhism we find 
many religious ideas at variance with its ideal creed. That creed involves belief 
in one God, condemning the worship of other deities : it prohibits idolatry : pil- 
grimages to the great shrines of Hinduism : faith in omens, charms or witchcraft : 
and does not recognize ceremonial impurity at birth or death. As a social 
system it abolishes caste-distinctions, and, as a necessary consequence, the 
Brahmanical supremacy and usages, in all ceremonies, at birth, marriage, death, 
and so on. But this creed is probably accepted and acted up to by a very small 
number even of those who call themselves true Sikhs. 
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19. The definition of ‘ Sikh.* We retained in the present Census the 
rule, introduced, in 1891, which defined a (male) Sikh as one who wears the hair 
long, (^es)f and refrains from smoking. To this was further added the instruction 
to ' enter the religion of the women as stated.’ There w’as no definition in 1881. 
In the present Census this rule was, I have little doubt, almost universally 
ignored, and in 1891 it was not carefully observed, the result being that the 
Sikh figures for that year exceeded by 30 per cent, according to Mr. Macla- 
gan’s estimate, the numbers which should have been returned as those of the 
‘ true Sikhs.’ These results seem the reverse of satisfactory. If a rule is laid 
down and then only partially followed the returns obtained must be of uncertain 
value. We cannot say with accuracy that in so many cases the rule was followed 
and in so many disobeyed. The question then arises whether such a rule can be 
enforced, as if not it should be amended or revoked. 1 am inclined to think that 
at a future Census this attempt at definition should be abandoned. In the first 
place it is clear that strict observance of tbe rule would have excluded a certain 
number of the com.munity from our return of Sikhs. In the next place the 
rule w'as objected to in nearly every District inw'hich Sikhs exist in any numbers, 
and I was frequently asked how the muna Sikh (or those who cut the hair) 
should be recorded. Obviously it would have been a little difficult to say that 
they should be recorded as by religion Hindus, seeing that they strenuously deny 
that they are Hindus, and direct that they should be returned as Sikhs by sect, 
for that would merely vitiate our sect returns. If we had such entries as 
‘ Hindu (by religion), Sikh (by sect),’ we should not be much wiser than before, 
for in a sense all Sikhs are Hindus and are so called in common parlance. As 
Mr. Maclagan observes, the line between Sikhs and Hindus is vague in the 
extreme, and the best course therefore would seem to be to record "those who 
return themselves as Sikhs as such, and trust to the entry of sect, if any, to 
enable us to classify the followers of Guru Govind apart from those of Bawa 
Nanak, as has been attempted on this occasion. Unfortunately there is an 
increasing tendency, already noticed, for sects not to be returned, but possibly 
this diffic'ulty could be got over by asking that Singh Sabha, Sohdbansi, etc., 
should be returned as sects, and also directing that, if no other sect entry be 
made the term muna be inserted in tbe case of those who do not observe the 
distinctive ordinance of Guru Govind Singh. 

20. The Sikh Sects.— In the recent Census 731,198 Sikhs, or 40 per cent- 
returned no sect. This is far in excess of the numbers shown as returning no 
sect in 1891, and at first ' sight seems to point to imperfect enumeration. It 
is, however, to be attributed, I think, to a tendency to abandon the sects and 
join the religious associations, the Sabhas and so on. The Singh Sabha, the 
chief Sikh association, has not been returned as a sect. The omission to re* 
turn any sect is most noticeable in Amritsar itself. Further a good many entries 
In the column for sect did not relate to sects at all. Such were Ram Granthi 


(158), Mahrabia, (49), Gyani (i7)> Pujari, (17)1 Rababi (3), mostly in Amritsar 
and Masand (20), in Ambala, all of which describe offices in Sikh temples 

Persons ^ good many other entries relate t( 
„ p . c:- , /r, ,• N "Ir?’ mentioned in the last Censu: 

Baba Paja Sin"h, (Hoshtarpur) ... 207 j-j r- r t * 1 

Sew.ok Bhai Manj (Hoshnarpiir) ... 202 Kcport. oome ot these 1 note in the mar 

Sewak uaiip Singh aiosia pur) .. Jc.3 gin, but the number of names not trace 

UJhe Singh (Ludhiana) ... 303 able IS ovcr 50, and includes such terms a; 

Rahtor (125) in Muzaffargarh and Der; 

Sh^ilvh Dliciri (SI11I lipur) • r 

Sahib Ram Kaur (Sialkot) 136 ^jnS-Zl l\.n 3 .n^ 3 .ncl (86) IH Lu 


information. 


dhiana. Regarding these sects I have nc 


They are probably old sects under new names, but instances of individuals 
starting a revivalist movement are not unusual, as in the following case, described 
in the Jullundur Report; — 

“ A faliir named ^Matbra Das has been preaching among the Hindu Jats during the 
last 2 or 3 years, and some of the Jats have become Sikhs owing to his teachings. ” 

This mahant appears to have 102 followers in Hoshiarpur, but none are 
returned in Jullundur. But with these exceptions the present conditions of 
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Sikhism closely resemble those of Hinduism, for, instead of new sects being 
founded, the tendency is to organize societies of which the two most prominent 
are the Singh Sabha and the Sohdi-bans. 

21. The Singh Sabha. —The Singh or Sri Guru Singh Sabha is apparently 
the most active organisation in Sikhism at the present time. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Amritsar writes : — 

‘'Among the Sikhs, the Singh Sabha seems to stir up people, and its working mem- 
bers are to be seen not only in the city and towns but are found busy in rural areas incul- 
cating principles of the Sikh faith and enjoining the necessity of a separate religious and 
political existence.’^ 

Mr. W. S. Talbot, Settlement Collector, Jhelum, says : — 

‘ The Singh Sabha, I am informed, is increasing in vigour, and is developing into a 
separate sect (which I personally supposed it to be already).'’ 

The District Census Report of Rawalpindi naively but truly describes the 
position thus : — 

In Sikhism there are three classes : — 

{a) Followers of Sir Khem Singh Bedi, (5) Nirankaris, (c) the Singh Sabha. The two 
former are declining while the third is spreading. A registered association, the 
Singh Sabha, founded on original pure Sikhism was established for the 
spread of education and the reformation of the Sikhs. As education ad- 
vances the followers of Sir Khem Singh Bedi and Nirankaris are joining the 
Singh Sabha.^' 

22. The Sohdi-bans. — The Kbalsa SohdI-bans is a new reforming move- 
ment among the Sikhs, which has only just been started, and it aims at a return 
to the pure religion of Guru Nanak. It has already over 2,000 followers, according 
to the Census returns, scattered over these Provinces, but chiefly found in the 
north-west, especially in Sialkot, Shahpur and Rawalpindi. The term Sodhi- 
bans, or as it is also spelt Sohd-bansi or Sohdi-bans, is however not new, 
as it has long been used for one belonging to the Sodhi class, for every Sikh 
when taking the pahtil must leave the caste in which he was born and enter that 
of the Guru Govind Singh^\^\\o was a Khatri of the Sodhi section. The word 
Sodhi itself, however, appears to be derived from solid a ragut\ or musical 
mode. 

This movement appears to be allied to the reforming sect, a description of 
which follows. 

23. Bhagat-panthis — This sect of the Nanak-panthis appears to be quit 3 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of Baba Suraj of Chaha Bhagtai in the 
Kahuta Tahsil of Rawalpindi. It is found in the Bannu District, in Paharpur, 
and in Tahsil Dera Ismail Khan, 

While reverencing the Granth the Nanak-panthis observe the usual Hindu 
ceremonies at marriage or death, but the Bhagat-panthis do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at marriages, Marriage 
and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharmsala, or the marriage 
may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house and there reciting portions of 
it. No funeral rites aie performed and the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages 
from the Granth are read for a few days after the death. And on occasions of 
marriage or death karah parshad is distributed. There is no rule of chhiit or 
‘ touch,* forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no shradh for the dead. Daily worship is an 
essential duty and consists in recitations of the Granth at six stated hours of the 
day, vtz.y before sunrise, before noon, after neon, before sunset, in the evening and 
at night. At worship they sit down eight times, rising eight times and making 
eight prostrations. 

This sect then strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahmi- 
nical supremacy. It has a counterpart in the movement in Gujrat described 
below : — 

‘'The Bhatias, Aroras, and many Khatris of Phalia profess the Sikh religion. Sikhs 
of advanced ideas wish to follow the tenets of Sikhism on the occasion of marriage so as to 
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exclude Brahmans from the ceremonies. One or two such marriages have taken place at Wasu 
in Phalia, but the majority of the Sikhs are opposed to it as a useless innovation. The leader 
of the new school is said to be a resident of Jalalpur Kikuan in Jhelum. His name is said 
to be L'tar Singh.” 

24. The elements of Sikhism.— The sects returned by Sikhs have been 

classified according to the order in which 
aubiidiary Table V. sects were discussed and described in the 

Census Report of 1892. It will be seen that a number of sects, usually regarded 
as Hindu, have been returned, sometimes in not inconsiderable numbers, by the 
Sikhs, but there is nothing surprising in this. The Adi-Granth, the most 
sacred of the religious books of the Sikhs, is full of extracts from the writings 

of Kabir and the other Bhagats. Guru 

Adi-Granth, Trumpp 3 Translation, page cxix. Nauak himsclf StOod within the pale of 

Hinduism and it is consistent with his tenets that the followers of many Hindu 
sects should call themselves Sikhs. 

25. Khetr-pal. — The fetv worshippers of Bhairon, or Bhairava, the earth- 

god under the form of Khetr-pal in Feroze- 
Punjab Census Report, 1892, § 44. pur are ncw retumcd as Sikhs, and not, 

as in 189!, as Hindus. But amongst both Sikhs and Hindus Khetr-pal’s cult 
is probably more widely spread than these figures indicate, for in Gurdaspur 
the Hindu Katil Rajputs are said to consult Brahmans as to the auspicious 
time for reaping, and before the work is begun 5 or 7 loaves of bread, a pitcher 
of water, and a small quantity of the crop are set aside in his name. 

26. The worship of Devi. — 7,493 Sikhs are returned as of the Durga 
Opasak or Devi Dharm sect, exclusive of 482 who are returned as of the Shakat 
persuasion, and one individual who admits his adherence to the Kola-panth. This 
latter I assume to be the sect of Kola-chari, who are worshippers of Sakti 

Punj-ib Notes and Queries, 1S85, §§ 648- according to the left-hand ritual. They 
650- believe that Devi or Sakti has ten forms, 

and every Kolachari is a follower of one of these forms, whose names are thus 
given : — Matangi, Bhuvanesvari, Baglamukhi, Lalta-Dhumavati, Bhairavi, Tara, 
Kali, Kamala, and Vidiya. The book of the sect is called Kolanava, and their 
creed claims to be founded on the Sivatantra. 

The worship of young girls as devis crops up again, as the following note 
from Jullundur shows : — 

“Some 2 years ago some enterprising people of the Kapurthala State got two 
or three young unmarried girls and gave out that they had the power of ‘ Devis.’ The 
ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped them as goddesses. They visited various 
parts of the District and were looked up to vith great reverence everywhere, but as good 
results did not follow, the worship died out.” 

Devi is personified in a girl under ten years of age tv ice a year and offerings 
are made to her as if to the goddess on these occasions. The periods sacred to 
Devi are the nauratras (or first nine days of the waxing moon) in Chet and 
Asauj. On the 3rd of Chet Sudi, there is, in Hissar, a special rite, unmarried 


making 


an 


image 


of 


Gangor 


of clay or gobar, which is loaded with 
ornaments and then, after its marriage ceremony has been performed, cast 
into a well. It is characteristic of the close connection between the peoples of 
the eastern hills and Rajputana that this rite should be found in Kangra, under 
the name of Rali worship. Images of Siva and Parbati are made by girls who 
perform their marriage and then throw them into a pool or river. The ceremonies 
commence in Chet and end in the sankf'ant of Baisakh and are traditonally 
supposed to commemorate the suicide of a woman married to a boy much 
Kunv-a G.^/r te^r, IG ,2. youuger _ than herself, but a "different 

Go'.ccn Bougr, H, jage 109. explanation has been suggested. The 

deities Siva and Parbati are conceived as spirits of vegetation, because their 
images are placed in branches over a heap of flowers and grass, but this theory 
leaves many points unexplained, and' until we have full details of the rites ob- 
served at all the festivals of Devi we cannot attempt to discover the ideas under- 
lying these local riles. 
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27. Devi as the small-pox goddess. — Devi is in Hissar essentially the 
small-pox goddess, and the rites to cure the diseases are all based on this belief. 

If a child be suffering from a mild attack, the disease is called Shukar( Venus), and 
gtir is placed under 3. ghar-wanji, or stand on which pitchers are kept, and songs 
are sung. This is termed nam-rakha, or ‘naming’ the disease. In the case of a 
severe attack it is termed dusri Shukar, and on a Sunday a Brahman woman 
makes the child wear a rakhh, or amulet with a gold bead, kapur (mercury), and 
marjan (a precious stone), fastened with red thread. Bhat or coarse wheat- 
flour is given in alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and child 
sleep on the ground. The former keeps the Monday as a fast and bhat and rice 
are cooked in the evening. On the Tuesday the child’s forehead is marked with 
cow’s urine and young girls are fed with the bhat, with rice and milk, and pice or 
kauris given them. On the Sunday and following days the mother pours lassi 
or milk mixed with water, on a jand tree, sprinkling some also on the ground on 
her way to and from the tree. Girls are again fed on the Wednesday and on 
Thursday morning, and the mother again pours lassi on the jand tree, asking its 
forgiveness for her act. She should also sprinkle lassi on this day on every tree 
on her road, and round a kiln as well. On the Monday night following is 
given in alms and finally women go in procession to Devi’s temple, carrying an 
umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians. Chliand, or hymns are sung 
daily to Devi, but the name of Ram may not be uttered, so he is addressed as 
Jaidewa. One of the lines sung is : — 

‘O Devi, thou ridest a tiger under the shade of an umbrella, and a snake is 
thy whip.’ 

As long as the disease lasts dhup grass and the dung of an elephant or 
sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tiger’s flesh tied in a rag 
round its neck. Ghi may not be eaten in the house after the last visit to the 
jand tree, and the mother must avoid ghi for forty days, and fast every Monday. 
Visits of condolence, or receiving bhaji or food distributed at marriages are 
forbidc/'n, and if any one comes to enquire as to the child’s welfare he asks 
‘ maha mai khush hai' ‘ is the goddess pleased ’ and the reply is ‘ maha mai mihr 
haij ‘ she is kind.’ The child is called ‘ maha mai kagola ’ or slave of the goddess 

Here again we find girls feasted as Incarnations of the goddess, and the, 
attempt to transfer the disease to the jand tree, with due apology, is an orthodox 
treatment in cases of sickness. The other rites are less easily explained. 
Clearly there is some connection between the tiger’s flesh worn as a charm and 
the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, but the exact train of ideas is obscure. 

28. Shaivism. — The number of Sikhs now returned as worshippers of Shiv, 
or ‘ Bawa ’ Mahesh, whom I take to be Shiv, is considerable, being over 1,800 m 
Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Jullundur. As we find Sewak Shiv among the Sikhs 
we might expect to find Saniasis amongst them too, but only 8, mostly In 
Shahpur, are so returned. 

In the Himalayas Siva is worshipped extensively, especially by all the lower 
castes. The home of Siva is believed to be the peak of Khaskar In 
Takpa of Bashahr, and music is at times heard on Its summit. Old men say 
that on the smallest of its peaks visible from Chini, is a pool surrounded by 
mountains amongst which lie Shiva’s temple and the homes of the other deotas. 
Many years ago a holy faqir came to this mountain to worship Shiva and 
accomplished his pilgrimage, but by returning to ask some favour of the god, 
incurred his displeasure and was turned into a rock which can be seen trom 
Kailas north of Chini. This rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at middav, 
and a green at sunset. Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 

On Sri Khand, a peak 18, 626 feet above sea-level, is a stone image of Siva, 
called Sri Khand Mahadeva, which is worshipped by placing a cup of charas in 
front of it and burning the drug to ashes. Everything offered to the god is placed 
under a stone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, is Nil Kanth Mahadeva, a peak 
visited by Sadhus only on account of its inaccessibility. It has a spring of rea 
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water. Barmaur again is a Shiva-bhumi or territory of Shiva, and hence^ it is said, 
the Gaddis of Chamba are Shaivas. 


The prevalence of Shaivism in the Himalayas may be gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel:—* 

“ There are no less than 49 places of worship, ( 44 being temples proper), in Mandi 
and of these 24 are Civalayas, 8 Devi temples and 2 are dedicated to ^ivaistic deities. 
This shows the preponderance of ^ivaism in Mandi. The number of Thakurdwaras (Vishnu 
shrines) is seven only. Among the Civalayas most are Linga-temples but the oldest arc 
dedicated to (^iva Panca-vaktva (/. e. the five-faced) whose curious images are remarkably 
numerous in Mandi”. 


Writing of Kangra Dr. Vogel says: — 

‘‘ Though (^ivaism no doubt prevails everywhere and all the principal temples and 
Urthas are dedicated to Mahadeo or Devi under various names, there seems to have been a 
great deal of Vishnu ( or Krishna ) worship among the Rajas. At least 1 found this with 
regard to those of Kangra and Nurpur, who may be considered to have been the more 
important ones. It seems that while the popular religion \vas the grosser Sivaism the 
Rajas took to the higher form of Vishnuism. This seems to be the most obvious explanation 
though it is quite possible that there were other causes and the Bajas perhaps introduced 
Vishnuism from the plains. It is curious that a Krishna image in the Fort at Nurpur is 
said to have been brought from Udaipur in Rajputana. ** * 


Similarly in Kulu Thakur Gopal, the cow-herd (Krishna), is worshipped by 
the former Gurus of the Rajas, though Sivaism is prevalent in the Kulu Valley, and 
in the Simla Hills the cult of Vishnu is said to be entirely confined to immigrants 
from the plains, the indigenous population being wholely Shalvas or Shaktaks. 

‘ All castes,’ writes Mr. Maclagan, ^ are w’orshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a 
popular lavourite in the same , way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before 
pointed out tliatthe worship of Shiv Is mainly a Brahman worship, and it is un- 

Punjab Ccn,us Report. ,892, § 48. doubtedly most prevalent 

where the brahmans have 

most power — a fact which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put 
forward that Shaivism is a remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country.’ 

It is, in this connection, curious to note that Mr. Ibbetson says : — ‘ Shivalas 
I c .41 4 1? 4 f are not at all uncommon 

Kama! Settlement Report, 1883, § 304, • i -ii 

in the villages, built al- 

inosl without exception by Banyas. The priests are gosains or jegis, generally 
of the kavphate or ear-pierced clan, and they take the offerings. No Brahmans 
can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or be priests In his temple, though they will 
worship him and sometimes assist in the ceremonies, thus deviating from the 
strict rule of the original cult. On the Sheoratris, on the 13th of Sawan and 
Phagan, such people as have fasted will go to the Shivala ; but it is seldom 
entered on any other days.’ The Banias are essentially a caste of the South- 
east Punjab. On the other hand the cult of Sakhi Sarwar, “ chiefly worshipped 

by the Gujars and Raj- 
puts”, is apparently dis- 
bSCTited from Shaivism for Its great festival is held on the Salono, in the south- 
east of the Province, and this festival falls on the 15th of the light half of Sawan, 
£ day not apparently devoted to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of 
amulets, or rakhis, which are then put on. Brahmans and Bairagis take the 
offerings to Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Shaiva Brahmans in 
this part of India, though they exist elsewhere, one of their number having 
founded the Jangam sect. 

The Jogis . — Jogi Pir is returned by 571 Sikhs as their sect. This can only 
mean that they follow the Jogi-panth, The 18 more are returned as disciples 
of Gorakh-Nath and 86 as followers of Gopi Chand.f But this is hardly ortho- 
dox Sikhism for the Janm Sakhi of Baba Nanak represents him as rejecting the 


Ibid.m, § 3?2. 


• Migrations of the deotas are not uncommon in the Simla Hills. 

t Tue legend of Raja Gopi Chand is given in Volume 11, Temple's Legends of the Punjab, and an account 
of two variants by Dr. G. A, Grierson in j. A. S, D, 1885, pages 35-55, 
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Trumpp’s Adi-Granth, Introduction, page xxxvi. 


North Indian Notes and Queries, 1S94, § 242 (by Mr. W. Crooke), 


influence of Gorakhnath whom the Sikhs hold to be the disciple of Machhind, 

Machhendra or Matsyen- 
dra-Nath, a fabulous being, 
half man, half fish. Historically no doubt Gorakhnath flourished long before Bawa 
Nanak was born. Yet some of the Sikhs themselves believe that Gorakhnath never 

died, indeed he still leads 
a roving existence — and 
so was contemporaneous with Nanak. In Rohtak the Kanphata Jogis hold that 
Gorakhnath was a contemporary of Salivahana (circa A.D. 78) and, according to 
the Jogis of Hardwar, Matsyendranath is connected with very ancient Hinduism, 
for he was a son of the Rishi Bhrigu, but as he was born in an inauspicious 
moment, the astrologers said he must not be allowed to live. Cast into a river 
the child was devoured by a fish, but Mahadev and Parbati heard its cry and 
rescued it. Hence the boy was named ‘ Lord of the kingdom of the fish ’ and 
founded the Jogi sect. Soon after Mahadev sent a Siddhu or saint to Matsyen- 
dra, and on his way the saint found some Gujar women lamenting a vouth who 
had just died. The saint gave up his soul to restore the youth to life, and the 
latter became the disciple of Matsyendranath, w ho called him Gorakhnath or 
‘protector of kine,’ for he came of the Gujar race. 

There is nothing however in this animistic legend inconsistent with Sikhism 


Ibidem, § 257. 


and possibly these fol- 
lowers of the Jogi sect 
are actually Sikhs in a wide sense of the term. It is not easy to make out from 
the Granth, or from Dr. Trumpp’s translation of it, what the attitude of the Gurus 
was towards the philosophy of the Yoga. Prahlad Rai indeed speaks of them ss 
Kan-phatta or ear-cropped, and as on a level with Turks, but in some passages 

of the Granth the practices 
T. ■ Aj-r .u • of the Yog are commended. 

Trumpp s Adi-Granth, page cxvi. ^ 

Ibidem, ^64. 1 huS thc JoglS pTclCtlSe 

physical purification 

(nivali or niuli), as a preliminary to drawing in the breath. The Nirmala’s name 
appears to be derived from a similar rite. The practices of drawing in, retaining 
and expelling the breath are parts of the yoga and are in culcated m the Granth. 

The animistic elements in the Jogi creed appear to be strong. Each chela 
p • KM * jn • Ti 1/ < O'" disciple receives the name of a plant or 

Punjab Notes and Queries, II, 562,564, 245 ^ ^ i - i , , r i r 

flower, which he bears fer life, and at 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are made, in Bombay, to stand face to face 
in platters of palas (butea frondosa') leaves. Jogi is a title of snakes, like 
pandit is of parrots, and Jogis in the Punjab are said to eat snakes. Both 
Ibidem, IS ->■ Hindu and Mohammadan Jogis take the 

offerings made to Guga Pir, the snake- 
god, and wandering Jogis keep snakes. Fuller information on these matters 
is however essential before we can draw any final conclusions as to the origin of 
the sect. Probably the Jogis represent the priests of Siva, who perhaps embodies 
many pre-Brahmanical local gods, but on this foundation have been super-imposed 
many mystic and philosophical tenets. 

Jogi, as a caste, is returned by no less than 66 , qi i souls in British Territory, 

Table XIII, Part i-A, page x,ii. by 8,8 1 1 ill Native States, and nearly 

half are females, so that the Jogi caste 
is not very celibate. These figures unfortunately include the Rawals, a title 
given originally to the chief priest of a temple, but now apparently used 
generally by a separate caste, possibly an off-shoot of the Jogis, w ho are famous 
itinerant eye-doctors, travelling over most of Western Europe in that capacity. 
The Jogi too is a practising physician and magician combined, for he has the power 
of turning copper into gold. This faculty was acquired by Dina Nath Jogi in 
the time of the slave Emperor Altamsh and Dina-Nathi mohars are still said 
to be found, with the names of Altamsh and Dina Nath both stamped on them. 

The organization of the Jogis as a caste is obscure. They intermarry with 
Saniasis both being Shaivas — but not, it would appear, with Bairagis. In Jhang 
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there are said to be the usual two divisions — the Aughar, and Darshani Kan- 
phata. both of whom employ Pangat Jogis in lieu of Brahmans for religious 
and ceremonial purposes. The celibate Jogis do not, as a rule, eat with the 
others, but at a jagrat, or wake in honour of Shiva, all eat together. A Jogi m.ay 
take food and water from, but not eat with, another Hindu. The Jogis as a body 
wear a longyhHCc of three strands, each of eight threads, of black wool. This 
is worn round the neck. About the waist they wear a similar thread of two 
strands, each of eight threads. The nadh or whistle is attached to the janeo, 
like the si<.ghi or little horn of the Siddh worshippers. Those who visit the 
tirath at Katesar, near Dwarka, are branded on the arm with two concentric circles 
^ ^ „ within a third incomplete one, the two ends 

^ ^ . . , o-to oa which are finished oft each by a cir- 

cular bead. Their rosaries vary. They are made of the seeds of the hadar^ or 
jujube tree, which are called Rudrakshas, (apparently Rudra's beads), and the 
celibate Jogis wear beads with 1 1 facets, those who are married beads with only 
two facets, while the beads with five facets are sacred to Hanuman. 

Sendu Sendu Bir is the whistling god, whose cult is found in Jammu, 

in the Kangra hills, and in the Jaswant Dun of Hoshiarpur, and whose whistling 
sound announces his approach. Sendu is apparently an incarnation of Shiva 
conceived of as the storm-wind in the hills, and there may be some connection 
between this cult and the Jogi's whistle which is worn as denoting an attribute 

of the god. Sendu is a malignant deity, 
causing madness and 

stealing crops and otherwise immoral. 

7 !ic Jangains . — Only five males of this sect are returned — In Ambala — and 

the Mima- they have possibly returned themselves as 
. ^ . Sikhs because of the hostility of the sect 

to the Brahmans, They wear matted hair, 
(possibly in imitation of Shiva), t and are 
Puritan followers of Shiva, under the form of a linga, rejecting the Vedas and 
teaching the equality of all men. A few Hindu and Mohammadan faqirs have 
also returned themselves as Jangamas, but the sect is probably much more 
numerous, especially in the Himalayas, than the figures indicate. 

29. The Vaishnavas. — The number (726J returned as worshippers of Vishnu 
is small, even if we add to them the few followers of Baldeo and Charndas, and the 
Radha-Swamis, who will be described presently. 

In the Adi-Granth Vishnu Is constantly invoked 


Kangra Gazetteer, Volume I, pages 77— S. 


Notes on the History of Religion in 
lava — [.A S.B. 18^4, pages 55-56. 

t As Atkii-son ‘;ays, the Jangamas are 
carnations of the /tMga.' 

Trumpp's Adi-Granth, page 2Io. 


burning houses, 


Twenty-one 
Bergal, 1SS4, pa 


Vaishnava Hyinn*;, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
[e 76. {Dr, C. A, Cnerson.) 


as Har! and many passages 
remind one of the charac- 
ter of the Vaishnava hymns 
in which the relationship 
of God to the soul is always exhibited as that of a lover to his beloved. Appar- 
ently a similar idea underlies the cult of Dulha Deo, which is found in the east of 
the North-West Provinces, but not apparently in the Punjab, and that of the 

Punjab Cen=us Report, .832, § Z3S. ’ Naushahi faqirs. Dulha 

Deo was a prince who was 

killed when a bridegroom returning home with his bride, and a story is told of 
Haji Pir Mohammad Sachyar that he turned fnqir while still a bridegroom, and 
was in consequence called Naushahi. He founded the sect of the Naushahis. 

Punjab Notes and Queries, 1893. § 200. DoubtlcSS thc t\\ O CultS Ori- 

ginated in the same idea, 

and the names of the god in the one case and of the saint in the other are popu- 
larly explained by the legends. 


The Bairagis . — The Bairagis, or devotees of Vishnu, have how 


.ever a no^ 


inconsiderable following among the Sikhs, for 522 are returned as Sewak Bairagi,{ 
and to these should be added the folloivers of Guru Hari Singh and Gokal (75 in 
all), if they are the Bairagi teachers mentioned by Mr. Maclagan in section 65 of 


• Yet Badri Nath in Kumaon is the supreme place of pilgrimage for the VaUkna'va sects. 
t Yet Banda Bairagi ceased to be a Bairagi , it is said, when he became a Sikh. 
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his report. Only 17 Sikh Ranianandls are returned, which is a little curious, for 
Kabir, whose teachings greatly influenced the earlier Sikh Gurus, was a disciple of 
Ramanand. There appears to be an undoubted connection between the philo- 
sophic sect of the Ramanandis and the order of the Bairagis, but their exact rela- 
tions are obscure. The Bairagis probably represent a very old element in 
Indian religion, for those of the sect who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so as 
personating Nar Singh, the leopard Incarnation of Vishnu, just as the Bhagauti 
Trumpp's Adi-Granth, page 98. Imitates the dress, 

Robertson Smith : Religion of the Semites, page 437. danCC etC of Krishna 

The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found in ‘ almost every 
rude religion : while in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use 
of animal masks, ’ a pr^^ctlce still to be found in Tibet. 

The Bairagis further have a sect called the Nimbarkis. Now the orthodox 
p , , . f w • u T A Q 13 Q- Q account of Nimbarka or 

rsychological ienets OE the Vaishnavas, I , A. b. B., 10^4 page loS. , r ^ 1 

^ 4 F => Nimbaditya, who founded 

the sect, is that he was so named because he once stopped the motion of the sun 
on the top of a tree. He also promulgated an abstruse theory of the 

Dualist ic Aduality of the souk But the idea of the Nimbarkis is that they 
reverence the mm tree because ihe'iv deota is incarnate In it. The Nimbarki seem 
to be the same as the Nima-nandi or Nima-Khark-Swami, mentioned by Mr. 

Maclagan, and it may fur- 
ther be noted that Nim 
Nath is given as one of the twelve disciples of Gorakh Nath. The facts may point 
to the existence of a sub-sect, worshippers of the nt 7 ?t .tree, upon which the 
philosophical doctrine of ‘ Nimbarka’ was grafted. 


Punjab Census Report, 1892, pages 123 and 114 (foot-note). 


Ramanand founded the Ramawat sect, whom he called Ava-dhuta * because 

Notes cn Tulsl Das, by Dr. G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, 1893, hlS followCrS haQ * shaken 

off ’ the bonds of narrow- 
mindedness. To this sect belonged Tulsi Das, one of whose works was the 
Vairagya-Sandipani or ‘kindling of continence.’ 

30. The_ Radha Swamis— This sect, alluded to by Air. Maclagan on 
page 120 of his report, appears to be increasing its following, though very slowly. 
An account of its tenets obtained in Ludhiana from the present spiritual head of 
the sect at Allahabad is given below ; — 

(1) Radha Swami is the real name of the Supreme Creator. This holv name may be 
briefly explained as follows : — 

If the faculty of hearing is sufficiently developed; all force currents could be heard as 
sound. The Supreme Creator evolved this creation by his spiritual currents. Spirit force 
is the force of attraction, love and intelligence or intention. Like other forces in its 
creative action, it acts by focus and currents emanating therefrom. The sound in articu- 
late speech of the spirit-current is Radha, and that of the spiritual focus or reservoir is 
Swami. The name Radha Swami is accordingly held to be the true and real name of the 
Supreme Creator, and its sound, which resounds in the inmost quarter of all regions, can be 
heard by a devotee of the Radha Swami sect when the faculty of hearing inherent in his 
spirit is developed by the process of devotional practice prescribed by the Radha Swami 
faith. This name was given out by Radha Swami, the Supreme Creator himself, when He 
made his advent in this w'orld as a Sant Satguru or True Supreme Guide and Preceptor in 
human form. 

(2) As in the state of somnambulism, all the functions of body and senses are 
performed from a plane higher than that which the soul occupies in the wakeful state, so 
all the actions of the incarnation of the true creator are regulated by the currents coming 
direct from the Supreme Being himself. The incarnation of Radha Swami Dyal manifested 
himself at Agra and gave out religion in i86i A. D. 

(3) Exaltation of the spirit by the aid of the spiritual current, which is perceived as 
sound internally to the pure region of spirit, which is the only true abode of perfect 
emancipation and salvation, constitutes the devotional practice of the Radha Swami faith. 
Service of the incarnation of the Supreme Creator when He manifests himself as Sant 
Satguru, and love for Him are indispensable adjuncts for the performance of the devotional 
practice mentioned above. Nay, they constitute the factor of the devotional practice itself. 
Unaided by the Sant Satguru who has access to the astral and higher planes, the devotional 
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* Also a name of the wandering celibate section of the Gosains. 
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practice of sound and spirit cannot be properly performed. No ritual or other outward 
ceremonies are enjoined by the Radha Swami faith. The practice is to be performed in a 
secluded place wherever it is available. 

(4) Human actions which tend to or result in the increased concentration or exaltation 
of the spirit force constitute true virtue according to the Radha Swami faith, while those 
effecting the opposite results, viz.y diffusion and degradation of spirit into lower natural 
regions are vice. 

The moral code of the Radha Swami faith for the regulation of worldly affairs is that 
you should act as you would that others should act towards you. 

(5) This religion has considerably expanded during the last 10 years, and a large 
number of educated people have joined it. 

(6) This religion professes to be based on purely scientific grounds and nothing is 
to be accepted which cannot be comprehended by facts, natural laws and phenomena 
observable in this world. Nothing is to be believed as hearsay or blind faith. Mere theore- 
tical comprehension of the principles is not aimed at, their experimental realization is 
especially laid stress upon. Unless the spirit can, at the will of the devotee of the Radha 
Swami faith, leave the body and reach the highest spiritual spheres, his devotion has not 
resulted in the attainment of the object in view. According to the Radha Swami religion 
there are three grand divisions in creation ; the highest is purely spiritual, and called the 
region of mercy or Dyal Des, The second is spiritual material, in this division spirit 
predominates and matter in a very fine and pure form is mixed up with it. It is called 
Brahmand or the region of universal mind. The third or the lowest division is known 
as the material spiritual region [ptndy) the region of individual mind and desire. Matter 
in this division is coarse and predominates over spirit, whose action is feeble and never 
manifests itself unless through material covers. Each grand division has six sub-divisions. 
Their correspondence is to be found in the human frame which represents, on a small scale 
the whole creation. The six sub-divisions of the lowest region {pind) are to be found in the 
human frame, as the six ganglia or nervous centres commencing from the lowest in rectum 
to the highest which is situated ’midway between the two eyes at the root of the nose, 
where the nerves from the various centres converge, and which is known as the piennial 
gland. The other 4 ganglia are in the throat, the heart, the navel and the reproductive 
organ. Similar ganglia, of which the above six are reflex images, are to be found in 
Brahmand. The grey matter of the brain comprises these six centres, and they correspond 
with the six spheres of Brahmand. The purely spiritual region corresponds with the 
white matter of the brain and six centres are to be found therein, which correspond with 
the six spheres of the regions of mercy. The sixth, or the highest sphere of the purely 
spiritual region, is the abode of the true Supreme Creator, Radha Swami Dyal. 

No caste prejudices are observed by the Radha Swami faith. The only conditions 
required for embracing the Radha Swami religion are abstinence from meat and animal 
food and liquor and all intoxicating drugs and a conviction that the goal of the Radha 
Swami faith is the only true goal of true and perfect salvation. Animal food generates out- 
ward activity and energy, and as such is detrimental to the inward concentration and 
exaltation of the spiritual current to secure which perfect quiescence of thoughts and 
out^^a^d activity is indispensable. Intoxicating drugs affect the nervous system and 
disturb their calmness and serenity which are necessary for the proper performance of 
the spiritual practice prescribed by the Radha Swami faith. 

All the extant religions have for their goal the spheres comprised in the second grand 
division or the spiritual material religions and are subject to decay and dissolution, because 
matter is mutable and regions subject to its influence, however subtle it may be, sooner 
or later undergo change. 

These goals or spheres are not clearly mentioned in the tenets of the extant religions, 
but allusions and hints about them are to be found in their holy books. One initiated 
in esoteric teachings can only comprehend those hints and is aware of the location of 
those spheres. But such adepts, if any, are very rare, and only those initiated in the Radha 
Swami faith can at present understand the esoteric teachings of all other religions also 
and form a correct idea of the attitude of each. The followers of the various extant 
religions do not know the goal of their own faith nor the comparative worth of the various 
religions. In the Radha Swami faith it is also a part of the tenets that the comparative value 
of the various religions should be clearly understood and with this object the holy books 
of the Radha Swami faith contain a short description and an examination of the tenets of 
other religions. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls is held by those of the Radha Swami faith 
Its theory is that the faculties developed by the exercise of the various functions of a spirit 
entity are engrained in the astral or subtle environments which accompany the spirit at the 
time of death and they regulate its future birth. 

The founder of the sect was succeeded by Rai Bahadur Salig Ram, a retired 
Government official, who died about 1895, after three years of leadership. 
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The sect numbers about fifty in Ludhiana and has a few followers in 
Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Delhi, according to the Ludhiana report, but from 
the census returns it has a much larger following, for 473 adherents a'e returned 
among the Sikhs alone. The sect teaches doctrines [see clause (6) above] 

, „ ,, which are nor unlike the yoga theory of 

the six spheres, which are ihe pelvis, the 
organ of generation, the navel, the heart, the throat or neck and the head, 
which has at its crown the vent of Brahm through which the soul escapes. 
Through these six spheres the Jogis profess to draw the breath up and thus 
become absorbed in Brahm, whilst living. 

31. The Sultani Sikhs. — The total number of Sikhs returned as Sultanis 
in the Punjab in 1891 was 34,789/^ In British Territory alone it is now 61,625 
and this large increase is, I am afraid, due to the fact that ‘ Sikh-Sultani ’ was 
given as a specimen entry of religion and sect In the instructions. This myste- 

Punjab Census Reports, 1892, H 71 - 2 , and 1883, rious scct, for its Origin, if not its creed, 

1 221. is a mystery, has been discussed at length 

In former Census Reports, but the subject is apparently inexhaustible, and I add 
a few stray facts in the hope of stimulating fuller enquiry. It cannot be beyond 
the bounds of possibility to solve an enigma like this, but the fullest information 
as to the facts is a necessary preliminary. The cult of this saint is widely spread. 
There Is a khangah to him at Nahan, and in Saharanpur he is w'orshipped oy a 
sect of Jogis called Far Yai* (sic), who are initiated by their clansmen at the 
ace of 10 or 12. The ceremony of initiation is said to be simple, for the parents 
o? the boy merely place some sweets before the Jogi who is their religious guide, 

,, j • tv £ latter offers them to the saint, 

North Indian Notes and Quenes IV, » 90. after which they are eaten by the Jogis 

present. The boy then learns the song, which describes the attempt to con- 
vert a bride to Sikhism and its consequences, for Sakhl Sarwar commanded 
Bhalron to punish the evil-doers, who at once became lepers and blind, but they 
were cured again at the bride’s intercession. Yet there is no real hostility at pre- 
sent between Sikhism and this sect, and I have known of a gift of land being made 
by a Sikh Jat to the shrine at Nigaha. There is clearly some close connection 
betw'een the worship of Bhairon and this cult, for there is an image of the god at 
Nigaha. Again Bhai Pheru, (whose wife was Devi), the 7 iumc 7 i in the small 
whirl-winds so common in the Punjab, is represented as a disciple of Sultan 
Sarwar. The shrine is approached by a defile, at whose entrance is a cliff some 
80 feet high, called the robber’s leap, {chor-i-tap), because a thief when pur- 
sued threw himself over it, vowing if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the 
saint. He escaped unscathed. Flere we have a legend which reminds us of the 
Bhairawa Jhamp, the cliff at Kidarnath^in Kumaun whence pilgrims used to pre- 
cipitate themselves as an offering to Siva, and of the somewhat similar Bihunda 
rites on the Sutlej at which men of the low Beda or ‘ sheep ’ caste are lowmred on 
ropes down a precipice in honour of Mahadev. ^ On pilgrimages to the shrine at 
Nigaha, blankets of black — the colour of Shiva — are worn. In the east of the 
Punjab, at least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is peculiarly favoured by wmmen, 
which is consistent with its connection with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem 
of fertility, and this again is in accord with the somewhat Paphian rites observed 
at the shrine Itself. Further the theory that the worship is really one of tne 
.earth-god would account for its being essentially the cult of the Jat peasantry. 


32. The Nanak-panthis. — The disciples of Nanak and his numerous 
spiritual descendants now number 297,238 souls in all, so that we may say that 
this form of Sikhism claims less than three*fourths as many adherents as the 
Khalsa, or zealot sects of the militant Guru Govind Singh and his successors, 
but the Sikhs of Guru Nanak have probably been greatly under-estimated and 
many of his followers doubtless were returned as Hindus, as occurred in 1S91. 
The total number returned as Nanak-panthis is now 206,450 persons or only 
half the number returned in 1891, but without figures for Hindu Nanak-panthis it 


• Clearly Barhai. 
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is impossible to say ho'.v far the decrease is real. Whether the followers of 
Baba Bed! Sahib and of Guru Khem Singh are personal adherents of the present 
influential head of the Bedis I cannot say, but judging from the Districts in 
which they are returned they probably are. 

The Udasis. — Though founded by a son of Guru Nanak only 401 Sikhs are 
returned as Udasis by sect, 'but 4,213 Udasis are shown as Sikhs by religion. The 
Udasis should perhaps be regarded as a single sect divided into those who wear 
the jora or top-knot, refrain from smoking, and so are in a sense Sikhs, and 
those who wear no jora, but only use water drawn by a dur or rope in a lota 
or brass vessel, and who may smoke, and are thus Hindus (jhang). The Sikh 
Udasis are said to be divided into two great orders or divisions, vi::., the great and 
little akharas. The great akhara comprises four diuinas or sub-orders, founded 
by four disciples of Gurditta, the son of the sixth Guru,* Har Gobind. The 

little akhara was formed 
Phui Sah'.b Baba Manohar Das, 

i^iwast s.ihib. With the aid oi IMaharaja 

Govind Sahib. ^ Narcodra Singh of Patiala, 

Cf. Punjab Census Report, 1892, ? 90. hom the folloWCrS of San- 

gat Sahib or Bhal Pheru. To the Udasi figures then should probably be added 
14 persons returned as Manohar Dasi, in Amritsar. Both these akharas are 
distinct rrom the Bhagat Bhagwans, founded by Phagatgiri, a Saniasi who met 
Har Rai, the seventh Guru, on his way to Jawala Mukhi and was by him sent to 
Dh arm Chand, the grandson of Nanak, who converted him, but he continued to 
wear the or matted hair, and to smear his body with ashes, wTence the 
Udasis retain those customs. All the Udasis save those of the great akhara 
appear to be called Bakshishon ke Udasi, or ^ Udasis by graces.’ 

But there are various other Udasis such as the Ramdas-ke, founded by 
one Gurudltta (not the son of the sixth Guru), the Mian Sahib-ke, founded by 
a follower of the ninth Guru, and the Dhvana Udasi, as to which sects or sub- 
sects I have no information. Regarding the Nangi-panth, which is apparently 
a sub-sect of the Udasis, the following notes may be given : — The sub-sect was 
, A . CO founded by Dedraj, a 

^ ^ Brahman, about 1830 

A.D., w'ho had two wives, a Baniani, and after her a Brahmani, both named Nangi, 
but the second wife alone gave the sect its name. Its followers are found in Jhajjar, 
Narnaul and at Bhiwani in Hissar : they profess monotheism, have no caste and 
no concealment of women. Their hymns are mystical in character, and the airs 
of some musical merit. 

The Sitthra-Shahis. — A boy was born with its teeth already cut and its 
parents exposed it, as a child so born is unlucky. The tenth Guru Har Gobind, 
happened to find it alive and told his disciples to take up the child, but they 
refused, saying it was kuthra, or dirty. The Guru replied it was siithra or 
clean and they then obeyed. This boy was the founder of the Suthra-Shahi 
sect. 

The story is noteworthy as showing how unlucky children were exposed 
or possibly given to faqirs. The poet Tulsi Das was born in Abhukta-mula 
at the end of the asterism Jyeshtha and in the beginning of that of Mula, and 
he was in consequence abandoned and probably picked up by Sadhiis. The 

Jogis, as we have seen, 
according to one legend 
originated in n similar way, and the Sansi Jats account for their name by a 
legend which says that their ancestor was given to a Sansi, the first person who 

came to the house after 
his birth, in accordance 
The Suthra-Shahi, like the 
Jogi, wears a janeo of 
black wool. Their apho- 
risms are not unlike those 


Indian Antiquary, 1S9J, page 265. 


Lepel C riffin’s Punjab Rajas, p^'^ge 3. 

wuth the orders of the Brahmans and astrologers. 

Punjab Notes and Queries, I, 363, ^44 612, III. 669. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, II, 756. 


• The Udasis were, it is said, not opposed by the third Guru, Amrdas. 
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of Kabir, but few have been collected. A song attributed to them would connect, 
them with Sivaism and the goddess Kali (.at Calcutta!). 

Baha Budha.—V>vi^tx Baba Budha 516 persons are returned, and 359 under 

Sewak Budh, which is pro- 

Cf, Punjab Census Report, 1892, § 03, bably the Same SCCt. I 

am Informed that Budha, the disciple of Nanak, only lived till the time of the 

sixth Guru, and that his 
descendant, Ram Kaur 
(surely a woman’s name), 
was made a disciple by 
the tenth Guru and by him 
named Guru Baksh Singh, 
but 136 followers of Sahib 
Ram Kaur are now re- 
turned from Gurdaspur, none being returned as followers of Guru Baksh Singh. 
The village of Ramdas in Amritsar was named after the grandfather of Budha, 
not after the Guru, and orthodoxy denies that the Baba was concerned in the 
theft of the emperor’s horses, Bidhi Chand, who appears to have 14 followers, 
mostly in Jullundur, having committed that offence. 

Baha Miila . — Baba Mula’s followers have fallen from 610 to 5 among the 
Sikhs: all five being in Delhi. This is doubtless the Baba I\Iula who was the 
chela oi one Siga Ram, a Brahman, and a Sikh of the fourth Guru. I\o adhe- 
rents of the Khatri, named Mula in Sialkot, have been returned. Baba Alula 
was never a patron of the Phulkian houses. 


Baba Budha. 

I 

Bhana. 

1 

Sravan. 

I . 

Guruditta. 

I 

Ram Kaur. 


Manji Sahib . — No ' worshippers of the bed ’ are now returned unless the 
^ ^ ^ ^ , entry of Sunchi-manji or 

Puniab Census Report, 1S92, $ 93. c . i ^ . U J ) \ i 4. 

the true bed relate to 

this doctrine. The worshippers of the manji are not a sect, and the term merely 
originated in the practice of the Gurus ot delivering their discourses on a bed, or 
7nanja, while their selected preachers sat on a small bed or manji. Thus the 
grant of a manji was equivalent to appointment as an apostle or deputy. The 
third Guru made twenty-two such grants, but eventually the practice was dis- 
continued, no more deputies being appointed, and, as only the authority of 
the Granth Sahib was recognized, It alone is now placed on a manji. For the 
manja or 7nanji the sixth Guru substituted the fakht or throne. The manji 
itself is not, or ought not to be, an object of worship, and tlie entry would appear 
to mean simply a follower of the doctrines of the Granth. 


The Chaical Shahis.-^TherQ is a single entry of this sect, if sect it be, in 
Dera Ismail Khan, and presumably it refers to the cult of Sanwal Shah, an 
Aroraof the Chawala or ‘Rice' section. Sanwal Shah has 120 Sikh followers 
in Mianwali and (strange to relate of a follower of the Sikh Gurus, who was him- 
self appointed a guru), he has idols of stone in Bahawalpur, unless the Sanwal 
Shah referred to in paragraph 13 above be a different personage. 


The Satis and Sat^Sahibis . — It is impossible to say what sect these names 
represent. The terms probably mean nothing more than ‘orthodox’ or follow- 
ers of the * Sat ' or true Guru, Sati could hardly mean ‘ worshipper of a sattij 
though the worship of those who have been burnt alive on a funeral pyre is by no 
means uncommon. The Sat-Gurus and Sat-Sahibis, some 381 souls in all, are 
mainly found in Hoshiarpur, while the 488 Satis are widely scattered. 

The Ram Raias . — This sect shows but a small decrease in numbers among 
the Sikhs, returning 25,000 as against 27,000 in 1S91. It has a large follow- 
ing in Ludhiana, Ambala and Hoshiarpur, but the centre of the cult is in the 
Dehra Dun, where there are several shrines served by Udasis. This Guru 
appears yearly as a fly to his follow^ers. When alive, one of his adherents was 
at sea and in danger of shipwreck, so the Guru left his body and went to his 
aid in the form of a fly. Having saved the vessel he returned, but found that 
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meanwhile his body had been cremated. 

Himalayan Gazetteer, 11, page 840. 


Hence cremation Is observed by his 
sect, {i.e., presumably by 
his Udasi followers). His 
festivals are held on Chet 5th and Bhadon 8th, and are chiefly attended by Sikhs 
from the Punjab. Every year a new pole is cut from the Siddh-ban (or sacred 
W'ood), bathed in Ganges water and set up In place of the old one for the Guru’s 
standard. The Ram Ralas, I am told, acknowledged the 6th, 7th and 8th Gurus 
{^Hargohind, Har Rai and Ram Rai), but not Har Kishen, Tegh Bahadur, or 
Govind Singh. 

The sect Is, genealogically, connected with the 


Ram Das. 


Pirtht 

1 . 

The Mina 
Sodhis. 


Chand. 


Mahan Deo. 


Dhirmal. 


Punjab Census Report. 1892, § I02. 


Arjan, 

I. 

Hargcbind, 

I 

Gurditta. 

I 

Har Rai, 

I 

Ram Rai. 


Dhirmalias, for Dhirmal 
was the elder brother of 
Har Rai, the father of 
Ram Rai, according to 
my Information, and 
though no Sikhs are 
now returned as Dhir- 
malias, a considerable 
number of Sikhs are 
returned as followers of 
‘ Guru ’ Bagh Singh, 
who must be the Baba 
Bar Bhag Singh, a 
descendant of Dhirmal. 


33. The Sikhs of Guru Govind Singh. — Of those Sikhs w^ho returned their 
sect 419,793 persons or 5r5 per cent, are recorded as Sikhs of Guru Govind 
Singh or his successors, so that if these alone are to be regarded as true Sikhs, 
our returns would appear to show nearly twice as many Sikhs as they ought 
to do. It is, however, certain that many Govind Singhi Sikhs have returned no 
sect at all. Thus in Amritsar out of 264,329 Sikhs only 20,000 are recorded 
as Sikhs of the great Guru, but the numbers must be in reality many times 
greater. 


As to the tenets of Guru Govind Singh, I have nothing to add, save what 
„ . , „ „ . . . has been said in paragraph 

18 above, to Mr Macla- 

gan’s account, but it may be noted, in connection with the Guru’s retention of 
the worship of De\i, that the truth of the story that the Guru w'as directed by 
the goddess to offer up the head of a disciple is denied by one school of Sikhism, 
and the true version is said to be that the Guru said : — ‘ He is my beloved dis- 
ciple who gives one his head,’ whereupon five men, now known as the punch 
piyare or ‘ five beloved’ offered him their heads. In the latter case the story is 
possibly to be ascribed to the older myth that the five Siddhs offered their heads 
to Devi and cutting them off piled them in a heap, whereupon they became 
stones. 


Jhe Akaiis or Nihangs. — The Akalis are the followers of the immortal 
Being, akal purkh, and did not originate, I am told, with Ajit Singh, though 
who their founder w'as I cannot say. They retain the blue dress, which used to 
be worn by many Sikhs after the Guru, Govind Singh, wore it as a disguise 
when fleeing to Machhiwara in Samrala Tahsilj but they only adopted the 
peaked turban after the time of the Gurus, when it was invented by Nihang 
Naini Singh to serve as a standard and leave the hands free. The term Nihang 
is not confined to the Akalis, for it is used of Mohammadan saints, e.g., of Shah 
Sadiq Nihang in Jhang. 

The total numbers returned as Sikh Akalis or Nihangs is now only 431 as 
against 1,376 in 1892, but to these should be added 136 Akalis by caste. Of 
these numbers 457 are males and only iio females. The sect indeed appears to 
be dying out. It may be added that Akalis eat meat, — indeed an abstainer from 
meat is not a true Akali — though they abstain from spirits. 

The Kukas.—lhQ Sikh Kukas now returned number 13,788 in British 
Territory alone. In 1891 they numbered 10,541 throughout the Province. I- 
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have included the followers of Guru Ram Singh and the Namdharis in the above 
figure, as they are undoubtedly Kukas. Of the 10,331 who return themselves 
openly under that term, Sialkot returns a fifth (2,180), and Gurdaspur, Amritsar 
and Ludhiana each over 1,000. In Jullundur the rerurn shows 2,443 followers 
of Guru Ram Singh. The Namdharis are most numerous in Sialkot. 

How far these figures represent an actual increase in the sect, I cannct say. 
Orthodox Sikhism is opposed to the Kuka practice of dispensing the amrit to 
each man in a separate vessel, as it should be given to all in one vessel : and to the 
Kuka frenzies. The Kukas reverence Ram Singh as the twelfth Guru, and also 
invoke Balak Singh, which is again opposed to the Sikh doctrine whereby only 
ten Gurus are recognized. Further they object for some reason to blue clothes. 

34. The Ramgarhia Sikhs. — The figures show 4,253 Sikhs returned as 
Ramgarhias, chiefly in Gurdaspur and Amritsar. There are Tarkhans, followers 
of Hardas, a man of that caste w'ho became a disciple of Guru Govind Singh, and 

^ , „ . , . , whose descendants found- 

Lepel Griffin s Punjab Chiefs, page 170. 1 r n 7 • 

^ j R s y famous Ramgarhia 

misL Strictly speaking the term should be confined to the descendants of 
Hardas, who still hold substantial jagirsxxx Amritsar and Gurdaspur, but the term 
has been adopted by a large number of Sikh Tar^hans^ just as many Sikh Kalals 
have adopted the term Ahluv/alia, the title of a particular family of that caste, as 
their caste-name. But the Ramgarhia are not all Tarkhans possibly, for there is 
a group of Kalals also which goes by that name. 

35. The Jains. — The Jains in these provinces now number 50,020 souls^, or 

9*5 per cent, more than in 1891, and of these only 37 are returned in the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Jains being chiefly found, as the map opposite this 
page shows, in the South-East of the Punjab, The above total includes 7,238 
— ^ souls in the Native States. 

The Jains are found main- 
Iv in the Districts noted 


District or State. 


Persons. 


in the margin, but Maler 
Kotla State, Hoshiarpur, 
Ferozepur, and Lahore 
also return over 1,000 
Jains. Jind State shows 
the greatest apparent in- 
crease, as in 1891 it onlv 
returned 173 Jains, and 
Amritsar also has twice as 
many as in 1891, but in 
Patiala and Ferozepur the numbers have decreased. There is a slight tendency 
for the Jain community to spread in the Central Punjab, but no members of the 


Delhi 



... ... i 7,726 

Hissar 



... 1 6,*.03 

Rohtak 



... 1 5.0S7 

Karnal 



4.739 

Gurgaon ... 



. . i 3.909 

Patiala 



... ! A877 

Ambala ... 



... ... ! 2,614 

Ludhiana 



... j 2,217 

Amritsar 



.. : M 39 

Jind 



... j 1,25s 


community are returned 
Districts. 


in 


the Buddhist tracts and very few from the trans-Indus 


The Jain sects by caste ^ — Reading the accounts of the Jains in former 
^ ^ ^ ^ Census Reports one can 

Punjao a-nsus Reports, rS83, 5. 57:. S9., -1.5. hardly doubt that the 

Jains have some complicated system of cross-divisions by caste and by sect as to 

which our information is 
imperfect, so that it is im- 
possible to say how the 
community Is organized. 
The figures in the margin 
show its division by sect 
and caste. Unfortunately 
the Oswal and Agarwal 
Banias have rot been tabu- 
lated separately, so that 
we cannot say if, as Mr. 


Total sects 

Mandar-Panthi (Bania) 
Digambara 

Bania 
Bhabra 
Jain 


Swetambara 


Terah-Panthi 


Bania 

Bhabra 

Jain 

Faqir 

Bania 

Bhabra 


42,750 




4.542 


63 


17,026 

433 

233 

2435 

43S 

IS 


* The figures exclude those returned asiHindus hy religion and Jain by sect. 
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Paras Nath 

... 

33 



Bbabra 


^4 


Bania 

... 

0 J 

Dhundia 


12,706 



Bania 


7.274 


Bhabra 


4.3 j 7 

Baistola ... 

... 

127 



Bania 


94 


Bhabra 


33 

Ma-hani 

(Bania) 

... 12 


Pujera 


... 1,008 



Bhabra 

• >. ... 

604 


Bania 

.»• ... 

113 


Jain 

... ... 

267 

Sudhmargi 


3^5 



Bania 


302 

Sadhu Panthi 

(Bania) 

4 


Sundar Panthi 


... I 


Vaishno 


5 


Unspecified 

... 

... 6,098 



Bania 


3,489 


Bhabra 

... 

2,197 

Total castes 

42,782 


Banins 

3^,869 

Jats ,,, 

10 

Bhabras 

9,354 

Kalals 

'2 

Bhats 

... I 

Khatns 

1 

Brahmans 

18 

Lohars 

15 

Faq^rS 

40 

Rajputs 

9 

] a. ns 

2 3S5 

Suds 

3 


Sunars 

7 



water over the stone to show that all connection 
severed. The Khandelvval also appears to be a 

Sirsa Seltlement Report. 


Ibbetson considered, the 
Oswal Banias are gen- 
erally Swetambara, and 
the Agarwal invariably 
Digambara, by sect. The 
Agarwal sub-caste of the 
Banias is also, according 
to one of my notes, called 
Bishni, * and its name is 
said to be derived from 
aggar^ the janeo or 
sacred thread, not from 
Agroha, Further informa- 
tion regarding this caste 
will be found in Chapter 
VIII. The Khandelwal 
Banias are also Swetam- 
bara by sect. They have, 
in Gurgaon, a curious 
custom at funerals, for 
they place one stone up- 
right and another on top 
of it, and then pour a little 
with the deceased has been 
relimous or sectarian cross- 

o 
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division of the Brahmans, 
which in Sirsa forms a 
Brahman sub-caste. They were separated from the Gaur Brahmans at the time 
of Paras Ram*s great sacrifice and derive their name from khandan to divide. 

The Jain sects . — The Jains, as a body, have a remarkably complete histori- 
cal and religious literature which has been, or is being, thoroughly studied by 
German scholars. Unfortunately the results are hardly yet available in a form 
intelligible to any but specialists. Further the Digambara tenets, which are of 
great interest, are also contained in an extensive literature, but as their pandits 
preserve the old-world hostility to printing, little has as yet been published 
regarding them. 

To make clear what follows it should be noted here that the Jains have 24 
semi-divine Jinas, whose series ends with Mahavira, (Mahabir, ^ the great hero'), 
and a subsequent succession of human teachers, called siiris^ a term we may 
translate by ‘ pontiff.^ Of these the first was, according to one sect (that of the 
Kharatara gachha), Mahavira himself, and his first disciple was Gotama, who did 
not however succeed him, Sudharman becoming the second pontiff. The other 
sect, the Tapagachha, regards Sudharman as the first pontiff. Both these sects 
trace, though with some differences, the pontifical succession down to Uddyotana, 
who founded the 84 gachhas\ of the Jain (? caste) which still exist, and was 38th 
in succession from Mahavira. 

After the time of Lddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs. One, rever- 
enced by the Kharatara-gachha, is a succession of pontiffs who all, (with the excep- 
tion of Abhayadeva who was a leper), bear the title of Jina]:. The other, accepted 
by the Tapa-gachhas, bears various titles, and was founded by Jagach-chandra, 
44th in succession, according to the Tapa-gachha records, from Sudharman. 
These two historical gachhns or sects of the Jains have apparently been lost sight 
of in the maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. 


♦ Bishni. = Vaishnava. Between theUhaggar and Jumna rivers the Agarwal have two divisions, Bishni, 
orthodox Hindus, and jaini or Saraogi, a sect which worships Parasnath. There is, or used to be, a difficulty 
about intermarriage between those two sects. (Cf. Sirsa ^ ettlement Repoit § 89). 

f These include the Khandewal, Agarwal, Srimal, Vanswal or Oswal gots,'^ or gachhas according to Wilson 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, page 345. 

^ Probably as re-incarnations of the Jinas or Arhats* The Tapa-Gachhas by denying to their pontiffs 
that title may signify their rejection of theidoctrine that they re-incarnaie the Arhats. 
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The main divisions of the Jains which concern us are those of the Digam- 
bara, or naked, and the Swetambara, or white-clad, sects. Their origin is very 
obscure. According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha, (or Nigantha), who has been identified with Mahablr himself. 
Indeed it has been held that Mahabir only reformed an ancient order of naked 
ascetics. According to the Kharatara records the Digambaras arose in the time 
of the i8th pontiff, Chandra, whereas the Tapa-gachha account is that the name 
of the Nir-grantha sect was changed to Kotika-gachha as early as the time of the 

9th pontiff. It thus seems 
Date of likely that the Digambaras 

Digambara onti s. accession.' represent an older phase 

, II ... Sambat 


Bhadrabah'j 
Guptigupta 
Maghananlin 
linachandra 
Kundakunda 
Ind. Ant. XX 1891, page 341, XXI, page 570. 


4 

26 

36 

40 

49 


of belief than even Jainism 
itself, but, however this 
may be, it is certain that 
in the time of Bhadra- 
bahu, the 27th in suc- 
cession from Gotama, the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. 
The Digambaras forth -with split up into various sects or rather orders. 

The Digambara orders . — ^The successor of Guptigupta founded the great 
order of the Nandi Sangha, sakha, or school, which from its importance appears 
to have overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples, and 
which is, it would seem, often regarded as co-extensive with the whole Digamba- 
ra sect. These four orders were thus designated : — 


Order. 


I. — Nandi Sangha 


Synonyms. 

Parijata* Gachha. 
Balatkarat Gana. 


Titles of Munis. 


Nandin.J 

Chandra, 


Kirtti, 

Bhushana. 


II. — Sena Sangha 


V, 

1 


Pushkara Gachha. 
Surastha Gana. 
(Vrishabha Sangha). 


Raja, 

Vira, 


Bhadra, 

Sena. 


{ Chandra-Kapata 
Gachha. 

Kanura Gana. 
f Pushtaka Gachha. 

I 


IV.— Dewa Sangha -{ 


I^Desi Gana. 


Simha, Asrava, 

Khumbha, Sagara, 
Dewa, Naga. 


Datta, Langa. 


Founder. 

Maghanandin, who 
observed the 

period of the rainy 
season under a 
iiandi tree, 
{Ccdrcla tooiid), 

\ 

Vrishabha : who ob- 
served it under a 
Jinasena or scna 

tree. 

, Simha ; who ob- 

> served it in the 
, j cave of a lion. 

Dewa : who ob- 

j served it in the 
J- house of the 


...j 


courtezan 

datta. 


Deva- 


The Digambaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of doctrine 
and observance between all four orders, whose members alone can consecrate 
images. Collectively these four orders appear to be known as the Saraswati 
gachha^ though perhaps that term is in strictness only a synonym of the Nandi 
Sangha. So too they appear to be called Kundakundanwaya, or ^ the line of 
Kundakunda,' their fifth pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders 
would seem to be subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha, as they 
all four owe allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 


Later sects . — Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sakfias^ there 
arose four other sanghas^ vis.: the Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Goppa Sangha. 
But Mula Sangha means literally * the Original Communion and the term is 
also used of the whole Jain community and of the Digambaras before they spilt 
up into sects. 


♦ Parijata is the name of the celestial tree, and also of the coral tree {erythina indica), 
t The ‘ powerful ’ order. 

X Strictly speaking then these titles are confined to the Nandi order. 
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Still later there arose various panthis, such as the Visa-, Tera-, Gumana- 
and Tota-Panthis, i.e-, those who worship a book (pustaka) in lieu of an image. 
And a^^ainit is said that, in Sambat 1709, Lavaji of the Lumpaka sect,* together 
with one Dharmadasa, a cotton-printer, founded the mouth-covering Dhundakas. 

These divided into 22 sections (presumably the 

Indian Antiquary, 1892, page /2. Bais-tola), onc of which was Called Dhanaji. 

Ghana’s disciple was Bhudhara, and the latter’s disciple Raghunathji, whose 
disciple Bhishma founded the Terapanthis or Mukhabandhas (mouth-coverers.) 
^Vhether these sects are confined to the Digambaras or not ! cannot say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Kharataragachha 
records enumerate ten gachhabhedas, the last of which was founded as late as 
Sambat 1700, but whether these still exist or not I cannot say. Indeed I do not 
know if they are sects or orders, or merely theological schools. The Tapagachhas 
also have various divisions, such as the Vrihad- or Vada-, (Vata) gachlia, so 
called because Uddyotana consecrated Sarvedevasari, or, according to some, 8 
sufiSt under a large fig-tree ; {vata'). 

The Jain tenets. — The Jain Jinas, Tirthankaras or Arhantas were 24 in number 
each havin«' his separate cliinha or cognizance and being distinguished by 
the colour of his complexion. Images of one or more Arhantas figure in every 
Jain temple. Thus Risabha-Natha or Adinatha has as his cognizance the 
elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Sumati the curlew, and other Arhantas the 
lotus the swastika (doubtless a sun-symbol), the moon, a crocodile, the srivatsa 
(like 'a four-leaved shamrock in shape), a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoise, or a 
boar. Parasva-Natha’s cognizance was the hooded snake, {shesha-phani), and 
that of Mahavira, the last of the Jinas, a lion. These two latter, with Risabha- 
Natha are the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the 
antelope), and Nemi (the blue water-lily). To what primeval cults these jinas 
ynay pomt one can hardlj conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddhism and Jainism. 
Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be the same in every 
reliction Buddha was often called Jina, ‘ the victorious’: his death was the 
oii-noana : both Buddhists and Jains also employ the sieasiika or satya as a sacred 
Indian Antiquary, 1873, pages u, 134, 354- Symbol : the Buddhists also have or had 

18S4, page 191. a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. 

Further the Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearlv all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha’s, and Mahavira is said to have 
died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha’s death is assigned. The colossal 
statues of the Jains also resemble those of the Buddhists. 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has few features of interest. 
Their places of pilgrimage are five in number, vis., Satrunjaya, Parasnath, in 
TV A , rv \'i t 8S2 na-Tp 2 a 7 Bihar, Mount Abu, Girnar, and Chandra- 

ludion Antujuary Ai, i»» 2 , 24 / , . . ,, ... 

and IX.. isbo, pat^u gipi m the Himalayas. Ihe oldest Jain 

remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also sacred to Buddhists and Hindus (cf : 
paragraph 15 supra). Their holy seasons appear to be peculiar to themselves, 
but observance of the rainy season as a sacred period of the year is also 
characteristic of Buddhism. 


It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge from 
those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences are that the Jains 
repudiate the Vedas, and disavow the authority of the Brahmans. In other words 
they represent an element of Hinduism which never submitted to, or at an 
early period revolted from, the quasi-social supremacy of the Brahman castes, and 
in this thev have much in comm.on with the Buddhists and Sikhs. They also 
resemble the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complere exclusion of the Brahman. 

The Jain caste.~ln all 2,653 souls, chiefly in Hoshiarpur and Lahore, are 
returned as of the Jain caste. How far they constitute a true caste it is not 
possible to say, for the sect appears to be organized on two distinct but con- 

* This was a matam or mai^, (monastery), founded by the Lekhaka Lunka, in Sambat 1508, and from this 
mat the V^shauharas took their rise. 
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current principles, one based on natural descent and so on caste, the other 
sectarian, /.^.,on the beliefs of the different sub-sects within the sect. Hence arise 
cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated. For example the Nandi Sangl^a 
or order is also called the Nandi Amnaya, but amnaya means simply kiila or 
family, so chat Nandi Amnaya means the generations of Nandi.’ Gachha (with 
which gana is said to be synonymous) is used indifferently for the religious sects 
or orders, and for the natural groups within the caste there being 84 g.uhhas 
or gots, i.e.j families or races, of the Jains. Whether these are in any way con* 
nected with the spiritual gachhas or not I cannot say. 

36. Buddhism. — Our present figures are in curious contrast to those of 

1891, when no Buddhists 
w^ere returned except in Spiii, 
Lahul and Chamba. At 
the present Census Cham- 
ba has only returned 22,* 
and British Lahul, which 
adjoins Chamba-Lahul the 
Buddhistic part of Cham- 
ba) 983, nearly 50 per cent, 
less than in 18 ,1. On the 
other hand Kanaw^ar, which 
is quite as distinctly Tibe'an and Buddhistic as Lahul, now appears to have re- 
turned Buddhists for the first time, wh le the Mandi State returns 510, twodlfths 
of whom are females. In the latter a gon-pa or Buddhist monastery has, wdthin 
the last few years, been built at Rawal Sar, between Mandi town and Sujanpur. 
Dr. Vogel informs me that the principal image is that of Padma-vambhava or 
the * lotus-born’, who also takes a prominent place in the Lahul gon-pas where 
he is known as Guru Rin-po-che,t ^ the Teacher of Great Price,’ who introduced 
Buddhism mto Tibet, d he presence of these Buddhists in the State was how- 
ever solely due to the fact that the Sisu fair was held in Phagan, about the time 
of the Census, at Rawals^r. that lake being deemed peculiarly sacred by the 
Buddhists of China and Tibet. There are hardly any Buddhists resident in 
Mandi. 

In his report on Tahsil Chini Mian Durga Singh states that the ruling 
family of Bashahr is, according to the Shastras, held to be of divine origin, and 
the Lamaic theory is that each Kaja of Bashahr is at his death reMncarn<ited as 
the Guru Lama or Guru of the Lamas, whom I understand to be the Dalai I.ama, 
of d'ibet. There is also another curious legend attached to the Bashahr family. 
For 61 generations each Raja had cniy ore son and it used to be the custom 
for the boy to be sent aw'ay to a village and not be seen by his father until his 
hair was cat for the first time in his sixth year. The idea that the first-born 
son is peculiarly dangerous to his father’s lif- is not confined to Bashahr. Both 
these legends originate in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, which is prevalent 
in the hills of the North-East Punjab and indeed throughout these Provinces. 

An account of Buddhism In Kanawar will be found in Gerard’s account of 
Koonawar, published in 1841. His account agrees in all material points with 
Mr. A. H. Diack’s description of Buddhism in Lahul. 
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Islam. 

37, The Mohammadan population. — As we have seen In paragraph 2 of 
this chapter, the Mohammadan population has increased rap’dly, in comparison 
with the Hindu element, in the past decade. Even in the Districts and States in 
which it shows a decrease, we find that the Hindus show, as a rule, a far greater 
„ ^ , decrease, as for instance in 

Subs,d.aryTabe,.B. ^ the Native States of Loha- 

ru and Dujana, and in the Districts of Ambala, Montgomery, and Gujrat. On the 


* 341 should however be a'^de ' to the Chambi figures a? most of the Buddhists have been returned under the 
came of B ot Hindus in that State. 

t The I' evd. Mr. Heyd-^* gave the name as Padmapmi (see the account in the Kangta G'Jwtttetr, Part III, 
page iSC For Rin-po-che see Monier Williams' Buddhism, page 284. Rm-po-che is also a title of the Dalai Lame 
of Lhasa. 
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other hand in Nahan State the Mohammadan population has diminished by nearly 
a third and in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, and jhelum the Mohammadan population has 
decreased, whereas the Hindu has increased, or not decreased so fast as the Mo- 
hammadan element. In jhelum I think emigration of a temporary character 
explains tlds falling off, which amounts to nearly 3 per cent. In the other areas 

one might suggest that 
the figures point to a re- 
trogression of Mohamma- 
danism in the Himalayan 
area, whose pooulation is 
essentially Hindu, but in 
Chamba, Suket, Mandi 
and Simla the Moham- 
madans have increased 
far more rapidly than the 
Hindus, so that these lo- 
cal fluctuations cannot be 
explained. I he increase 
in the Mohammadan po- 
pulation is most marked 
in the margmally noted 
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tracts, in each of iv'hlch it exceeds lo per cent. 

The extension of the Census Operations to the Kurram Valley has added 
51 475 souls :o the Mohammadan population, and the census of the Shirani 
C'^untry has added another 12,371. In the Biloch trans-Frontier 2 ;,Q5I Mcham- 
madans were enumerated as against 5,902 in iSgr, so that the Mt»hammadan 
population of the two Provinces is now 14,141,122 souls as against 12,915,643 in 
1891. 

38 The Sects of Islam. — The figures given in the Subsidiary Table VI 
appended to this chapter are arranged in the order followed by Mr. Maclagan 
in his Census Report of .892, paras 131-147- There are but few remarks to be 
made on the figures, and these will be made under each sect. Comparison with 
the returns of 1891 is difficult as only males over 15 have now bee»^ tabulated. 

In the two Provinces the 
figures for the three main 
sects give the marginal 
percentages, on the total 
Mohammadan population, 
but the increase in the 
numbers of the bhias and 
t Males over 15 only. ^ Ahl-i-Haclis is probably 

not so great as these figures would indicate, because adult males are more likely 
to be returned as belonging to these sects than females or young children. On the 
other h ind these figures do not include the various sects, Qadria, Jalali, Nau- 
shahi, etc. 
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Next to nothing has been added since 1891 to onr knowledge of the Moham- 
madan sects in these Prov^ince?, The Revd. Edward Sell's Faith of Islam, 
originally published in 1880, reached a second edition in i8g6, but the author 
resided in Southern India, and does not even mention the Chishtis wno appear 
to be confined to the North of India. There is however a good deal of indige- 
nous literature on the subject of the Mohammadan sects, but very little of it 
is accessible to Europeans, though the Chishtis have published more than one 
work on their tenets. This literature merits more attention than it has hither- 
to received, but it is singularly unattractive in form, and requires tne most careful 
use as it is, historically, inaccurate and confusing. 

After describing briefly the two newest sects of Islam which have arisen in 
the Punjab, 1 shall give some notes on the Shia sect and its developments. 
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39. The Ahmadiyas.— 'I he sect return shows 1,113 f^ollowers, males over 
15, of Mirza Ghulani Ah - ad of Kadian in the Gurdaspur Gistrict In October 
1900 in view of the approaching census, this sect adopted the designation of Ah- 
madiya, and our return is probably a complete one. 1 he leader of the sect is a 
Barlas Mughal, whose family came from Persia, in the time of Babar and obtained 
a in the present District of Gurdaspur. Beginnirg as a Maulavi with a 
^ ^ ^ special mi' sic to 'he sweepers, the Mirza 

Gurdaspur Oazetteer, icQi*g 2 , page 01. . 1 1 i • i i 

eventually advanced claims to be the 
Mahdi or Messiah, expected by Moharnmadans ai d Christians alike. I'he sect 
houever emphatically repudiates the doctrine that the Mahdi cf Islam will be a 
warrior ar.d relies on the Sahib Bokhari, the most authentic of the traditions, 
which savs ‘ he shall wage no wars, but discontinue war for the sake of leligion, ’ 
In his voluminous writings the Mirza has combated the doctrine of Jihad and the 
sect is thus opposed to the extreme section of the Ahl-i Hadis. 


40. The Ditte-Shahis — The following account of a new unorthodox sect 
of Mohammadan origin by Lala Piara Ram, Extra Assistant Commissioner, is of 
interest : — 


“ The only religious sect requiring notice in the Gnjrat District is that of the Ditce- 
Shahi Musa'mans. 7 'he sect is not an influential one, but. as it sometime- attracts atten- 
tion, a brief description of it will be us ful. Ditte-S'^ali, the founder of the sect, wa^ an 
Arain of iruk Kalan, abou*" three njiles east of Gujiat town. At ti e age cf 40 he became a 
disciple of a named Mian Mohammad Fanali ef Sheikhpur in Gujrat and l aving given 
up worldly pursuits began to If ad a retired life. His creed was a simple one : he exhorted 
peoj'le to do good actions and disregard outward ceremonials. He wore red clothes and 
is said to have given up the religious duties enjoined b} Islam People flocked to him in 
large numbers, and liave him preseCits, which were taken care of by his sister's son Mian 
Muhammad Yar. He made some disciples and died about jo years ago. He was suc- 
ceed( d by Mian Mul am mad Yar who is now considered the head of the sect 

Th« re is no learned man among the Ditte-Shaliis and t' e 5ect do not possess any bocks 
or literature. Jhf y discard the ordinary rebgit us ( uties obser\ed by Musalm.ins and 
consider Ditte Shah to be the real Rasul ol God and feel so much reverence for him that 
others think that they bed eve him to be not diflerent from (iod. d lie in'tiated Ditte- 
Shahis .;Lalposh) wear red clothes and also ornamen’s and lead a cherrful hfe On tiic 
occasion ol the anniversary of Ditte Shah’s death, which is on the cth of Bhadon, they 
hold a lair at his tomb in Suk Kalan, singing and dancing and expressing jov on the 
occasion. It a Dittf-Shahi dies his bier is acenmpann d by singing putmsand a large 
concourse of people assemble. 1 he present bead i.f the sect js about 50 vears of age, and 
though iHiterate is resp< cted by ail There are aPo i 2 or other n en. disciples ot Ditte- 
Shall, who are regarded as initiated and are therefore objects of veneration. 

The e>act number of followers is not known but is believed to be a thousand ormore. 
Three fairs are held : — 

(1) Fair of Shah Khursbed held in Sialkot. This is held in the month of Chet, 

when Ditte-Shahis assemble at Suk and start together for Sialkot. 

(2) Fair of Muliammad Panah, the spiritual guide of Ditte Shah. This is held in the 

month of Har at Sheikhpur. 

(3) Fair of Ditte Shah. Ibis is held in Bhadon at Suk where there is a tomb of 

Ditte Shah. 


The belief among the common people is that Ditte Shah was a pious man who 
led a good life and was a Fakir. He used to dress at times like a woman, but was 
free from sem^uality. Whatever be received frf>m the people be distributed in alms. He is 
said to have made no disciples, but on his death a ton b was erected to him which is looked 
upon with respect by the ignorant people Amongst the orthodox Muf^almans Ditte Sl ahis 
are considf red to be heretics, it is said that they number about 2,000 persons. Some 
have actually returned themselves as Ditte-Shahi. ” 

The number of this sect which appears in our returns Is 7 ! 

41. The Shias — As in previous Censuses there can be but little doubt that 
our figures for ShioS are considerably below the mark. The Shia is allowed, and 
even encouraged, to conceal his creed, if its exposure would be inconvenient. 
Even in Bahawalpur the Shias only amount to 3 4 per cent, of the total Moham- 
madan population. 
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The history of the Shias and of their tenets is one of the most obscure, as 
it is one of the most fascinating, problems in the history of religion. Its origin 
dates back to the earliest period of Islam and may be briefly traced as follows. 

42. The Quraish. — The sanctity of the tribe in which Mohammad was born • 
dates from 440 A D., or nearly two centuries before the Prophet’s power reached 
its zennh, in which year Koshai acquired for his family the guardianship of the 
Ka’bah — the four-square sacred stone at which the gazelle was sacred — at 
Mecca Before the birth of Mohammad two rival factions were formed, the 
Hashmites and the Umawiyah, and the feud passed on from generation to 
generation. Mohammad was a descendant of Hashimi and his bitterest oppo- 
nents were the men of the I'mawiyah party, who after his death reopened the feud 
and eventually killed the sons of Ali. Thus within Islam from the earliest times 
there have been two great movements. The first is represented by the Sunnis. 
The other, represented by the Shias, rests more on Mohammad’s personal sanctity, 
on the ‘light of Mohammad,’ which descended to Ali and from him passed on to 
the true Imams, "ho alone are the lawful successors of the prophet. And there is 
a third element, the philosophical, mystic doctrines of Sufiism, which has appa- 
rently influenced both movements to some extent. Moreover it is important to 
bear in mind the history of the Moslems in any attempt to discuss the tenets of 
the modern > ohammadan sects, and not to assume that all departures from the 
orthodox creed of Islam are due to Shia influence. 

43 The Shia tenets. — The Usui or fundamental tenets of the Shias or 
‘ followers ’ of Ali are five: — (1) the unity of God, (2) his justness, (3) the 
divine mission of all the pr' phets. of whom Mohammad is the chief, (4) to con- 
sider Ali, the Khalif, and his descendants from Hasan to ‘ Al-Mahdi,’ the 
twelve Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these the fourth has led to the 
greatest dissensions in Islam. The Shia doctrines rest on the absolute sanctity 
of the descendants of Ali, to whom in consequence almost divine honours are paid : 
the Sunnis, while respecting the house of Ali, accord them no authority, and thus 
the tenets of the two great sects are irreconcileable. Yet so deeply rooted is this 
belief in inherited sanctity that the Sunnis hold in theory, that the Khalif must 
be of the Quraish tribe, though in practice the rule has never been observed. 
This doctrine of inherited sanctity is dependent on, or at least closely connected 
with, the belief in tlie metempsychosis, and has rendered it possible for the 
S'lia sect to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet of the 
unitv of God was eventually evolved a system of pantheism. This was due, 
probably, to the introduction of the Sufi doctrines, which occurren in the second 
oenturv of the Hijra, and had been preceded even then by an earlier mysticism. 
Derived probably from sut, wool, the term Sufi w'ould appear to imply renuncia- 
tion of the world, for ascetics were al.rays so clad Tlie initial inspiration {ilh’itn) 
is gained by rept'atmg in absolute seclusion the name of Allah, until the utterance 
becomes mechanical, and then divine enlightenment ensues as in the yoga. The 
esoteric teaching of the Sufis compares stnsu.ality to ecstasy, and in this too has 
analogies in the Shaktak practices. As an organization Sufiism recojiiiizes two 
grades, persons of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity being divided into two 
classes, V13. : — (1) the ontjas, or those who are authorized to establish bai'i.t, or 
spu i.ual disciples hip, and (2) the g hair -ninjas or those not so authorized, who 
are engaged only in the amelioration of « 1/5 or self. The Quran is valued as a 
divine revelation but in practice the voice of the Pir or spiritual director is 
substituted for it, and the niur-'d or disciple has no further responsibility. Here 
again we find a resemblance to the Guru-sikhi system of spiritual relationship 
in Sikhism. 

44. The Shia sects.— The doctrine of the Imamate contained w’ithin it the 
germs of schism. The imamat being a light fiur) which passes ^by natural 
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descent) from one to the other, the Imams are prophets and divine, and this 
heritage is inalienable. Thus the second Imam, Hassan the eldest son of Ali 
could resign his title of Khalif, but not his Imamat which had descended to 
him and on his death passed by his inheritance to Hosein. Its subsequent 
devolution followed the natural line of descent, thus : — 



In the time of Ali II, the fourth Imam, the Imamites, as we may term the 
Shias, formed themselves into a secret order, with a series of seven degrees, into 
each of which its votaries were formally initiated. This movement transformed 
the Shia sect or faction into a secret society, or group of societies, and had far- 
reaching results, though at first it appears to have been merely a measure of 
self-defence against the oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by 
the great Shia schism, which arose out of a dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamat. Jafir, the sixth Imam, nominated Ismail, his eldest son, but on the 
latter^s premature death he declared that Musa was his heir, to the exclusion of 
Ismail's children. The succession to the Imamat was thus governed by the 
usual rules of inheritance, the uncertainty of which has so often led to fratricide 
and civil war in eastern empires. The claims of Ismail were supported by one 
party among the Shias, despite the declaration of Jafir, and thus was founded 
the Ismailia sect. The other party, the Imamites, supported the claims of Musa, 
and this sect of the Shias believes that the twelfth Imam, Mohammad, is still 
alive, that he wanders over the earth, and is destined to re-appear. The Ismail- 
ians on the other hand hold that the last visible Imam was Ismail, after whom 
commenced the succession of the concealed Imams. And to go back for a moment 
the Nosairians held that Ali was the last, as well as the first, Imam, and it thus 
appears that the Shia sects originated, historically, in divergent views as to the 
personal claims of the Prophet’s natural descendants to succeed to the Imamat. 

45. The Ismailians. — The history of the Ismailians Is of great interest not 
only in itself but also in that the tenets of the sect are still a living force in the 
Mohammadanism of this part of India. History does not tell us what became 
of the children of Ismail, but their sacred character lent itself to the foundation 
of one of the most remarkable and important organizations kno^vn to history. 
The Ismailians were first organised by Abdulla, a native of the Persian Province 
of Khuzistan, w^ho retained or revived the organization of the sect into orders 
which had been introduced in the time of the fourth Imam. His successors 
however gave an entirely new character to the sect. The descendant — probably 
a spiritual, not a natural descendant — of Abdullah the Ismailian proclaimed him* 
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self the legitimate descendant of AH and Fatima, and assuming the title of 
Ah iNIahdl. usually given to the last Imam, founded the Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt. His descendant Mohammad-ibn-Ismall indeed went a step further and 
accepted the doctrine that the Khalif was an incarnation of the invisible Imam 
and as such a god on earth, abandoning apparently the pretence of actual descent 
from AH. To this teaching the sect of the Druses owes, in some obscure way, 
its origin, and the idea that the Mahdi need not necessarily be re-incarnated in a 
descendant of AH was fruitful in its results, for to it may be traced the claims of 
various Imams to that title. In India Sheikh Alai of Agra claimed to be ATMahdi 
and as among his disciples was Sheikh Mubarik, the father of Abdul Faiz, the 
Wazir of Akbar, it is probable that that emperor was greatly influenced by Mah- 
davi ideas. To the same teaching may be ascribed the origin of the Babi sect in 
modern Persia, whose doctrines appear not to have penetrated to India, and 
various other movements in the Mohammadan world. 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Ismailians were on the 
w’ane, the sect wms revived, in Syria, by Hasan Ibn Sabah, who was like Omr 
Khavyam a companion and protege of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Wazir of Alp Arslan, 
Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the order, which he divided into seven grades, one 
of which was called the Fidwi, or ‘ consecrated,’ and \vhich became popularly 
known as the Hashishi, or hemp-eaters, a term soon corrupted into Assassin in 
the European languages. Of this order Hasan w^as the first Sheikh, or 
chief, a title somewdiat unfortunately translated Grand Master, seeing that the 
Sheikh claimed to be — at least in the person of Mohammad Kiah, the third 
Sheibh. — an incarnation of the concealed Imam, wielding supernatural powers, 
and I t Hierely the head of a militant religious order. 

From their stronghold at Alamat in the Elburz* the Sheikhs dominated 
Mohammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of assassination, during a 
century and a half, until, towards the close of the thirteenth century, the last Sheikh 
w’as overthrown by Hulaku Khan, the descendant of Zenghiz Khan. The sect 
ho\vever wms not exterminated, and, though it bad lost its powder, continued to 
exist, but rather as a sub- sect of the Ismailians than as an independent organiz- 
ation, in Irak and the anti-Libanus. Its present head, a lineal descendant of the 
fifth Sheikh, is His Highness the Agha Khan of Bombay, who has a considerable 
follow'ing in the Punjab and the regions of the Hindu Kush, 

46. The Sufi orders. — The Sufis have, in addition to their various sects, 
thirty-two orders, whose origins and relations to the various sects are exceedingly 
obscure, but in certain cases they resemble the sects In that their founders w^ere 
descendants of AH and as such shared In the inherited sanctity of the Imams. 

Of these orders the oldest is the Qadria, founded about iloo A.D. by 
Abdul-Oadir Jilani, a descendant of AH through the martyr Hasan, according 
to the genealogies preserved in India, though the Shias are said to deny his claim 
to this descent. 

The Qadria sect has had several branches in India, as for example the 
Muqimia, Pakrahmania and Naushahi.f Closely connected w’ith the Qadria is 
the Saharwardi erder, founded circa 1200 A.D. in Baghdad, and established in 
the Punjab by Baha-ud-din Zakarla or Bahawal-Haqq, Multani, a fellow travel- 
ler of Sayad jalal, tw^o centuries later. From this sect again branched off the 
Jalalis. 

Another of the thirty-tw^o Sufi sects w’as the Naqsh-bandi or mystics, founded 
about 1300 A.D. in Persia, by Pir Mohammad. One of the earliest leaders of 
this sect was Haji Bektash, wdio was succeeded by Khoja Ahmad ; the Bektash, 
also called Qizzil-bash or Kizzilbash, appear, how^ever, as a separate sect or 
order in the list given by Cooke Taylor in his History of Mohammadanism, 

Lastly the Chishtia sect, founded in Khorasan, and introduced into the 
Punjab by Khwaja Farid-ud-din Shakar-Ganj, (usually knowm as Baba Farid 

* Elburz, the Sanskrit Haraithi, would seem to have been famous for its hemp {Soma) in Vedic times. (Olden- 
berg, Religion ot the Veda, page 178), 
t See paragraph 29 supra. 
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Shakarganj), In the thirteenth century, and revived in the Punjab by Khwaja 
Nur Mohammad, the Qlblai Alim of Maharav, in the Bahawalpur State, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, is the most important Sufi order 
in the Punjab, in which province it has fifteen gaddis. 

And yet again from this sect branched off the Nizamias or disciples of 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-dm Aulia Dehlavi, or Mohammad bin Ahmad Danial, a 
disciple of Khwaja Farid-ud-din Shakar-Ganj. This sect does not appear in our 
returns. 

47- The Roshanias. — From the earliest times of Islam there have existed 
sects professing doctrines not inculcated in the Koran, or even condemned by it. 
These doctrines appear to have been from time to time revived in Persia, and in 
Khorassan, which from the very first age of Islam had been the fruitful parent of 
heresies : there appeared the Ravendis, who taught the doctrines of the trans- 
migration of souls and the successive incarnations of the Deity. With these 
were associated social doctrines advocating community of women and the equal 
distribution of property.^ In the middle of the 16th century there was in the 
Punjab a revival of these doctrines, headed by Bazid, an Ansari Sheikh, who was 
born at Jullundur, where descendants of his family still live. Bazid adopted the 
title of Pir Roshan or the Apostle of Light, apparently in allusion to the ^ light 
of rdohammad,’ but he was called by his ' orthodox' opponents Pir Tarik or the 
Apostle of Darkness. He laid aside the Koran, taught that nothing existed 
save God, and that no set form of worship, but only implicit obedience to his 
Prophet, was required. He also preached communism of property, and his 
followers practised community of women. The sect was for a time powerful. It 
embraced half the Pathan nation, yet Bazid was imprisoned by the Government 
of Kabul and only released on payment of a heavy ransom. After this Hashtna- 
gar became his seat, but on his death the sect languished. Its most active 
supporters were the Afridis of Tirah, the Yusafzais having been re-converted to 
orthodoxy, and in 1587 Akbar in person defeated Jalal-ud-din, the son of Bazid, 
in an expedition against the Roshanias of Tirah and the neighbouring hills. 
Nevertheless Jalal-ud-din, a son of Roshan, obtained possession, for a time, of 
Ghazni in 1600. In i6u, however, the Roshanias, having caused a revolt at 
Kabul, were put down with great slaughter and the sect died out, its tenets continu- 
ing to be professed only by Bazid^s descendants in Tirah and Kohat, and by 
some of the Bangash and Orakzaif Pathans. 

The family of Bazid itself, however, was not exterminated in 1611, for the 
sons of Jalal-ud-din received Mau Shamsabad near Agra in jagir, through 
the influence of the Wazir of Shah Jahan, Sa’ad-ullah Khan, who was himself, 
according to tradition, a disciple of Bazid. But how far the doctrines of the 
sect survived is by no means clear : although that they have greatly influenced 
Mohammadan beliefs in these Provinces appears certain, for a number of songs 
which commemorate the miracles of Sheikh Darwesh and other members of Pir 
Roshan^s family are still sung by faqirs in the Punjab, and in these songs allusions 
Legends of the Punjab, Volume III, pages 158- are made to the Sayads of Bokhara on the 
217 (page 163 and page 175). hand, and on the other to the spiritual 

influence of the family on Sher Shah Sayad Jalal (of whom I shall speak later). 
It would indeed appear probable that the Roshania heresy was a Shia develop- 
ment. The name of the sect, its persecution by orthodox Islam, and its 
doctrines, all point to this conclusion, but the doctrine of metempsychosis, which, 
according to Bellew, Bazid professed, is exceedingly common and may not be 
confined to the Shias. It should however be noted that Raverty states that 
Bazid was a Sufi, but, having been a disciple of Mulla Suliman, Jalandhari, he 
became initiated into the tenets of the Jogis and so converted to the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, to which he added the dogma that the most complete mani- 
festations of the divinity were made in the persons of holy men. Both these 
doctrines were however far older than the Roshanias. 

48. The recent history of Shiaism. — The above notes will have shown 
that from the earliest times the Shias were found chiefly among the non-Arabian 

* Possibly the custom of vesh found amongst certain Afghan tribes is alluded to. It would be worth while 
enquiring whether the custom of vesk is in any way connected with Shiaism. 

t Probably spiritual descendants of the Roshanias, 
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races of the Mohammadan world, and that by the irony of fate the descendants 
of the Prophet found their most zealous supporters amongst the alien peoples. 
As we come down to modern times we find that Shiaism becomes more and 
more a question of race, or, in India of caste, its tenets finding a more congenial 
soil, as far as one can see, among the races of Iranian and Indian origin than 
among those of Arabian descent, or those which have come under Arabian 
influences, and it will thus be of interest to give some details as to the races 
and castes which profess Shiaism. 

49. The races of the Shias. — It has been observed above that Pir 
Roshan found followers among the Pathans, yet no Afghan or Pathan* is a Shia 
at the present day. The Shias of Afghanistan are the non-Afghan races such as 
Hazaras, Kizzilbash, Tajiks, Farsiwans, Badakhshanis, Roshanis, etc., and in 
Kurram the Turis, who have further compelled the Bangash to adopt that 
creed. 

The above tribes are ethnologically of great interest, but we know little of 
them. 

The Turis are the dominant tribe in the Kurram Valley (in which curiously 
enough is a village called Jalandhar). Probably of Punjabi origin they are said 
to be allied to the Khattars of Fatehjang and are closely related to the Jajis. 
Their occupation of Kurram dates from at least four centuries back, for they 
are mentioned by Babar in his Memoirs, and they are now thoroughly Afghanized, 
except in religion. They are divided into two factions, Drewandis or the fol- 
lowers of their old Sayads, who appear to be Bokharis, and Mian Murids or 
adherents of the Tirah Sayads, whose influence was imported into the Valley in 
1820 A. D. 

Each family has Its hereditary mourners, who possess great influence and 
take the place of the viullahs in the Pathan tribes— there being no mullahs 
among the Turis, who as Shias pay great reverence to Sayads— and the matim 
kotha, or mourning house of the village, at which every Friday and for_i3 days 
In the Moharram all the villagers assemble, is the centre of their religious life. 
They must make, if means permit, a pilgrimage to Karbala and Mashhad, and are 
closely connected with Persia, Shalozon village being closely connected with 
the provinces of Mazenderan and Azarbeljan. On the other hand few go to 
Mecca. Their celebration of the mourning in the Moharram is of intense earn- 
estness, and the Christian martyr {shahid) who was killed at Karbala by the 
side of the sons of Ali is still commemorated in the sermons of the Sayads at 
this time.f 

The K is silbash.— KxzzWhdish, ox rtA-\\Q 3 .A, Is an offensive nick-name given 
by the Turks to the Bektash of Cappadocia, Shias in faith, or with a religion 
which is a strange mixture of Shiaism, Paganism, Manichaeism, and Chrls- 
journai Anthropological Institute, 1900 ; page tianity. They wcrc transplanted frorn 
305. c/ Punjab Census Report, 1883, j 510. Persia by the Turks, and are a people of 

remarkable individuality. 294 numbers of this tribe are shown in our returns 
and they are found chiefly in the centre and east of the Punjab. It is noteworthy 
that none are now returned from Peshawar. 

The Shias of the Hindu Kush . — The Shia doctrines are widely spread in 
the Hindu Kush, being found in Skardo and Nagar, where their followers out- 
number the Sunnis, and also in Gilgit. The territories of Yasin, Hunza, Shignan, 
Roshan, VVakhan and Sarlkal are inhabited by a sect called Mullai or Moghli,f 
the adherents of H. H. the Agha Khan of Bombay, who also has many followers 
among the Hindu Jhiwars and Sunars of the North-West Punjab. How far this 
sect is an off-shoot of the Shias I cannot say, but they appear now to be 
dissenters from, and opposed to, that sect. 

* Mr. Merk is of opinion that the Shias of Tirah are the spiritual descendants of the Roshanias. 

t This account of the Turis is based on the latest information available, but it should be noted here also that 
Faverty regarded the Turis as Roshanias, not as Shias* Th^ Turis have cr had a curious custom. When they 
meet a stranger they ask first if he is ' straight * or ‘ crooked ’ putting the forefinger to the forehead first straight, 
then bent. By * straight ^ they mean ‘ Shia \ 

X Possibly these names are preserved in the place-names of Mullahi Tola (in Attock) and Ueb Moghali in 
Bahaw^Llpur. 
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The Oraksai Shins. --kmong the Orakzai Pathans the Shia is distinguished 
by his reverence for the Sayads who take the place of the mullahs among the 
Sunnis. The Sayad's person is sacred, his curse is feared, and all the property 
of his disciples ( murids ) is at his disposal. The Shias often visit Karbala, add 
All’s name to the kalima, and pray with open, not folded, aims, resting the forehead 
on a sijda-gah, (a round stamped piece of baked clay about i^" in diameter), which 
every Shia carries, together with a rosary of many coloured beads, of Karbala 
clay, and a comb, all of Karbala manufacture. Like the Turis they have matim 
khanas in lieu of mosques, and the only influential mullahs amongst them are those 
who can recite the elegies {niarsias) on the deaths of Hasan and Hosein. As 
elsewhere the Shias are more careful about ceremonial than Sunnis, for they 
refuse food cooked by a Hindu, though they may take uncooked articles from his 
hands. Nor will they eat anything halai’d by a Sunni, or hares, or the kidneys of 
sheep and goats. A Shia can be recognized by the fashion of his turban and the 
dark khaki colour of his clothes, as well as by the absence of whiskers, and the 
separation of the beard from the moustaches, the upper lip being shaved for a 
finger’s breadth. The Shia may smoke tobacco in a bowl {chilam), which is 
forbidden to the Sunni by the mullahs. The Nauroz is especially a Shia festival. 
Shias take Sunni wives, who become converts after marriage, but do not often 
give a daughter to a Sunni. 

The origin of the Orakzai. — The Orakzai is a tribe of obscure origin and 
it is doubtful if they are true Afghans, though they are said to belong to the 
Karlanrai race, being descended from Kadi, the younger son of Karran, as are 
the Dilazak. The tribe itself claims descent from a Persian prince, Sikandar 
Shah, who was exiled {wrtikzai, lost or exiled) from his father’s kingdom, and 
took refuge with the Mohammadan king of Kohat, by whom he was employed 
to subdue the Tirahis of Tirah, who were then Hindus or non- Afghans, ruled by 
various rajas and divided into two branches Dilazak and Parbali. Sikandar 
Shah conquered the Tirahis, and on the death of the Kohat king claimed that 
region as his son-in-law, but was opposed by Banga, a Dum or musician of the 
Persian court, who had been despatched in search of the prince, but had passed 
himself off at Kohat as his brother, and obtained the second daughter of the king 
in marriage. Failing to conquer Banga Sikandar Shah returned to Tirah, and 
married a Tirahi woman as his second wife. After his death his descendants 
W'aged constant wars with the Bangash, or descendants of Banga, until the plain 
country was allotted the latter and the hills to the Orakzai. 


Bellew' assigns a common origin to the Orakzai, Afrldi, Bangash, etc., and 
says the Bangash were ousted from Zurmat in Waziristan by the Ghiljis and 
driven into Kurram, and thence into Mlranzai and Kohat, w'hence they expelled 
the Ghabris, Safis and Mangaris, three non-Afghan tribes, of whom the first may 
be the modern Ghebas of Tahsil Pindi Gheb in Rawalpindi. The Orakzai include 
however several tribes such as the Sheikhan, of Gardez in Waziristan, the bllshtis 
and Ali Khels, both originally Yusafzal, and the Malla Khels, of Ghilzai desent, 
who are not true Orakzai. These tribes however are not Shias, for that sect 
is practically confined to the Mohammad Khels, who include the tribes shown 

in the margin, though the Tazi, Bar Aud, 
and Lar Aud, three hamsaya or vassal sec- 
tions of the Tirah Sturi, or Afzal Khels, in 
Tirah, are also Shias. The Mohammad 
Khels are descendants of Bazid according to the tribal pedigree, and it is interest- 
ing to trace their connection with the shrines of the South-West Punjab, for the 
Sipayas have two shrines, one at Usi,* a ziarat of Pir Kamal Shah, a grandson of 
Makhdum Jahanian of Uch in Jhang, and the other a shrine of Pir Saidan Shah, 
a cousin of Makhdum Isa of Bilot in Dera Ismail Klian. 


Bar Mohammad Khels. 

Mani Khels, 

Sipayas. 

Abdul Aziz Khel, of the Kamal Khel section. 


The Chamkannis. — The Chamkannis, Para Cbamkannis or Chakmannis were 
a heretical sect of Persian Mohammadans, who fled from Persia to escape persecu- 
tion, and who were called Ali Ilahi, a sect of Shias (net mentioned in Cooke 


* Ushi, in Persia, was the birth-place of Khwaja Ouib-ud-din, who came to Ajmer and studied under 
Mu’in-ud-din Hasan Chishti, and thence migrated to Delhi. Amongst his disciples at Delhi were Khwaja 
Farid-ud-din Shakarganj and the emperor, Shams-ud-din Altamsh. (Punjab Notes and Queries, lSf4, 
§1054, quoting from the Tankh Makhzan), 
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Tavlor’s list of the thirty-two Shia orders). They had peculiar ceremonies and 
curious stories are told of the immoral proceedings connected therewith. A burn- 
ino- light was, it appears, an essential element in their rites, in which both sexes 
iomed, and on account of this light they were called by the Persians Chiragh- 
Kash* or ‘ lamp extinguishers.’ The Chamkanni appear now to be almost 
entirely Sunnis, though the Budh Khel section is still Shia. The tribe has four 


main sections : — 


Khwaja 


i. Khani Khel, 
_ , ( ii. Mirza Khel, 

Kaholi, Darra Khel, 

iv. Haji Khel, 


whose names suggest a quasi-sectarian organization. According to _ Afghan 
accounts the tribe was dispersed 500 years ago owing to a great famine, one 
branch going to Kabul, one to Peshawar (where they still hold Chamkanni 
village), and some to Hindustan, but the bulk of the tribe remained near the 
southern slopes of the Sufed Koh, west of Tirah, and held their own against the 
Orakzais and Turis. 

50. The castes of the shias. — The distribution of the Shia population 
is one of considerable interest. According to our returns they are found chiefly 
in Mianwali, Jhang, Shahpur, Rawalpindi and other Districts on the Indus, and 
in Kurram, but they are represented in nearly every district. Mr. Maclagan 
observes that the Shias of Gujranwala are mostly Bhattis, and those of Jhang 
Sials, under the influence of the Qoreshis of Hassan Balel and Shorkot, and of 
the Sayads of Uch: while in Jhelum the Shias are mainly Sayads, Mirasis and 
Kanjars. The Ghakkhars, who claim a Persian origin, used to be, according to 
Sir Lepel Griffin, many of them Shias, but it appears that they are now exclu- 
sively Sunni. 

'The Khojas . — Haji Sayad Sadr-ud-din’s tomb is at Trindah Gorge] in the 
peshhari of Gothchani of Bahawalpur. He was a contemporary of Sher Shah 
Sayad Jalal and is also called chaiirasi-rosawala or “having 84 shrines,” 
because 84 perfect saints had shrines in his time. This strongly reminds us of 
the 84 Siddhs of Gorakhnath. He converted many Hindus, to whom he is 
known as Machhar Hathf, to Islam, and appears to be the author of the Dasa- 
vatar, which describes the ten incarnations, nine of Vishnu and the tenth of AH, 
the son-in-law of Mohammad. His converts included many Khojas in Sind and 
they built the shrines of this saint and of his third son Sayad Ghias-ud-din at 
Uch. Sayad Hassan Kabir-ud-din or Hassan Darya was the eldest son of Sayad 
Sadr-ud-din. He was so called because he once met a party of Hindus on their 
wav from Sindh to the Ganges, and promised them they should see that river 
and the Jumna close by at the Panjnad or Indus. Upon his fulf.lling his promise 
they became converted. 

According to Burton, the Khojas of Sindh are Persian immigrants who do 
not worship in a mosque, but in a khano, or lodge, and are Ismailias, but they 
are not connected with the Punjab Khojas. The latter are undoubtedly, for the 
most part, converted Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, etc., and, though not 
returned as Shias, often belong to the QadriaJ or Chishtia sects, as is the case 
at Leia where they are numerous. Those of Dera Ismail Khan have a Pir 
at Maghiana, in Jhang, and another at Baghdad, but details are wanting. 
Again the Punjab Khojas are also independent of the Bombay Khojas 
and do not own any allegiance to His Highness the Agha Khan and they 
were probably converted to the Qadria and allied sects in the time of 
Akbar, whose association with the legends of the Jats and Khatris is curious. 
In the case of the latter, legend may w'ell have preserved something historically 

*Or lamp-bearers (?\ There is still a Mohammadan sect so named, as to which I have no 
particulars. 

t Machhar.=:mosqu\to, and is a common nick-name. It Is curious that so many saints have names of 
plants or animals. 

+ The Khojas of Jammu, who are converted Khatris (and apparently Brahmans and Aruras), call theniseltcs 
Sunnis, but are either of the Qadria or Naqshbandi sects. 
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true, for Akbar’s attitude towards the Hindus w’as one of extreme tolerance. 
To this day the Bhat at a Khatri wedding (in Bahawalpur) gives two cocoanuts 
to the bridegroom’s father, one in the name of Akbar, the other in the name of 
Todar Mai, Tannan, his minister. The story is attributed to the emperor’s 
practice of sending a cocoanut as a wedding-present to every Khatri, and may 
very possibly commemorate a policy of conciliation towards the Hindus in the 
Punjab which led to the acceptance of the Shia form of Islam by some of the 
castes above mentioned. Further traces of the Shia influence in Hinduism may 
be seen in the fact that the Brahmans of Goliana, a village in Tahsil Gujar Khan 
of Rawalpindi, are murids or disciples of Abdul-Qadir Jilani, while the Khatris 
of the Handa section reverence Sheikh Farid Shakar-Ganj as their patron saint, 
and take their sons for the maunan, or first hair-cutting ceremony, either to 
Pakpattan, or to a tank near Gujrat into which a brick from the saint’s shrine at 
Pakpattan has been thrown. The Mokol Khatris also employ a Qazi or Mullah 
at the janeo ceremony. 

The Parachas. — The term Paracha is applied, on the frontier, to any 
Mohammadan trader, most of the traders being converted Hindus. In the 
Punjab the term is also used loosely for any Hindu convert to Islam, but at 
Makhad, on the Indus, there is small distinct community claiming descent from 
two daughters of Naushirwan (r.e., a Persian origin), which goes by that name. 
Originally fire-worshippers, they were converted by Mohammad Mustafa, and 
became carpet-weavers, {Jirash), whence the name. They profess to be 
Sunnis, and are nearly all of the Qadria or Chishtia sects, few being Naqsh- 
bandis and none Saharwardias. There is a branch of the tribe called Sawal at 
Mullahi Tola in Attock, and they have a considerable colony at Bukhara, 

The Bara ScHadat. — The Bara Sa’adat of the Jumna-Ganges Doab, with 

Punjab Census Report, .883, § s^s- Eastern Sayads (of 

Delhi) are connected, enjoyed considerable 
political importance during the latter days of the Moghul empire. The Bara 
Sa’adat are avowed Shias*, and claim descent from Sayad Abdul Farsh Wasiti, i e., 
of VVasit, who in 391 A.H. came to India with Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi,and the 
Sayad’s three elder sons settled near Sirhind, being afterwards joined by the 
fourth son, whence as the Mohammadan conquests extended their descendants’ 
influence spread over Delhi, Mirath and the whole of the Doab. The term Bara 
is explained to mean ‘ outsider’ , because some of the Sayads lived in the country, 
as opposed to ‘ Shaharwala ’ applied to those who lived in the city of Delhi itself. 
Bara however could hardly be derived from bahir-wala , and it seems clear that 
it means ‘ twelve 

The Bara Sa’adat have a very curious organization. The people of each 
village have a special nick-name or designation, such as kutta, dog, (Kakroli 
village), owl (Sakrera), he-ass and she-ass (Ghalibpur and Sedipur). These 
at first sight look like survivals of ancient Arabian totem-clans, but there are other 
(and more numerous) names denoting trades, etc., such as, sweeper, bangle- 
maker, dum, green-grocer (Kunjra), barber, oilman, etc., and some even less 
flattering, such as chitora, funny, chutiya, fool, dar-id-harnaqat, ‘ house of folly,’ 
rustic, ghost and she-ghost {bhiit-ni), these terms may possibly be 
relics of a system of initiation into the degrees of a secret order, and they are 
paralleled in Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called 
the scullion, and so on. It is also conceivable that the term barah points to a 
former division into twelve degrees. The Sayads themselves explain that the 
nick-names are pass-words {pal'wal'), which clearly indicates that some such 
organization as those found among the Ismailians, once existed. 

51* The black and white factions. — At the risk of being tedious I 
insert here a few notes on these factions because they appear to be in some way 
connected with Shiaism. 

In the fifteenth century Khoja Mahtum Azyam, a Sayad and a descendant 
of the Prophet, of Bokhara, acquired considerable influence in Kashgar. This 




• Except one village (Latheri) and even they marry with the Shias of the Bara Sa’adat. 
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influence devolved upon his sons, the Imam Kalyan and the Khoja Isak Wali, 

, ,, . ... whose followers were Sufis, Darweshes 

and Duvans. 1 he brothers teaching 
differed little in essentials, but they founded two separate and bitterly hostile 
sects, the Ishkiya or Ak-Taulins (White-Mountaineers), and the Isakiyas or 
Kara^Taulins (Black-Mountaineers), fa('tioas which still exist. The quasi-civil 
or religious war between these sects or factions lasted for generations until the 
Chinese conquered Kashgaria, when it ceased, and the Khojas united to throw 
off the Chinese yoke which they succeeded in doing in 1864, but were supplanted 
by their comniander-in-chief in the sovereignty. 

Black and white factions also exist in Afghanistan, under the names of 
the Spin or white faction and the Tor or black faction, which prevail to the 
west of the well-known SamiUGarai strife. Of the tribes mentioned above the 
Turis are par excellence Spin Gund, and with them arc the Chamkannis and 
certain other tribes. The Orakzais are, pro forma. Tor Gund, but other tribes 
are zealously attached to that faction. There are further traces of these factions 
among the Khattars of Rawalpindi who are divided Into two branches, Kala 
and Chitta (black and white), and have a curious tradition that their founders 
Hashmi, Abdulla and Mustapha, were Arabs who came to Baghdad, in the time 
of Harun-ul-rashld, and thence to Bilochistan, where there are 9,000 ‘ Khattar 
Sulana ’ or Khattar houses or graves. With Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavl they 
raided into the Punjab and eventually settled at Bagh Nilab on the Indus, where 
they became Hindus (a tradition not perhaps as absurd as it looks), and thus 
their former employment of Brahmans at weddings is explained. That they 
were originally Shias may be conjectured from their former prejudite against 
eating hares. 

Whether these wide-spread Black and White factions had a common origin 
cannot be decided with certainty, but it is at least a plausible conjecture that 
they are survivals of former religious differences between Shia sects, and that the 
Gar-Samil strife may have had a similar origin. 

51. The extent of the Sufi influence. — Although the Census data 
appear to indicate that the Sufi influence is increasing they still fail to show how 
deep and wide-spread it must have been. If it be conceded that the Qadrias, 
Naushahis, Chishtias and their derived sects are to be regarded as Sufi off-shoots 
it will be found that the Sufi figures are very much below the mark. This may 
“ be proved from a 

consideration of the 
caste returns, for 
many districts, which 
show few or none in 
the sect-returns, 
show considerable 
numbers as Qadria, 
Naushahi or Chishti 
by caste, and as this 
is a point of some 
importance I give 
the figures in detail 
in the margin. It is 
moreover probable 
that the numbers of 
these castes, which 
have been returned 
as sects of faqirs^ 
are considerably un- 
derstated, as for in- 
stance Patiala only 
returns 1,071 Chish- 
tls (by caste), but at 
Gharam in this State 
is the shrine of 
Mohammad Sayad 
Miran Bhlk, a dis- 
ciple of Shah Ab-ul- 


Castes op the — 


DistricU. 


Total ... 

Hi'Sar 
Robtak ... 
Gurgaon ... 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa 

KaUui ... 

Hoshiarpur 

Ludh-.ana 

Jullundiir ... 

Maler Kotla 
Ferozepore 
Farid kot ... 

Phulkian States ... 

Montgomery 
Lahore ... 
Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur 
Slalkot 
Gujranwala 
Gujrat 
Shahpur ... 

Jhp-lum 
Miinwaii ... 

Chenab Colony 

jhang 

Multan 

Bahu'^.'jlpur 

Muzaffarga-h 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

hanu 

Dera Ismail Khan 


( Patiala 
< N'lbha 

ijind 
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Muali, of the Chi«htia order. This is said to be one of the principle shrines of 
the order, and the numbers returned as Chishlis by caste probably do not 
represent the total number of its followers. 

Again Patiala only returns 432 Qadrias by caste, yet as it contains the 
shrine of Jogi Shah, Qadria, at Masijan, the number of Qadrias must be a good 
deal larger. It is almost certain that in the frontier districts at least the numbers 
of these sects have been greatly understated, and this tendency to concealment 
has doubtless afiecied the returns in most districts cisTndus. It is noticeable that 
only 22 iNaqshbandis by caste are returned in both Provinces. 

The Chishti and Qadria castes . — The present figures are very remarkable, 
the total numbers now returned as Chishti by caste alone being 12,943 or nearly 

thrice as many as the 
numbers returned as 
Chishtis by sect or 
caste in 1881. Of 
these 7,096 are males 
and 5,849 are females, 
so that the order or 
sect would appear to 
have now developed 
into a caste, a theory 
borne out by the 
remarks in paragraph 
518 of the Census Report of 1883. The Chishti caste is very widely spread, 
being found in every important District and State, except in Peshawar, Kohat 

and Hazara. It has 
increased, according 
to our returns, princi- 
pally in the South- 
East of the Punjab, 
as the marginal 
figures show. It may 
be noted that in 
Gurgaon the shrine 
of Sheikh Ahmad 
Chishti is mainly 
frequented by Hindus. 


j 

Chishtis. 

■ ■■ ■ 

By caste. 

By sect. 

191 

12.945 

(295'* 

1891 

8,6^1 
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1881 
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* Males otter 1$ only. 
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1891, 

Rohtak 




92 


Gurgion 




X 5*0 

... 

Delhi ... 






Kai nal 




6^2 

47 

Ambaila ... 

Jhelum 




406 

102 

21 

10 


In the south-west of the Punjab it seems clear that the Qadrias, Naushahis, etc., 
are being absorbed into the Chishti caste but in other parts the Qadrias uould 
seem to be forming a separate caste and they are certainly increasing in numbers, 
as in 1891 only 2,921 Qadrias by caste were returned, or less riian half the 
present figures. 

53. Mohammadanism in the South-West Punjab.— It will probably 
give a better idea of the Mohammadanism of the South-West if some of the 
characteristic local shrines are described, than if any generalizations be 
attempted. 


In the Kardari of Bahawalpur, at Musafarkhana, are the seven tombs of 
Ali Ashab, of which five are nine yards in length, while the sixth is three yards 
long, and the seventh is invisible. These are the tombs of six of the companions 
of the prophet, Ali, Gul Sahib, Ahmad, Pir Zakria, Mubarik and Langra Sahib 
and they are visited by the sick, by those who want offspring, by thieves who 
desire success, and so on. Seven fairs are held, on all the Fridays in Jeth and 
on three Fridays in Har. Cattle are also brought to the shrine to be cured of 
disease. Hindus also make vows to the shrine but they have a special ritual 
for when a Hindu makes his offering he and his wife must fast, but he may 
cook a kid’s liver, with which, when, blessed by the mujaivar of the sltrine, his 
wife may break her fast. At such times no Hindu can be polluted by touch. 
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Near Mau Mubarik lies Khaki Suhaba, (also named after a companion of 
the prophet), a shrine at which vows are made for offspring of man or beast. 
If the prayer is granted, a thick cord is presented to the shrine, the trees round 
which are full of hanging ropes thus presented. 

But the centre of Mohammadan influence in the South-West lies at Uch 
Sharif, in Bahawalpur, the ancient Deogarh or ‘ fort of the god.' There are two 
Sayad families at Uch, the Bukhari and the Jilani, the former of which has an 
interesting religious history. 

54 The Bukhari Sayads of Uch* — This family traces its descent to Plr 
or Makhdum Sher Shah Sayad Jalal-ud-din, Surkhposh, Bukhari, also entitled 
Adam the second, because of the numerous families which claim descent from 
him and generally known as Sayad Jalal or Sher Shah Sayad Jalah He was born 
at Bukhara on Monday the ist of Ramzan, A. H. 595, and completed his 
education at the age of seven. In the course of his wanderings he met King 
Hulaku whom he attempted to convert and who ordered him to be burnt alive, 
but the fire turned to flow'ers and Hulaku became a Mohammadan, giving his 
daughter in marriage to Sayad Jalal Sayad JalaFs son, Sayad Ahmad Kabir, 
was the father of Makhdum Jahanian who succeeded Sayad Jalal at Uch, to 
the exclusion of his father and uncles. 

The Bukharis thereafter founded the shrines of Hazrat Mohammad Rajan 
at Buland Roza, (the high shrine), at Uch Bilot in Dera Ismail Khan of Pir 
Kul Imam at Uch Imam in Jhang, of Sayad Isa Abdul Wahab at Uch S.iyad 
Isa in Dera Ismail, and of Sakhi Din Panah at Dera in Muzaffargarh The 
place-name Uch appears to be peculiar to the Bukhari and Jilani Sayads, and to 
have bren imported by them from Bukhara. 

The Khalifas of the Bukhari Sayads deserve mention. Pir Khusru was the 
Deputy of Sayad Ali Abul Mawid and was the forerunner of his son Savad 
Jalal at Uch The Pir stood on a charmed stone (of small size, but w'hich no 
man could lift), and uttered the a^an or call to prayer, in defiance of the attacks 
of the Hindus, who had hitherto not permitted the call to be practised. 

Another Khalifa of Makhdum Jahanian was Abdul'a Jahanian. whose 
descendants, the Kukaras or Nekokaras, hold the shrine of Jubba Sharif at 
Sheikh Wahan, so called because a robe {juhba) of the piophet is kept there, 
with a sceptre of the khalifa and a suord of Sayad Jalal 

Rajjan Qattal . — The real tomb of Sheikh Sayad Sadr ud-din Mohammad, 
also called Shah \\ ilayat, or Raijan Kattal,* the perfect saint, is near Kartela 
in Asiatic Turkey, but there is also a memorial tomb at Uch. His glance 
could consume birds as with fire, and he once rode to the site of the present 
sh rine of Makliduin Jafianian on a wall, using a snake as a whip : in proof of 
which the marks of the whip are still visible on the wa'l. 

55, Channar Pir. — Four miles from Der.iw^ar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
Pir Channar, or (,hanan Pir, son of Kai Sandhela. Sayad Ja'al visited theci.y of 
the Rai, now in ruins some three miles off, and asked if there was any Moham- 
madan in the city, male or female. He was told that there was none and 
he then asked if any woman was pregnant. The Rai said his W'ife was, and the 
Savad then ordered him to employ a Mohammadan midwife for the child would 
be a saint. When the child was born the R .i exposed him on the hiliock but 
a cradle of wood descended from heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai 

Sandhela endeavoured to take the child out of the cradle, but failed, as whenever 
he approached the cradle rose in the air. When the child grew up, he accepted 
Makndum Jahaniao as his Pir, and as he was brought up in poverty so his tomb 
is especially efficacious for the rearing of children. 1 he Channar tribe is des* 
cended from the seven brothers of the Pir. Both Hindus and Mohammadans 
frequent the shrine, rot or thick bread and meat being eaten by both as brethren. 
Hindus are not polluted by contact with Mohammadans at the shrine. I'he 

• K ital. perfect, o Q H tal , the slayer ot the in fidels. His hisiorv is given n the WtUyUnama ot Makhdum 
Hamid Ganj Baksh Kunj-gir. This Sadr-ud-din must not be co ifused with the Sadr-ud-din who converted the 
Khojas. 
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Channars sacrifice a she-goat here, others ata ghata,^ There is also a shrine 
called Chanra Panra near Khanpur. Possibly both these shrines were originally 
the tombs of the ancestors of the Chantar tribe, and the present cult of Chanira 
Pir has every appearance of being a survival of ancestor worship. 

56 The Jilanis — Sayad Bandagi Mohammad Gaus Sahib was deputed by 
Hazra Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilani on a proselytizing tour and directed to halt 
whenever his camel stopped, and to settle there if a flag fixed in the ground 
could not be moved The sign was vouchsafed at Uch Jilani, and there his 
tooth-brush, which he had thrown away, grew into an arak tree, which i • still 
flourishing and whose leaves will cure every disease. His mausoleum however 
appears to be at 1 ahore and he left another tooth-brush at Ludhiana, where the 
Roshani fair is still held in his or its honour. His descendants are given in the 
following table. One of his wdves was Ves Kasain, daughter of Sultan Qutb-ud- 
din Langah, King of Multan. 

Sayad Bandagi Mohammad Gaus Jilani. 


S. Abdui Qadir lit S, Abdulla Rabbani. S. Mubarak Haqqani. S. Mohammad Nurani. 

I 

I I 

S. S^eikb Ab-lu Qanir III. Jamal-ud-dln, Abul-Ho<;ain, Nawab, Musa Pak Shahid. 

Makhdi'm ul- ulk. (Buried at Multan.) 

A disciple of Abdul Qadir II, Ghias-ud din, a son of Jahan Khan Langah, 
used to see the Prophet everyj night in a dream and once received from him the 
handle of a flute {dasta-i-nai) which had the power of curing pneumonia, and 
other diseases. This article is still shown at Uch Jilani, together with a mark of 
the Prophei’s foot, parts of the Quran written by Hassan and Husain, the robe 
of Abdul Qadir Jilani, and other relics. The Jilani influence appears however 
to have been extended rather towards the north and centre of the Punjab than in 
the south-west In the latter direction it has becom'^ fused with earlier behefs, 
as in the following instance. 

Jetha Bhiitta — Seven brothers named Pir Patbra, Mohammad, Yasin, 
Gh ani Mohammad, Jetha, Bhutta and Ghulam Mohi-ud-din, and descen led Irom 
Sheikh Shajra ot the Lar tribe were contemporaries of Abdul Qadir Jilin., the 
seventh being so called as a servant of Mohi ud-din of Baghdad. The tombs of 
the three latter brothers lie near Khanpur, in Bahaw’alpur, where they were killed 
in defending a wmman from robbers, and they are called collccdvely Jetha Bhutta 
Sahib. At these shrines Mohammadans and Hindus perform the first hair-cut- 
ting of children and even Sikhs venerate the shrines There is also a charm for 
curing cattle of niuhara or foot and mouth disease, which runs : — ‘ "Jetha 
Bhutta Sultan^ Barkat Kh'wnja Sfdeman, Di niuhara howe pashenian ^ or ‘with 
the blessings ot Jetha Bhutia, and of Khwaja Suleman, may the mnhara dis- 
appear.* Sheikh or Fir Pathra, from whom alone are descended the guardians of 
the shrine, has a separate tomb. The cult, which was originally a mixture of an- 
cestor worship and of reverence paid to those who have died a heroic death, 
appears to have been taken over as it stood by the Mohammadan followers of 
Abdul-Qadir Jilani. 

One other shrine in Bahawalpur owes in part its origin to this family. 

Sevrai. — Sarwahi or Sevrai was the city of Sevraj, a raja, conquered by 
Haji Mohammad Araqi. Shtikh Taj*ud-din Shahid, Sultan Mahmud Barkati and 
Sheik Aziz Khatib, of whom all but the last were killed in the assault Faqirs 
sit in meditation at the tomb ot the first, and it is efficacious in the cure of 
disease Anyone who can go round it seven times without taking breath will 
obtain anything he desires. 1 his saint will not permit any building to be built 
over his tomb. The tomb of Sultan Mahmud has vanished, but at the other 

• Ata-ghijta ‘ flour And sheep.’ 

f The Sayads, at least those - f Uch, appear to preserve the Arabian cus'om whereby the son is named after 
his grai d-'ather. The Biloch h ve the same custom with this modificition, that the s m only tak^s th" g.and- 
father’'» nam- it bnm alter the latter's death The custom also exists among other tribes of the South-We^t. It 
is a Iruitful source of confusion in legrnd and in history. 

X “ Music and danemg were strictly prohibited by the traditions of the prophet : but several orders of the Der- 
vishes. and mo e e^pecinlly the .Vlaulvies (a religious order) insisted that «he exercise of th-se, m a mystic sense, 
was n acce ptable form of devotion.'’ Cooke Taylor's History of Mohammadanism, page aja. The Maulavii 
use the nei or flute* 
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two vows are made for offspring. Haji Mohammad Araqi was a cousin of Sheikh 
Abdul Qadir Jilani. 

57. The Chishtis. — Sheikh Taj-ud>dln Chishti was the grandson of Hazrat 
Farid ud-din Shakar-ganj and his descendants founded the village of Chishtian 
in Bahawalpur. His shrine is also called Roza Taj Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted Islam at his hands, especially the Sodha and Rath of Bikaner, and this 
led l? war with the R ijputs of that State. The saint on going forth to battle 
pitched a flag on top of his house and told his women-folk that as long as the 
flag stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag was accident- 
ally knocked down and the women prayed for the earth to swallow them up, as 
the saint had commanded Their prayer was granted and they were engulfed, 
only the edges of their shawls remaining outside. A tower was built on the 
spot at which women make vows. One of the women, however, a Bhatti by 
caste, did not join in the prayer and was not engulfed, but made her escape. 
Hence the Chishtis do not marry Bhatti women to this day. 

Near this shrine, at the tomb of Khwaja Nur Mohammad, stood five large 
jand tu es, call'd Panjan Piran de jand^ or the jand trees of the five pirs. 
Under th*^ir shade Bawa ^anak once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain 
pO‘^se^sio!i of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise. Moham- 
maflans here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for rain. Hindus 
offer a covering of chintz for the restoration of health, and sugar and boiled 
grain for rain. 

The four chief Khalifas of Qiblai-Alim were, Nur Mohammad II, of Hajipur 
or Natowala, in Tahsil Rajanpur, Qazi Mohammad Aqil of Chachran Sharif, Hafiz 
Moha mad Jamal Miiltani and Khwaja Mohammad Suleman Khan, of launsa 
Sh.irif. in fahsil Sanghar. The Chishti influence is wide-spread, extending 
over the South- vN’est of the Punjab, Bilochistan and Sindh. The village of 
Chishtian remains the centre of the sect, and there is an Arabic school there 
financed by the Educational Department of the Bahawalpur State. 

Khalifa Mohammad Aqil was a Ooreshi and one of his descendants, Sheikh 
Mohammad Kaura, founded the religious tribe called Kaura, Mohammad 
Aqils shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered 
thr Derajat, Khwaja Kh-^da Baksh, Mahbub Ilahi, his descendant, settled at 
Chachran Sharif which may now be regarded as the head-quarters of the Baha- 
w'alpur State religion. 

I he Chishti tenets do not appear to differ materially from those of the 
Savads of Uch, with whom they are in accord. Mohammad Aqil displayed 
rr.any miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
shidcnv, so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, so as to 
conceil his sanctity. A cluh {ln 7 igi) which passed through his body is kept as 
a relic to this day. One of his Khalifas was Maulavi Sultan Mahmad, whose 
shrin(‘ is at Khan Bela This saint was fond of ?niss?y a kind of bread, of fowls 
and of snuff, in his lifetime, so these are oflered at his shrine — a clear instance 
of amhropolatry, which may be compared to the offerings made to Birs. The 
Sufis, or devotees of the Chishtia sect, have a number of s^ngs (hajis) w’hich 
thev consider the fo *d of the souL Their principal poets are Budha Shah, 
Gbulain Shah, a Sindhi, and Khwaja Ghulam Farid, late Sajjada-nishin of 
Cha^haran Sharif. The Chishtis, generally, are devoted to music. Outwardly 
the followers of the Sajjada-nashins of Chacharan, who included the late Nauab 
of Bahawalpur Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan IV, are distinguished by a special 
head-dress, the Chachran wala or hat, which is shaped like a mosque and is 
about 15 inches high, covering the ears and neck. 

The Chishti revival. — The decay of the movement headed by Bawa Farid 
Shakaf-ganj had become marked, wTen Khwaja Nur Mohammad Qibla-i-Alim, 
a Punwar Rajput of the Kharl tribe, revived it. I his saint was a disdple of 
Maulana Fakhar ud-dm Muhib-ul-Nabi of Delhi. He had miraculous powers and 
once saved the sinking ship of one of his disciples,* his spirit being able to leave 
his body at wall. He had promised another disciple to pray for him at his death, 

• C/, ii»e story of ihe Sikh Guru Ram Rai, paragraph 3a supra, 
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and though he pre-deceased him, re-appeared In the flesh and fulfilled the pro- 
mise. It would seem that in a sense the rise of the Chlshti sect marks an 
indigenous revival of Mohammadanism, under religious leaders of local tribes, 
instead of the older Sayad families. Thus the Biloch tribes on the Indus are 
often followers of the Chishti saints, but even the Sayads of both branches 
recognized their authority. And from the earliest times religious leadership was 
not confined to the Sayads as the following instances show. 

58. Tribal shrines. — The Kobhars ha\ e a tribal shrine, called Sultan Yakub, 
at Kot Sabzal, to which they bring the new grain after harvest, recite prayers 
and eat together. The Bohars (a Punwar tribe) have the shrine of Khanda 
Bohar, or Khandu Shahid at Bohar. A woman of the Veha caste fell in love 
with Khandu and the Vehas killed him. His shrine consists of a wall round his 
tomb without a roof, and is especially efficacious for the cure of cattle-disease of 
all kinds. Another Bohar shrine is that of Jamal or Jamaldi Shahid, at Marvat. 
His tomb however is visited by Hindu Kirars as weW as by Mohammadans. The 
Bohars also have the shrines of the five Shahids of Bar at Rohri, named Dudh, 
Bangan, Hadar, Chus and Miran. In the time of Sayad Jalal the Bohar and 
Nech tribes were converted to Islam, but continued their inter-tribal warfare 
so the Sayad arranged that they should intermarry. The Bohars obeyed, but 
the Nech killed their Bohar son-in-law when it came to their turn to give a 
daughter to the Bohars, and in the fighting which ensued the Bohars lost 22 
chiefs, including these five Shahids. 

59. Sheikh Hakim Sahib. — Sheikh Hamid-ud-din Abulges Hakim, an 
Ulav Qoreshi, was the grandson of Sheikh Ahmad Sahib Tckhta whose tomb is at 
Lahore. His shrine is at Mau Mubarik, the site of an ancient Hindu city. 
He married the daughter of the Emperor Shams-ud-din Altamsh, having correct- 
ed the defective orientation of the mosque at Delhi built by the latter. As her 
dowTy the Emperor sent seven Hindu artizans, one of whom was a Totan by 
caste. On him the Sheikh conferred the power of curing hydrophobia, which 
the Totans still effect by blowing on a piece of bread which the patient swallows. 
The seventh tribe was the Ganga, a branch, it is claimed, of the janjuas. The 
7niijawars of the shrine are the descendants of Zain-ud-din, a Jogi converted by 
Sheikh Hakim. Aia ghata is performed at the shrine, and naiirafras or vigils 
for nine nights, and chaupahras, vigils for four watches or 12 hours, are observed 
by its worshippers. 

There is another shrine at wiiich nauratras are observed. This is the tomb 
of Sultan Sahib, Gandiwala, whose name was Sultan Wall Muhammad, an. Awan 
of Multan, and who used to sit, it is said in the company of girls of the Jhullan 
tribe, to conceal his piety. Clearly we have here some connection with the cult 
of Devi, for the shrine is still especially frequented by women. jMusic is for- 
bidden at this shrine, 

Moghal Shah , — This saint was a grandson of Sheik Hakim and his tomb 
is also at Mau Mubarik. Beardless men vow to offer a hen here if they grow 
a beard. 

60. Zahir Pir. — This or manifestation (it is difiiciilt to find a word), 

has re-appeared three miles to the east of Bahawalpur, at a ruined village on 
the Sutlej. A Jat had a vision in which the saint appeared rnd said he had 
determined to remain no longer concealed ; and that whoever came to his 
tomb should be cured of all ills and exempted from visiting the Khwaja of 
A.jmer. The Jat under the saint’s guidance dug in the sand until he discovered a 
tomb of masonry. People flocked to the spot and the Jat was in a fair vay to 
make his fortune, when the Bukhari Sayad Makhdum of Uch intervened, and 
laid claim to the tomb. However the Jat has been made ^ and the 

income will be shared between him and the Sayads of Uch. 

Sheikh Ahdiisatar . — The above is an instance, possibly, of the revival of an 
old and disused cult. Another instance is afforded by the shrine of Abdusatar, 
a Pohar by caste, of Sahwan or Sewastan, which is near Garhl Ikhtvar Khan. 
This saint was a disciple of Bahauddin Zakria and uas killed by robbers. For 
five centuries, it is said, the cult remained dormant, but ico years ago it was 
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resuscitated by one Noman, to whom the saint had appeared in a dream, with 
considerable benelit to himself, and it is now much frequented. The shrine 
has no roof, being surrounded only by four walls, and the fair lasts from Chet 
1st — 2-.nd. 

Baithak Mania Alt . — Outside the Marvat fort is the sitting-place of Maula 
AH, a long platform made of marble, on which are the marks of his hands, thighs 
and feet. The marks of a horse’s feet are also visible. There is also a white 
stone, which it is said was once butter made of cameks milk which the saint 
petrified when offered to him, as it was rank. Since then butter is not made of 
cameks milk. 
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Christianity. 

6l. Christianity. — The Christian population, as a whole, shows a marked 
increase of 33 3 per cent. The total Christian population now amounts to 
71,854 souls, oi whom 38,513 are Native* Christians, whose numbers have risen 
from 3,912 in iSSi and are now nearly twice as numerous as they were in 1891. 

Leaving aside for a moment the European elements and confining attention 
to the Native Christians, it may be of interest ro discuss the figures for the latter 
in some delaik Between 1881 and 1S91 the Native Christians added 15,838, 
and since 1891 they have added 18,763, to their numbers. This increase is 
practically confined to the British Territory, for we only find 2S5 Native Chris- 
tians returned in all tlie Native States. The British Districts which show the 
largest numbers are given in the margin, and no other District returns over 1,000. 

-- - --- The most noticeable increase 

is in Delhi, but with this ex- 
ception it is clear that, as in 
1891, the progress of Christi- 
anity is confined to the west- 
ern portion of the area where 
the influence of Sikhism has 
been most powerful. Ambala 
(959 souls) and Hoshiarpur 
(7^5) come next, sect longo 
intervallo^ and these and other 
districts show but small in- 

As to the original cartes of the Native Christians our information is neces- 
sarily iniperiect, for the rule of 1891, that no Native Christian was to be com ■ 
pcllc.,! ro roLiirn the caste if he had abandoned it on conversion, rvas retained. 
O.ir rvinrns, however, show that 8,01:3 sweepers or Chuhras are included in the 
above ligunis. It mav indeed be safely assumed that this is a low estimate of 
tiieir niuiiners, for many Districts return no sweepers as Christians — and others 
only a lew : for cxamn!..,_ only 914 are so returned in Sialkot, although in 1S91 
it was noted that tlie majori'y of the Native Christians in th:rt District were of 
this r.TTte, On the other hand, in Gujranwala four-fifths of the Native Christians 
are returned as sweeper-'. 

llie hgures for the s icts of Native Christians will be foimd in Table XVII 
Volume [I. Depany Commissioners were requested, before the Census to 
circulate a print 'd hater to ministers of all denominations inviting their assistance 
in ob'.-auuiga^cnmplete and acciira'e _ record of the Christian sects, but never- 
theless 15,096 persons amor,:; the Native Chrisrians return no denomination. 

The marginal figures also show 
that the Anglican Communion 
(equivalent to the ‘ Church of 
England’ and Protestants, ‘ sect 
unspecified, entries of 1891) 
has progressed most, ■while the 
Presbyterians show' an ap- 
parent decrease of 54'9per cent. 
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Amongst the Native Christians the Roman Catholics are most numerous 
in the Chenab Colony (1,215 in Lahore (431), in Sialkot (270), and in Ambala 
(99). The Presbyterians are now most numerous in the Chenab Colony (United 
Presbyterians, 1,442 and American, 121). 

The Church of England entries are most numerous In the Chenab Colony 
(2,292) and in Lahore (978). Protestants (‘sect unspecified') arc mostly 
returned from Sialkot (4,925), Gurdaspur (1.50S), and Amritsar (609). xhe 
Baptists are virtually confined to Delhi (277) and Ambala (108). No denomi- 
nation of any kind was returned by 4,994 Native Christians in Sialkot, 2,149 
Gurdaspur, 1,927 in the Chenab Colony, 920 In Lahore, and 662 in Delhi. 


Popular Religion. 


I shall close this chapter with a few discursive notes on popular religion, a 
vast subject, on which at present we have everything to learn. 

62. The definitions of ‘ religion —1 forget how many definitions of reli- 
gion are extant but a recent writer has collected a number of authoritative defini- 
tions, no two of which agree. If then we find that the greatest thinkers arc unable 
to define the term we may be quite certain that we shall not find it used in any 
well-defined or strictly definable sense in India. It has been well said that : — 
‘‘From the lowest to the highest creatures, intelligence progresses by ac^_b of dis- 
crimination ; and it continues so to progress among men, from the most ignorant to 
the most cultured," and tin- key to much th.at is obscure in the customs back- 
ward races lies beyond all doubt in the recognition of this trutin Just as among 
the less civilized peoples the distinctions between political sovereignty and 
proprietary right, between the rent paid to a landlord and the revenue paid to a 
ruler, are ill-defined and to the present day hardly understood by the more igno- 
rant of the village populativon, so in primitive religions one finds no clear dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural powers. The small-pox or a dream, 
madness or religious ecstasy, are regarded as the effects of similar causes, and 
those causes are conceived of as deities. But though when used in connection 
with the earlier beliefs the term rel gion cannot, in the nature of thing‘s, be strictly 
defined, it is necessary to have a working definition of some kind, and bv religion 
we may understand "a propitiation or conciliation [Oivers superior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of human life." 

in this sense it will readdv be perceived 
that religion is opposed in principle both to 
mastic and to science. This at least does n<<l commit us to anv theories as to 
the nature of the ‘powers superior tr) man,’ and it Icxives us free to investigate 
the beliefs of the people which may include religion on the one hand and mjgic 
on the other. 

But primitive religious systems do not confine tiiemseb'cs to religion, and 
beliefs. “ In connection with every religion, n'koTner ancient or modern,” wrote 


The ^ olden Bonahj I, 63. 


The Religion of the Serr.ite^ 


ihr late Proles'^or Robertson Smith, " we 


find on the one hiand certain beliefs, and 
on the other certain iriSiitutions, ritual practices and rules of cou'Iuct,” and indeed, 
not only is there a connection bctwxcn political ar.d religious institutions, but ” it 
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To ri^Tilly understand what is inveh, ed in hibellini; 
it Is essentia! to grasp this prir.cipio, tlia.t roiigions and sovd 
inextricably connected and that tin; terms in U'^e rleiiut'. 
we usually mean by religions beliefs d'hus it fcconies c 
relig'ion or sect. V e have no word to express the mass of beliefs and customs which 
adherence to a religious system invoh. es in India, because we have notliing precisely 
corresponding to it in modern Europe, a’.id so we must be content to use the 
Avord religion as defined above and bear in mind all that it implies. 

The Census Commissioner asks : — “ What are the actual working beliefs of 
the ordinary man? what are his standards of right and wrong, and what does he 
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supoose will happen to him if he disregards them?’’ It is difficult to express in 
every-day language the vague mass of ideas which go to make up the religious 
beliefs cf the people. In a system of religion where innumerable superstitions, 
magic, and various quasl-physiologlcal ideas all find a place, there is little room 
for a scheme of ethics, and it may be said that In India popular religion has rathei 
less to do vith morality than with anything else. I am not, in writing thus, 
speaking of the philosophical religions, but of the Ideas common to the mass of 
the people, ^'hose everv'day morahty is assuredly not high. Yet it would be 
absurd to say that the ordinary man has no standard of right and wrong 
Altruism Is concentrated on the caste, the tribe and the family, in a way that it 
is hardly possible for us to understand, and it is all the more intense for being so 
concentrated. We are accustomed :o find fault with the lack of public spirit 
observable in many local bodies, but we forget that the ties of the joint family 
demand far greater sacrifices from the individual than is the case in the west. 
And this devotion to the family is not confined to the higher castes of the 
Itindus the Brahmans, Khatris and a few others, which have family gods and 
a domestic cult, but it is found also amongst agriculturists whose religious 
observances are practicallv confined to attendance at fairs, with an occasional 
pilgrimage, and amongst whom adherence to a sect mainly consists in a periodi- 
cal visit to, and the making of suitable offerings at, one of the numerous shrines. 


Again wc are accustomed to regard the Punjab peasant as litigious in the 
extreme and utterly unscrupulous in bis character as a litigant. It must indeed 
be allowed that he is not an edifying spectacle in the witness-box and that 
organized perjury is one of ihe greatest obstacles our administration has co face. 
Yet on the other hand timre is an increasing tendency to fix rents in kind and 
that system could not survive for a year if both parties to the contract did not 
act in perfect goodi faitli and tru^t each other to so act. Commercial morality is 
not at precisely a high ebb in India, (whatever it may be elsewhere), yet the stamp 
revenue suffers enormously from the fact that probably not one trade contract in 
ten is reduced to a formal document. There is a curious contradiction between 
customary mcrallty and abstract. On the former almost implicit reliance may be 
placed. The latter hardly exists, for pr^pular religion does not, speaking gene- 
rail v, teach it and tnere is nothing to take its place. Herein Indeed modern 
popular religio!! closely resembles the Vcdic system v/lthout the ethical deities, 
Varuna and Mitra^ to whom a Senditic v)rigin is probably to be ascribed. The 
divine manifestations wliich form the objects of popular worship have, as a rule, 
nothin g to do with ethics ; Imman actions are controlled, not by them, but by the 
stars, or by omens and auguries Even when we meet with exceptions, we find 
mt iral prt'cepts subordinated to, or at least only put on the same level as, cere- 
monivd observance's. Of this an excellent illustration is afforded by the Bishnoi 
tenets P)athe in the morning. Commit not adultery.’ The two rules stand on 
an equal footing. 


But if popular religion has but little to do with ethics we have no right to 
say that the inner religions, of which we know nothing, exclude them. ^ It is 
T., 1 certain,’ savs oir. Andrew Lang, 'that 

Tro Makir.g of Religion secon .. i tCtion pa.;e 19O. , . Sp 

the mysteries ot i'>leusis rere survivals of 
savat^e ci-reirionics’ yet, ‘there vas something taught at Eieusis which filled minds 
like Plato’s and Pindar’.i wi'h happy religious ave ’ We mav conjecture that 
behind the mysteries of the Earth-grd, now worshipped as Sakhi Sarwar, lies 
some teaching of which, wc ha', e no knowledge. 


Again when we come to consider the actual religious beliefs of the people 
we find ideas which are at once like and unlike the speculative metaphysical 
doctrines of the religious teachers and orders. Of tliese ideas the most prevalent 
if not the most important is the conception of the life or soul as a something 
impalpable, impersonal, but real, and this idea appears to lie at the basis of what 
is called Animim. 


63 Animism — Animism (from Latin aniina, ‘ life, soul ’) was the doctrine 
of the anirua viundi upheld by Stahl (A. D. 1720) ; the doctrine that the pheno> 
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mena of animal life are produced by an immaterial anima^ soul, or vital principle 

Vide s. V. Animism, Oxford Dictionary. dlStlllCt from matter. 

Primitive Culture, I, page 425. This term. Originally 

applied to an abstract philosophical doctrine, was adopted by Tylor for ‘ the 
deep-lying doctrine of Spiritual Beings, which embodies the very essence of 
Spiritualistic as opposed to Materialistic philosophy.’ Using the term in this 
sense, Tylor points out that ‘ animism characterizes tribes very low in the scale of 
humanity.’ 

It is perhaps open to doubt w'hether, in this sense, animism is the earliest 
form of religion. It is not an abstract philosophical or Spiritualistic doctrine, but 
a vague idea that the life or breath has a distinct existence and can be separated 
from the body which forms the earliest animistic belief. As pointed out in 
Primitive Culture the notions of life, heart, breath and phantom all unite in the 
one conception of a soul or spirit, and the very words used are the same, as in 
the Urdu atma, ji, jan .- and in phiika, the last a Kangra word meaning ‘ breath’ 
or ‘ person.’ These words are not used metaphorically as equivalent to soul or 
spirit, but literally, soul or spirit, and life and breath being regarded as one 
and the same thing. There is no distinction between them. In this sense 
animism is exceedingly common and lies at the very root of popular religious con- 
ceptions. When it is once realized that primitive religion confuses life and spirit, 
or rather has never advanced so far as to be able to distinguish between them, it 
becomes easy to understand why anything that lives may come to be worshipped, 
especially if it shows a superabundant or abnormal vitality. Thus a large tree, 
or a whole species, if the tree be one which has special qualities, such as the 
power of growing In barren soil, or a pungent smell, may come to be regarded 
as having an extra share of vital essence and so endowed with ‘ soul.’ And from 
this starting-point it does not appear difficult to follow the development of 
religious ideas. 

64 The Metempsychosis. — As primitive religions have no conception of 
the distinction between the soul and the life, they reason, logically enough from 
their standpoint, that, precisely as physically life is transmitted, so too is the 
soul transferred from one generation to another, and with the life transmigrate, 
as it were, all the attributes and powers of the progenitor. On this theory it is 
quite easy to explain the transmitted hereditary power of curing disease or 
causing evil by means which we may call supernatural. This belief is extra- 
ordinarily common as the following instances show -. — 


Gurchanis 

... Division. 

Durk.ini. 


Sub-division. 

Bajani 


... Division. 

Leshari. 


‘^uo-division* 

Jabrani. 

>1 

... Division. 

jaskani. 


Sub-division. 

Girani. 

Legharis 

Division. 

Hadiani. 

Sub-division. 

Shahmani. 

Khosas 

... 

Chitar. 

Fakir. 


The Biloches have several sub-divisions who can stop bleeding by reciting 

charms and touching the 
wound, and they used to 
have the power of bewitch- 
ing the arms of their 
enemies so that they 
became useless. In his 
translation of the Bilochi- 
nama Hetu Ram says : — 
‘The Nothanis are the Levltical section of the Bugtis and guardians of Pir Sohri’s 
shrine, though they have admitted a GurchanI to a share in the guardianship. 
Before an expedition each man passes under a yoke of guns (or swords) held 
by men of the Nothani section. They can charm guns so that the bullets shall 
be harmless and get (or claim) a share of all crops grown in the Bugti country.’ 
The Usranas of Khui Bhara in Kulachi Tahsil have similar powers. 

Numerous Pathan sections have similar powers. In Musa Khel, In Dera 
Ismail Khan, the descendants of Murat, of the Moi Khel, can cure burns by 
applying their spittle to the wound, and reciting the formula, ‘ Bismilla-ur- 
raJwian-ur-rahim.' The power was conferred by a Hindustani faqir. The 
Khwaja Khel received a similar power from an Indian faqir, and can cure 
pain of any kind by blowing in a piece of salt or sweetmeat and giving it to the 
patient. Among the Niazis is a sept called Sarang who cure jaundice by 
blowing on grains of white jawar, which the patient eats. This power was 
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Magio . — The claims of magic are unlimited, and the powers of the magician 
only depend upon the degree of proficiency in the art to which he has attained. 
Apparently, as soon as man realized that he could, in a very small degree, modify 
or control the forces of nature, he sprang to the conclusion that, if only one knew how 
to set about it, there was no limit to what could be done in that direction. When it 
was once discovered that life v;as transmitted, it was but a short step for magic to 
claim that, by taking the proper measures, its transference could be controlled, 
and as one of the most deep-seated instincts is the desire to perpetuate the family, 
magic soon set to work to devise various, and sometimes indescribable, cures for 
barrenness. For that evil some of the more respectable remedies are to catch the 
soul of the dead, with various rites ; as, for example, by bathing over a dead body, 
or eating a loaf cooked on the still burning pyre of a man who was never married 
(and so never transmitted his life), and who was the only or eldest son in his family 
(and St) received the fullest possible measure of vitality). These rites assume 
various forms, but whichever one be considered it will be found that the principle 
is at bottom of the same, Thus : (i) On a Sunday or Tuesday night or during the 
Diwall Festival a barren woman desiring a child sits on a stool, which is then 
lowered down a well. After divesting herself of her clothes and bathing, she is 
drawn up again and performs the " chankpurna'^ ceremony with incantations 
taught bv a wizard Should there be anv difficulty about descending the well, 
the ceremony is pLrformed beneath a pipal tree. It is believed that after such a 
ceremony is performed the well runs dry and the tree withers, (ii) On the third 
night of h- Diwali Festival a woman desiring a child cuts a lock of hair surrep- 
titiously from the head of a first-born child and takes it to a wizard, A charm is 
made, which the woman either wears round her w’aist or buries in her house. 

In all these cases the idea is to extract the principle of life from the well, 
the tree, or the first-born child of a neighbour. 

zb;; .—Religion, on the ether hand, deprecated any such impious inter- 
ference with the law’s of nature. It maintained that^ while, in the ordinary course 
of thii'gs. life w'as transmitted from one generation to another, superior sanctity” 
could secure promotion on re-birth into a higher caste, while impiety was punish- 
ed by re-birth in a low'er form of life. Religion also adopted the view that life 
and s[nrit were one and the same thing, that that principle was inherent in every 
living thing, and from this basis appears to have been evolved the metaphysical 
doctrine of the w’orld-soul, which pervades everything in the universe, of which 
the individual soul is but a detached fragment, and into which it will be re- 
absorbed. This doctrine is reconciled with that of the metempsychosis : as, for 
instance, in the GraiUh, for therein frequent allusion is made to this belief^ the 
soul that is subject to maya or illusion being condemned to re-birth, whereas 
the one which is free from 7naya is absorbed in the Supreme. The belief is, 
however, by no means confined to Sikhism, for it finds expression in various Hindu 
customs and ideas. 

The popular beliefs, however, do not regard the pow’ers conferred by sanctity 
as limited to spiritual matters, and so every sacred personage is supposed to 
have a peculiarly extensive control over the vital principle, so that his sanctity is 
often manifested in the pow’cr to bestow children upon his suppliants. Indeed 
exceptionally holy people are held to be overflowing with this principle, so much 
so that in spite of themselves, unconsciously and without an effort, they dispense 
physical offspring or spiritual power, and the latter infects everything with 
which they come in contact, ^nd is Inherent in everything which emanates from 
them. For example, Mr. Maclagan quotes an instance of shoe-worship, a per- 
fectly reasonable and logical deduction from the premisses that the super-abun- 
dant spirituality of the teacher could spread even to his more menial garments. 

66. Deified tea-chers —'‘-It may be said that in almost every religion we find 
at work two great and irreconcilable principles, to whose hostility may be traced 
the great schisms. The first of these is the doctrine of inherited sanctity. There 
is in the human heart not only a natural desire for some Mediator, but a demand 
that that Mediator shall be aUvap present, a visible and tangible personage. The 
doctrine that sanctity Is inherited meets this desire, and so in most religions we 
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find a family, a tribe, or even a caste in which holiness is hereditary. By a slight 
modification of this doctrine we have in certain religions a line of spiritual 
personages whose succession is not governed by natural descent, but depends on 
a series of re-incarnations. Instances of both these allied principles have been 
given in this chapter, 


He who regards the Guru as a mere man is as one 
He will be born a dog time after time. 


It will be at once seen that this doctrine may easily develope into anthro* 
polatry, and excellent illustrations of this are afforded by taking up at random 
, . . „ „ „ almost any book on sects. For example, 

Gazetteer of Ahvar by Major P, \V. Powlett, 1878. r 11 * ^ 

^ the Charndasis have the tollowing tenets;- 

who takes the elixir for 
He will fall into hell. From God’s 
anger there is a refuge ; from the Guru’s none. T/ie Guru is greater than Gody 
for God’s works are on the wrong side of the ocean ; the Guru's have passed to 
the opposite shore. By his favour the clouds of love {preni) discharge their 
water, and suffuse the whole man.’ 


water. 


It is further clear that when once this doctrine has become established cases 
of disputed succession to the inheritance of spirituality may arise and lead to 
the formation of riumerous sub-sects, instances of which will be found in several 
of the preceding paragraphs* 

To this principle of inherited sanctity there Is strong opposition in almost 
every case. It is contended that, whatever the merits of the spiritual teacher 
may be, he is and must always remain human, and that his natural descendants, 
though entitled to reverence, do not inherit any super-human sanctity. Examples 
of this rationalistic spirit may be indicated. It is found among the Sunnis 
{vide paragraph 43 supra) : and among the Sikhs, for among them only the 
Sahjdhari Sikhs do obeisance to the Sodhis and Bedis who are descendants of 
Gurus. It would further seem that the Tapagachha Janis do not recognize any 
line of Jinas, a title which appears to imply that the Kharataragachha sect 
of that community regards its pontiffs as re-incarnations of the Arhats or 
Tirthankaras who were divine. 1 he religion of Buddha began by denying the 
existence of the soul, and it has developed, at least in Tibet, into Lamaism, a 

creed whose cardinal tenet is the endless 
Rhys-David’s American Lecturer on Ruddhjsm, re-incamatlon of the divinc leader in a 
page:. 39 41 ‘in 19 . succession of lavias or deified men, a relapse 

into the ancient doctrine of the metempsy chosis. 


Thus the Lamaists are an instance of that tendency to degeneration in reli- 
gious doctrines which has played an important part in the history of religion, as 
will be seen presently. 

67. Spiritual relationship. — In all religions, it would seem, tlm religious 
leader is regarded as a spiritual father, and as such is the indispersable mediator 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, unless indeed the mediator displaces 
the latter and becomes himself the object of worship. Thus is created a svstem 
of spiritual relationship, known as Pir-muridi among Mohammadans andGuru- 
sikhi among Sikhs. But the mediator need not belong to one of the great 
religious castes, such as the Brahmans and Sayads, and so it comes about that the 
religious business of many tribes is carried on by a two-fold agency, the Brah- 
minicab and doubtless older, agency being retained for the religious ceremonies 
so inextricably connected with social life, and the newer spiritual agency super- 
added. Nothing could illustrate this better than Mr. Purser’s account of the 
Hindu priesthood in Jullundur ^ 


For the proper performance of his religious duties, a Hindu must have three 

, ,, , ^ ^ Brahmans. First is the parohit. whose principal 

Tullundur S.R., page 53- u • ■ * i-vT • 'tu 

^ K 6 00 business is gracing the ceremonies with his 

presence and taking fees. If he knows anything, so much the better, he can assist actively: 
but, if not, it is of no consequence. But besides executing the duties of the religious office, 
he is greatly in request as a messenger between the families of the husband and wife, for it 
is highly improper for one of the former to go into the village of the wife's parents. Next is 
the Pandha or Padha, who must be a learned man, or at least must be thoroughly acquainted 
■with all rites and ceremonies over which he presides, so that nothing may be done amiss. 
Finally, the Acharaj, whose business it is to see that all obsequies are properly performed. 
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Besides these a Hindu may have a guru, or spiritual teacher, who need not be a Brahman. 
But very few think him necessary. The three Brahmans have got their regular customers 
by whom they are employed when their services are needed, and do not practise promiscu- 
ously. One great duty of Brahmans is to be the recipients of alms. This duty is gener- 
ally taken by Bharais among the Sultanis, but none of the other offices of Brahmans devolves 
on them. The Brahmans do not interfere in the every day life of the villagers. They come 
forward only on certain fixed occasions, such as marriages, deaths and obsequies. Sadhs 
are Sikh devotees who collect and distribute alms, read the Granth, and occasionally give 
instructions in it.” 

This system appears to be common to both the high and low castes in all 
the religions. The guru of the Hindu may be a Brahman, but probably, in the 
great majority of cases, he is not. He may be a member of a religious order, 
even of a Mohammadan order. So too the of the Muhammadan is usually, 
but by no means invariably, a Sayad, various other sacred clans such as the 
Bodias, Khaggas, Jhanders and others, furnishing pirs to Mohammadan tribes. 
But amongst Mohammadans the pir is invariably a Mohammadan, though Brah- 
mans may be employed for social ceremonies. Similarly the Jains have Sadhus 
(Jaini-Sadhus) of their own as priests, though some of them continue to employ 
Brahmans for ceremonial purposes, and amongst the Sikhs generally the position 
of the Brahman is the same. The choice of a guru or pir is not confined to any 
particular caste, for the Sikh Jats have chiefly Khatris of the Bedi and other 
sections as their gurus, but amongst the lower castes the gitru is usually a 
member of the caste. Thus the impure castes which are hardly within the pale 
of Hinduism not only have low-caste B;ahmans of their own, but also employ 
priests of their own castes. For example, the Megh of Sialkot and the Jammu 
border are almost ruled by a guru of their own and have caste-priests called 
Gorais : but they also employ Brahmans ‘of low status.’ 

Thus too the three Chamar sub-castes, which do not employ the Chamarw^a 
Brahmans, have masands,* or celibate priests of their own caste. Among the 
Dhanaks certain members of the family called Dhana preside at marriage cere- 
monies. 

These caste priests usually remain members of the caste to which they 
originally belonged, but Intermarriage between the priest or sinda-pir and his 
disciple is often forbidden. Thus among the Rajputs, Pathans and Khojas 
there can be no marriage with the families of their Sayad Pirs, but the Sikh Jats 
many intermarry with Udasi Sadhus and the Chamars with masands. 

Thus among the higher castes spiritual relationship stands in precisely the 
same footing as natural descent, and involves all its consequences. 

68. The inner religions. — The tendency to protect unpopular religions 
dogmas by making them secret, or to enhance their value in popular estimation 
by revealing them only to the initiated, probably accounts for the existence of 
the various secret sects or orders so often found. In nearly all religions w'e have 
these concealed doctrines. Thus the Jogis of Tilla have a lamp, kept perpetu- 
ally burning, to which reverence is paid by reciting a secret mantra or' prayer, 
which is handed down from one initiate to another. Even in the most primitive 
cults we find traces of esoteric doctrines. Thus in Kangra the shrines of the 
Siddhs connected with Dewat Sidh, {vide paragraph 15 supra) have legends 
which point to some secret dogmas being taught to their devotees. Once a 
young Brahman was herding his cattle In the forest when he met a Gosain who 
forbade him ever to reveal their friendship. Disobeyance was punished by 
insanity, which was only cured by the pow'er of Balak Rupi, the saint who had 
taken the form of the Gosain. A similar legend is told of Birag Lok’s shrine, 
in which the penalty for disobedience was more severe, for the youth was turned 
into a stone, but this punishment elevated him to divine rank, and as he had 
been a cow'-herd he became a god of cattle. It seems almost indisputable that 
these legends, puerile as they appear to us, are in reality the debris of old alle- 
gories. The Gosain is god : the lad the human soul in secret communion with 

*^asand is usually derived from the Arabic masnad, but in Kangra it appears to mean 'IoDg>haired, and is used 
of converts to Sikhism. It is there the name of a Ghirth sept. 
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Him. Precisely the same idea is the basis of the Cupid and Psyche legend, 
and the allegory takes a slightly different form in the Dulha Deo cult, trans- 
formed into the Naushahi mysticism {vide paragraph 29 supra,) How other- 
wise these legends could be explained I cannot see, and if these explanations 
hold there is much to be said for the degradation theory of primitive religion. 

If we knew more of this inner religion, which is reproduced for popular con- 
sumption in these allegories and legends, which then become themselves accepted 
as religious doctrines, we might be able to explain many instances of the worship 
of attributes. The process may be conjectured to be this, — first to the attribute 
is assigned a mystic meaning, which results in its being reverenced by the initi- 
ate : then the uninitiated worship it blindly in ignorance of its mystic significance : 
finally all recollection of the meaning is lost, and only the blind worship remains. 

It is not easy to see how men could worship a whistle or a personified whistle or a 
whistling god, (paragraph 28 supra), but it is not so difficult to understand that 
they could begin by making a whistle the emblem of one attribute, and end by 
converting the emblem into a god who whistles. 

69. Tabus. — An institution, (it has serious claims to the title), which plays 
an important part in the life of the people is the institution of tabu. The num- 
ber of iabus is endless, and the results in many cases important. Thus the Nagra 
Jats of Nagra in Ludhiana may not build a chanbara or upper storey to their houses, 
because it brings bad luck to do so, and Papora village in Bhiwani Tahsil con- 
tains no chaubaras owing to a legendary occurrence. No Sangwan Jat in the 57 
villages held by that tribe in Dadrl may cultivate cotton. To certain sections of 
tribes certain days are iabu. At every turn the business of life is hampered, 
and even direct loss incurred owing to these ideas. The confusion of thought, 
characteristic of primitive people, makes them regard anything which has been 
subject to supernatural influence as holy or accursed, without distinguishing 
between sanctity and the reverse. Thus whether a thing has brought good or 
evil fortune it is equally infected with supernatural power and so must not be 
used again, (paragraph 60, page 153 supra.). 

70. Conclusion. — In conclusion I may quote a few notes from the District 
Census Reports which illustrate how the old order of things is passing away. 

There are not wanting signs that the old personal sects and the old fana- 
ticism are losing ground. Movements like the Arya Samaj, the Singh Sabha, 
and the Dev Dharm are not led by individuals claiming to be inspired or even 
semi-divine personages, but are organisations, founded on certain principles, 
incorporated under the law, and partially endowed. 

Thus the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur writes : — • 

“ No new sects of importance have sprung up during the past 10 years, but sio^ns of 
decay in religious movements are visible here and there. 

For instance lo years or more ago there was always some fear of religious riots at the 
time of the Moharram between the two Muhammadan sects, Shiahs and Sunnis. Now not 
only do the Muhammadans show less interest in the display of tazias which are getting 
fewer in number every year, but the bitterness of feeling between the sects is not so 
marked. 

Apparently both Hindus and Muhammadans are on the whole less inclined to listen to 
their religious leaders. Scarcely lo years ago there were many Kukas in this District, some 
of whom were Subas (or local chiefs) through whom homage was paid and presents sent to 
the successor of Ram Singh, the Kuka leader. Now a large majority of Sikhs look upon 
the Kuka sect almost with disfavour.'' 

Mr. Maclagan, now Settlement Collector of Multan, also writes : — 

<^The Wahabis are believed to be of less importance than formerly and the animosity 
between them and other Musalmans has decreased. There is a fairly marked tendency to 
increase in Shiaism owing to the gradual disappearance of prejudices against Shias and 
increased intercourse with Shia countries.'^ ' 
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Even In the most backward Districts of the North-West Frontier Province 
there is evidence that fanaticism is on the wane. Thus in Bannu the Deputy 
Commissioner says 

“ It would appear that the influence of mullahs as spiritual leaders is decliaingd’ 

And in Dera Ismail Khan 

** The Syeds possess far less influence now than thf^y did, and transfers of land to them 
by tlieir disciples are less frequent. No iuformationj however, as to the number of these 
last is obtainable from the Census record/’ 

And where the mullah has any influence, it is devoted to secular objects, as 
in Kohai : — 

“ A few of the local muUalts attain, every now and then, to a more or less en tensive 
popularity, hut they cannot be considered as spiritual leaders or the founders of any new 
sect or inovemenl. Their influence is unfortunately chiefly exercised in political intrigue, 
rather tlian in the direction of spiritual enlightcniTicnt/’ 

It may be safely said that with political failure will come the final extinction 
of all influence. 

In accord with these observations is the action of the Anjuman-i-Islamia of 
the Punjab, which in 1900 published in Urdu, Persian, Pashto and English a 
fat-jod against the practice of ghaaa^ demonstraung its illegality from the Qoran. 


Adctend^ivi to paragraph 2j. 

The Bhagat Panthis — S ince this chapter was in proof Captain O’Brien, 
Deputy Coinniissioner, Mianwali, has furnisht-d the following account of this sect. 

hose ir.enibcrs are called Ram Nainazis by their opponents, because the}' pray 
to Ram. The sect was started in the Mianwali District, some 40 or 50 years 
ago, by one Bhagat Waste Ram who compiled a ‘ Gobind Shastar ’ for his dis- 
cipi. s in Gannukhi, thougii the authority of Guru Nanak’s Granth is also admitted 
by the sect A prayer composed by the Bhagat must be recited six times a day, 
facing file east, with the Muhammadan genuflexions, etc, the words ‘ Hari 
Fiamji, Hari Gobind, Vishan Bhagwanji ’ being repeated. Ablution (wasu) is a 
n.eccssary preliminary to prayer, as in Islam, The sect allows m.arri'age within 
the gu/ or section, and the only ceremonial is a procession round the Granth 
(d.' zciiii), with a distribution of sweetmeat {I’ai'dli), which is also distributed on 
a birth, i'he usual Hindu ceremonies of chola jhand are not observed, but 
the sacted thread may be worn, though this rite is to be performed at the Darbar 
Sahib at Au'ri'sar. bheie are no funeral ceremonies and the dead are buried, not 
burnt. A d\ing man is sorted ‘like a jogi and after death his corpse is placed 
in a litter C/bz/ .w,/) and carried to the i^amadh or sacred tomb for buiial, or else 
cast into a nver. 1 he family reads the Granth for ten days after a funeral, but 
ail the other Hindu observances are forbidden Ceremonial impurity also is limit- 
ed to tho.sc nho actually carry out the corpse, and they alone bathe. Death does 
not render a family impure, nor does a birth, only the mother and chfld being 
deeuird to i)e so for a few days. V idow re-marnage is prescribed as a duty, 
Idol-worHiip is forbidden, the sect bei.ig rdrgtm upa^ak, or worshippers of .o-od, 
and opposed to the surgun i,pasak, or idol-worshippers. The sect also believes 
in the transmigration of souls. 
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Subsidiary Table I. A. — General Distribution of Population by Religion. 


Religion. 

1901. 

} Proportion 
Number. 1 per 

1,000. 

1 

« 891 . ! 

18S1. 

1 

terrentage of variation, 
Increase ( 4 -) or 
Decrease ( — ). 

Net variation 
1881 to 
1901. 

Number. 

Proportion i 
per ; 

l,oco. j 

Number. 

Proportion 

per 

1.000. 

1891 to 1901. 

i88r to 1891. 

I 

2 1 3 

4 

' I 

6 


8 


9 

10 

Total 

1 26,880,217 

25,130,127 


22,712,120 

... 

+ 

6-9 

+ 107 

+ 

Hindu 

1 10,478.721 1 390 

10,237,720 

407 : 

9252295 

407 

+ 

2-4 

+ 07 

+ I 3 'a 

Sikh . . • 

! 2,130987 1 79 

1,870.481 

75 , 

1,716,1 14 

76 


13 9 

4 - 9* 

+ 242 

Jain 

j 30,020 ' 2 

45.^83 


42.078 

2 


95 

+ 7 ' 

+ I 7’2 

Buddhist 

j 6,340 I 

' 6,236 

! 

3,25^ 

1 

! + 

11-3 

! + erS 

+ Ii 3’5 

Zoroastfian 

! 523 ! 

412 


465 

1 

1 -i" 

26’Q 

1 — 11*4 

+ 12 s 

Mcham-radan 

1 14,141,122 1 526 

' 12,915 643 

5’4 ' 

1 1,662.434 

514 

H- 

9-5 

i +107 

+ 21-3 

Christian 

i 7 ',Sft 4 ^ 3 

! 53,909 

2 

33.699 

I 

+ 

33'3 

1 + 6o- 

+ 113-3 

Jews and unspecified . 

j 40 j 

1 

i ■” : 

1,184 

... 

i “ 

365 

! r 4.7 

96*6 


Note —T he fio-jres include (i) in iSSi the Khyber troops, (lij in 1891 the Bilcch trans-Frontier, and (iilj in 1901, that tr?ct, the Shirani 


country, andKuiram. 

Subsidiary Table. I. B. — Variation in Population of each Main Religion in the Districts and States 

of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, 


District or Satte^. 

Percentage op Variation in period 1891 -^1901 in plus 

OR MINOS POR 

Total 

Population. 

Hindus, 

3 

Tctal 

Sikhs 190 1. 

4 

j 

Sikhs 1 

Muhammadans. 

1 

2 


5 

6 

Total fer both Provinces ... ... ... ! 

-h 

69 

4- 

24 

2,130,987 

+ 

T39 i 

4_ 

9*4 

British Territory ... 

-r 

7 6 

4- 

34 

I.S4S.II0 

-F 

1 1 '2 

4- 

99 

Total Native States 

-F 

3 8 

— 

'I 

585-877 

-F 

21*9 , 

-F 

5*9 

Hissar 

4- 

7 

— 

7 

28.642 

-F 

293 ] 

-F 

I 5 

Loharii 

— 

24 3 

— 

269 





2*5 

Rohtak ... ... ... 



4- 

68 

94 

— 

39’ 

-F 

7*2 

Dujdna 

— 

86 

— 

103 

4 



— 

2*8 

Gurgaon ... 

+ 

II-5 

4- 

9 7 

99 

— 

29 

4- 

15’ 5 

Pataudi ... ... ... ... < 

+ 

^5 4 

4- 

153 




*r 

30 I 

Delhi ... ... ... ... i 

+ 

7^ 

•r 

0 0 

204 

— 

30*9 

-F 

11*7 

Karnal ... ... ... ... j 

4- 

2-6 

4 

I () 

I 2,2()4 

— 

120 

4- 

5*4 

Umballa ... ... ... j 

— 

5*5 


2*4 

58,073 

— 

338 

— 

17 

Kalsia 

— 

2-1 

— 

37 

6,453 

1 ~ 

I2-I 

-4~ 

45 

Nohtin 

-F 

9'3 

4- 

8 6 

(.88 

1 — 

9 0 - 

— 

30 8 

Sirnla and SiinLi States ... 

-F 

5’5 

4- 

4 6 

i,86J 


J95 

“T 

in 

Kangra 

d- 

•6 

4- 

I* 

1,220 

1 — 

i '‘5 

— 

*1 

Mandi and Suket 

-F 

4‘3 

4- 

3-8 

47 

1 

447 

4" 

23 7 

Hoshiarpur ... ... .0 

— 

2’1 

— 

1*2 

71,126 

t 

•6 

— 

4-8 

Juikindur 

-1- 

I I 

— 

3’4 

125,81 7 

' -b 

14*5 

*F 

I 8 

Kapur fhala ... 


4S 

-F 

4 7 

42,101 

-F 

6'6 


4*5 

Ludhiana 

+ 

38 

— 

T* 2 

164,919 

4- 

16*5 

-F 

4*1 

Maler Kotla ... 


23 

— 

3*6 

10.495 

+ 

376 

+ 

I 4 

Ferozepore ... 

-F 

S 

+ 

10*7 

2 2S,;55 

-X- 

9 

+ 

10*5 

Faridkot . 

+ 

S' 

4- 

82 

5^721 

4. 

11*8 

4- 

4*7 

n/ 7L- C Paiialii ... 

Phvlkl.lH V ___ 

Staus. 1 

4- 

+ 

•8 

0 3 
'0 

— 

6 6 
2*7 

8*2 

3551649 

78,501 

29.975 

“F 

+ 

-F 

24 6 

24 3 
99*6 

; 4- 

4- 

4- 

I'O 

7*(^ 

’5 

Montgomery including part in Chenab Colony , 

— 

•4 

— 

2*2 

22,605 

-F 

41* 

1 

1 — 

t 7 

Lahore 

4- 

8' 

4- 

17 

150,701 

-F 

57 

-F 

I 1*3 

Amritsar 

+ 

3 I 

4- 

1*0 

264.329 

+ 

ri 

4- 

5'i 

Gurdaspur ... 

— 

'4 

— 

4' 

91-750 

4- 

69 

+ 

*9 

Chamba 

4- 

3 

+ 

3* 

So 

— 

36 


10*6 

Sialkot . 

— 

3'2 


18*7 

50,942 

; 4- 

2*2 

* 4- 

4*6 

Cujranwala including part in Chenab Colcny ... 

*r 

20* 

•d- 

254 

71.950 

+ 

58-8 

1 + 

20'9 

Gujrat 

— 

1-3 

— 

4*2 

24-893 

; + 

30*9 


2* 

Shahpur 


6*2 

4- 

3*7 

12.750 

4- 

30'5 

' T 

6* 

Jhelum 

— 

2*4 

4- 

I 9 

I5 »o 7 o 

— 

*6 

— 

2*9 

Rawalpindi including Attock 

-F 

4 0 

4- 

3*5 

32 2^4 


17-3 

4- 

4*5 

Jhang including part in Chenab Colony 

4- 

131*8 

4- 

1700 

67719 


626 0 

"F 

roi's 

Multan 


11*7 

4- 

8*1 

4,602 

+ 

63*5 

1 -4- 

12.4 

BaJia^valpur 

+ 

10 8 

4- 

27*4 

7.9^5 

— 

40 I 

4- 

9‘4 

Muzaffargarh 

4. 

6-4 

T 

3*2 

3725 

j 4- 

iS*S 

4 " 

6 8 

Dera Ghazi Khan (old) 

-F 

lO’I 

4- 

3* 

1,026 

— 

27*9 

! + 

1 I*T 

Biloch trans-Frontier 

4- 

316-7 






! + 305 8 

Hazara excluding Attock 

4- 

S-5 

— 

4* 

41836 

-h 

I rS 

; 4- 

9*1 

Peshawar 

4 * 

10*8 

4- 

11*4 

11,518 


22*6 

4- 

I0’8 

Kohat 

+ 

irt) 

4- 

39*7 

3’344 

— 

22*2 

' 4- 

10'5 

Bannu (old) - . 


0‘5 

4 * 

LS’3 

3-154 

■ + 

196-9 

1 , 

1 -F 

83 

Dera Ismail Khan (oldl ... 


8-4 

4- 

5' 

6,515 

1 

+- 129 

-h 

7*5 
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SUBSlDl.vRY Table III . — Distribution of Christians by Districts and States. 



Total for tho 
TotAl BatisU 
Tot '1 Nat V 

HUsar 

Rohtak 

Gur^aon 

Pataudi 
Delhi 
Kama I 
Am ball 

Kal-ia 

Nahan 

Simla 

Xalagirh ... 

Hdaspur ... 

Bashahr ... 
K-onrhaL.. 

B^ghal 

Minor Hid S^^a'es 
Kangra 
Mandi 
Suket 
Hoshiirpur 
Jullundur 

Kapurthala 
Ludhiana 

Maler Kotla 
Ferozecur . . 

Faridkct 
PatiiKi 
Nabha ... 

Jind 

Montgomery ... 

Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gurdaspur 

^^hatr.ba ... 

Sialkot 
Gujranwala 
Gujrat 
Shahpur 
Jhelum 
Rawalpindi 

Chen .b Colony 
Jhang 
Multan 

Bahawalonr 


J-T58 

1,179 

4.362 

46 

2,798 

7 

I 

43 

41 

21 

3^5 

3 

Si 3 
L713 
39 
947 
12 
1.508 
11 
310 
7 
80 
66 
7 296 
2,078 
4,471 

70 

ii»939 

2.748 

460 

91 

271 

7.614 

8,672 

3S 

1.964 


I. 858 
12a 

5 204 

25 

3,078 

4 

15 

11 

3 

12 

341 

12 

3 

120 

L645 

8 

372 

15 

1-738 

13 
105 

10 
7 

85 

5.483 

1,609 

2,400 

65 

I I, 653 
2,353 

IT4 

So 

253 

7>io5 

37 

1,892 

1 1 


7 

1 

. i 

— 

7 1 

— 

7 

2,017 

1 

L300 ; 

— 

>59 i 

+ 

1,141 

85 ' 

! + 

1,059 : 

+ 

35 

-f 

1.094 

3-773 

i — 

842 ! 

+ 

L43I ; 

4- 

589 

1 

! — 

3 1 

+ 

2 

— 

t 

21 

; + 

21 1 

+ 

4 ! 

4- 

25 

3 >353 

— 

280 i 


275 5 

— 

555 

3 

! + 

3 i 

+ 

1 ! 

4- 

4 


1 4- 

1 


i 

4“ 

I 

22 

1 + 

28 i 

— 

7 1 

4- 

21 

JO 

+ 

30 1 

+ 

I 1 

4- 

31 


— 

3 ; 

+ 

3 i 

1 


12 

+ 

9 : 


i 

1 4- 

9 

327 

i + 

42 : 


16 ' 

+ 

53 

12 

1 — . 

9 



1 — 

9 


i — 

3 

+‘ 

3 


.. 

98 

J + 

603 1 

4- 

22 

I + 

715 

1 ,63 1 

1 -f 

68 ' 

+ 

14 

4- 

82 

35 

1 + 

31 . 

— 

27 

i + 

4 

322 

! + 

575 ' 

+ 

50 

i 4- 

625 

3 


3 

4- 

12 

4- 

9 

1,686 

i + 

170 

+ 

52 

4- 

222 


i 

2 ' 

4- 

13 

4- 

II 

3^ 

! + 

211 

4- 

66 

4- 

277 

18 

— 

3 i 

— 

8 

— 

11 

3 

j + 

73 

4- 

4 

+ 

77 

93 


19 ! 

— 

8 

— 

27 

4.644 

! + 

1,813 ; 

4- 

839 

4- 

2,652 

869 

+ 

469 ; 

+ 

740 

+ 

I,2CQ 

463 

i t 

2,071 . 

4- 

L937 

+ 

4,008 


L535 

194 

255 

29 

416 

3.822 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-h 


271 

395 

340 

II 

18 

5<'9 


1 1 

1,861 

13 i 


Mural^argarh 


35 

27 

33 

4- 

6 . ~ 

6 

.. 

. 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

!!! 

153 

I17 

82 

4- 

35 t 4- 

35 

4- 

70 

Hazara 

. . 

1 01 

236 

1 90 

— 

135 ; 4- 

146 

+ 

II 

Peshawar 


4,28s 

4^742 

+5,008 

— 

454 — 

266 

— 

720 

Malakand, Dir, Swat, Chitral 


141 

... 


4- 

141 1 


4- 

MI 

Kohat 


317 

197 

212 

4- 

120 , — 

IS 

+ 

105 

Kurrain 


13 



+ 

13 ' 


+ 

13 

Rannu. (Old DistrirD 


105 

i 58 

82 

+ 

137 ' — 

24 

+ 

1 13 

Dera Ismail Khan. (Oid D.'.trict; 


263 

204 

253 


58 i -- 

49 

+ 

9 


'* 17 Christians 

of the old District of Sirsa are 

included in the His^ar 0 

istrict. 





+ S.672 

+ I 

+ 72 

+ 7a 


+ 10,133 
+ 2,159 
141 

+ SI 
163 
+ 3,283 


-h 

+ 


26 

31 


“{-10,404 
-j- 2,554 
205 
-f 62 
— 145 

+ 3,792 
-f 8,672 
27 


+ 

+ 

+ 


103 

70 


Note.— The following units have no Christians in any c-nsiis ; — Loharu, Duj-nna. ]uhba|, Blloch trans-Fronticr and the Shirani country. 

t Includes 920 persons in the Khyber. 

SuB.SiDiARV Table IV . — Distribution of Christians by Race and Denomination. 


Cenoru: nation. j 

Fukopea.n. 

Eurasian. 

Native 

Total. 

Variation 

Male , 

Female. 

.Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1901. 

i 

1891. i 

1 

+ 

or — 

' I 

2 ; 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 I 


10 

i 

Total 

24 109 

I 

e,6s4 

1-349 

1,149 

21 II2 

17.401 

71,864 

1 

53,509 j 

+ 

17,955 

^'ngUcan com-runr-n . ' 

18,949 

49' I 

716 

697 

8,2<^5 


40,4^3 

39,064 

+ 

11,419 

Armenian ... ! 

13 

5 


4 

6,945 

27 

14 1 

+ 

13 

Baptist ... ! 

71 

54 

12 

15 

210 

5 

618 

544 

+ 

* 74 

Congregationalist ... j 

4 

2 

... 


... 

256 

6 

15 

. — 

9 

Greek ... , 

13 

I 



G 

... 

22 

3 

+ 

19 

Indefinite beliefs . . 

I 

7 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3-1 

14 

+ 

18 

Lutheran and a!I.,d 
denomination'. ' 

16 

I- ; 

j 

I 

- 

- 

i 

40 

32 

! + 

j 

a 

Methodist 

i.o;o 

1 

1 1 1 

18 

! 16 . 

18S 

1 

/ 

1,566 

1,112 

+ 

454 

Minor denominations .. 

12 , 

10 1 

5 

I ' 

36 

163 

99 

220 



121 

Presbyterian , . 

558 ' 

275 ! 

32 

38 

2,275 

35 

5.064 

11,989 

— 

6.925 

Quaker ... j 

* i 

4 

1 

I 

3 

LS86 

1 1 

1 

+ 

10 

Rom' n ... 1 

! 3,rc2 ' 

1,082 , 

484 ' 

317 

1,537 

i 

7,766 

7,113 


653 

Salvationist ... ; 

5 ; 

3 


58 

227 

1,154 

443 

3 

+ 

440 

Denomination not re- ! 
turned. 

280 

1 

>77 

! **' 76 ^ 

t 

8.357 

208 

6733 

15,687 

3^785 

+ 

11,902 
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Sikh Sects. 


[ Punjab x 9 or 


Subsidiary Table V. — The Sikh Sects of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province (British Territory only) -mth their principal Districts. 

(FOR ALL AGES). 


Paragraph.* 

Sect and District. 

Males, 

Femalei, 

' r 

1 

2 

3 

4 

§42 

Guru Kalu Mehar (Ferozepore) 

4 

5 

§43 

Suraj-bansi (Lahore) 

7 

6 

§44 

SewakGugaPanthi (Ferozepore) 

6 

4 

§45 

Sewak Mai Ganga (Lahore) 

I 

I 


Apa Panthi (Ludhiana) 

21 

34 


Khwaja Khizr (Ludhiana) ••• 

4 

4 


Zahir Pir (Umballa) 

4 

3 


Darya Pir (Montgomery) 

8 


§46 

Sewak Bhairon (Ferozepore) ... 

8 

... 

§25 

Guru Khet Pal (Ferozepore) ... j 

26 

18 

§48 

Sewak Shiv ... ... ... 

449 

323 


i 

Umballa 

69 

59 


Hosbiarpur 

366 

253 


Baba Mahesh 

648 1 

410 


Hosbiarpur... ... 

579 

393 


Jullundur ... 

69 


§49 

Durga Opasak 

4,231 

3.240 

^26 

Hissar 

9 

10 


Karnal 

38 

26 


Umballa 

783 

402 


Hosbiarpur 

1,286 

U423 


jullundur ... 

456 

337 


Ludhiana ... 

1,536 

980 


Ferozepore ... 

40 

46 


Montgomery 

7 

4 


Rawalpindi 

20 

2 


Chenab Colony 

21 

3 


Hazara 

10 

« * « 

}) 

1 Devbke 

258 

245 


Ferozepore 

252 

341 


Lahore 

6 

4 


Devi-Dharm (Hosbiarpur) 

15 

6 

§50 

Kola Panthi (Amritsar) 

I 

... 


Shakat (Jullundur) 

273 

209 

§53 

Sanniasi (Shahpur) 

5 

3 


Sikh Sanniasi by caste 

22 

II 


In the details for each sect only those Districts are shown which contain over lo souls of that sect, and in 
cases where the total number of any sect is less than lo, only the District returning it, or the largest number of th? 
sect is shown. 

* The numbers refer to the paragraphs of the Punjab Census Report 1892, Chapter III.— ‘References to the 
paragraphs of this report (Chapter III) are given in italics. 
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Zikh Sects. 


Chapter 


Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

Males. 

Females, 

I 

2 

3 

4 

§54 

Jogi Pir 

333 

238 

^28 

Umballa 

19 

20 


Ho^hiarpur 

47 

22 


Jullundur ... 

159 

III 


Ludhiana ... 

lOI 

67 


Rawalpindi ,,, 

... 

17 

§55 

Jangam (Ambala) ... 

5 


^28 




§55 

Gura Gorakh Nath (Jullundur) 

12 

6 

§56 

Guru Gopi Chand ... 

47 

39 


Ludhiana ... 

45 

38 

§58—60 

Vaishno 

393 

333 

i 

§ 2 P 

Hissar 

9 

5 


Hoshiarpur 

82 

88 


Jullundur ... 

74 

16 


Ludhiana ... 

91 

126 


Ferozeporc 

i ^ i 

8 


Lahore 

1 14 1 

i 10 


Amritsar ... ... ... j 

57 

60 


Gujranwala 

22 

II 


Peshawar ... ... ... 

17 

3 

§58 

Sewak Nirbhav (Montgomery) 

3 

1 

6 

§59 

Baba Bal Dev (Hoshiarpur) 

5 


§Jo 

Radha Swami 

250 

1 223 


Ludhiana ... 

70 

79 


Ferozepore 

64 

37 


Amritsar ... ... .t. 

37 

28 


Gurdaspur ... 

18 

18 


Rawalpindi 

5 

15 


Chenab Colony 

51 

45 

§60 

Charndasia (Ferozepore) 

I 

I 

§ 6 t 

Sewak Bairagi 

311 

2 II 

§2p 

Hoshiarpur... 

234 

II9 


Jullundur ... 

52 

78 


herozepore 

4 

9 

§2p 

Stk/i Bairagi by caste 

94 

42 

§62 

Baba Ramanandia... 

5 

12 


Lahore 

5 

8 

§65 

Guru Hari Singh 

65 

7 


Hoshiarpur 

61 

4 


Gokal, (Jhang) 

2 

I 

§65 

Baba Kala Dhari ... 

375 

366 


Hoshiarpur 

370 

358 


Jullundur ... 

5 

8 


«74 



III. 


Sikh Sects. 


[Punjab, i9or. 


Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

Males of all ages. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

§65 

Guru Thakur Das (Ferozepore) 

5 

7 

75 

Baba Nakodar Das 

38 

29 


Hoshiarpur 

37 

25 

>> 

Thamman Dasia (Lahore) 

I 

4 

§64 

Sewak Gosain 


17 


1 

Mianwali ... ... ... j 

10 

14 


1 

Sikh Gosain by caste 

51 

33 

§66 

Baba Behari (Hoshiarpur) 

27 

38 

§67 

Guru Mastan Singh (Jullundur) 

4 

3 

§71—74 

Sultani, Sakhi Sarwar, Pir Sarwar or La- 

35,371 

27,254 

lanwala. 

§J^ 

Hissar 

2,661 

2,297 

Rohtak 

8 

2 


Delhi 

18 

I 


Karnal 

131 

96 


§75 


§8 1 


Umballa 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 
Montgomery 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gurdaspur ... 
Sialkot 
Gujranvvala 
Gujrat 
Jhelum 
Rawalpindi 
Chenab Colony 
Jhang 
Multan 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
Hazara 
Peshawar ... 
Malakand ... 

Panj Piria 

Karnal 
Umballa ... 
Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 
Ludhiana ... 
Ferozepore 

Kabir Panthi 

Umballa ... 

Surdasj (Jhang) 


780 


1,133 

756 

2,729 

9,779 

9,562 

66 

784 

3,322 

1,297 

617 

736 

39 
1 1 
391 

1,168 

8 

*9 
27 
1 1 

48 

32 


8 

170 

97 

36 

455 

1 1 


20 


60s 


816 

575 

1,883 

7,762 

8,061 

45 

470 

1,847 

865 

380 

375 

18 

8 

116 

591 

4 

19 

4 

2 

7 


3 

110 

•22 

34 

332 

3 


12 


17.5 
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Sikh Sects. 


Chapter 


' 

Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

CO 

Nama-bansi or Nam Dev 

726 

773 


Umballa ... ... i 

6 

12 


JuIIundiir ... j 

142 

123 


Ludhiana ... ... j 

I2S 

210 


Ferozepore ... ... ' 

57 

47 


Lahore ... ... ... ; 

43 

30 


Amritsar ... 

I4I 

go 


Gurdaspur ... 

15 

8 


Sialkot ... ... 

181 

175 


Gujranwala ... 

10 

17 

§83 

Sain Bhagat 

150 

103 


Ludhiana ... ,,, ,,, i 

144 

89 


Amritsar ... 

3 

10 

>} 

Sadh Hosaini (Amritsar) ... ' 

5 

5 

§86 

Sadhu ... 

32 

81 


Amritsar ... 

23 

7 


Sialkot 

4 

74 

CO 

Dadu-Panthi (Kangra) 

5 

I 


Rahtia... 

44 

32 


Ludhiana 

4 

6 


Ferozepore 

27 



Total Sikhs of Guru Nanak 296,877 


... 

00 

CO 

1 Nanak-Panthi 

118,739 

87,711 


Hissar ... ,,, ,, , 

8,998 

7,664 


Rohtak 

25 

8 


Gurgaon ... ' 

17 

3 


Delhi ... ... ... I 

14 

8 


Karnal 

2,108 , 

982 


Umballa ... ... ... ' 

1,045 ' 

699 


Kangra ... ... ... ! 

196 

134 


Hoshiarpur ... 

2,779 

2,257 


Jullundur ... 

2,176 

1,836 


Ludhiana ... 

16,300 

14,344 


Ferozepore 

1,815 

1,195 


Montgomery 

7,960 

5,383 


Lahore 

14,645 

9,630 


Amritsar ... 

5,648 

4,533 


Gurdaspur ... ... | 

1,119 

598 


Sialkot ... ... ... i 

7,236 

5,101 


Gujranwala ... ... 

! 17,310 

11,775 


Gujrat ... ... ... ' 

5>757 

1 5,291 


Shabpur ... ... ... * 

3,iot 

1 2,562 


Jhelum ... ... ... i 

1,591 

1 1,275 


Rawalpindi ... ... ; 

8,852 

6,027 


Mianwali ... ... ... ! 

768 

643 


Chenab Colony ... ^ 

1,156 

390 


Jhang 

999 

663 


Multan 

643 

516 


Muzaffargarh 

I 12 

90 


Dera Ghazi Khan 

49 

39 


Hazara 

t,5o8 

995 
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Sikh Sects. 


[ Punjab, 1901, 


Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

1 

Males. j 

i 

I _ 

3 1 

Females. 

I 1 

2 

4 

CO 

00 

Nanak-Panthi — concld. 





Peshawar ... 

4,396 , 

2,852 



Kohat ... ... ... 

57 

33 



Bannu 

;2i6 

105 



Dera Ismail Khan 

139 

80 

§89 

Pahar Chand (Ludhiana) 

2 

2 


Bawe-ke 

65 

130 



Amritsar ... 

60 

130 


Baba Bedi Sahib ... 

223 

I 3 t 



1 

Hoshiarpur ... ... ' 

67 ; 

44 



JuIIundur ... ... ,,, 

104 ' 

60 


\ 

1 

Ludhiana ... 

6 i 

4 


1 

! 

Sialkot 

6 i 

4 



Gujranwala 

^7 ; 

10 



Rawalpindi 

8 ■ 

4 



Dera Ismail Khan 

8 ’ 

4 

jj 

1 Baba Faqiria 

i 

24 i 

10 


1 

i 

Hoshiarpur ... ... 1 

57 i 

8 


! Baba Mehtab Singh (Guiranwala) ... | 

33 ’ 

18 


! Guru Khem Singh ... ... ! 

i i 

36 

19 



Hoshiarpur 

1 

24 i 

12 



Peshawar ... 

1 2 

7 



Panja Sahib ... ... ' 

47 

9 


i 

JuIIundur ... 

45 1 

9 

§90 

1 

Udasi ... 

271 1 

130 

§J -2 


Hissar . , 

iS i 

7 


, 

Karnal 

14 

7 


i 

Uniballa 


4 


i 

JuIIundur ... 

38 : 

20 


1 

1 

Ludhiana ... 

^ i 

7 


i 

Ferozepore 

15 ! 

3 


i 

iMontgomery 

i 

5 


1 

1 

Lahore 

15 

9 



Amritsar ... 

, 87 1 

25 



Gurdaspur 

! -5 i 

32 



Chenab Colony 

1 

3 


! 

: Sik/i Udasi by caste 

3 , 2 oS 

7,009 

M 

\ 

! 

Siri Chand (Ludhiana) 

I 

• • • 

J) 


Guru Sangat Sahib 

5 

22 



JuIIundur ... 

• •• 

* t 

1 . I 



Ferozepore 

5 

1 1 

)) 


Baba Gurditta 

4,529 

3,633 



Umballa ... 

833 

603 



Hoshiarpur 

2,002 

1,647 



JuIIundur ... 

[ 

579 

558 
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Sikh Sects. 


Chapter 


Paragraph. 


I 


§90 






V 


§92 


§93 

§J2 


it 




V 




§94 

§95 


§96 

k91 


>1 


1 Sect and District. 

Males. 

1 

1 

Females. 

! 3 

3 i 

1 

1 

4 

, 1 

1 Baba Gurditta — concld. j 

i Ludlnana ... ... 

’ GurJaspur ... ... . . . | 

j Clienab Colony 


1,094 

8 

13 


809 

10 

6 

1 Guru Hira Singh (Ferozepore) 

5 


7 


1 Sewak Bhag*at Singh (Mian wall) 

3 


2 


Bhagat Sangie (Julluntlur) 


... 

2 


j Baba Kirpal Singh (Hoshiarpur) 

15 


24 


! 1 

Manohar-Dasi (Amritsar) ... ... 1 

8 


4 


‘ Suthra'Shahi (Missar) 

I 




1 

1 Sikh Sufhrashahi hy caste 

18 


7 


Bawa Lai Das 

Hoshiarpur... 

; JuIIunclur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

.05 

6 

67 

28 

93 

9 

63 

>5 

! Sewak Budh 

1 Hoshiarpur 

j Ludhiana ... 

116 

103 

13 

143 

95 

48 

Baba Buddha 

Hoshiarpur ... ... ! 

Jiillundur ... 

Gurdaspur... 

289 

77 

10 

202 

227 

68 

>S 

143 

Sahib Ramkaur (Gurdaspur) ... 

68 


68 


Baba Mula (Delhi) 

4 


I 


Bawa Isa (Hoshiarpur) 

84 


46 


Guru Gulab Singh 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

291 

27 

264 

231 

23 

208 

Sanwal Shah 

44 


76 


Mianwali ... 


43 


74 

Nirankari 

Delhi 

Umballa 

Gujrat 

Rawalpindi 

Kohat 

260 

7 

7 

104 

lOI 

3* 

286 

3 

4 

154 

100 

18 

Guru Angad Sahib (Jullundur) 

32 


32 


Baba Bhalla (Gurdaspur) ... 

8 


5 


Guru Amar Das (Jullundur) ... 

2 


0 


Narinjani 

Jullundur ... 

Amritsar ... 

Gurdaspur 

583 

48 

301 
234 i 

561 

43 

214 

304 


178 
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Sikh See is. 


[ Punjab, 1901, 


Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

§97 

Baba Jawahir Singh 

2,713 

1,726 


Umballa 

607 

437 


Hoshiarpur 

731 

577 


Jullundur ... 

1,320 

695 


Ludhiana ... ... 

52 

15 

)> 

Guru Ganga Das ... 

24 

18 


Hoshiarpur 

17 

'4 


Bhai Lalo 

94 

88 


Hissar 

78 

80 


Ludhiana ... 

8 

4 


Ferozepore 

8 

4 

j} 

Baba Handal 

182 

153 


Jullundur ... 

87 

87 


Ferozepore 

5 ^ 

58 


Chenab Colony 

35 

6 

§98 

Guru Ram Das 

11,310 

9,553 


Hissar ... ... 

^46 

193 


Karnal 

169 

138 


Umballa ... ... ... 

1,070 

869 


Kanj^ra 

42 



' Hoshiarpur 

S79 

* 5 SI 


! Jullundur ... 

4,824 

! 4,692 


Ludhiana ... 

2,609 

1 2,i4I 


Ferozepore 

597 

' 482 


]Montgomery 

7 

6 


Lahore 

103 

50 


Amritsar ... ... ... 

77 

59 


Gurdaspur ... 

*7 

6 


Sialkot 

238 

136 


Chenab Colony ... ... ' 

268 

189 


Peshawar ... ... 1 

37 

• * » 


Dera Ismail Khan 

112 

... 

” 

Sewak Amratji (Hoshiarpur) ... 

X 

14 

VO 

Guru Arjan Singh or Guru Arjan Das ... 

17 

48 


Hoshiarpur « . . 

10 

40 


Baba Kalu 

1,980 i 

1,276 


Karnal ... ,,, 

1 

6 

5 


Umballa 

768 

576 


Hoshiarpur 

736 

339 


Jullundur ... 

233 

163 


Ludhiana ... 

149 

134 


Ferozepore ... ... 1 

40 1 

36 


Lahore ... ... ... j 

22 

*3 


Chenab Colony 

21 

10 

3 > 

Baba Shalo ... 

19 

1 


Jullundur ,,, 

' 9 

8 


Amritsar ... 

1 9 

4 
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Sikh Sects, 


Chapter 


Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

§100 

Har Gobind 

1 

34 


Hosliiarpur 

... 

34 

}y 

Baba Rupa 

29 

57 


Hoshiarpur 

28 

57 


Guru Bhag Singh... 

10,713 

8,709 


Umballa 

i 8 

IQ 


Hoshiarpur 

1,286 

1,037 


Jullundur ... 

9,355 

7,630 


Ludhiana ... ,,, 


2 


herozepore 

15 

6 


Chenab Colony 

22 

15 

§IOl 

Har Rai 

15 

24 


Ferczcpore 

M 

24 


Guru Sujan Singh 

143 

132 


Jullundur ... 

0 

8 


Fcrozepore 

140 

124 

J) 

Guru Jodha (Jullundur) 

7 

2 

V 

Diwana (Fcrozepore) 

I 

2 


Sikh Div:ana by caste {Patiala) 

94 


iy 

Guru Amar Singh (Gujrat) 

4 

3 

yy 

Sati ... 

293 

195 


Hissar 

4 

7 


Fcrozepore 

31 

22 


jMontgomery 

16 

12 


Lahore 

23 

19 


Amritsar ... 

18 

23 


Gujranwala 

25 

14 


Gujrat 

13 

4 


Shahpur ... 

21 

II 


Jhelum 

14 

iS 


Ra^valpindi 

8 

1 5 


Chenab Colony ' 

28 

16 


Hazara 

1 2 

1 1 


Peshawar ... 

53 

20 


Sat Guru (Hoshiarpur) 

5 


yy 

Sat Sahibi ( ,, ) 

217 

159 

yy 

Baba Ghazi Das (Umballa) 

5 

6 

§102 

Ram Rai 

14,139 

! 10,562 

§J 2 

Umballa ... 

1,893 

! L 375 


Hoshiarpur ... : 

1,414 

1)293 


Jullundur ... 

946 

1 ^ 

372 


Ludhiana ,,, 

8,613 

6,202 


Fcrozepore 

Ijl2l 

I;20I 


Amritsar ... 


1 16 


Chenab Colony 

u 

16 

0 


i 8 o 
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Sikh Sects. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 


Paragraph. 


I 

§103 

§104 


J; 


n 

§107 

§105 


Sect and District. 


Guru Tegh Bahadar 

Hoshiarpur 

Ludhiana 

Sewa Panthi (Jhelum) 

Baba Kartarpuria 

Hoshiarpur 
Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

Clienab Colony 

Guru Nau-Nihal Singh 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Guru Sadhu Singh (Jullundur) 

Guru Kartar Singh (Ludhiana) 

Guru Nandpuria, Baba Anandpuria or 
Nandpurji. 

Hoshiarpur 

j Jullundur ... 

^ Ludhiana ... 

Chenab Colony 

Sodhi Sahibzada (Shahpur) 

Baba Fateh Singh (Bannu) 

Total Sikhs of Guru Gobind Singh 419,793 

Guru Gobind Singh 


Hissar 

Rohtak 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur ... 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... 

Gurdaspur . . . 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Shahpur 

Jhelum ,,, 

Rawalpindi 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang 

Multan 

Peshawar ... 

Malakand ,,, 

Kohat 



! 2 


1,044 


1 

763 


544 

249 

28 

216 


224,851 


60 

1 1 

46 

I >943 

7 j 032 

20,555 

39.030 

45,782 

71,240 

502 

13,298 

12,257 

3.332 

2,196 

778 

241 

66 

166 

1,404 

1,774 

«9 

75 

2,607 

1 1 

10 


530 

97 

15 

•15 


171,205 


43 

3 

19 

‘•483 

5,374 

16,297 

30,296 

35,857 

56.645 

223 

9,080 

9.853 

1,610 

«,520 

516 

130 

52 

106 

813 

814 
>7 
33 

403 
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[ Chapter 


Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

Males, 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 1 

4 

{‘05 

Guru Gobind Singh — concld. 



{Jj 

Kurram 

lOI 

3 


Bannu 

270 



Dera Ismail Khan ... ... > 

28 

I 

}> 

Kes-Dhari (Shahpur) 

40 

10 

6106 

Guru Zorawar ... ... . j 

1,530 

933 


Umballa 

1,486 

907 


Hoshiarpur 

2 



Ludhiana ... 

42 

^3 


Guru-Ke 

2,523 

1,008 


Hissar 

259 

215 


Umballa 

729 

69 


Hoshiarpur 

8 

6 


Jullundur ... 

0 ^ 

4 


Ludhiana ... 

587 

362 


Chenab Colony 

904 

351 


Sewak Bhsi Kang (Hoshiaipur) 

404 

287 


Baba Ganesho 

1,190 

986 


Hoshiarpur 

1,188 

984 

§107 

Guru Nihang 

I 195 

53 


Umballa 

17 

4 


F'crozcpore ... 

32 

4 


Lahnrc 

10 

3 


Amritsar 

86 

23 


Gurdaspiir 

Q 

4 


Jhelum 

8 

2 


Peshawar ... 

25 

12 

>1 

Akali ... 

135 

48 

§JJ 

Hissar 

1 2 

5 


Jullundur ... 

38 

18 


Ludhiana ... 

1 1 

3 


Ferozepore. . . 

25 

6 


Lahore 

9 



Amritsar 

1 1 



Gujrat 

7 

3 


Akali by caste 

127 

9 

§108 ! 

\ Nirmala 

466 

141 

§25 

Umballa 

13 

4 


Hosldarpur 

35 

22 


Jullundur ... 

85 

24 


Ferozepore 

26 

10 

1 

Lahore 

25 

8 


Amritsar 

204 

44 


Gurdaspur ... 

21 



Gujranwala 

4 

7 


Rawalpindi 

7 

3 


Chenab Colony 

^7 

3 


Multan 

II 

1 
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Paragraph. 

Sect and District. 

1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

t 

0 ! 

3 

4 


Nirmala hy caste ... ... , 

2,2s 1* 

454 't 

§109 

i 

Nam-dharia ... ... ... | 

; 

555 

420 


1 

Hoshiarpur ••• ... j 

60 

37 


Montgomery ... 

1 2 

15 


Lahore ... ... ... i 

30 

44 


Sialkot ... ... ... j 

297 

igx 


Gujranwala ... ... | 

86 

70 


Rawalpindi ... ... j 

25 

40 


Chemab Colony ... ... j 

23 

21 


Guru Ram Singh 

1,714 

768 


Hoshiarpur 

2 

8 


Jullundur 

1,693 

750 


Ludhiana 

8 

7 

i) 

Kuka ... 

6,024 

4,307 


Hissar ... ... ... 1 

32 

16 


Karnal . . ... •*. 1 

15 

3 


Umballa ... ... ... j 

277 ; 

*05 


Kangra 

6 

4 


Hoshiarpur 

13 

2 ] 


Jullundur ... 

390 

214 


Ludhiana ... ... 1 

694 

337 


Ferozepore ... ... j 

5 t )8 

4*3 


Montgomery ... ... 

125 

92 


Lahore ... ... ! 

474 

286 


Amritsar ... 

630 

1 471 


Gurdaspur 

470 

i 686 


Sialkot 

i,2.S8 

: S92 


Gujranwala 

600 

: 397 


Gujrat ... ... ... 

77 ^ 

55 


Shahpur 

1 U 

8 


Jhelum 

: 8 

4 


; Rawalpindi ... ... 1 

12 

1 22 


Chenab Colony 

' 313 

[ *73 

h 4 

Ramgarhia 

2,682 

1 1.571 


Delhi 

19 

1 

i 6 


Karnal ... ... 

; 7 

i 7 


L^mballa 

5 

' 8 


Hoshiarpur 

M 

10 


Ferozepore... t.i 

30 

2 


Lahore 

480 

2 g 2 


Amritsar ... 

329 

249 


Gurdaspur... 

879 

669 


Sialkot 

1 117 

130 


Gujranw^ala 

1 1 36 

1 75 


Shahpur 

i *3 

s 


Rawalpindi 

! 54^ ' 

1 59 


' Chenab Colony 

47 

f 27 


Multan 

14 

3 


Muzaffargarh 

; 30 

I 20 

§§ 148—9 

Lai Begi and Balmiki 


i 

1,245 


Hissar 

49 

43 


Kangra ... ,,, 

6 i 

4 


Hoshiarpur 

6 

5 


Ludhiana ... ... 

249 

i 

308 

i 


• Including 393 Hindus and 7 Mohammadans. 
f Including 124 Hindus aod 4 Mohammadans. 
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Chapter 


Paragraph. 


Sect and District. 


§§ 148—9 


152 


Lai Begi and Balmiki — contd, 

Ferozepore 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 

Chenab Colony 


Mazhabi 


§5 


§6 

§/o 

^22 


U ir.balla 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana ... 

Ferozepore 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amritsar . . . 

Gurdaspur ... 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Sbahpur . . , 

Jholum 

Ra\Yalpindi 

Chenab Colony 

Multan 

Dcra Ghazi Khan 

Peshawar 

Dera Ismail Khan 


Sanatan 


Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
Gujranwala 
Shahpur ... 
Jhelum 
Rawalpindi 
Mianwali ... 
Jhang 
Multan 
Peshawar ... 


Arya 


Males, 


2,546 


693 


Lahore ... ... 

Amritsar ... 

Chenab Colony 

Dev Dharm (Ferozepore) 

Sodhibansi 

Karnal 
Lahore 
Amritsar ... 

Gurdaspur... 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Shahpur 

Rawalpindi 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang 

Peshawar ... 

Malakand, Dir, Swat, Chitral 


78 


13 

1,336 


26 

10 

16 


38 

47 

16 

28 

353 

12 

7 

231 

239 

31 

7 

6 

227 


Females. 


39 


9 

781 


724 

777 

38 

35 

81 

56 

2 

8 


1,512 

73 

i 50 

25 

1 34 

358 

331 

193 

182 

30 

17 

265 

150 

279 

202 

22 

i8 

18 

14 

48 

37 

8 

3 

32 

>7 

5 

6 

305 

99 

299 

238 

36 

35 

18 

12 

50 

56 

470 

... 


471 

49 

28 

10 

15 

51 

31 

419 

276 

1 1 

1 1 

24 

9 

38 1 

40 

8 ' 

5 

8 

7 

61 

47 


12 

3 

9 


20 

9 

I 

7 

230 

7 
89 

227 

149 

12 

8 
6 
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[Punjab, igoi- 


Subsidiary Table Y\.~'lhe Mohammadan Sects of the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Proiince with their distribution by principal Districts 
and States : {Males over only). 


Paragraph. 


Sect and District or State, 


Total. 


PuNj \ 


British 

Nati ve 

1 Territory, 

States. 


North-West 

Frontier 

Province. 


§132 


§ 4! 


Total Shiahs 

Shiahs 

Rafizi 

Imam Jafir or Jafiri .. 

Imamia 

Sadiqi or Ahl-i-Sadiq 

Gurgaon 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa 

Simla 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana ,,, 

Maler Kotla 

Ferozepore 

Patiala 

Nahha 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Chamba , , 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala 

Gujrat 

Shahpur 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi 

^lianwali 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang 

Multan 

Bahawalpur 

Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... 

Hazara 

Peshawar 

Kohat 

Kurram 

Dera Ismail Khan 


59,500 

59,470 

I 

9 

10 

10 


44,869 i 2,532 
44,841 ‘ 2,530 

! I 


9 ! 
9 : 
10 

38! 

1,063 

933 

1,264 

470 

532 

423 

1,121 

876 


1,054 


7S2 
L999 
973 i 
968 [ 

»,949 
U37S 
798 j 
3,704 

2,752 
2,913 ! 
7,333 
911 
4,651 
2,154 
... ( 
1,240 
2,092 ' 


I 


264 

693 

”3 


119 


"898 


12,099 

12,099 


3^3 

744 

3,601 

4^980 

^737^ 


§ 133 ! Total Sunnis 

1 Sunnis 

Hanifi 
‘ Shafi 

' Imam Shaft 

Hissar 
Loharii 
Rohtak 
Dujana 
Gurgaon 
Pataudi 
Delhi 
Karnal 
Umballa 
Kahia 
wSimla 
N ala gar h 
Minor Hill States 
Kangra 


4,284,691 

3,250,599 

4,284,121 

3,250,041 

290 

28 c 

173 

170 

107 

107 


63,919 


24,220 


72,447 


61,761 


>8^021 


78,791 


2,934 


10,858 


441 , c 87 
44L475 
9 
3 

590 

1,61 1 

L074 


74H 

2,038 

337 


592,605 

592,605 


•• • 


In the details for each sect Only those Districts or States are usually shown which contain over loo sou's of that 
sect and in cases where the total number of any sect in less than loo, or ly the District returning It 01 the largest 
number of the sect is shown. ^ 

The numbers refer to the paragraphs 5t the Punjab Census Report, 1892, Chapter ill. The Nos. in italics refer 
to paragraphs of the present reporti 
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Mohammadan Sects. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table VI . — The Mohammadan Sects of the Punjab and North- 
West Froiitier Province with their distribution by principal Districts 
and States : {Males over /j only). 


Paragraph, Sect and District oi State. 

Total. j 

i 

Punjab. 

North-West 

British 

Territory. 

Native ' 

States. 

1 

Frontier 

Province. 

Siikct 

1 

1 

256 


’loshiarpur 


ioOjo6o 


. . . 

_^ullundur ... ... j 

» . * 1 

131,614 



Kapurthala ... ... i 


... 

56,528 i 

t 4 « 

Ludhiana ... ... 1 


77,172 

1 

» • « 

Maler Kotla ... ... | 

... 


8,588 1 


Ferozepore ... ... ; 


133,577 

1 

• •• 

Far id hot ... ... j 


... 

11,562 ' 


Patiala ... , 

. . « 


123,026 


NabJia 


• * « 

20,601 

• • « 

yind ... 


* . . 

12.852 

. . . 

Montgomery 


98,364 

* • • 


Lahore 

. . • 

220,396 



Amritsar 


139,730 



Gurdaspur 


131,005 


... 

Chamba 

. * • 

. . • 

2,104 


Sialkot 


IQQ ,222 



Gujranwala 


168,779 

. . . 

... 

Guirat 


202,003 

* 


Shahpur 

.•V 

129,610 

... 


Jhelum 

. . . 

153,050 

.. . 


Rawalpindi 

... 

241,083 

... 

• « • 

Mianwali 


*04,233 

• . . 


Chenab Colony 


146,943 



Jhang 


86,836 

1 

• • • 

Multan 


177,150 



Bahaziialpiir 



192,618 


Muzaffargarh 

... 

107,506 

i ... 

1 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


i 118,415 

... 


Hazara 

... 



153,0*2 

Peshawar 


. . . 

1 1 

i 229,542 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 

. . . 



1 3 ,«i 3 

Kohat 


... 

1 

1 59,695 

Kurrarn 

*. . 

1 


1 10,780 

Bannu 



• •• 

i 64,257 

Dera Ismail Khan 

... 


, 

j 72,206 

1 

§134 Total AhFi-Hadis Sects ... 

4,209 

i 

; 1,417 

i 82 

' 2,710 

Ahl-i-Hadis 

0 

CO 

' 1,209 

' 67 

' 4 

§ 28 Mawahid 

159 

159 



Muhammadi 

3,770 

1 49 

1 

1 *5 

i 2,706 

j 

Rohtak 


I 

... 

1 

D-lhi 


5 

j ... 


Umballa 


18 

1 


Iloshiarpur 


22 

1 • • • 

1 • . • 

1 Kapurthala 


1 **' 

82 


; I.Tidhiana 


1 1 



’orozepore 


15 

• • • 


, Lahore 


243 

• • « 


1 Amritsar 


258 

... 


j Gurdaspur 


3S9 

• ♦ • 


; Sialkot 


141 

• • • 

i 

j Gujranwala 


65 

• • • 

I 

j Gujrat 


7 

1 • • 

... 

1 Shahpur 


1 I 

• ♦ f 


! jhelum 


62 

• * • 


1 Rawalpindi 


10 


! 

1 Chenab Colony 


1 *5 


i 

i 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — The Mohammadan Sects of the Punjab and North' 
West Frontier Province soith their distribution by principal Districts and 
States (Males over 75 only). 





Punjab. 

North-West 

Paragraph. 

Sect and District or State, 

Total. 

British 

Territory. 

Native 

States, 

Frontier 

Province, 


Jhang ... 


7 




Multan 


132 


• • » 

' 

Muzaffargarh 

... 

15 


... 

' 

Hazara ... 

... 



2,580 

i 

Peshawar 

• • « 

... 


3 


Malakandj Dir, Swat and Chitral 


• • . 

. . . 

72 


Kohat ... 

. . . 


, . . 

2 


Kurram 

... 



54 

§ 135 

Nechari [Patiala) 

8 

... 

8 

... 

§ 136 

Sufi (Gurdaspur) 

18 

18 


... 

§ 43 

§ 137 : 

! 

Total 

296 

222 

74 

... 

i 

Chisliti (JuIIundur) 

295 

221 

74 : 


1 

Bodla (Amritsar) 

1 

I 

... 

... 

§ 138 

Total 

1.673 

1,5 14 

154 

5 

§ 46 : 

Qadria 

621 

548 

68 

5 

] 

Pir Dastgir, Pirinka Fir, 
Piria, Pir Azim, Pir 

f 90 

50 

40 


j 

Upashak or Pir Sahib. 
Muqim Shahi 

3 

I 

I 



1 

Naushahi 

958 

912 

46 

... 


Pak Rahman 

3 

3 

... 

... 

1 

Hoshiarpur 

. . . 

204 

• « 


1 

1 

Kapur thala 



106 

. • . 


Lahore 

... 

108 

... 

J . > 

i 

1 

Amritsar 


354 


... 

! 

Gurdaspur ... 


1 86 

... 



Sialkot 


436 

... 

... 

§ 139 

Total ... 

607 

540 

47 

20 

§ 4^ 

Jalali 

605 

538 

47 

20 


Saharwardi ... 

2 

2 

. ■ • 

... 


Delhi .. 


158 

. . . 

1 • • 


1 Sialkot 


137 


» . . 

§ 140 

I Naqshbandi 

21 

17 

4 

... 

§ 46 

Total.,, 

181 

165 

16 

... 

§ 141 

j Banawa (Delhi) 

147 

147 




1 Benawa (Faridkot) 

34 

18 

i6 

... 

§ 142 

Total ... 

3,967 

3,814 

153 

... 


Madari 

3,952 

3,799 

'53 



Shah Madar 

«5 

15 


« < • 


Rohtak 


108 


. • . 


Gurgaon 


159 

. . , 

* . • 


Delhi 

. . . 

287 


• •• 


j Umballa 


269 


... 


Hoshiarpur 


607 




JuIIundur 


783 


• •• 


Ludhiana 

. • . 

131 


« < « 


Ferozepore 

. . . 

1 16 


... 


Lahore 


305 

«f • 

... 


Amritsar 

... 

403 


... 


I Gurdaspur 


136 

• . • 

• • • 


Sialkot 

... 

360 

• •• 
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Chapter 


Subsidiary Table M. — The Moh'tmmadan Sects of the Paojah and North- 
West Frontier Province rcith their distribution by principal Districts and 
States (Males over 75 only). 


Paragraph 


§ 142 

§ 143 

§ 145 

§ 147 


Punjab. 


1 



( 

North ‘West 

Sect and District or State. 

Tote I. 


i 

Fror tier 



British 

Native ' 

Province, 



Territory. 

States. , 


Malang 

90 

8 

*! 

• • • 

Total ... 

5 

2 

^ 3 


Rafai (Ferozepur) ... 

2 

2 



Waridkot) ... ' 

3 


3 


Total.. 

8 

8 



Salar Ghazi (Gurdaspur) 

I 

I 

• • • 


Shah Dari (Sialkot) 

7 

1 7 


... 

Multani (Kama!) ... 

10 

10 

... 


Sultania, Lakhdata, Nigahewala, 
Lalanwala or Sar^varia 

t 

J 1,668 

1,668 

. . . 

... 

Hoshiarpur ... ... j 

Jullundur . . ... I 


230 
L 237 ^ 

2I5684 

! 

! 

1 

... 

Total ... • 

21,701 

2 

is 

Balmiki 

16,878 

36,863 , 

... 

15 

Balashahi 

2,687 

2,687 


Bala Nalu ... ; 

6 

6 

... 


Lai Begi | 

2,130 : 

2,128 

2 


Jullundur ... | 





Ferozepore 


3,896 



Lahore ... ... | 


3.476 


• * ■ 

Amritsar ... .. ' 


i6o 

• • • 

... 

Gurdaspur 


L423 

• • • 

... 

Sialkot 


10,810 


1 

Gujranwala 


L523 


! 

Dera Ghazi I^han ... 


257 


t 

1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 
PART I. 


AGES. 


I. The age recorded. — The instructions for the preliminary enumeration 
provided, as in 1891, for the record of age as it would be on the night of the final 
Census (March ist, 1901) and not of the age at the time when the preliminary 
record was prepared. 

In accordance with the general rule laid down in Article 3, Chapter XIII of 


M 


aclagan’s suggestion 


the rule laid 
d3wn was that the number of 
years actually completed — 


the Imperial Census Code and with Mr. 

Close of paragraph 156, Punjab Census Report, 1S92. 

not the current year of age — should be entered. 

I believe this rule was generally understood and acted upon. The native 
system of reckoning by subtraction of a quarter appeared to facilitate its com- 
prehension, in no District did I find that the rule had been misunderstood. 
The rule in i 8 (but not in i8Sj) was to return the current year of age and the 
complications which resulted are fully discussed by Mr. Alaclagan. It is sufficient 
to remark here that in 1891 all the returns for this Province haa to be * set back, 
as it were, by one year to bring them into accord, for purposes of com[.arison. ’ 
But“ it was at once seen that the relative proportions of the quinquennial 

See pi’ge 275 « f Mr Baines’ Gene'-al Report, Censu.; of India, 1891. pCriods ^ had ^ been entirely 

Cf. aUo Mr Hardy’s Note, page 144 of the General TabEs, thrOWn intO disOfc'er, bccaUSe, 
Volume II, ots»me owing to the habit of plumbing 

on the multiples of five, all the undue excess got shifted back a period.’’ 


There could then be no hesitation in following Mr. Maclagan’s view and enter- 
ing the completed year on this occasion, and refraining from any modification 
of the figures actually returned. 

2. Comparison with vital statistics. — There is, however, one difficulty. 
If the people of the Punjab habitually state the current, and not the completed year, 
in giving their age, it may be assumed with safety that the Ueath-returns by ages 
prepared by the > anitary Commissioner’s office are based on a different system 
to that of the present Census. This is a point to be borne in mind in discussing 
the returns of infant mortality. 

3. Distribution of the ages unreturned. — The ages not returned were 
distributed according to sex and civil condition, and the method Ccin best be 
illustrated by a simple example : — 

Suppose a widow does not return her age, and that most widows are over 6o, 
the probability is that she is over 6o and i is added lo the numbers for 6o and over. 
The ages of a number of widows are thus distributed in proportion to the number 
of widows returned under each age-period. This method appears to be more accu- 
rate in its results than allowing the abstracting staff to guess at the age of 
a person, whose age was not entered in the schedule, from the sex and civil con- 
dition returned, because in that method there is no distribution based on probabi- 
lities but a mere guess. The number of ages unreturned w^as, however, remarkably 
small and the point is not of much practical importance. 

4. The preference exhibited for certain years. — There are three chief 
causes or motives which lead to mis-statement of age : — inaccuracy of thought, 
vanity and superstition. 

The first is beyond all doubt the most efficacious, in this part of India, in 
vitiating the age-returns. Just as distances are measured (in the hills at least), 
by the number of halts required to enable you to have a good smoke, (a pakka 
or merely a few’ whiffs, {kachcha iarnbaku), while grain is measured 
by the handful and land by the quantity of seed required to sow it, so ages are 
not counted but described, and there is no doubt that the phrases in use convey, 
to a native, a much more vivid idea of a man’s age than mention of his precise 
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Chapter 


{he! am nhrases- 


yiati'ja’siiiti 
javiaa 
palkt timr 
0 uddh i 


I 5 — -5 
25 — 40 
40-50 
jvt.— 50 


aee in numbers would do. Mr. Talbot gives examples of these phrases in 

Jhelum. While in Kurram a man’s age 
is judged, like a horse’s, by mark of 
mouth : — ivariikai ghakJi^ of small teeth, 
or under 15 ; inanz ghakh^ of middle teeth, 
or 20 to 35 ; pokh gliakh^ of full teeth, or 
from 35 to 70. In Gurdaspurwe have : — mas phutti^ for 15 to 20 \ gabhniy for 
40 to 50 ; satra-bahntra, ‘ old/ lit : 70 or 72.” 

Obviously to ask people who think in this picturesque, but rather primitive, 
wav to translate their thoughts into precise numbers is expecting too much. 

The tendenev of women of a certain age ” to understate it affects European 
returns and it should not surprise us to find ours influenced by it. Yet I doubt 
if the effect is verv marked, except in the case of girls of a marriageable age for 
whom no husband has been found. In their case the age is probably always 
understated, yet the number of unmarried females over 15 returned is large, 
though it must not be forgotten that ur.der the instructions unmarried prostitutes 
were recorded as hitari and so tabulated amongst the unmarried. 

T!ie tendency of the old to over-state their age is perhaps, to a certain extent, 
countcrbcdanccd by the feeling that it is luckier to under-state one’s age than to 
exaggerate it. ^ 

Superstition has remarkably little effect. Amongst Hindus the 9th year is 
ans^int^ or without a number, and is so called, but there is no objection to return- 
ing it under that name. Again in the case of boys the Sth’“' and 12th years are 
unlucky and also called angint. The unlucky numbers, however, do not appear 
to be unlucky at all when used of ages. Thus 9 is neither lucky nor unlucky, 
though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrously unlucky. 5 is very lucky 

and I, 51 , 7, 13, 15, ^ 7 , 25, 31, 41, 51, or loi arc fortunate numbers, 

^ and indeed ail odd numbers (except a) 

Pan!ab Not sanu Ouenes i. i 12;. i 1 * t , • 

are luckier than even numbers, but in the 

Kurram Mr. Barton mentions 3, 13 and lo as peculiarly unluck}^ and says that in 
stating ages they would be avoided. It is a little curious that 3 has not been to 
any extent withheld in returrang age, because in counting bahut is used for it and 
the shisham with its 3 leaves is a type of utter failure. 12, on the contrary, is 
pcculiarlv luckv and complete success is called ' pao harak^ 52 also appears to 
be a happy number, and appears in Buddiiism as the number of ‘ the divisions of 
thcuglu, word, and deed all the linmaterial qu?dities and capabilities which go 

Rhd-n..v,a', An.ericin Le:tures on EuJ.- make up the individual.’ Both 12 and 52 

dhisn', p 15- v.dll be fuund to occupy a conspicuous place in 

5u3ii u'.-y labic I A ciscussion on the origin of caste. They 

are returned considerably in excess of any ages other than these which are multi- 
ples of 5-1 It will also be no; iced that the numbers returned under the age of 8 
exceed to an appreciable (‘xtent, those returned under 6, 7 or 9. Eight dees not 
appear to be a lucky mimber, though it is the number of prostrations made in the 
worship of the Dhagat'panthis. The eigiith child is unlucky. 

5 - Ho roscopes. -Sceinr; that the preparation of horoscopes is still generally 
practised (though it is said to be d ving out in Hazara), the returns of ages among 
Hindus of the better classes should be exceedingly accurate. It is, however, very 
unwise to reveal the exact day, month or year of one’s birth, just as it is 


• ] ast as the Sth month oi prei^nanc) is unluc’^y. 

I Cut p ri'Ji may nv'an ttat you v/'S! have to ;4o to th: uuth^r’ties (/ :nch..yrt) for redress, and sat is an omen 
of zath. n quarrel, so trarisactions o£ the 5tu an ^ 7th ar^ put down as ot the 4th aTid 6th. Neve”thi4ess, people 
say p^irdh m c^r pan,o , .cn pauiic h ir there is gr-d in the 5 ifrtders, or in 5. . < , their deciUon is final. 

t In their respective decennia, that is to say. It wi.i be noticed that a tir^e number is returned umler 22 

and a baiya, or a group of 22 vilUgcs is like b na and baw in, or groups of i 2 and 52, respectively, a favourite term 
for a tribal settlement containing about that nu’obzr cf villiges. So too an excess under 32 is observable, and 32 is 
in Buddhism the number of ‘ the bodily marks of a great man ' (vide Sacred B00R5 of the East, Volume XXXV. pa^« 
116). But indf'ed ail the twos. 22, 32, 42, etc . are favourite numbers. For an interesting account of numbers in 
Punjab Folk-Lore see Temple’.s Legends of the Punjab, preface to Volume I, page xxiii -iv, 2, 4, 8, 16. 3 and 7 are 
common, but 12 is the commonest of all 6 , 18, 24, 36, 48 and 9 also occur. 5 is also frequent, while there are 
instances of 13, 14. 19. 20, 21 and 22, while 60. 70 and the old Indian magic number S4, are also found. Also preface 
to Volume II, pages xix and xx for some further details. 

In religion we have the 33 crores of gods, the 84 Sidhs, the 9 Naths, the 64 Jognis, the 52 Viras (Sirs), the 6 . 
Jatla — or, among the Jains, 7. Trumpp’s Translation of the Adi-Granth, Intro, page xlix. 
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undesirable to reveal one’s birth-name. Tims any attempt to record the year of 
birth instead of the age would probably give us less accurate data than we 
have at present. 

6. The age-constitution of the population 


Age 
Dec : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ouin ; 

6 

7 

8 


O-Q 

8 

10 

7 

6 

5 

1 

3 

4 

2 

9 


10-19 

8 

1 

7 
6 

3 
5 
9 

4 
10 


20-29 

I 

9 
3 
7 
5 


Sequence. 

30-39 40-49 

I I 


10 

3 
8 
7 

2 

4 
9 
6 

5 


50-59 

1 

8 

3 

9 

7 


4 
6 

5 
10 


60-69 

1 

7 

3 

8 

9 

2 
5 
a 

4 

10 


70*79 

1 

7 

3 

9 

5 

2 

4 

8 

6 

10 


80-S9 

I 

6 

3 
5 

4 


'1 hat is to say 
then 8, 6, 7, 4, 3, 2, 


Dec- 

I 

3 

4 

Quin : 
a 

7 

8 

9 


o 9 
3 
10 
6 


Sequence in Sub. Table I. B, 
M lies only 

10-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 


7 

5 
4 

6 
9 
3 

10 


2 
9 

3 
8 
6 
I 

S 

7 

4 
10 


3 
7 
6 
2 

4 
9 

5 
b 


5 

8 

4 

10 


5 

I o 


0-69 

1 

n 

3 

Q 

6 

2 

4 
8 

5 

10 


70-79 

7 

j 

8 
6 

4 
9 

5 


80-S9 

I 

4 

3 


8 

7 

6 

(10) 


(in British Terri- 
tory). — Examining the 
Subsidiary Table I. A., 
Ages returned by 
100,000 persons of each 
sex,* (z'.c,, by 200,000 
persons m all), we find 
that the sequences in 
each decennial period are 
as shown in tlie margin. 

in the first decennium the age most frequently returned is 5, 
o — I, and, least frequently of all, i — 2. In the next decen- 
mum 12 is 'the favourite age, then lo, 15, 18, 16, 14, 13, il, 17 and 19, but in the 
remainirm decennia we find the tens invariably preferred, then the fives, then 22, 
32. etc., without exception. The ones, threes and nines are not favourite ages, in 
any case, but 39 is not avoided, while the eights are generally returned only less 
frequently than the twos. 

But turning to the figures for another 200,000 persons, whose ages I have 

had tabulated,! we find 
quite a different se- 
quence in nearly every 
decennium. Taking 
males only we find the 
aversion to returning 
ones, sevens, and threes, 
again very strongly 
marked, even in the first 
decennium in whicii the 
sequence is 5, 8, (as before), o— i, 4 6, 3, 7, o, and i, which again comes last. 
These results are in neither case in full accord with that obtained in 1S91 and this 

^ ^ fact, added to their dis- 

^ agreement one with the 

other, shows how impossible it is to base general conclusions, on such a small num- 
ber as 200,000. 

7. Comparison with the vital statistical data. — It is necessary to 
bear in mind two points in making any attempt to reconcile the Census return 
of ages and the birth and death-returns. The first is that the Census figures 

are for the whole of the population, while 
^ ^ ^ * the vitrd statistics are not. i his is, how- 

ever, a comparatively small factor. The second point is that, in the absence of 
any rule requiring either the current or the completed year of life to be uniformly 

Annual F.-.rm IV of the Sanitary Adnvr.utraion entered in thc dcath-rcgisters, wc caunot 

Reports. be at all sure that the ages given in the 

death-returns by age are correct or even consistent. If it be usual in these 
Provinces to state the current year of life in specifying a person’s age many 
children dying at less than 5 years of age must be returned among those dying 
between 5 and 10. Hence the death-returns probably under-estimate the 
amount of the mortality amongst children and infants to a considerable extent. 

According to the vital statistics 843,970 children were born in 1900, but 
in that year 246,577 children were returned as having died in the first year of 
life, leaving only 597,393 infants under one year surviving on the ist January 
1901.+ The number on March ist, 1901, must have been slightly greater than 
this as births normally exceed deaths. But on the latter date no less than 
732,080 children under one year were enumerated in the final Census, or 

•The slips taken were o£ the Rohtak District. 

f These slips were taken from five representative Districts (Hissar, Rohtak, Hoshiarpur, Jhelum and 
Multan), —20, 000 of each sex from each District. 

X The deaths of infants under i recorded in 1900 would include a certain number born in 1899. but the number 
would not be large, for the autumn of J900 was the season of highest mortality and the greatest number ol deaths 
occur in the first few weeks of life. 
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124,393 more than the number to be anticipated from the vital statistical returns, 
while if it be the case that children dying under i year of age would be returned 
as dying in the i — 5 years age-period the number of deaths amongst infants 
must have been more than the number returned, and the number of survivors 
pro tanto less, so that the discrepancy is in reality even greater than it appears. 

If we turn to the figures for the second year of life we find an extraordinary 

discrepancy, for w'hereas 304 male infants 

Subsidiary Table II, Column I. , ’ . j • ^ 

under i are returned, in every 10,000 
males, only 159 are returned betw'een the ages of i and 2, a drop of 145. In 
1881 the drop was 133. There seems then to be little or no doubt that, even 
In a matter so simple as the record of age in the first two years of life, we have 
failed to obtain accurate data.* 

Again, when we turn to the age-period o and under 5 and compare the 
figures with those for the second lustrum, 5 — 10, w^e find that the former are 

, less than the latter by nearly 160,000, 

V’ol. 11 , Table VII page n, column 2. , , , . , , ^ *^1 j.- • ^ 

although in a healthy population, in- 
creasing at a normal rate, we should expect to find the population based, as it 
were, on a broad foundation, with more children under 5 than in any other 
quinquennium. But turning to the vital statistics we find ihat the births record- 
ed during the five vears 1896-1900 exceeded those recorded in 1891-1895 by 
431,875, and that the mortality amongst children, though much heavier in the 
years 1896 1900 than in 1891-1895, was certainly not heavy enough in the 
former quinquennium to make the number of children under 5 less than the 
number between 5 and 10 surviving on March ist, 1901, 

The only conclusion which can possibly be drawn from the figures is that 
the Census data cannot for a moment be taken as ah^olutp.ly^ or even approx- 
imately, correct. 

8. Comparison with the figures of 1881. — Hie relative accuracy of 
the data is however hardly open to question. We cannot maintain that the 

rule, to record the completed 
year of life, was more carefully 
acted upon in 1901 than in 
1881, and, as far as is known, 
no change in the habits of 
thought of the people has 
occurred in the la-t twenty 
years which would affect the 
ages returned. Comparison 
with the 1881 figures then 
should be of value. 

The decrease in the pro- 
portion of very young children, 
under 2, is very rnarkedf in 
both sexes, but there is a great 
improvement after that age, 
and the proportion of children 
under 10 has risen slightly. 

Cf Subsidiary Table M, columns 2-3, 6*7. 

The decrease in the number of children under two years of age is not easy 
to explain. 1899 was a 3'ear of high birth-rate, 994,001 births, or nearly 150,000 
above the average of the decade, having been recorded in that year. In 1899 
and 1900 the infant deaths were more than 50,000 above the average, and pro- 
bably as many more of the deaths between i and under 5 in 1 900 w'cre among 


Number cf children in ic^coo cf each sex. 


Aob. 

1901. I 

t 

1881. 

Males 

Females. ; 

i 

Males. 

i 

Females 

1 

0— 1 

304 

332 ] 

313 

351 

1—2 

159 

177 

180 

202 

2— 3 

2:8 

277 

209 

239 

3 — 4 

359 

291 

253 

288 

4 - 5 

277 

297 

! 274 

1 

295 

Total 0— 5 

t 257 

«.374 

1 *>229 

',375 

5 — 

1,366 

1,380 

1 1.374 

1.372 

„ o—io 

2,623 

2.754 

1 2,603 

2,747 


^ But according to Newsho mts’ Vital Statistics, page 3 , parents in England are equally vague. 


Aot. 


•— t 
1— » 


4-4 
J 5 


:lNCRtAlE FfB CtWT. tlfCt 

1881. 


17 

48 

ai 


Females. 


3 Q 

>9 


f Perhaps the figures in the margin, which give the per^ 
centages of increase in the number of children of each age up 
to 5 since 1S81 , bring this fact out more clearly than does Sub- 
sidiary Table U. 
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^ged 6, of even 

Subsidiary Tables 1 , A and B, 


children born in the preceding year. If any real confidence in the data could be 
felt one would be tempted to say that the increased proportion of children 
between two and three years of age is due to the enhanced birth-rate of 1899, 
though the children born in that year would have been barely two on March ist, 
1901, and that the reduced proportion of children under two is a result of the 
heavy mortality, which was subsequent to the period of enhanced birth-rate 
in 1899 and 1900. The increased proportion in the total o — 5 age-period would 
be satisfactory if it w'ere certain that the increase was real. The decrease in the 
5 — 10 age-period is possibly due to the heavy infant and child mortality of 1892, 
but the great increase in the number of births in 1894 and 1895 should have 
more than compensated for this. All that can be said is that a very large 
number of children aged 6, of even 7, have been returned as aged 5, a fact 

already obvious from the an- 
nual age returns, and that, tak- 
ing the total number of children under 10, it is satisfactory to find that child- 
life is on the whole less precarious than it was 20 years ago, a conclusion sup- 
ported by the increased number between 10 and 15. 

9. Mean Age. — Our calculation of mean age requires explanation on one 
CK-- K- TT 1 Tir A point. Taking, as we do, in 

Sabsiaiar)/ Tables II and III, A. ^ t 7 • ^ i 

our calculations, ail the ages 
returned as over 6o in the lump, and treating the 6o-and-over period as equiva- 
lent to a 60—65 period we tacitly assume that no one lives beyond the lauer age, 
though as a matter of fact the numbers returned as over 65 are considerable. 
The figures for the periods over 65 have, however, been worked out, and it has been 
found that they do not affect the figures given in the Subsidiary Tables which 
are only calculated for a single decimal. If we carried on the calculation to a 
second decimal the lumping together of all the ages returned as over 60 would 
affect the results. 

The greatest caution is required in drawing any conclusions from the statis- 
tics of mean age. Thus, for example, a decreasing proportion of children may 
raise the mean age of the population, but the rise in the mean age would indi- 
cate no increase in its longevity. Again immigration, which rarely includes the 
very young or the very old, may raise the mean age of the population, or again 
famine may carry off the old and the very young and leave the main age of the 


population where it stood. Examination of 




1 igoi. 

. _ _ . 1 

1881, 1 


1 

1 

! 

Male. 

Female. ^ 

Male. 

Fe-rale. 

0—15 


3848 

3,834 

3809 

3,801 

45 and over 


1)591 j 

1 , 53 ^ 

1.590 

I 495 


Subsidiary Table II. 


the figures for those under 15 
and those over 45 shows, how- 
ever, that in these Provinces 
the proportions, both of the 
young and of the old, have in- 
creased, and this improvement 
is very noticeable in the ratio 
of the women over 45, which 
is now 1 ,530 among 10,000 
females, as against 1,495 in 


1881, and amongst males under 15, now^ 3,8a8 in 10,000 males as against 3,809 
in 1881. The improvement is probably to a great extent a real one, for though 
emigration from among the adult population may account for the decreased 
proportion among the men between the ages of 15 and 35, it cannot be the cause 
of the decreased proportion of women of those ages, a decrease very marked in 
the 20 — 25 period. 

10. Age-distribution by religions. 


Proportion in each age period. 



0- 

“5- 

s- 

15 - 

0— 

15. 

45 and over. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males, j 

Females. 

Males. ‘ 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Hindus 


' i,26g 

2,530 ! 

2.450 

3 , <582 ! 

3.719 

i,S9S 

r 5 S 3 

Sikhs ... 

X.M 5 

»)»53 

2.443 

2.230 

3 588 : 

3.3S3 

1 ,Jr6f5 

*,852 

Jains 

M 4 ^ ! 

1,247 

2,386 , 

2,3^0 

3-534 

3.627 

1,630 1 

1 ,605 

Mohammadans ... | 

1,358 

1.480 

2,668 ' 

2.S00 

4,026 

3 > 98 o 

1,548 

•.46« 


*9S 
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An examination of the age constitution of each religion by sexes gives some 
curious and not easily explained results. Taking young children under five 
vears of age we find practically no difference among the males of the Hindu 
Sikh and Jain com.munities^ while the proportion of female children to the 
females of all ages is conspicuously low among the Sikhs. Mohammadans on the 
contrary have a high proportion of children in both sexes. These ratios are 
continued into the 5 — 15 age-peried. These results show that there is very little 
ground for holding that the Sikh population is extensively recruited by the 
conversion of adults to that religion, for the Jains have a smaller proportion of 
males under 13 than the Sikhs, and the latter are not far below the Hindus. 

It mu'^t further te noted that the figures possibly minimise these differences, 
for the Sikhs probably furnished many more emigrants, in proportion to their 
numbers, to countries outside these Provinces than the Hindus or Mohammadans, 
though the latter now emigrate readily to Australia and East Africa. 

The figures for the old are also striking. If we take the 6o-and-over period 
we find, as in 1891, that the Sikhs and Mohammadans have a high proportion of 
. . , ^ ^ . , old men, but that there are 

rather more women over do 
among \ hp Hindus than there are among tlte e.Iohammadans. The Sikhs show 
a high icitiu (-t wonun ot this age, obviously because they have a very low pro- 


portion of young girls, and this is the cause of 


the high figure for 


mean age 


amongst Sikh women 

II. Age distribution in certain Districts and tracts. — The excess 

tht be Provim cs renders it necessary to consider 
10,000 ot each Sex, but the age'dislribution of 
j 0,000 of ihe po^vjlulio:', e eluding both sexes For example if we take 
10, coo of ch sex we find 1,^57 males to females under 5, but by taking 

10,000 ' f the popuinti-') ' we rieci Ihcirunbers are694a'’d64 'respectively, showing 
' the* chdidtvn, althoiueh, proportionately, there are more 


ot males (ner fenuales in 
not only the dnstributi' >n of 
I he po^vjlalio:', 


that male c 


■(1 


cnucirun neu-'i' aino 


rv r 


to 

n tcresl. 


ue 

fn 


I r 


2 A, ''.1 ball 
j K i 
4 Kai ' a 
5- W h 
6 . Gur^- ' 1 




Am r t 


all- cl’i-!'!:-. a, although, 

tin: feaia’icj popalaiian than there are amongst the male. 

_ Takirig the ages pe^ 10,000 of the popula- 
tion (ami not of 10, coo of each sex), in order 
I he priipiatains ot tl;e sen; s, rre age-returns for certain Districts are of 
1 iitisli Ti fiat my m both Provinces, \ve find 1,340 children under 5 in 
j - every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion, but in Hissar we find 
the startlingly low propor- 
tion of 999 only. Rohtak 
also has the unsatisfactory 
proportion of 1,197 and 
jhelum is below the 
average. In these Dis- 
tricts there .s good reason 
to belie that this defi- 
ciency of children is due 
to scarcitya Karnal also 
io in Kangra is signifi- 


IV 1,1 !.9 m 10 000, \ 


er 5 

,000 
lu ties 

^ 9 ' 

Q 57 

> 1 

S84 ' 

, 14 ' 

92^ , 

,lUf 

1,003 1 

ig: 


' JJl 

9 PO i 

l JkO 

n-;G , 




1 943 

, wh.i 

,le the 1 

evinced b' 


emain statirmary evinced by its population 
tu.iie children, is tibove the Provincial a 


Amritsar, 
average, and 


Ambala, with 1,093 children under 


has a lov. prouiTtu.-n, ■ 
cant of tl'.f tendepcv ti 
despite its lav ratio of 
Gurgaoii is dose to it. 

The Dt'trict whiclt claims most no, ice i 

5 (rSo mah -^ and 513 femalesj in every 10,000 of its populationV because famine 
does not expUfin its positiom It is far worse than Karnal and Rohtak, thou^^h 
better than Hissar. and this fact is a further proof of the permanent character of 
the decline in its population. 

The figures for certain unhealthy villages 

Appendices to the Sanitary Adn'in’Stratp'n Reports, Punjab - 


H. of rS ,0-2. 
E. 01 18. 3 
C. of 1894. 
O.of 1895. 

A. of X 896-9. 


in the Districts watered by the 
Western Jumna Canal do not 
go far to explain the figures 
in Ambala, Karnal, or Rohtak. 
Vital statistics for these villages 
will be found in appendices 
to the Sanitary Reports for the 
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Province up to 1899, since whei the return has 


been discontinued. The 
figures for the proportion 
of children in these tracts 
are given in the margin. 
The population in each 
case is sufficiently large to 
justify the conclusion that 
these tracts, as a ’whole, 
remain unhealthy, the pro- 
portion of children being 
abnormally low, and in 
each case far below, not 
only the average of these 
Provinces, but also that of the District in which the tract lies. The proportion 
of females in these tracts is also very low, and the numbers returned as aged 
60 years and over are also few, in comparison with the Provincial figure. It 
must be borne further in mind that these are data for villages selected for observa- 
tion and that they do not exhaust the list of villages which suffer from natural 
or artificial swampage In these Districts. 

The figures for age-periods in the Kangra 


Districts. 

Population. 

1. Rohtak— 24 villages 

61,449 

2. Delhi — 58 ,, 

67»957 

3. Karnal — 54 a 

71.C24 

4. Hissar — \2 

39.416 

5. Ambala— 14 

6,935 

Average in British Territory, Punjab ... ; 



Children. 

0—5 1 

0 — lo 

97S 1 

2 329 

954 I 

1 2.260 

87S 

2214 

850 

; 2.142 

642 

1 1.615 

1,340 

1 ^-723 


District 
to 


AgC'Con^iit uiicn of 10,000 cf the population in Kaagra. 


are curious, and go 
prove the accuracy 
of the vital statistics 
which always show grea- 
ter mortality among fe- 
males than among males 
between the ages of 
20 and 30. The result 
is that while between 20 
and 30 tne females 
slightly out-number the 
males, there is after 30 
a very marked paucity of 
females of all the remain* 
ing ages. Again in the 
first 5 years of life the 
females exceed the males. 
From 5 — 20 the males 
out -number the lemales, 
probably partly because 
there is an objection to 
1 20 — 30 there is an excess 
time the age of 30 has been reached 
the ratio of wmmen has fallen, and thereafter it continues to fall rapidly. The 
figures illustrate the unhealthly overworked lives which the hill women lead, and 
more than explain why the Kangra population is stationary. 

12. Age-distribution in the cities. — The data for ages In the cities throw 

much light on the constitution of the popu- 
lation in those areas. 
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MMc. 

Female. 

0— I 




139 

13S . 

1—2 




91 

93 

2—3 




119 

117 . 

3—4 




ir6 

121 

4-5 


... 


0 ''7 

115 

0—5 




5S2 

584 

5 —10 




654 

644 ! 

10—15 




066 

551 i 

15—20 




474 

440 1 

20—25 

... 



385 

396 ' 

25^30 




448 

! 449 

0—30 




I 2,627 

2,480 j 

30—35 




433 

418 , 

35-40 


... 


324 

a;o ! 

40—45 




. 337 

1 313 j 

45— 




! 893 

739 

45-50 




! 209 

1 157 ! 

50- 55 




241 

t 2oS 1 

55-60 

... 



1 113 

i 73 ; 

60 — 




1 330 

1 301 

returning the 

ages 

of girls at these ages : 

then betwe 


Subsidiary Tables III. B, C and D. 


Generally speaking male children are conspicuously few, except amongst the 
Jains, in Lahore and Amritsar. The explanation is that the Jain population is 
confined to the urban areas and so not recruited by immigration from outside, 
except in the case of Delhi, where the Jain community appears to be a foreign 
community largely recruited from Central India. The number of female children 
is, on the other hand, fairly large in proportion to the total number of females, and 
sometimes equal to, or even greater than, the average for the Provinces as a whole, 
the female population in the cities being mainly town-bred and not largely aug- 
mented by immigration. 

This comparatively low proportion of the very young In cities is also found 
in the 5-15 age-period, after which there is arise, and the city populations have 
proportionately far larger numbers between the ages of 15 and 45 than are found 
among the outside population : the Mohammadans of Delhi being a notable 
exception. These data thus add to the knowledge obtained from the immigra- 
tion figures, which only show that the influx into the cities is largely composed of 

*95 
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males, while the age data show that the immigrant males are, probably, nearly 
all adults. The female element in the city population is much more stable, but 
is also increased to some extent by immigration. 1 he net result is that the 
mean age in towns works out to a very high figure in almost every case, but that 
does no!; prove the greater longevity of the city populations. _ Further we can 
draw no conclusions from the paucity of children as to the relative fertility of the 
people in the cities and elsewhere, for, while we know the numbers gained by im- 
migration we have no data for the numbers who emigrate from the cities. Nor can 
we tell from the proportion of the children in each religion whether, as would ap- 
pear to be the case, city life has a worse effect on the reproductive power of the 
Hindu than it has on the hlohammadan population in the cities, because we do not 
know the religions of the immigrants. J he figures certainly point to alack of 
vitality generally in cities, and support the view that child-life in urban areas is 
exceedingly precarious owing to the inadequacy of the milk-supply. The distress 
among the hlohammadans in Delhi during the past few years does not, however, 
seem to have materially affected the population, for the proportion of Moham- 
madan children is higher there than in Lahore or Amritsar. 

PART II. 


Sex. 


13. The determination of sex. — In a country where male issue is so 
ardently desired it is natural to find that attempts are made to predict the sex of 
a child before birth. “ It is believed,” writes the Reverend W. J. Wilkins, ‘‘that 
in Districts where infanticide is common amongst those who are not widows, as in 
Raiputana, and strenuous efforts are made to put a stop to it, astrologers profess 
to be able to say whether the child tn utero is a male or female ; if a female 

measures are resorted to 

Modern Hinduism, IQOO, page loS, i • j * 

^ ‘ ^ procure abortion. 

In the Punjab ‘ native midwives pretend to be able to tell with a great deal 
of certainty* whether a woman is pregnant with a boy or a girl, and they can 
„ , . either by means of instru- 

^ ^ ments or medicines kill the 

child in the womb or procure a miscarriage at any time, the death of the woman 
often ensuing. 

14. The proportions of the sexes at birth. — The crude birth-rates for 

the past 1 1 years in British 
Territory in these Pro- 
vinces are given in the 
margin. They show that 
in that period the crude 
birth-rate of males has 
exceeded that of females 
by about 2 ’3 per mille, or 
taking the actual numbers 
of births registered we 
find that there have been 
1 11 '6 male births to every 
100 female. 


Crude birth-rate on total population. 


Year. 

Rate per Mille. | 

Males. 

Females. 

1890 

20*8 

181 

1891 

i8-i 

15*8 

1892 

20-3 

17*8 

1893 

1 8-6 

1*65 

1894 

33*3 

20’7 

1895 

23*0 

2o*8 

1896 ... ... ... 

22*6 

20*5 

1897 

22*3 

20*2 

1S98 

21*5 

19*5 

1899 

35 3 ' 

23*1 

1900 

21*6 

19*5 

Mean (1890—1900) 

Difference 2 27, rate of excess of male over 
female births. 

21-57 

19-30 


— 

il 

1890-1900. 

Male births ... 

Female ,, ... 

4,843700 

4 . 339*21 

Excess of male births 

504-579 

i 


• Mr. Crooke says, speaking presumably of tho North-West Provinces, that thick milk in rhTuIl I ^ 
5idered . .ign that the ceding child will be P boy. Punjab Nete, and QueVi’es, Vob Mectbn 230. ** " 
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The cause of this excess does not appear to be climatic, for if climate had any 
effect on the determination of sex we should expect to find that at certain 
seasons, when the influence of the climate was greatest, the excess in male 

Subsidiary Table C to Chapter II, page 84 Correspondingly 

accentuated, but the data 

for seasonal birth-rate show that the ratio is practically the same throughout the 


year. 


Year, 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


Male to 100 female births. 


1 1 4*88 
1 14 26 
113*87 
1135 

1 09 ' I 
io8’8 
lira 
110-5 
110*4 
109-6 
uro 


Birth-rates per wills for the past ii years calculated on the 

NUMBER OF — 


The ratio however fluc- 
tuates from some inex- 
plicable cause. It fell 
steadily from 1890 to 
1895, rose in 1896, fell 
again from that year 
onwards, to 1899, and in 
I coo rose again, standing 
in that year at 1 1 1 : 100 
exactly.* 

Another point worth 
noting is that, in spite of 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

population, ' 
1891, ' 

1890 


387 

39' 3 

35-8 

1891 

... 

337 

34*2 

34'o 

1892 

... 

37*8 

38*5 

39' I j 

1893 


34’3 

35*5 

35*0 ; 

1894 ... 


43-1 

44 7 

43 9 : 

1895 


428 

44*9 

43'9 : 

1896 

... 

42 0 

44*2 

: 43*0 1 

1897 — 


41*6 

436 

426 

i8g8 

... 

40*2 

44*0 

4i'o 

1899 

... 

47*0 

49*0 

48-4 1 

1900 


40 2 

420 

, 41*1 

Mean, 1890-99 

... 

40’ 1 2 

41*62 

40*57 j 

Difference 


... 

I 05 in favo 

i 

ur of females. ! 


the fact that the male 
birth-rate exceeds the 
female, the female popu- 
lation tends to increase 
slightly faster than the 
male, so that if the 
mortality of the two 
sexes were equal the num- 
ber of females would, in 
time, approach the number 
of males. 


15. The comparative mortality of the sexes. — This tendency of 

female to gradually 

Death-rates for the same. 


Ysar. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

1890 ... 

42*2 

43*9 

On the Census 

1891 

2Q‘0 

29 2 

I of 1891. 

1892 

483 

So‘8 

^ Mean 36*6 males 

1893 

27-9 

28*4 

j and 37*98 

1894 

3 S '6 

37*6 

J females 

1895 

28*8 

29*8 


1896 

309 

32*3 


,897 ... 1 

29*6 

327 


1S98 

299 

3 a ’4 


1899 

38*5 

30*8 


IQOO 

45*5 

50*2 


Mean 

3301 

34*79 



... 

33*01 


Difference ... { 


0 

> 

c 

00 

ur of males. f 


per cent. The excess varies in degree, but is always appreciable. 


the 
be- 
come equal to the male 
population is however 
counteracted by the greater 
mortality amongst females, 
which is illustrated by the 
marginal figures. This 
mortality is accentuated 
during the unhealthy years. 
Thus in 1891, a year of 
very low mortality, the 
rates were almost equal, 
and in 1895, also a healthy 
year, only 3 percent, more 
females died, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, 
than males ; but in the 
exceptionally fatal year, 
1900, the excess was 10 


•The ratio rises to 136*910 Peshawar, and in tht trans-Indus Districts, generally, is high. (Punjab Sanitary 
Administration Report for 1896, § 6.) 
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i6. Comparative mortality of the sexes at each age-period.— 

The data given in the Punjab Saniiary Administration Reports are calculated 
^ ^ , on the ages of the population as given in 

the Census iables, and thus the ratios 
obtained since 1891 are subject to the considerations set forth in paragraph 156 
of the Punjab Census Report, 1892. This explains the discrepancies between the 
ratios for 1890 and those for the ten succeeding years, but the relative value of 
the figures for 1891-1900 is not thereby affected. 


As in England, males show a greater average mortality in the first year of 
life than females, but it is important to note, as bearing upon the question whe- 
ther female children are taken less care of than boys, that, in the years 1897 
and 1900, the years of most severe scarcity in the past decade, the female infant 
death-rate exceeded the male, though in the unhealthy year 1892 the normal 
excess of infant male deaths is observed. 


In the 1-5 age-period, however, there is a greater mortality, in nine years out 
of the past eleven, amongst females and this excessive mortality continues, almost 
without exception, until the close of the 50-40 age-period. After 40, males 
appear to have a far smaller expectation of life than females. This greater 
mcrtality amongs: females, therefore, is not confined to the child-bearing ages, 
but commences shortly after infancy. It has, indeed, been very marked in the 
past few years, in the 1-5 age-period, especially in 1892, 1896, 1897, 1898 and 
1900. 

17. Seasonal death-rate amongst children, — The Subsidiary Table 
V, B embodies a return of considerable interest. The month usually most fatal to 
children under five years of age is October, but in 1899 August was conspicuously 
the month most unfavourable to child-life, and in 1896 the conditions were alto- 
gether abnormak lanuary having been by far the most fatal month to infants 
under on.' year, vvhile May showed the highest mortality amongst male children 
over one but under five years of age, and September the highest amongst female 
children of that age. Thus it does not appear that female infant mortality is 
due to any sea'^onal influences and this fact is of special importance in the follow- 
ing connection. In 1892 Mr. Maciagan wrote 


“ It liasbt^eti Migg'cstf’d to me that the methods of dressing young children (when they 
. a raph 170, page 2^7 of Punjab Census Re- are dressed at all) may have some- 

thing to do with the different rates 
01 death among girls and boys. In the centre of the Province it is customary 
to tind younj girls dressed in petticoats only, and young boys in jackets only ; 
a-ul as the latter is undoubtedly the sounder method fiom a sanitary point of 
view, the bo>s 1 a\e a better assurance of life than the girls. It is not clear, 
howt'\er whether this difference in the methods of clothing children is in any 
way confined to the central Districts, and even if it were, the figures which 
will be quoted in the following paragraphs point to other conclusions besides 
that above suggested. And it is reasonable to hold that the deficiency of 
infant girls in these Districts is due mainly to the greater neglect in these 
Districts of infant female-life. The Sanitary Returns prove this equally 
clearly, and th<^ matter has been year after year the subject of infructuous 
comment in the Provincial Sanitary Reports.*’ 

If this suggestion were borne out by facts we should expect to find that girl 
children died in greater numbers than boys in the cold weather which is not the 
case,^ at least for the Provinces as a whole. 

Certain Districts however are exceptions to this rule. Thus in Hoshlarpur 
the autumn months show a greater mortality among males under 5 than amoncf 
females, but in the winter months the reverse is the case. ^ 

But in Jullundur the female child mortality exceeds the male in both seasons 
(though not in April — July.) Elsewhere, as far as my information goes, the 
mortality amongst male infants under i exceeds that among female children all 
the year round, and as very young children of either sex are alike hardly dressed 
at all, differences in clothing cannot be the cause of this excess of male mortality 
After the first year there is a difference in the clothing, as described by Mr, Macl 

• In forwarding this return the Sanitary Commissioner remarked : “ It will be seen from the statement that 

the mortality does not run up iu the cold months among girls. In the autumn months, where there is a genera! 

rise in the mortality in consequence of the prevalence of m^Iadal fevers, the deaths among girls exceed thoi* 

among boys, but the increase is slight.” * 
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lagan, but that fact does not explain why in Kangra the rate of mortality 
amongst male is greater than that amongst female children under 5 in both 
autumn and winter. 


The general rule, however, holds good, and that is that, taking the Provinces 
as a whole, female children do not die in excessive numbers at any season of the 
year. Further the children of all religions are dressed much alike, in the same 
locality, so that excess of female child mortality in any religion could not be due 
to a different way of dressing girls of that religion. That local conditions or cus- 
toms may affect the relative mortality of the young of each sex is doubtless quite 
possible, but I have no detailed information on the point and, if I had it, it would 
be out of place here. 

18. Comparison with English data, — So far then there is nothing very 
remarkable about the vital statistics for the sexes. We find iii male to 100 
„ , , 00 female births, as against 

Newsholme. Page 8i. • i ^ i . 

105: 100 in England in 

1838-47, but in certain countries the ratio was io8, no and even iiS*8 to loo. 

It is difficult in the extreme to compare the rates of infantile mortality in 

England with those in these 

— — Provmces bccausc of the 

uncertainty as to acres, but 
the marginal figures appear 
to show that infant morta- 
lity is far greater than in 
England, which is precisely 
what might have been 
anticipated. Compara- 
tively the excessive male 
mortality amongst infants 
under i year is not so 


Infant mortality per mille living. 

i 

— 

Hales. 

! 1 

' Females, 1 

England and V/ales 1887-90 

Punjab and North-Western Frontier 

197'44 ’ 

1 *57*3 ;i 

Province : i3g6-igoo 

234*27 

1 235-25 

1 


• Longstaffe’s Studies in Vital Statistics, page 6. 

marked in these Provinces as in England. 


As soon however as the first year of life is passed the difference between 
our conditions and those in England is very striking, for there the mortality in 
both sexes is the same from the 3rd to the 35th year of life, and after that 
females die less rapidly than males, whereas in these Provinces females die 
more rapidly, in proportion to their numbers, than males up to the age of 40. 

19. The proportions of the sexes. — ‘ The proportions of the sexes 

throughout the world can- 
not indeed be accurately 
stated, since for a great 
part of it statistics are not 
available, or are too inac- 
curate, but it is perhaps 
possible to form some 
idea of the ratios, and, in 
the nature of things, most 
accurately in Europe. ’ 
This is Conrad's verdict, 
and nothing further can 
be expected until further 
statistical Information is 
obtained. The excess of 
the female over the male 
element in the population 
is thus almost confined to Western Europe. Italy, Greece, and the countries of 
South-Eastern Europe, including the South and East of Hungary and the 
country of the Don Cossacks, have an excess of males. Putting aside the 
United States as a new country in which males necessarily predominate, 
Nicaragua and Mexico have a surplusage of females, as have countries in 
which the red races form the mass of the population. Whether the causes 
of these divergences are climatic, social or racial is a problem yet unsolved. 


Country. 

Women per 
1,000 men. 

Actual 
excess. ! 

Europe ... 

1,024 

+4,095,000 ; 

Great Britain 

1,060 


Switzerland 

1.055 

... ' 

Austria ... 

1,047 

... 1 

German Empire ... ... ... , 

1.039 

i 

Netherlands ... ... ! 

1 ,024 


Hungary ... ... ... ! 

1,019 i 


European Russia 

i.oog ' 


French Belgium ... 

1,007 


America ... 

973 

— ijio3,ooo * 

Asia ... ... ... 

958 

— ’7.379>ooo : 

Australia ... ... 

852 

— 326,000 

Africa ... ... ... 

968 

— ‘ 223,000 j 

Average ... ' 

Net excess 

gg 

I 

* 

-■3.833.000 j 
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Excess males ... ^ ^ 

Deduct excess of male immigrants 


Add excess of male emigrants in India 


Net excess of males 


3,143.433 

2^>,735 

2,1 14,688 
50,480 

2,165,168 


20. The proportions of the sexes in these Provinces.—The number 

of males in these Provinces 
exceeds that of the 
females by 2,143,423, but 
the number of males who 
have immigrated into the 
Province exceeds the 
number of females by 
28,735 and that number 

must be deducted to give the true figure. On the other hand, the number of 
males who have emigrated must largely exceed the number of female ernigrants : 
indeed, taking the emigrants in India (for which alone we have statistics), it is 
found that the males outnumber the females by 50,480, and these must be 
added to the number of males, so that we have an excess of upwards of 2,100,000 
males to explain, or, in other words, we have to account for the low proportion 
of females in these Provinces, the ratio being now 852 females to 1,000 males, 
which is in accord with the figures of 1891, when it was 85c females to 1,000 
males. 

I may say at once that I believe the explanation of this remarkable disparity 
in the proportion of females is a consequence, more or less direct, of the 
social system of these Provinces, which will be described in Chapter VIII. In 
this chapter I shall discuss the actual figures for the sexes by locality, religion, 
and then by caste and tribe. 

21. The proportions of the sexes in different parts of these Prov- 
inces. — The variations In the proportions of the sexes in each District and 

, , , State are illustrated by the 

For the general proportions of the sexes see also Subsidiary Table 1. OppOsitC. In British 

Territory, both Provinces, there are 855 females to 1,000 males, and in the Native 
States 836, but in the cis-Indus Districts (excluding Native States territory) the 
number rises to 858, as against 834 trans-Indus, and in each of these areas, 
except the last, the ratio has risen since 1891, w'hich year showed again a higher 
ratio than 1881. 


The variations in the different Districts or States are, however, considerable, 
but can in many cases be explained. The Simla District and Chenab Colony have 
very low ratios, but they are accounted for by immigration. 

In the Punjab, the lowest ratios are in the Phulkian States and the Ambala 
District, and immigration of males does not account for this. 

The Districts of the South-West and Centre are all low, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Multan and Bahawalpur having between 820 and 840 females per 1,000 males, 
while in Muzaffargarh the number is only 842. Of the central Districts and 
States, Ludhiana has 823, Maler Kotla 849, Ferozepur 827 and Faridkot 802, 
the same figure as Nabha. North of the Sutlej, Amritsar has 829, or, excluding 
the city population, 846 females to 1,000 males. Lahore, excluding its city 
population, has 842 females to 1,000 males, Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Gujranwala 
are all between 840 and 850, and Kapurthala only returns 851. 

The Himalayan Districts show much better results, all except Nahan, Simla, 
and the Simla States being above 880, while Kangra and Chamba rise to over 
920. Hoshiarpur, with 882, is contiguous to this area. 

In the West and North-West of the Punjab, Jhelum with 979, the highest 
ratio in these Provinces, forms the apex, as it were, of a pyramid. The adjacent 
District of Gujrat has 927, while Sialkot falls to 891. Shahpur, also contiguous 
with Jhelum, has 919, while Jhang falls to 889, Montgomery still further 
to 862 and Mianwali to 895 females to 1,000 males. Rawalpindi, north of 
Jhelum, has 879 and Hazara, still further north, 869. 

In the South-East of the Province the ratio falls as we go north. Gurgaon, 
hardly a Punjab District, save administratively, has gn females to 1,000 males, 
Rohtak 893, Hissar 869, Delhi, excluding the city, 86g and Karnal falls as low 
as 844. It is worth noticing that in the petty States of Pataudi (905), Dujana 
(937) Loharu (866) the ratios are much the same. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the conditions are so different from 
those in the more settled territories of the Punjab that a high proportion of males 
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1901. 

iSgr. 

1^81. 

Nabh^ 

802 

814 

804 

Ludhiana 

823 

830 

822 

AlaUr KctLi 

849 

S59 

843 


is to be expected, and all the Districts show a low ratio of females. Kohat has 
only 783 to every 1,000 males, being in somewhat marked contrast to Peshawar 
with 840. Bannu again with 828 is far above Kohat, but not as high as Dera 
Ismail Khan which returns 832. 

The figures for the Punjab alone require discussion. The general improve" 
ment in the ratio of females returned to males has been attributed, in former 
p _ p * a , K Census Reports, to the more 

Cf ■. Punjab Census Report, i8j2 § 160. , . ^ . . . 

exhaustive enumeration of the 
women at each successive census, and the rapid rise in the figures for Jhelum and 
Rawalpindi seem to be only explicable on this supposition. But male emigration 

^ , from jhelum undoubtedly 

Rawalpindi. Jheluni. 

igoi ... ... ... 879 979, explains the improvement 

- f54 9 f- in that District, while the 

* ' population of Rawalpindi, 

with its large cantonments, is exceptional in character. 

Again the improvement in the ratio is by no means uniform, and indeed 

certain tracts show a worse 
proportion now than in 1891, 
or even in 1881. Thus the 
three contiguous units given 
in the margin show lower ratios now than they did at the last census, but there is 
no reason whatsoever for supposing that the enumeration in Patiala, which 
shows an improved ratio, was more exhaustive than in Nabha. As Mr. Maclagan 
pointed out in the case of Hazara, in 1891, improved enumeration does not 
necessarily result in an increase in the proportion of females returned, and that 
this is the case is apparent from the fact that in Kangra the Mohainmadans now 
return a higher proportion of males than in 1 88 1, whereas Hindus show abetter 
proportion of females. It can hardly be that while the Hindus we.e more 
carefully enumerated in that District in 1901 than in 1881, the converse was the 
case with the Mohainmadans.* 

I should hesitate to say that the customs of the people change so much in 
a decade that a decreasing reluctance to return the number of females in a house 
has had any appreciable effect on the ratio in any District. The figures obtained 
for the proportions of the sexes must then, 1 think, be accepted as substantially 
correct, and they appear to show that in the Himalayan and sub-montane f 
areas women are fairly numerous As to the plains it is difficult to slate a 
general proposition more clearly than the map does. The naturally fertile 
Districts have, as a rule, a better ratio than the barren tracts, yet" we find 
Amritsar and Jullundur lower than Hissar and Montgomery. We can, however, 
deduce no universal rule from the data. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
It has been observed that the proportion of females increases from West to 
East, and roughly speaking a line from Gorakhpur to Allahabad may be drawn, 
east of which the females exceed the males, while the converse is the case to the 
West. This fact points to climate as the determining factor in the proportions 
of the sexes, but taking the Punjab figures by themselves it appears that there 
must be other factors to cause the local variations described above. 

22. The proportions of the sexes by religion.— The figures for each 
religion are : — 


C I lindus 


1901. 


1891. 


4 

In British Territory 

In Native States 

< Sikhs 

M ohammadans 

C Hindus 

< Sikhs 

St ! Hindus 
••• ^79 L Sikhs 

— f Mohammadans 

841 
... 778 

... 871 



C Mohammadans 

SqsJ 



In both Provinces . 

Jains 

... 852 



* The presumption appears to be that females are more exhaustively enumerated than males because they 
travel less. At the preliminary census females would be less likely to escape enumeration than males, not 
in their own homes, and at the final census the males, who form the mass of the travelling public, w^ould be 
more liable to be under-estimated. 

t One cannot say Sub-Himalyan, for Ambala and Gurdaspur in that area have a low proportion ol 
females* 
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The first question which arises is whether the line between the Hindus 
and Sikhs has been accurately drawn. The point was discussed in the last 
Census Report and Air. Alaclagan thought it possible that the male baby in a 
„ . . Sikh family may sometimes have been 

Punjab Ce..su, eport, i 9-, v i;i- returned as a Sikh, while his little sister was 

entered as a Hindu : but this would account for a very small proportion of cases. 
1 think this opinion was perfectly correct and it has been confirmed in this way. 

^ „ In the seven Sikh Districts a note was made 

Subsid tiry T^blc VII“B. • , ^ L. j 1 r z ‘V 

in the Census schedules oi 2,000 lamilies 
in each District of the relationship of all the females in a Sikh household to its 
head. Thus in the house of a Sikh Jat it was noted against each female whether 
she was his wife, sister, etc., or a servant. These entries were then tabulated 
and it was found that only 3*4 per cent, of the women in Sikh households had 

been returned as Hindus. The percen- 
tage varied in the different Districts, as 
the marginal figures show. At first sight 
this looks as if the Sikh figures for females 
should be increased by 3*4 per cent., and 
those for 

^ tantOy but 

Our fi gures do not necessarily imply 
incorrectly returned as Hindus in this proportion. They 
was known before, that there may be Hindu females in Sikh 


District 

JulUindur 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepuf 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurd.ispur 

Guj'^anwala 

incorrect. 


Percentage of females in Sikh 
households r«turned as Hindus: — 
6 8 

37 

2-1 

Kll. 

1*8 

2-3 


Hindu females diminished pro 
this would I think be quite 
that Sikh females have been 
merely state, what 
households. Whe- 


ther per contra there are Sikh females in Hindu households is another question, 
but there is nothing to justify the assumption that the Sikh figures are wTong. 
Sikhs constantly marry Hindu women and when they do so, I was informed 
at the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the wife ought to take the pahiil in order 
to become a Sikh, but it is not to be imagined for a moment that this rule is 
always observed, and it may well have happened .hat a good many Hindu women 
married to Sikhs have not become Sikhs and so have been, correctly enough, 
returned as Hindus. 

This opinion is confirmed by the results of a special scrutiny of the pre- 
liminary record w'hich was made in the seven Districts in question. In each 
District an officer was deputed to ascertain if all the female children in Sikh 
families had been entered,^ and to note if their ages had been correctly recorded. 
I summarise their reports below : — 


Ludhiana, — L. Sri Ram, Extra Assistant Commissioner, submitted a most useful report 
on his enquiries in this matter. He found that in five Instances the wife of a Sikh had been 
recorded as a Hindu, the reason in three cases being that she was addicted to the use of 
snuff. The unmarried girls had been invariably recorded as Sikhs, but a girl married to a 
Hindu was recorded as a Hindu, the idea being that a woman could not be of a different 
religion to her husband. He also detected the omission of three Garewal Jat girls from the 
record, in as many difTcrent villages, but was of opinion that the omissions were not 
intentional. Ages he found to be in the main accurate, the discrepancies not being serious. 
It is to be noted that in this District, and in Ferozepur, the number of females among 
the Sikhs (807 per i,ooo) exceeds that among the Hindus (795 per 1,000). 

Ferozepur , — Bhai Chart Singh, Extra Assistant Commissioner, made a careful 
inspection of the entries for over 2,000 Sikh families (chiefly Jats). He found that the 
women and girls were returned in these families as Sikhs, that the ages of children were 
usually correct and that girls were duly entered. He failed to detect any errors affecting 
the accuracy of the record in any material respect. It should be noted that in this 
District, as in Ludhiana, the Sikhs have a higher proportion of women than the Hindus 
(834 as against 775 per 1,000). 

Labor e.—Oyx'i of 4,899 females in Sikh families in 14 villages none were returned as 
Hindus, all being shown as Sikhs, according to the tabulated entries. 

Amritsar, — In this District, Lieutenant Bigg-Wither, I.S.C. (since appointed a Politi- 
cal Assistant in the Foreign Department), made a thorough enquiry and drew up a useful 
report in the short time at his disposal. He found that ages were fairly correctly shown ; 
that Sikh girls were always so returned (except in the case of the ^ Sultani ' Sikhs) ; that in 
no case was the wife of a Sikh absent on service returned as a Hindu and that all children 
appeared to have been returned, but that the chaukidars’ registers rendered little assistance 
in this last point as women, as a rule, came to the village (z>., to their parents' home) to be 

• Reperts were not furnished from Lahore, Jullundur or Cujranwala. 
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confined, and then left. Lieutenant Bigg-Wither, however, failed to find any omissions of 
children from the record, in spite of the fullest possible enquiry on the spot. As r'-gards 
the Snltani Sikhs, who smoke, they were found on enquiry to have been reCeTi.cd as Hindus. 

Giirdaspur . — In Gurdaspur an exceedingly thorough inspeetion of the entries m the 
Census scheduhswasmadeby M. Lachmi Narain, Extra Assistant Commissioner, who fouiu. 
that all the female relatives of Sikhs had been recorded as Sikhs ; that all children had 
been returned and that the ages of girl children had been recorded fairly accurately, hour 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-six families were checked, including 2,000 of lat and Khatri 
Sikhs. The record in this District would appear to have been rcmark.ibly accurate. 
Amongst the errors and omissions detected none affected the relative accuracy o: the bikh 

return for the sexes. 

Sialkot. — The Deputy Commissioner at my suggestion extended this enquiry loathe 
District of Siaikot also, and a careful investigation was made by S. Moghal Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, who found that the ages of girl children had been fairly correctly 
recorded and that children had been omitted from the preliminary record in some few cases 
owing to carelessness on the part of the enumerators, but that males had been equally 
omitted with females. 

It s-^ems clear from these reports, which were made quite independently of 
one another, that the number of Sikh women erroneously returned as Hindus was 
infinitesim.'il. 

23, The proportions of the sexes by religions in the Punjab Districts 

and States. — If the number of Sikh 
women returned as Hindus had been con- 
District or State, we should have found a corresponding 
------- ■ ^ - 1 increase in the number of 
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803 

75« 
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714 
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872 

840 
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figures 


women, but the 
do not show this. 
On the contrary, tlie ratios 
in the two religions not in- 
frequently rise or fall to- 
gether, as the instances 
in the margin show. 


24. The proportions of the sexes by caste. — In an examination of the 

figures for the sexes in the principal castes, 

Subsidiary Table V II-E . U 1 . * 

certain considerations must be kept m 
view. In the first place, the Hindu castes are, broadly speaking, endogamous, 
as marriage outside the caste is not permitted. Thus the Khatris may be 
re^^arded as endogamous, the cases in which Arora women are taken in marriage 
by Khatri men being so few as not to materially affect our figures, Moham- 
madans, on the other hand, are by no means so strictly endogamous. The 
Hindus on conversion to Islam retained for a time, and many still retain in 
practice, most of the restrictions of Hinduism with regard to marriage, but rac es 
like the Pathan do not appear to have been so bound, and thus Pathans are 
found to have no prejudices whatsoever in favour of endogamy and recently 
some of them have even married Chinese women. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
greater liberty enjoyed by Mohammadans in this respect, marriage outside the 
^caste' is excepticnal. It is only considered respectable to marry within the 
caste or, if the custom of the caste permits it, within the family, and a man 
who cannot obtain a bride in his own kin loses status. As a rule then, the 
figures do not appreciably exaggerate the numbers of females in any of the 
main Mohammadan castes, considered separately. 

25. The proportions of the sexes by tribe and section. — When how' 
^ , ever w'e come to the smaller units, within the 

Punjab Census eport, 1 3, 354. castc, wc are Confronted by a difficulty 

which was discussed by Mr. Ibbetson, for in many cases it is clear that on mar- 
riage the w ife enters the tribe or section of her husband, leaving that in which she 
w’as born. Consequently the figures fora tribe may include the w'omen married 
into it, though born in a different tribe, and exclude those who have married 
out of it. 
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The primitive idea would appear to be that in marriage the wife must be 
„ , , , o • formally adopted into her husband’s gens, 

for otherwise she could not eat with 
him or his kin, for marriage does not always result in making the wife a member 
of her husband^s kin, or even socially his equal. For example, to this day a 
Bhatherii Brahman of Kangra may take a Brahman wife of the cultivating 
(Halbaha) group, but he cannot eat food, even pakki, from her hands until she 
has borne him at least one child. Analogous to this is the custom of calling 
the wife ‘ mother of so-and-so ^ (her son), and it would seem that once the wife 
only entered the husband's kindred when she had become the mother of one 
of its members. Thus it is possible that originally ihe got kunala, or ^ tribal 
trencher', which is a ceremonious meal eaten by the women of the family with 
the bride, and which admits her into their society, was a rite intended to admit 
the wife into her husband's kin, though it is now merely a social usage. 

The got kiinala appears to be prevalent, throughout these Provinces, among 
Hindus of good status, and it is also observed by sonne Mohammadan Rajputs 
in Karnal, though in some parts, e.g,^ in Multan, it is unknown, and in the low 
hills above Hoshiarpur it is preceded by a formal entry {andrera) cf the bride 
into the husband’s dwelling, but this does not seem to admit her into his got 
or kin. Whether, apart from the got knnaia ceremony, the wife enters her 
husbands's tribe or got on marriage is a question to which no general answer can 
be giver. Thus Mr. Maclagan informs me that in Multan all Hindus change the 
got, but in Montgomery it is said that the Hindu Arora wife invariably retains 
her paternal got. In Gujranwala the Jats do not change it, whatever their religion 
may be, but other tribes do so : while in Sialkot it is said that all castes change 
the wife’s got bv the ceremony of the gotrachar, the recital made by the nai of 
the bride and bridegrooa'i’s genealogies. It is clear that there is no rule and 
indeed in Roliiak it is said that tlie jat tribes have different customs, so that 
our returns in this respect are useless. In no case then can the figures for the 
sexes in a tribe or section be relied upon, for I have heard the question, \vhether 
the (lot IS changed or not, hutly disputed between two educated Khatris who 
could not agree as to the custom In their own caste. 

Another usage requires notice. It is a custom, at least in Kangra and in 
Gurgaon, to call the wife by the name of her father’s clan,* and though this 
custom is no: now^ inconsistent with her entry into the husband’s kin, it appears 
to point to a time when marriage did not necessarily admit the wife into the 
tribe. I'his usage doubtless prevented any uniformity in the entries in the 
Census schedules, in the tracts w’here it prevails. 

To this uncertainty there is possibly one local exception, for among the Jats 
and otk.er castes m Karnal, who allow" kareioa, the general idea is that on 
marriage a woman retains her own got^ for otherwise she could not marry again 
into her husdand’s got ; and this w^as the view taken by the Mohammadan 
Chauhan Kajputs who have begun to allow^ widow re-marriage, but the Alandhar 
Rajputs, who do not allow' it, consider that the wufe enters the husband’s ^ot. Thus 
the effect of admitting the wife into the kin of the husband is that she becomes 
the sister, by adoption, of his kinsmen and so cannot, if she becomes a widow, 
marry one of them. 

26. The proportions of the sexes in certain castes. — Full data of the 

proportions of the sexes in certain age- 
periods are given in Chapter VIII, but for the 
purposes of this discussion I have excerpted the figures for all ages and those for 
children under 5, separately, prefixing the total population of the principal religions 
in each caste or tribe for facility of reference, because the significance of the 
figures for the proportions of the sexes varies directly with the numbers in the caste. 

It will be at once observed that only in a very few instances do the females 

of all ages exceed the males in number, 
and these instances are usually afforded by 
very small tribes. Emigration of males probably accounts for the excess of 

* In Ambala it is not unusual to call the wife by the name of her parents’ village, e,g Chudialo. or ‘her of 
Chudiala. o » • i 
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females In almost every case where it Is found. For example, the Chibhs (Mo- 
hammadans) and Dadwal (Hindus), both Rajput tril)es, have an excess of ftanales, 
but in these two tribes the men enlist extensively, and so many of the men 
must have been enumerated outside these Provinces. Indeed male emigration 
must, to a certain extent, have diminished the number of adult males in every 
caste, but to what extent it is impossible to say. Amongst the Jats, however, 
and especially amongst the Sikh Jats, emigration to outside these Provinces must 
have sensibly diminished the number of men, and thus the proportion of women 
is really lower than our figures indicate. Taking the figures as they stand ue 
find almost always that the Mohammadans have more females of all ages than 
the Hindus, and the latter again more than the Sikhs. 1 know of no real explana- 
tion of these facts. Conversions of males to Sikhism or Islam do not account 
for it, for, if the Hindu population were constantly supplying male converts to 
the other two religions, we should expect to find a high ratio of females amongst 
Hindus, with a correspondinglv low ratio of females among Muhammadans and 
Sikhs, but the Mohammadans have the highest ratio of any. 

Taking the main castes and certain large tribes it will be found that those 

with the lowest proportion 

Totnl Popula- bema'c^per ^ ^ ^ 

Ca.te. t.on in i ooo ot toinalcs are the Alaz- 

thouaands. ninlei. (,^51 SiUllS, t IlC Sikh JatS, 

Mnzhabi, ... ... lo 703 Khatris, Rajputs (who are 
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Hindu ... ... i,59s 793 ^11 thcsc having less than 

— — U398 7 .g 800 females per 1,000 
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With the above exceptions the ratio is well above 800 per wille, though 
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KS: ::: ::: If, higher ratio than 850 
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be profitable to discuss the figures for tribes within the caste for the reasons 
oiven in the preceding paragraph. 1 turn then to the data for children under 5. 

27. The proportions of the sexes among children — Hitherto I have 
been discussing the proportion of females of all ages in the population of these 
Provinces. It remains to discuss the proportions of the sexes amongst child- 
ren, and here our figures may be taken as accurately representing the number 
of children of both sexes in the tribe or section for, if we take children under five, 
no females will have been married and changed their got before that age. 1 he 
figures then are free from any ambiguity and the conclusions should be trust- 
worthy. 

Taking first the main religions, we find that the Mohammadans have more 
female ('hildren than the population taken as a whole. The Hindus have 
less than the Mohammadans : the Sikhs have conspicuously few female children : 
while the Buddhists have many more girls than boys ; and the Jains are on a level 
with the Hindus. 

Diagram showing thc propcrtions of the Sexes by Chief Rfligions: 

Children under 5 ■ 


Scale 100 to /". 
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It is interesting to compare the data with those given in paragraph 24 above. 

As the marginal figures 
show the ratio of females 
is higher among children 
than among females of all 
ages, except amongst the 
Sikhs in British Territory. 
Speaking generally, there 
is a noticeable tendency 
for the ratio to decrease 
as the age increases, 
which accords with the 
mortality data {vide para- 
graph 3 supra). When 
we come to consider the 
figures for the 18 Districts and States which contain a strong Sikh element, it is 
found that (z) Mohammadans always have more female infants under 1 than 
Hindus or Sikhs, except in Amritsar and Gujrat, but that in Hissar, Ambala, 
Patiala, Jullundur, Ferozepur, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujranwala and Gujrat they 
have fewer male infants in every 10,000 of the population ; (n) that in the o — 5 
age-period the Mohammadans still have more females, except in Faridkot 
and Gujrat, but they have fewer males in Hissar, Ambala, Ferozepur, Sialkot, 
Gujrat, Patiala and Nabha and {Hi) that, on the other hand, in the 5 — 10 ago 
period Mohammadans have generally fewer males than Hindus or Sikhs, but 
generally far more females. The inference is that, generally speaking, less care 
is taken of girl children among Hindus, and still less among Sikhs, than among 
Mohammadans, but there are local exceptions which it is all but impossible to 
explain. The paucity of male children among the Mohammadans in Ambala, 
Ferozepur, Faridkot, Patiala and Nabha is marked in the ages o — 10, and points 
possibly to a depressed condition of the Mohammadan population in those tracts. 
A still more puzzling feature of the return is the falling off in the proportion of 
Mohammadan boys between 5 and 10, which is inexplicable. 


Females per i,ooo males. 



All ages. 

Under 5 

Under !. 


r Hindus 

841 

921 

i 

927 

British Territory 

< Sikhs 

766 

760 

762 

(. Mohammadans 

879 

956 

1 95A 

Native States 

r Hindus 

S43 

050 

I 935 

j Sikhs 

781 

S24 

1 887 


(. Mohammadans ' 

S4S 

951 

1 956 

Total Sikhs 

in both Provinces 

770 

! 77G 

i 793 


Subsidiary Table VII-D. 


28. The proportion of females under 5 in each District by reli- 
gion. — To simplify matters it will be best to consider only the proportions of the 
sexes among children under 5 years of age, on the total population and for the 
three main religions, as illustrated by the four maps which precede this page. 


District. 

Female per 
1,000 male 
children. 

Ludhiana 



820 

Jullundur 



848 

Faridkot 



856 

Amritsar 



S63 

Ferozepur 



So 7 

Malcn Kotla 



S70 

Lahore 



876 

Ambala 



884 

Patiala 

• * • 1 « • 


803 


/. Total population . — 
The ratio of female 
children is low in the 
Districts shown in the 
margin, in which it is less 
than S95 females per 
1,000 males or under 90 
per cent. 


District. 


Ludhiana 

Ferozepur 

fullundur 

Maler Kotla 

Ambala 

Kapurthiihi 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Chenab Colony 

Gujranwala 

Sialkot 

Potial.y 

Hoshiarpur 

Faridkot 

Karnal 


Female per 
I -000 male 
children. 


S14 

Sid 

S21 

855 

S05 

S67 

8S2 

SSo 

8S9 

89: 

S94 

902 

902 

9<mi 


//. Hindus ^ — Taking the 
Hindu population alom-, 
the Districts in which 
the proportion is lowest 
are those shown in the 
margin. In these the 
ratio is again lowest m 
Ludhiana but it is also 
very low in berozepur .and 
jullundur, and is about 
90 per cent, in the re- 
mainder. 
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III, Sikhs . — The Sikhs show an 

abnormally 


Female per j 
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Bannu ... ... ... 

653 

Lahore ,,, ,«• ... 

C69 

Amritsar ... ... ..k 

699 1 

Gujranwala ... ... 

702 

Jullundur ... ... ... 

709 

filaler Kotla ... ... ... 

712 

Ambaia 

724 

Ludhiana ... ... ... 

747 

Bahawalpur 

757 

Faridkot 

757 

Jhang 

761 1 

Kohat 

1 76s ! 

Sialkot 

767 ! 

Chenab Colony 

773 

two Districts mentioned above does the ratio exceed 


low proportion of female to 
male children under 5 in 
most, but not in all, Dis- 
tricts. On the outskirts 
of the Provinces, where 
the Sikh population is 
small they usually show 
an extremely low ratio, 
but in Muzaffargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan they 
have actually more female 
than male children. In 
most of the main Sikh 
Districts the female 
children are less than 80 
per cent, of the male, and 
in all the other Sikh Dis- 
tricts between 80 and 90 
der cent. Only in Delhi, 
Simla, Shahpur, Peshawar, 
Dera Ismail Khan and the 


ricts the Sikh population is small, not exceeding 20,000 souls in any one District. 


Districts. 


Female per 
1 ,000 male 
children. 


Simla Hill States 

Ludhiana 

Jullundur 

Hoshiarpur 

Lahore 

Ferozepur 



S82 ;! 


S79 } 


913 ! 


914 ; 


919 1 


925 

j| 


IV. Moha/nmadans . — 
In only two tracts is the 
ratio of female children 
less than go per cent., vis., 
in the Simla States and 
Ludhiana ; and in only 
four others does it fail to 
be well over that figure. 


The variations in the figures for Districts call for brief mention. The proper* 
tion of females to males under 5 ranges from 820 in Ludhiana to 1,072 per mille 
in Suket : amongst Hindus it ranges from 814 in Ludhiana to 1,073 in Loharu ; 
amongst Mohammadans from 882 in the Simla States to 1,114 in Nahan: while 
among the Sikhs we find the wide range of from 333 in Rohtak and Gurgaon to 
1,444 in Delhi. I can suggest no plausible explanation of these vagaries in the 
figures. 


Females per i,oco males under i. 


The only general conclusion to be drawn from the figures appears to be 
that the proportions of the sexes among children is not altogether a question of 
religion, for in spite of the remarkable and almost universal paucity of girls under 
5 among the Sikhs it will be observed that, generally speaking, the Districts 
which show a low proportion of female children have a low proportion in each 
religion. Instances of this rule are afforded by Ludhiana, Jullundur, and Ferozepur. 
29. The proportion Of female infants under i .— 1 do not propose to discuss 

these figures at any length. 
There is too much uncer- 
tainty about the accuracy 
of the figures for the first 
year of life to base any far- 
reaching conclusions upon 
the data, although we 
have no reason to suppose 
that the ages of girl infants 
were less accurately re- 
corded than those of boys. 

or all religions the order 
of demerit is that given in 
It will be ob- 


Ferozepur. 
Ludhi.T.na . 
Jullundur 
Amritsar 
haru 

Lahore 
Nahan 
Ka ptf>thala 
t ■ ujranwala 
Ambala b 

Pati [ 

Mai:r KHla ) 
S'ialk(,t 
Hoshiarpur 
r unjab 
K-il.ia ... 

Kama! 

ptnidkot ... 


S54 

856 

8 di 

869 

870 
8S1 
SS9 
B95 
899 

510 

9 L 3 

922 

927 

928 
99 ') 

931 

939 


the margin. 

erved that the ratios arc 


nearly always much better than those obtained for the o— 5 age-period, Ludhiana 
returning 836 per mille as against 82,1 per mille Even Ferozepur the worst 

District, returns 854, which is not ncrrly ai bad as the ratio returned for the o-- 
period by Ludhiana. Only four important Districts fail much below 90 percent 
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The Hindus. 


The Districts with less than 90 per cent, of female infants to males amongst 

the Hindus are given in 
the margin in order of de- 
merit. Ferozepur is here 
conspicuousl)' the worst, 
but Jullundur, Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, and Gujranwala 
are the only important 
Districts w'hich show a 
really low ratio. Amongst 
the Sikhs Amritsar is 
very bad indeed, as are six 
other Important Districts 
with a ratio of less than 
80 per cent. 

The Mohammadans in- 
variably show better ratios. 
In the petty States of 
Loharu, Dujana, and 
Pataudi, In the Simla 
District, in Ludhiana and 
in Jind alone clo^s the 
ratio fall below go per 
cent, and in Ludhiana it 


Ferozepur 

Jullundnr 

Amritsar 

Kalsia 

Ludhiana ... 

Nahan 

Gujranwala ) 
Kapurthala j 

Hazara 
Amballa 
Haler Kotla 
/■ atiala 
Karnal 
Siaikot 


Amritsar ... 

[uilundur 

Lahore 

Ambala 

Ludhiana .. 

Kapurthala 

Gujranwala 

Montgomery 

Ferozepur 

Maler Kotla 

Siaikot 

G urdaspur 

Hoshiarpur 

Faridkot 

Patiala 


The Sikhs. 


S18 

S40 

85:^ 

868 

872 

876 

S78 

880 

890 

893 

896 

907 

909 


699 

709 

712 

742 

766 

771 

772 
77S 

789 

790 
792 
824 
852 

880 

899 


— 

Gujrat. 

^lujranwala. 

All religions ... ... 

93 # 

809 

Hindus 

Lo 33 i 

878 ! 

Sikhs 

936 

! 772 

Moh^nimadans 

923 

! 927 


is 898 per mille, a veryfair ratio. 

I am at a loss for any real explanation of these figures. Granted that our 
age-returns are inaccurate, there is no reason whatever for thinking that the a<^es 
of girl infants under i have been exaggerated and that there are really more gTrls 
under 1 than our figures show. The considerations which affect the age-data 
would, in the case of infants, affect both sexes equally, so that the relative value 
of the figures must be the same Consider the figures for Gujrat and Gujranw'ala. 

Here we have tw'o adjacent Districts, similar in climate, in race, and, as far 

as I am aware, with the 
same social system, yet 
we find an extraordinary 
difference in the propor- 
tions of the sexes among 
Hindus and Sikh^, though 
the Mohammadan ratio is 
nearly the same in both 
and there is not very much difference in the ratios for the total population of all 
religions. These facts defy explanation. Or we may take the contiguous 

Districts of Ludhiana and 
Ferozepur, where we find 
that the total population 
gives almost exactly the 
same ratio, and that the 
Ludhiana Hindus show 
a better ratio than those 
of Ferozepur, while in 
Ludhiana the Sikhs and Mohammadans have a w’orse ratio than those of 
Ferozepur. This is contrary to all expectation for the Ferozepur Sikh Jats of 
certain tribes have been suspected of female infanticide on a extensive scale- 
30 . The proportions of the sexes among children in certain castes — 
In the case of children under 5 it is highly improbable that emigration affects the 
figures, and so we may assume their accuracy. Here again we find, almost 
without exception, that Sikhs have by far fewer female children than Hindus, 
and the latter again far fewer than Mohammadans. The Jats, as a body, fur- 
nish an excellent example of this, for while Sikh Jats have only 694 girls to every 
1,000 boys, under 5, Hindus have 839, and Mohammadans 940 : yet the Sikh 
Khatris have 931, and the Hindu Khatris only 914, 

Taking the most important individual castes, In the order given in Subsi- 
diary Table VI 1. E. the following remarks may be offered 

The zl A /V5.— Tribal hypergamy is said not to exist. Some families avoid 
widow re^marriage and so presumably stand high, while one got^ or section, the 
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All re’igions 

... 

S '6 

854 

Hindus 


872 

1 SiS 

Skhs 


766 

1 789 

Mobammadans 


8,8 

! 914 
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Aphiria, is looked up to. The result of this general absence of hypergamy is that 
the Hindu Ahirs show the very fair ratio of 964 girls per i poo boys under 5. 

The Aroras. — We find the Aroras, as a caste, fairly well off for women, the 
Hindus having females per 1,000 males, and the Sikhs 790. This is what 
we should expect, for the Aroras stand lower than the Khatris in status 
and have but a faint imitation of their hypergamous system. They are, 
however, much given to purchasing wives, and these women have doubtless been, 
for the most part, returned as Aroras. The Hindu Aroras have a very fair ratio of 
girls (967 per 1,000 boys) : but the Sikhs only return 886 per i,ooo. In the 
South-West Aroras doubtless neglect their girl children, but taking the caste as 
a whole the figures are not unsatisfactory. 

The Bhatias , — We should expect the Bhatias, as an Immigrant foreign caste 
to show fewer women than the Aroras, but as their average wealth is far higher, 
w^e find that the Bhatias return more women than the Aroras, They have, how- 
ever, a slightly lower proportion of girl children, but the numbers are too small for 
any conclusion to be drawn. 

The Biloch . — As the Biloches are Mohammadans we should expect to find 
a good proportion of girl children among them and we are not disappointed, for 
the ratio is 949 per 1,000 boys for the whole race. 

The Chuhras.'^li is just conceivable that the Chuhra may, locally, be 
tempted to commit female infanticide, but it is in the highest degree improbable, 
yet we find the Mohammadan Chuhras with only 923, the Hindus with 917 and 
the Sikhs with S27 girls per 1,000 boys. These figures should be borne in mind 
^vhen discussing those for the Jats. 

The Gu/ars and Jats . — We now come to the two castes whose sex-propor- 
tions are an unsolved problem. As far as we know, there is no tribal hypergamy 
in either of these castes. The IMohammadan Gujars of Gujrat have no doubt 
a social system which might lead to female infanticide, but the Mohammadan 
Gujars in these Provinces show 940 girls per 1,000 boys. On the other hand, 
the Hindu Gujars only show 868. The Sikh figures in this caste are too small 
for any inferences. 

The Jat figures may be contrasted with those of the Rajputs on the one 
hand and those of the Mahtams and Lobanas on the other. 


Here we have utterly inexplicable variations. The Hindu Jats show a very low 

ratio, but the Mohamma- 
dan Mahtams are almost 
as bad. The Jat Sikhs 


Girls per i,doo bcvs under 5. 



) 

- 


Caste. 

1 . 1 
i Hindus. j 

j 

Sikhs. 

Mohamma* 1 ', 
dans. ;! 

1 

. 1 

lat^ ... 

1 " “ 1 

... 1 8ig 

1 694 ^ 

1 

940 1 

Rajput 

... ! S69 

^69 

95. ! 

... )' 

Lobatia 

898 

Sco 

Mahtam 

... ( 1,001 

950 

CO 


afford data which find no 
parallel in any other 
caste, for even the Sikh 
Khatris have 766 girls per 
1,000 boys under 5, as 
compared with 694, the 
Sikh Jat figure. It would 
be useless to attempt to 
the Jat tilbcs. It is sufficient hciC to say that all the tribes of repute 
show a very low ratio of girl children, whether the Hindu or the Sikh figures be 
taken. The Sikh figures are in most tribes worse than those for Hindus, but 
there are many exceptions, as the figures in the margin show. 


dls 


cuss ai 


Girls per 1,000 boys under 5, 


Jat tribe. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Mohamma- 

dans. 

Dhariwal 


673 

773 

714 

Dhillon 

... 

822 

63* 

850 

Garewal 

* 

727 

524 

i,o8i 

Gil ... 

... 

540 

69 X 

948 i 

Man ... 

... 

812 

719 , 

879 

Randhawa ,,, 


757 

753 ' 

969 

Sidhu 

... 

554 

707 

962 

Sindhu 

... 

84 2 

574 

884 

Virk ... ... 


769 

618 

887 


These variations do 
not follow the dominant 
religion in the tribe, be- 
cause the Dhariwal, Gil 
and Sidhu are mainly 
Sikhs, yet in these tribes 
the Hindus show the low- 
est proportion of girls: 
while in the Dhillon, Gare- 
wal, Man, Randhawa, 
Sidhu and Sindhu Sikhism 
has most adherents and 
the Sikhs show a lower 
ratio than the Hindus. 
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These low proportions of girl children again are 


G hum man 

Hinjra 

Chima 


not confined to Sikhs and 
Hindus, for instances are 
given in the margin of 
tribes with 
Mohammadan 
which has as 
of girls as the 
even the Sikh part of the 
tribe. 

In conclusion I may point out one fact of importance. We have found that, 

the Sikhs and the Hindu 


Tribe. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Mohamma* 

dan. 


811 

772 

772 


793 

714 

788 

... 

774 

655 ' 

795 


strong 
element 
low a ratio 
Hindus or 


— 

Hindu, 

Sikh. 

1 

Mohamma- 1 
dan. 

Jats ... 

839 

694 ' 

940 ! 

“ Other ” Jats 

854 

715 1 

960 

1 


Bedi 

Kakkar 

Knpur ... 

Khanna 

Malhotra 

Seth 

Others 


Jats, as a whole, have a 
low ratio of girl children, 
and that many of their 
tribes have exceedingly 
low ratios. But if w'e eli- 
minate all those tribes and 
take the figures for other 
Jats, we find that much 
the same results are obtained. The Jat tribes tabulated include, I think, every tribe 
of any pre-eminence, and so ‘‘ Other” Jats do not include any tribes of impor- 
tance, social or otherwise, yet in this, the lower stratum of the Jat caste or 
race, we find nearly the same paucity of female children under 5, as we do among 
the higher tribes. 

The Khatris . — In dealing with the Khatris we are at a disadvantage because 

the figures are usually small. , r. ,• 

^ Thus the Bedis come 

out badly, but the whole of 
this section only numbers 
some 5,000 souls, of 
w'hom nearly half are Hin- 
dus. The Sikhs among 
the Kapurs, Khannas and 
Seth Malhotras are too 
few for any conclusions to 
be drawn, but it is notice- 

able that as far as they go 

they are better than those for the Hindus, which is indeed usually the case among 
the Sikh Khatris as a body. All that can be said is that the Hindu Khatris only 
come out fairly well, and that in the highest sections we find a proportion of 
female children which is distinctly below the average of the caste, 914 (for 
Hindus). 

The Rajputs . — The 
Rajput tribes are ill-defin- 
ed units and our figures, 
especially for the iTindu 
tribes, are probably inac- 
curate. Many tribes too 
return such small numbers 
that nothing certain can be 
deduced from them. The 
figures of most interest 
are given in the margin 
and show the general low 
ratio of children in the 
Hindu tribes or in the 
Hindu element in each 
tribe. 


Khatri section. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. i 

1 


S83 

668 


£51 ! 



839 

686 


800 

1,267 


S76 

1,029 


870 

900 

... •»* 

925 

952 


Rajput tribe*. 


Total 

B»ria 
Bbatti 
Chauhan .. 
Dadwal ... 
Dehia 
Dhaminl ... 
Ghorewaha 
Goleria ... 
]oia 

Katoch ... 

Kotlehria 

Laddu 

Mandahar 

Manhas ... 

Manj 

Pathania 

Patial 

Punwar 

Salehria ... 



Hindu. 

Mohamma- | 
dan. 

... 

869 

951 



782 


•694 

922 


S26 

973 


846 


... 

•736 

832 



688 

... 

700 

891 

... ... 

657 

... 

M. ... 


879 

... ... 

68s 


... ••• 

•696 

... 

... •«» 

600 

... 

... 

561 

i.osi 


777 

853 

... ••• 

... 

903 

... 

737 

... 


901 

••• 

... 

969 

956 

... •** 

637 

980 


• Under 3,000 soul?, all told. 
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31. The causes of the paucity of females. — The foregoing paragraph 
will, I imagine, have shown that, though the paucity of females of all ages is very 
marked in these Provinces, we are as far as ever from being able to assign it to 
any one definite cause. Indeed it appears impossible to draw any but the most 
general conclusions from the figures for the sexes in the returns of this and of 
previous censuses. Hitherto we have been considering figures for large areas, 
for religions and for castes containing considerable numbers, yet from these data, 
which allow full scope to the law of great numbers, no universal rules can be 
deduced. If smaller units were taken the more interesting, as Mr. Maclagan 
„ . , „ . c. , justly observed, would the results be, but 

at ihe same time the narrower the field 
the less trustworthy must our conclusions become. The utmost therefore that 
can be done in a general report of this kind is to indicate the most probable 
general conclusions, and any such conclusion must of necessity remain more or 
less a matter of personal opinion. That the causes of the low proportion of 
females in these Provinces are in the main social is, I think, fairly certain. If 
they were climatic our data for seasonal birth-rate would surely show some traces 
of the influence of climate. If they were economic we should certainly find that 
the lower and poorer castes had invariably a lower ratio of females than the higher, 
but the converse is generally the case. The social system of these Provinces will 
be dealt with, as far as our Imperfect information allows, in Chapter VIII, 
in describing the organization of the different castes, but I may anticipate 
to some extent by saying that the law of hypergamy undoubtedly accounts, in 
some degree, for the paucity of females. That law compels a man to marry his 
daughter in a group of higher, or at least of equal, social status to his own^ and 
thus narrows the circle of possible matrimonial alliances. But hypergamy is not 
the only law which has this effect. For example, there is the very important 
law which forbids the taking to wife of the daughter of a sacred group, or con- 
ceivably of a sacred village. It is not merely that a Sayad could not give his 
daughter in marriage to a layman, but that a layman w^ould deem it sacrilege to 
contract such an alliance, even if the Sayad were willing that it should take place. 
This feeling that certain groups are sacred is common to all the great religions 
and is deejdy-rooted, so much so that it appears to have been extended so as to 
forbid the taking to wife of a girl born in a village which has become sanctified 
by the birth of a holy personage within it. At least this is the only supposition 
on which the facts in certain cases seem to be explicable, but whether this con- 
jecture is correct, or, if so, to what extent the prejudice prevails I am unable 
to say. This much is, however, clear that the restrictions on marriage are to a 
great extent religious and not merely social. 


It cannot, however, be maintained for a moment that hypergamy, and the 
objection to taking a wife from a sacred group, are the sole causes which lead 
to the great deficiency of females in these Provinces. Of this the Jats furnish an 
excellent illustration, for, if we assume that the higher groups of the Jats are 
hypergamous and that they therefore practise infanticide, we are still confronted 
with the fact that the lower tribes have just as bad a ratio of female children as 
the higher. But we know that the Jats of the lower stratum have no objection 
to selling daughters, and indeed marriage by sale, or at least exchange, is exceed* 
ingly common amongst them. This ought to result in a good proportion of ^irl 
children being found among the mass of the Jats, but the proportion returned is 
very far from satisfactory. It is therefore, I think, clear that there are other 
causes at work, but what those causes are is a matter of mere conjecture. 

Again we may regard the question from another aspect and discuss the data 
for the Sikhs, considered as a religious body distinct from the Hindus. The 
Sikhs no doubt come out badly as a w’hole, as they did in iS8i and again in 1891, 
and it is impossible to give any plausible explanation of the figures. The Sikh 
doctrine of equality should operate against hypergamy, and doubtless it does so 
to a great extent, though it has not succeeded in abolishinp^ that social rule. 
Moreover female infanticide is strongly condemned in the Granth as the greatest 

Trun,pp-sAdi.Granth,page97. of the four deadly sins, and Sikhism has 

undoubtedly raised, not lowered, the posi- 
tion of women. It would in truth be safer to say that female infanticide, if it 
exists, is practised by Sikhs in direct contravention of their religion, for every- 
thing in Sikhism leads, or ought to lead, to its absolute avoidance. 
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Vaguely we may say that In a rude, half civilized society, the weaker sex will 
go to the wall, and probably the general conditions of existence in these Provinces 
are as a whole inimical to female life, but this does not explain why the Sikhs 
should have a lower ratio of females than the Hindus, and the Mohammadans a 
higher ratio than either. Alike among Mohammadans, Hindus and Sikhs there 
are no rejoicings on the birth of a girl. On the Frontier women can hardly be 
said to occupy a high position for a wife has nearly always to be purchased, 
though occasionally a dowry is given with the bride and she is not sold. Yet the 
Frontier Districts have a very fair proportion of women and compare favourably 
with the central Districts of the Punjab. All that can be said is that various 
causes, religious, social and economic, combine to render female life more pre- 
carious than male, and these operate with greater force in some sections of the 
community than in others. That the Mohainmadan social system wath its dis- 
regard of many artificial restrictions on intermarriage is favourable to female life 
seems almost certain, while amongst the Hindus the social organization of the 
higher castes undoubtedly accentuates the depreciation of women and female 
children which is common to all the communities. The Sikhs remain an un- 
solved puzzle, though it is clear that the causes of their small proportion of 
females are not to be sought in their religious dogmas. 

There remains the crucial question whether infanticide is practised, and, if so, 
in what manner and to what extent, but infanticide is a wide term and its meanings 
must first be defined. I shall then discuss briefly certain forms and possible 
causes of infanticide. 

32, The degrees of infanticide. — Infanticide, properly speaking, is the 
deliberate murder of a child at its birth, but there are other forms of the practice 
which consist in permitting a child to die, without any direct act towards that 
end. The degrees of guilt in these forms vary enormously. There may be 
the fullest intention to cause death, or onlv a half-conscious hope that the 
child may not live, but it is impossible to draw any hard and fast line of dis- 
tinction between these degrees and all may be Included in the term inranticide 
in the second degree. 

33, Infanticide. — Infanticide Is not a new custom, nor Is the praciice con- 
fined to India. It \vou!d appear that savage races take to the crime in order 
to escape the Irksome duties of parentage, or are driven to it by actual want. 
Thus amongst the most backward races, suckling is continued for, it may be, 
several years, and a child is killed, immediately on birth, if the mother is, or 
thinks she is, unable to rear it owing to there being a young child whom she 
Is still feeding.* The sex of the child *seems immaterial. The Spartans exposed 
weakly children In the Apothetae and the Greeks (with the exception of the 
Thebans) did not forbid infanticide, which was common, specially in the case 
of female children. It was * probably not uncommon,^ in the earlier ages of 
the State — in Rome. 

Ferriale has thus always been more common than male infanticide, but there 
is a form of the latter still practised in these Provinces, and apparently through- 
out Northern India, which may throw some light on the causes of female in- 
fanticide. 

34, Male infanticide. — The killing of a male child is, in the Punjab, 
believed to be a certain remedy for barrenness and is, as the Police records shew, 
not infrequently perpetrated by a woman who has no children, or on her behalf. 
Various accounts of the ceremonies to be performed, in order to achieve the 
purpose of the murder, are given, but it is usually alleged that the woman who 
desires a child should bathe over the child's body or in water in which it has 
been washed. And according to one account the life should be taken with a 
bronze knife, and as much pain as possible caused, to make the remedy 


* Native Tribe, of Central Australia ; Spencer and Gillen, 1S99, page SW 
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efficacious. The use of bronze points to the idea of sacrifice as underlying the 
custom, but possibly the fundamental idea is that the life or soul of the mur- 
dered child* may be transferred to the woman, as the bathing rite would seem 
to indicate. 

There is a curious point to notice in this connection, and that is the neces- 
sity for killing a male child. In the reported cases there is only one in which 
a girl was the victim and in that the parties concerned were Mohammadan 
faqirs. Nevertheless, it appears to be certain that there is a prevalent super- 
stition that the murder of a child of either sex may, by certain rites, lead to the 
transmigration of its life to another human being. 

This belief in the metempsychosis also finds expression in the following 
form of divination: — 

‘ Hindu women, when they lose a female child during infancy, or while it sucks milk, 
take the baby into the jungle and put it in a sitting position under a tree. G%ir (sugar) 
is put into its mout'q and a batti, or corded roll of cotton, betvveen its fingers. Then the 
mother says in Panjabi : — 

Gtir kkden, piini katte ; Eat the gur, spin the cotton ; 

Ap na dtn, bird min ghalle. Don’t come back, but send a brother. 

The following day they return to the place. If the dogs or jackals have dragged 
the body towards the mother’s home, she considers it a bad omen, saying ; “ Ah ! she is 
coming back— that means another girl.” But if it is dragged away from the home, she 
is glad, saying: ‘‘The brother will come.”t 

This can only mean that the return of the child’s fife was expected. 

A somewhat similar idea underlies a case, described by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Temple, C.I.E., in 1884, in which a dead child was burled by its parents under 
the threshold ” in order that in constantly stepping over it they might run no 
risk of losing any subsequent children that might be born.]: They said it was 
the custom of the caste (Jaiswara) so to bury all children that died within 15 
days after birth.” That is to say, the life is kept in the house and not allowed to 
leave it lest it should not return. 

On this theory the practice, alluded to in Sir H. Edwardes' report of 1853, § 
of burying the female children, when killed, under the door, becomes perfectly 
intelligible. The belief was that subsequent children (sons it was hoped) would 
be born in their place, and this is possibly the explanation of the custom of 
burying, instead of burning, young children amongst the Hindus. 

The tribes of Central Australia believe “ that the spirit part of the child goes 
back at once to the particular spot whence it came and can be born again at 
some subsequent time even of the same woman.” |j 

35. Unlucky children. — There are various ideas and superstitions which 
led, possibly in former times, to the sacrifice of children, or to their exposure, and 
a survival of these usages is probably still to be found in the custom of giving 
male children to faqirs. It is also within the bounds of possibility that super- 
stition is even yet strong enough to cause infanticide in a few cases. 


But the victim was not necessarily a very young child as the following verse shows ; — 

MMi pitd dhanki lobhi : My father and mother are greedy of wealth, 

Rij4 kat kadirnf : The king regards himself alone; 

Devodevta bal ka lobhi, The gods are greedy for a sacrifice, 

Arz kis ke p5s pugarni. To whom shall I make my plaint. 

(A certain king had no son and was advised to make a human sacrifice to obtain one. A man and a woman 
were found who were wihing to give up for the purpose their deaf and dumb son, who, as he was led to the sacrifice, 
found voice, and gave utterance to the above.) 

(The above is a saying current in Outer Saraj. The number of words of pure Sanskrit origin is noteworthy* 
A H, Diack, Kulu Dialect of Hindi, Lahore, 1896, p. 41) 


t See Punjab Notes and Queries, Volume I, paragraph 450. The writer is Mrs. F. A. Steele. I have received 
confirmation of this. 

+ Punjab Notes and Queries, Volume I, paragraph 925, Possibly the idea is that a subsequent child will be 
born. 


cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, p. 3. North American Indians of the Algonquin districts, when the children 
died, would bury them by the wayside that their souls might enter into mothers passing by, and so be born again- 

§ Page 403 of Selections, Punjab. Old Series, No XVI. The practice is said to have prcTtilcd about Sirbalt 
(in the M^jha) at the time of Ranjit Singh's first conquest of that tract. 

U Native Tribes of Central Australia, Spencer and Gillen, 1899, page 264, 
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A child (unlike a calf) born in Bhadon is lucky, while one born in Katak is 
inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned out of the house, 
though she may be given to a Brahmin and then redeemed from him. Children 
born under certain asterisms are peculiarly liable, not only to misfortune them- 
selves. but to cause evil to others, and various rites are performed to avert L*.e 
consequences of their birth. 

The innumerable beliefs regarding auspicious and ill-omened births depend 
mostly on astrology, which must still be a very powerful factor in popular religion. 
It is, however, exceedingly dithcult to reduce these beliefs to rule. In the first 
place there is the primitive confusion of thought which makes no disti.nction bet- 
ween that which is holy and that which is accursed, so that a child born under 
certain conditions may bring grievous misfortune or the greatest happiness, but 
the chances appear to be that misfortune will ensue. 


Very important also is the order in which the children m a family are born. 
Thus the first-born son of a wife is peculiarly uncanny, subject to magjcal influ- 
ences, and invested with supernatural powers. On the one hand his hair is useful 
in witchcraft, and on the other its possession gives a wizard power over him, so 
that he must not leave the house on the night of the Diwali. Snakes become 
torpid in his presence, and he can stop hail by throwing a stone backwards from 
him. or by cutting a hail stone with a knife. He^(or she; should not be married 
in Jeth, nor should the mother eat first-fruits in that month. 

The position of the first-born is probably due to the fact that, if a son, his 
father is born again in him, so that the father is supposed to die at his birth, and 
in certain Khairi sections, e.g., the Kochhar, his funeral rites are actually per- 
formed— in the fifth month of the mother’s pregnancy. Probably herein lies an 
explanation of the dev-kdj, or divine nuptials, a ceremony which consists in ^ a 
formal remarriage of the parents after the birth of their first son. The w'ife 
leaves her husband’s house, and goes, not to her parents’ house, but to the house 
of a relative, w'hence she is brought back like a bride. This custom prevails among 
the Khanna, Kapur, Malhotra, Kakar and Chopra, the highest sections of the 
Khatris. These ideas are an almiost logical outcome of the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis, and it as inevitably result’s that if the first-born be a girl, she is 
peculiarly ill-omened, so that among the Khatris of Multan she is used lo be put 
to death. And so too it is said of the Peshawar District that it is considered a 
misfortune, almost a disgrace, for a woman to bear a daughter, especially if it is a 
first child. 


In the south-west of the Punjab, among a Hindu population which has pre- 
served some ideas of great antiquity, the third conception or trikhal is peculiar- 
ly unlucky and every effort is made to cause abortion ; but elsewhere the term 
trikhal [or t(r)elar, tretar, or cholar*] is applied to a child of one sex born after 
three of the other, and. as a rule, such a child is specially unlucky, but not 
always, for the Khatris and Aroras of Attock consider it an auspicious birth, and 
in some places a girl born after three bo\s is even called bukhal or ‘ lucky. ’ 
Of three successive male children the second is fortunate ; while of three girls 
the second is ill-starred ; and so too a boy following and preceding a girl is 
inauspicious, while in the converse case the girl is fortunate 

The eighth child is dangerous to the mother, or, if a son, to the fatiier, ac- 
cording to different local accounts. Apparently this belief is based on an analogy, 
birth in the eighth month of pregnancy being so often fatal. 

Thus superstition to some extent familiarizes the people with the prac- 
tic-s of abortion and infanticide. Folk-lore does the same, as in the story of 
UgendsofthePunpb, RajaRasain.VoW I, Raja Sarkap who sumiuarily directed 
page so. a daughter born at an unlucky moment, 

(he was losing his head at the game forbidden to the Sikhs), to be 

executed. We must bear in mind that, assuming it to be the case that supersti- 
tion still brands some children as unlucky from birth, males can be handed over 


• In Kangra a cholar is so propitious that be (or she) is given away to 
again — apparently to avert any jealousy of his good fortune. 


a Barar or a Chubra, and taken back 
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to the religious orders, which are not open to females, save in the case of the 
Buddhists. 

36. Does infanticide prevail ?— That cases of Infanticide occur is, I am 
afraid^ a certainty. The idea is too familiar and the tradition regarding it are too 
numerous to permit of inuch doubt upon tlie point- Various tribes such as the 

Bedi Khatris, the Sidhu-Barar Jats, and 
page 3, Kharrals have variants of the stock 

legend that once upon a time a daughter 
of the tribe was given in marriage to an inferior, as in the case of the daughter 
of the Raja of .Xabha, in consequence of a trick, or that some slight was put 
upon the family of the girl, or that disgrace ensued through her abduction. Such 
legends are not confined to Hindu peoples or to India, and they^ show that at 
one time deliberate infanticide may have been regularly practised in the case of 
girl children. But it is very probable that the legend would survive the practise, 
the story being told as a proof of exalted social status m the past, like a claim 
to Rajput origin, when female infanticide had long ceased to be at all customary, 
so that the -e legends prove nothing as to present piactice. 


On the whole, I should be inclined to think that deliberate female 
infaniicide is rare, and that when perpetrated it is due to a combination 
of causes. If it was felt that the child was likely to cause rriisfortune, aiui 
that her marriage would be difficult, it may be that she would be killed. 
But such cases cannot be numerous. To this the Jats, Hindu and Sikh, are a 
possible exception, and the only sclutlcn of the problem which In their case is 
that infanticide is a barbarous form of Malthusian practices. This idea was 
suggested many year=j ago bv Major Goldney as Deputy Commissioner of 
Ludhiana, the District in which the data are the most inexplicable. Even less 
easy is it to acrounc tor the mortality amongst girl children after the age of in- 
fancy. h'o one who has seen the peasantry, especially the Jat peasantry, in 
their villages, at fairs and the like, could for a moment suggest that women and 
girls in this Province are treated, generally, with cruelty or intentional neglect, 
Sikhs, espoclaily, treet women vrell, One can only say that ignorance and an 
unccnscious ill-treatment of females at all ages may result from the low estima- 
tion in which savage and backward races hold \vomen. Of all the data obtained 
the most significant is the mortality among female infants in years of famine. 


37. Traffic in Women. — The disparity in the numbers of the sexes leads, 
beyond all doubt, to one evil on which a few notes may be of interest, There 
exists within these Provinces a traffic in women v/hich is carried on by w’hat has 
been desciibcd as a kind of disreputable matrimonial agency, and Punjabi women 
are also exported to Sindh, in which Province the paucity of females is \ery 
marked, according to the returns of 1891. 


In the Punjab the traffic is assigned to the scarcity of women, to the 
difficulty and expense attendant on the regular negotiations required for obtaining 
a wife within the caste, especially if the first wife has died, and to the restrictions 
imposed by Hindu custom on marriage within certain ffois. The purchasers of 
women are mainly Jats (both vSikh and Hindu), Aroras or Kirars, and, in a less 
degree, Kambohs and Khatris. As regards the Kirars of tiie Thai, Captain Crosth- 
waite significantly says ; — ‘ 1 he ordinary Kirar family has fev; children and female 
children are treated with culpable neglect.’ The traffic has many ramifications, but 
the main sources of supply appear to be the Himalayan and sub-montane Districts, 
whose w*omen are well favoured, of somewhat easy virtue, and incredibly ignorant. 
Women are also imported from the cast of the Jumna. It is interesting to observe, 
as bearing on the question, how far the Punjab castes are endogamous, that 
the women so purchased are not infrequently married, either by the regular 
ceremonies, or by the karewa rite, and though a wife so married Is looked down 
upon by her regularly betrothed and married neighbours, there is, as a rule, no 
dispute as to the legality of the relationship. A faint pretence is kept up that 
the girl is of the purchaser’s caste, but he usually allows himself to be very easily 
deceived, and thus women of the lowest castes or Mohammadans are frequently 
sold and become the wives of Hindu Jats or Aroras. It is worthy of note that 
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Mohammadans in the Punjab Province are never mentioned as purchasing women 
in this way, except in the case of the JangHs of the Chenab Colony, but the 
administration of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine in Dera Ghazi Khan appear to carry 
on a thriving matrimonial agency business. 

On the Frontier the trade appears to be declining. In former times part of 
the revenue of Chitral was taken in women of the Rati or Lai (Red) Kafir tribes, 
who were brought down to Peshawar by Kakka Khels. These women were sold 
by height, Rs. 20 a span, equal to Rs. 50 or 60 per foot, being the average price. 
This traffic is said to have ceased, though Powindahs continue to bring down 
Kafir women occasionally. The Mohmand Pathans sell women to the Khattaks of 
Peshawar and Kohat. As a general rule, the women sold by Pathans are those 
who have been unfaithful, and who, instead of being murdered, are sold as a 
punishment. It would appear that amongst the higher tribes, who are jealous 
of the honour of their women, adultery is usually punished with death, or by 
mutilation, especially the cutting of the foot, but if the guilty couple escape, the 
husband must be paid compensation in cash and a girl given to his family. 
This giving of a girl in exchange is called swarrah, 

PART III. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

38. Betrothal. — As a general rule, it may be said that betrothal is a contract, 
which, being a preliminary of the religious rite of marriage, cannot be annulled. 
Thus among the Hindus of the south-west of these Provinces it is a fundamental 
principle that only impotency, leprosy or an incurable disease can make a 
betrothal void, and some curious customs arise out of this idea that betrothal is 
indissoluble. For example^ if either the boy or girl becomes dangerously ill, the 
ceremony of niathe lagazi'an (touching the forehead) is performed to cancel the 
betrothal. Tlie ceremony is simple : the boy goes to the girFs death-bed 
(or Vice Te^sd) with some sweetmeat, which he gives her saying ‘ dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat,” and she accepts it as from a brother. Every effort is made 
by the sick child’s relatives to prevent the other child from coming to perform this 
ceremony at their house, because, if once performed, no Kirar family will marry 
with them, while on the other side strenuous efforts, which sometimes result in 
severe affrays, are made to get at the sick child, and occasionally, in order to 
obtain access to the house, disguise is resorted to. If these efforts fail, it is 
sufficient to effect sazcan or striking the head against the wall of the sick child’s 
house, and, if the child die, this may be done up to within four days after the 
death. If neither ceremony be performed, the surviving child cannot get a 
second spouse. After this breaking off of the contract the betrothal may, 
however, be renewed if the sick boy or girl recovers and the parents wish it. 
The ideas underlying these rites appear to be that the betrothal is virtually a 
marriage, that the death of one party, before the contract is cancelled, makes 
the other a widower or a widow, and that the survivor as such is so ill-starred 
that he or she cannot obtain a new alliance. 

39. Marriage. — Strictly speaking there are two distinct forms of marriage in 
vogueamongst Hindus in these Provinces. The first is a religious rite, which is 
in theory indissoluble, for Hinduism recognizes no legal form of divorce, while the 
second is celebrated without any religious observances. In the case of a woman 
the former rite can only be solemnized once in a life-time, so that widow re-mar- 
riage, if permitted at all, can only be celebrated by the lower rite. 

The characteristics of a religious marriage, apart from the ritual, are that 
the bride should be given, not sold for a price or exclianged, and that she should 
not have reached puberty, though the latter condition docs not appear to be at all 
essential in this part of India. A marriage at which the bride has been purchased 
is usiir^ dwathi^ or bata (lit: price), and this Is a degree lower than the exchange- 
betrothal {sata). When no consideration has been paid, the marriage is pun, 
kania-dan^ or Brahnupuj^ all three terms denoting the religious character of the 
gift of the bride. This form of marriage Is confined to the higher classes of the 
higher castes, for in every caste there are groups of lower status who more or less 
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openly sell their daughters in marriage, or effect exchange betrothals. _ Marriage 
when pun is usually celebrated at an early age, but this is not an invariable rule. 
When the girl is sold or exchanged marriage is often deferred, partly in the hope 
that a better price or alliance will be obtained by the parents, and partly because 
it is difficult to find a purchaser for a very young girl. In the ordinary sale or ex- 
change marriage there is no betrothal, and the bride goes at once to her husband’s 
house. Exchange marriages are probably most common amongst Aroras, and are 
the rule amongst Ghirths. The Jats also favour them, but amongst the lower 
classes of Jats sales must be exceedingly common. 

Monogamy . — The religious character of the regular form of marriage renders 
it equally binding upon both parties, so much so that among the higher castes 
there is a strong prejudice against a man’s taking a second wife during the 
life-time of the first. Thus the Khatris of the Chopra section* only 
permit a second wife to be taken if the first be childless ; the Bhargava 
Dhusars claim that polygamy is unknown amongst them ; the Bhabras 
retain their rules against the taking of a second wife, while the first is alive, 
under any circumstances, and the Mohammadan Khojas of Bhera, in Shahpur, 
who are converted Khatris, claim to be strictly monogamous, so much so that 
as a rule a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife within the caste, even if the first 
has died, though he may marry a second wife from outside it. And, generally 
speaking, it is difficult for any Hindu of good status to obtain a second wdfe even 
if the first has died, in his owm caste, for there is a prejudice against giving 
a daughter in marriage to a man already married, and every effort is made to 
avoid the risk of her becoming a co-wife. Thus in Bahawalpur the boy’s hand 
is examined by the Brahman before his marriage and if the lines show that he is 
fated to have a second wife, he is first married with full ceremonies to an earthen 
pot {matki) and then to his betrothed. 

Widovaers . — The difficulty which a widower has in obtaining a second wife 

cannot be a very real one, 
for, proportionately, there 
are twice as many widows 
as there are widowers, 
there being 1,363 widows 
in 10,000 females (of all 
ages) as against 623 
widowers in 10, coo males. 
And after the age of 15 
the proportion of widow’ed 
females is much higher, 
as a comparison of the 
marginal figures with those in the inset in the next paragraph shows, hardly any 
males under 15 being widowers. The aversion to a widower’s re-m.arrying is on the 
whole highest in the sourh-east of the Punjab where Jain influence is presumably 
strongest, and it is precisely in this part that we find that the proportion of 
widows is geneially high. There is also an apparent avoidance of re-marriage 
by widowers in Chamba, Ambala and Hoshiarpur, in which tracts widow re- 
marriage is also infrequent, though repugnance to the latter practice is shown 
also by the figures for Kangra and the Himalayan Area generally. 

On the whole, then, w'e may say that widow re-marriage is very generallv 
counter-balanced by a repugnance to the re-marriage of widowers. This can be 
best seen by marking off the figures wdiich exceed "1 00 per mills in column 4, 
and those wffilch exceed 1,500 in column 19 of Subsidiary Table XV. 

40. Widow re-marriage. — It is usual to translate the words karewa. 
dharevca jhanjhrara, by ‘ widow re- marriage,’ but in fact these terms appear to 
denote all the forms of marriage not celebrated with the full religious rites, and of 
these, owing to the universal practice of early marriages, the most common is widow 
re-marriage. In other words, the theory that marriage is a religious rite, which 
cannot be solemnized more than once in a woman’s life-time, leads to re-marriage 
of a widow being viewed as a form of concubinage. This may explain the rule 
against widow re-marriage which is found among all the higher classes of Hindus. 

Probably this ru.e is also observed brother sections of good status among the Khatris* 
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on his behalf, though the 

Apastamba ii. 27. 2—7. 


It also exists, though not as an absolute prohibition, however, among certain 
Mohammadan castes, such as the Sayads and Pathans, by whom it cannot ce 
said to havm been borrowed from the Hindus, for the same dislike to widow re- 
marriage exists in the country-towns and villages of Arabia. The prejudice indeed 
appears to point to a time when marriage was regarded as a sacrament and so 
inviolable, even death not breaking the bond. 

Another explanation is however suggested. It is said that the object of the 
prohibition of widow re-marriage was to suppress the practice of nyoga which 
at one time permitted the husband to call in a man of any caste to beget a son 

Hindu jurists restricted the choice to his gentiles, 
justifying the custom thus modified by the 
argument that the bride was given not to 
the husband alone, but to his family. li\\Q nyoga thus closely resembled the levir- 
ate, which permitted a similar course if the husband had died and left no issue. 
But in neither case was there a marriage, and none of the legal consequences of 
a marriage ensued. On the contrary, the nyoga left the wife married to her 
husband as before, and no prohibition of widow re-marriage was needed to sup- 
press the custom. 

The probability appears to be that re-marriage of a widow was forbidden in 
order to prevent any possibility of polyandry being instituted or maintained. It 
was felt that if it were lawful to marry a brother’s widow there was a risk of 
intrigue in anticipation of the husband’s death, and on this theory it is possiole to 
explain why widow re-marriage is sometimes allowed, but the widow must not 
marry her husband’s brother : of this rule instances are afforded by the Aroras 
(in Bannu) and, I beheve, by Hindu Tarkhans. There appears to be no absolute 
rule in any caste in these Provinces forbidding re-marriage to the elder brother, 
though, as a general rule, the younger brother is regarded as the more suitable, 
and it is in the nature of things far more usual. 

Widow re-marriage is not a question of caste, but of status within the caste. 
Thus Jats almost always allow wddow re-marriage, but families of high social 
standing and, locally, certain tribes disallow it. Some Ahir families also disallcw 
it. On the other hand, Brahmans in certain localities practise it, and so do 
the lower grades of Khatrls. 

In consequence our statistics do not show very marked differences In civil 

condition by age in the various castes. If we take the ages up to 20 we sha'd 

find that the Khatri and the Chuhra, castes which stand at opposite poles of 

the social scale, have much the same proportion of widows. Even when we take 

c u -J- -r K1 III fri, . I-IIT Sikh Khatris of the 

Subsidiary Table III of Chapter VIII. , 

Khanna section we and 

only 2*3 per cent, of wndows under 20, and the Chuhras (Hindus and Sikhs) 
show 1*2 per cent. Between 20 and 40 the latter again have nearly as aiany 
widows as the Khatris, and they have a good many more than the Jats. if wc 
could obtain data for the status groups in each caste and tribe, which would 
be in practice an impossibility, we should doubtless find a very much lartrer 
proportion of widows among the higher than in the lower groups, b 
have only figures for castes in the lump, the toleration of widow re-marr;ago 
the lower groups reduces the caste-averages in the higher castes to the 1 
which obtains in the lowest castes. How^ far the movement in favour oi vci 

the re-marrlae^e of ycung widows amongst the h:. 
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The prevailing view that vidow re-marriage is a lower form of marriage, 
hardly belter than legalized concubinage, leads to a curious violation of the law of 
endogamy. Thus in Karnal a Gujar may marry a Jat or Ror widow, or even 
a woman of a menial caste, but the woman is then called heri-kiit, though it 
is Slid a real marriage. At the same time any marriage out of one’s own caste, 

even if with a higher one, 

Karnal Settlement Report, section 33Q, page 130. . , , ^ , 

IS thought disgraceiul. 

The idea appears to be that if a widow marry at all it does not much matter 
whether she be married inside the caste or without it, as the social disgrace will 
be much the same in either case. 

41. The sale of wives. — When the lower form of marriage is recognized 
and .sidow re-marriage is allowed, there appears to be a difficulty in preventing 
marriage from degenerating into a temporary arrangement which can be deter- 
mined at the caprice of either party, though if the husband does not divorce the 
wife, he is entitled to compensation for her loss. This has led, among many of 
the Frontier tribes and among the Kanets and lower castes of the Himalayan 
Area, to a custom under which wives are sold like chattels. 

Among the Pathans of the Narra Ilaqa in Pindi Gheb Tahsll, the sale of wives 
has been reduced to a regular system. A bride is invariably purchased for a sum 
varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 200, and the cost of the marriage feast falls on the 
boy’s parents. If a w'oman, married or unmarried, is abducted, she and her 
abductor cannot return to the territory of the Pathans, unless the latter agrees to 
pay Rs. 420 as vani or compensation to her husband and parents. When this 
sum has been paid the girl is considered to be the abductor’s wife, and this form 
of marriage is called rogh.a, a term also applied to the sum paid. Of this sum, a 
sum of Rs. 40, called ttkra, goes to the parents even if the girl be married, and if 
she be unmarried, they take the whole sum. If the girl abducted be of a menial 
caste, only half these amounts are payable. 

Precisely the same custom prevails amongst the people of the Simla Hills, 
where this form of marriage by sale is called rit, the term also applied to the 
sum paid. 

42. Polygamy. — An attempt has been made to obtain data to show the 

.. u T- u, castes which practise polygamy, and the 

Subsidiary Table X\ II. p ^ i ^ ^ t ‘n i 

hgures are not devoid or interest. It will be 
observed that the institution is not a matter of caste or status, for it is very common 
amongst the lower castes, such as the Chamars, Chuhras, Dagis, Nals and several 
other menial and arlizan castes. Among the lower agricultural tribes, especially 
those of the lulls, it is also common, for the Kanets, Ghirths, Gujars and Jats 
practise it somewhat extensively. In all the above classes the probability is 
that polygamy is really a result of the institution of widow-remarriage, man taking 
his brother’s widow' as he takes the rest of his chattels, but among the Kulu 
Kanets at least polygamy is a form of investment, as most of the field-work is 
done by the women, and a man’s wealth depends on the number of his wives. 
This also ?pplies to the Kangra Ghirths, but in a less degree, and probably the 
short lives of the women in Kangra are in a. great measure due to ihe hard fitld- 
labour done by them. 

Amongst the higher Hindu castes polygamy is rare. The Khatris only 

return 224 cases, but the Brahmans admit 
no less than 792, a considerable number 
in proportion to their numbers. Amongst 
Alohammadans, as might be expected, 
polygamy is relatively much more common, yet only 1 1 per mille of the 
married males among Mohammadans are returned as polygamous, as against 
6 per mille among Sikhs and Hindus, so that polygamy, fostered as it is by 
widow-remarriage, is quite exceptional in all religions. 

POLYANDRY. 

43. Forms of Polyandry. -—There are two recognized forms of the custom 
of polyandry : (ij the lower or Nair form in which the husbands need not be (and, 
as a rule, are not) brothers, and (ii) the higher or Tibetan in W'hich they must 
be brothers. 


Polyigami^ts ^tr millc rf inatricd males, 
H'r.rlus ... 

S khs 

Mohammadans 


6-1 

6 * 
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In the Punjab the latter form is almost the only one which exists, but 
instances of the lower form occur. In Spiti, a purely Tibetan country, a case 
occurred in my own experience in which two men, not brothers, took a common 
wife, and in consequence made their land joint and became brothers. A 
precisely similar case is reported from the trans-Giri part of Sirmaur, where the 
custom is said to be that only real brothers (‘ sons of one and the same ynother^) 
may take a joint wife, cousins or step-brothers being unable to do so. But in 
Kanawar (Tahsil Chini of Bashahr) step-brothers or cousins may marry one wife 
and specific instances of these practices are quoted. Indeed in rare cases men 
not related become dharm-bhais or ritual brothers and take a joint wife, usually 
making their property also joint, but the children of such marriages are considered 
to be of inferior status. In this tract instances of brothers marrying sisters as 
joint wives are not rare. 


Polyandry as an avowed institution may be said to be confined to the Spiti 
and Lahul parganas of Kangra, to Chamba-Lahul, Kanawar and the Sara] or 
highlands of Kulu and Mandi, though it is doubtless also practised more or less 
openly by the lower castes throughout the Himalayan Area, and, as a matter of 
fact, though the custom is not admitted, by the Jats of the plains. Of these 
tracts Spiti contains a purely Tibetan population, while Lahul, (as some recent 
anthropometrical data show), and Kanawar have a population with strong 
Tibetan characteristics, though the former is being rapidly Hinduized. 

The practice however is not altogether a matter of locality, but of status, 
and it is not a little remarkable that, though Tibet has g ven its name to 
the higher form of polyandry, in Spiti, which has a purely Tibetan population, 
monogamy is, as Mr. Liack has pointed out, the rule,* and a system of primo- 
geniture prevails, the eldest son succeeding in the life-time of the father, wiiile 
younger sons are sent to the monasteries: polyandry is only ^‘practised among 
the diitalpas (or land-less class) and the hitzhans^ or descendants of the monks 
of the Pin monastery, which requires no vo\v of celibacy from its members, and 
these have adopted the custom admittedly for prudential reasons, because they 
are a land-less class. 


and Kanawar (in 


On the other hand, the data now obtained for Kangra 

Subsidiary Table xvni. Bashahr) show that, though polyandry is 

essentially a Kanet practice, u is also not 
uncommon among Brahmans, and it occasionally occurs among the so-called 
Rajputs, No attempt was made to obtain data for any other localities, and the 
Rawalpindi entries are open to considerable doubt. 

44- Succession through females. — It is curious that in Kanawar there is 
no trace of succession through females, for the children take the clan-name of the 
father, and there is no tradition of their ever having taken the mother’s clan- 
name. Succession of a sister’s son is unknown. 


In Spiti however there are traces, possibly, of such succession, for in that 
pargana the Chhota Nono had two families by different wives, and his eldest 
son contended that they formed one family of which he was the head and sole 
heir, but the eldest son of the second wife urged that the two families were 
distinct, and that he as the eldest son of the second family ought to succeed to a 
moiety of the property. 

In the Kulu Valley chheti or a share of land is constantly assigned to a 
second wife for her separate maintenance and it is claimed that such land is 
exempt from partition between the husband and his brothers. The term 
chheti is also applied to land inherited through a female, e.g., by a man who 
marries an only daughter. In that case her land is not merged in that of her 
husband but remains distinct, even when he is joint with his brothers, and 
it devolves, even after two or three generations, only on the descendants of the 
heiress.f 


♦Gazetteer of Kangra (Kulu), Part IV, page S4.. A very similar prohibition Tagainst the m.arriage of 
any but the eldest son), ujth impartible property, exists in Southern India among the Nambudri 
brahmans of Kerala. — Calcutta Revievs, 1901, page 132. 

t Indian Notes and Queries, 1894, section 362. 
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By a possible extension of this custom a widow retains her husband’s land 
as lonii as she remains in his honse^ and among the Kangra Gaddis this rule 
is even further extended, so that ‘a child born wdthin the four walls of the 
husband’s house’ is cdW^A^chau-khandn and succeeds to his land however long 
a period may have elapsed since his death, 

45. Succession in polyandrous families. — The rules of succession In 
cases where a w'ife is taken by two or more brothers ought to throw light on the 
ideas underlying polyandry and on its origin, but unfortunately our information 
is often conflicting. In Splti there is, as already noted, a system of monogamy 
and primogeniture amongst the larded classes, and those which practise poly- 
andry have as a rule no property, or so little that partition is not possible, and 
there appear therefore to be no rules of custom which w'ould govern it. 

In Lahul ‘ among the subordinate landholders all sons are considered entitled 
to equal shares of their father’s holding, but in practice they seldom divide 
and live on with wnfe, land, house and chattels in common,’ but in the fertile 
part many have married separately and divided house and lands. In the joint 
families the custom is that the share of a brother w-ho dies, without issue, goes 
to the brothers with w’hom he lived in unison or to his issue, to the exclusion of 

all claim on the part of a separate branch 
of the family. In Kanawar brothers with 
a joint wife are joint tenants, that is to say, the survivors succeed to the 
share of a decepsed brother until all are dead, when their sons succeed. The 
rules as to partition of a polyandrous group are obscure and probably there is no 
fixed or definite custom. Thus Mr. G. G. Minniken writes: — ‘When, on 
account of some cause or causes, the brothers agree to have the joint property 
divided, the law of inheritance is as follows : — 


Gazetteer of Kangra (Kulu), Part III, page 13. 


(«) For landed property, the eldest brother is entitled, before the division 
is made, to a good piece of land, the younger brothers getting the 
house. The balance is then divided among all the brothers in- 
cluding the eldest and youngest. 

(5) Property, other than landed, is divided equally among the brothers 
and the State (the Raja).' 

As a rule, partition mnst be effected if one brother takes a separate w’ife,, 
and Mr. Minniken notes: — ‘ In such cases, unless the new wdfe brought by one 
of the brothers (w'ho had previously a share in a joint wdfe), consents to be a 
joint wdfe of all the brothers, the brother who has married her, and has brought 
her, is made to live separately from the polyandric household. But the bro- 
ther, W'ho has taken a separate wife, is not barred from sharing in the joint wdfe* 
The joint wife will how’ever always object to live with the brother w^ho has a 
separate wife, and jealousy is said to be the cause. 

A brother taking a separate wife retains his right to share in the family 
property ; but the property must be divided. The law of division of property 
is as follow^s : — If he be the eldest brother he gets a good piece of land in 
addition to his equal share in the estate, but this is over and above the equal 
share made to him when dividing the property. The younger brother w’ould 
get the house in addition to an equal part or share in land and property with the 
other brothers. If he be neither of these, he gets part, w’hich is equal to the 
whole property minus a good piece of land, and the house divided into as many 
parts as there are brothers.’ 

As regards paternity Mr. Minniken adds: — ‘ In Bashahr,^ all the brothers 
are recognized as father of each of the children born of the common wdfe, but, 
for distinction sake, the eldest brother is called {teg babach) or eldest father, 
the younger brother {gato babach) or younger father, and so on. But ordinarily 
the eldest living brother is spoken of as father of the children born of the 
common wife. When disunion among the brothers takes place, and they 
break up the joint family, the joint wufe names the fathers of the different 
children.' 


• Amongst the lower classes, in Kanawar, the children, Mr. Minniken tells me, aie often assigned by IqU 
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In Kulu the custom has come into contact with the courts of law, and it is 
hardly open to doubt that legal fictions have been set up in order to make the 
institution fit in with our revenue system. Thus Mr. A. Anderson, C.I.E., notes 
that formerly the woman was deemed the wiie of the eldest brother alone and 
thus all the children were held to be his, but it was proved that this custom 
was no longer recognized, the wife being allowed to state w^ho the father was 
in each case and the succession following her allegations. Mr. Diack found 
that the eldest brother w^as deemed to be the father of the first born, ^e 
second brother the father of the next-’corn, and so on. It is thus impossible 
to say wTat the actual custom was, if indeed any real or uniform custom ever 
existed, before our rule. 


It is almost impossible to doubt that these customs of polyandry amongst 
the lower classes and enforced celibacy of all but one son amongst t e 
higher are prudential restraints on over-population. In Sirmaur the custom 
of polyandry, among the Kanets, is considered a valuable one because it pre 
vents division of the land. So limited is the culturable area in the Hima ayas 
that various other devices aie resorted to, to prevent extreme tnOfce evien 
Thus the Kanets of Bangahal have impartible vands or lots, and if a man has 
Lyaii, Kangra SetUemeut Report, { 74- Cf. also Only one vand \v devolves on the Youngest 
$ 3t. son : if he holds two, the other goes to the 


next youngest, and so on. 

In Kanaw^ar the State used undoubtedly to directly encourage polyandry by 
penalizing the division of moveable property, and no doubt ind.rectly by refusing 
to allow’ partition of the holdings. 

These conditions find their counterpart in Europe, ^ II faiit la matsrn 
fxivie^ is an Auvergnat saying and to ensure this everything is saciinced, e 
cadets of the family remain unmarried and forego their legal shares in favour o 
the heir appointed by the father, 

46. The fertility of married women.— The average number of births 
registered in the tw’o years 1899 — 1900^ was 9 18,985 and the num er 
of married wmmen between the ages of 15 and 45 according to the census returns 
was 4,007,999 in igoi, giving an average of 229 children per 1,000 wuves 01 1 e 
child bearing ages, as against 198 in iSSg'go. The birth returns may now be ac- 
cept*=^d as fairly accurate, but while they exclude births in cantonments, they me u e 
illegitimate births, though the latter are probably a negligible factor m ^ 
Provinces, owing to the universality of marriage and the extended sense m w ic 
‘ marriage Ms understood. Lnfortunately marriages are not yet registeie in 

these Provinces, so that no data can be given as to the number of marnag m 
each year and its relation to the birth-rate. 

By religions we find that the Mohammadan population in 1899—19^^ 
appreciably more prolific than the Hindus and Sikhs combined. I he torn^r a^ 
237 children born to every 1,000 married women aged 15 45 ? wdiereas the m u 3 

and Sikhs had only 220 per 1 000. It is unfortunate that w'e have no separate 
figures for Sikh births, w'hich are now returned as Hindu These data inclu o t e 
North-West Frontier Province wnth its predominating Mohammadan popu ation 
in w'hich the registration of births is most defective, so that the Mohammadan 
element is undoubtedly even more prolific than these figures show. 

Taking the births by sexes, in these tw'O religions, w’e obtain the somewhat 

curious result that Mohammadans 
have, proportionately, more male 
children than the Hindus. The 
difference is not great and may be 
explained by Imperfect registra- 
tion among the Mohammadan 
population. The figures too are 
only for tw’o years, 1899 — 1900. 
It is much to be regretted that 

these data are not compiled year by year in the Sanitary Commissioners office. 


Births per r.ono iDarried women, aged iS- 45 ‘ 



i 


1 

i 


j 

Male. i 

t > 

Female. | 

i 

Hindus 


US 

105 

Mohammadans 

»». 

»25 

112 
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Subsidiary Table UA. •^Unadjusted age return 
of 100,000 of each sex {Rohtakj. 


Actual figures. 


Ages. 

i 

Males. j 

Females. 

i 

i 

2 

3 


Under 1 

year 


... 

2,300 

2,732 

i 

and under 2 years 

... 

1,350 

1,668 

2 


3 

j} 

... 

2,533 

2,712 

3 


4 

f) 

... 

2,550 

2,907 

4 

>> 

5 

f) 

... 

2,675 

2,859 

5 

;> 

6 

}} 

... 

3,123 

3439 

6 

J> 

7 

}> 


2,871 

3.069 

7 


8 

)> 

... 

2,595 

3,020 

8 

>) 

9 


... 

3,231 

3,087 

9 

j J 

10 

it 


2,221 

2.245 

10 

)> 

1 1 

)> 

... 

3,377 

3,419 

1 1 

JJ 

12 

jj 

... 

1,667 

1,727 

12 


13 

j} 

... 

4,212 

3,567 

13 

J) 

14 

yj 

... 

1,761 

1,647 

14 


15 

n 


2,360 

2,165 

15 

J) 

16 

}> 

... 

2,947 

2,827 

16 


17 

if 

... 

2,398 

2,302 

»7 

>> 

18 

3 } 


1,302 

1,222 

18 

;> 

19 

Ji 


2,592 

2,354 

19 

j ) 

20 

}} 

.< » 

646 

596 

20 

}) 

21 

V 

... 

3,975 

5,^27 

21 

}) 

22 

)) 

ft • • 

462 

290 

23 


23 

>3 

««ft 

2,262 

1,976 

23 

)» 

24 

J) 

... 

720 

537 

24 


25 

Jt 

... 

1,019 

879 

25 

}} 

26 

it 

... 

4,393 

4,601 

26 

)) 

27 

9 i 

... 

916 

861 

27 

)) 

28 

tt 

... 

694 

510 

2S 

1 ) 

29 

1 ) 

... 

1,270 

>,245 

29 


30 

ft 

... 

265 

199 

30 

>1 

31 

it 

... 

5,198 i 

6,522 
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Subsidiary Table 1-A.- 
of 100,000 of each sex 

-Unadjusted age return 
{Rohtak ) — contd. 



1 

Actual figures. 



Ages. 


Males. j 

Females. 



1 


2 1 

3 

31 and under 32 years ... j 


1 

157 j 

100 

32 


33 .« 


1,257 

956 

33 


34 77 


280 i 

1 

164 

34 

» 

35 


1 

290 ! 

1 

228 

35 

V 

3^ 77 ••• j 


i 

3.723 

3.456 

36 


37 » — ; 


493 

376 

37 


38 j; ..r 1 

1 


253 

114 

38 

;> 

39 .. 


516 

U5 

39 


40 „ 


172 

551 

40 


41 7, 


5.778 

6,443 

4« 


a2 

42 


133 

59 

42 


43 77 ••• 


6S9 

349 

43 


44 )) 


277 

188 

1 

44 


45 ;7 


235 

j *64 

45 

>1 

46 „ 

( 

2,980 

j 2,449 

46 

>> 

47 73 

1 

1 

352 

! 175 

47 

» 

48 ,) 


186 

8r 

48 

n 

49 .. 

1 

1 

379 

3'5 

A 9 


5^ 7J 

i 

113 

' in 

50 


51 .. 

I 

4,624 

4,299 

51 

) J 

52 ,, 

1 

! 

93 

47 

52 


53 ). 

1 

1 

434 

210 

53 

JJ 

54 » 

\ 

1 

1 

103 

32 

54 

9 » 

55 

1 

1 12 

54 

55 

)> 

56 „ 

1 

U435 

1,041 

56 


57 » 

1 

! 

I go 

123 

57 

79 

58 >1 

* 

152 

52 

58 

77 

59 » 

! 

155 

122 

59 

)7 

60 „ 

i 

71 

55 

60 

71 

61 „ 

1 

ij66i 

3.M5 

61 

5? 

62 ,, ••• 

i 

1 

58 

42 

62 

77 

63 ), 

1 

1 

179 

123 
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Subsidiary Table TA . — Unadjusted age-return 
of / 00,000 of each sex {Rontafc) — contd. 


Actual figures. 


Ages. 

1 

Males. j 

Females. 

I j 

2 

I 

3 

63 

ind under 

64 years 

68 

32 

64 

}t 

65 

V 

53 

26 

65 


66 

79 

747 

523 

66 


67 

}j ••• 

87 

32 

67 


68 

}} 

72 

40 

68 

>> 

69 

Jf 

82 

39 

69 


70 

„ ... 

35 

24 

70 


71 

tf 

862 

791 

71 

’» 

72 

3 j •• • 

10 

6 

72 

i) 

73 


40 

34 

73 

jj 

74 

)> 

tl 

3 

74 


75 


13 

7 

75 

>7 

76 

M 

148 

89 

76 


77 

... 

12 

9 

77 

V 

?8 

79 * • . 

12 

3 

7S 

}} 

79 


14 

4 

79 

)} 

80 


6 

2 

80 


81 

}7 

215 

226 

81 

>} 

82 

J 7 

I 

1 

3 

82 


83 

f 9 

1 

6 

S3 

)} 

84 

77 • 

6 

2 

84 

j) 

85 

» ••• 

7 


85 

j j 

86 

,, 

' ‘7 

i *3 

j 

86 

ji 

87 


j 

1 I 

j I 

87 

7 } 

88 

7 ) ••• 

j ••• 

i I 

88 

7 ) 

89 

77 ••• 

i 

! 1 

t 

1 

t 

89 

77 

90 

77 • •• 

j I 


go 

77 

91 

it 

j 36 

1 

! 

91 

77 

92 

77 

1 I 

: 

92 

}> 

93 

}) 

i 

I 

93 

7 i 

94 

7 ) ... 

••• 

t « • 
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Subsidiary Table \' K.—U nadj usted age-r etum 
of 100,000 of each sex {Rolitak) — conoid. 


Actual figures* 


Ages. 



Males, 

Females. 


I 



2 

0 

94 and under 

95 years 


• • a 


95 ), 

96 

V 

... 

4 

I 

96 s, 

97 



I 


97 ,, 

98 


... ! 

I 

1 

1 I 

98 „ 

99 

j; 


I 

' I 

99 ). 

100 




! ••• 

1 00 and over 

•• n 


• • • 

I 




Total 

1 

i 

100,000 

lOOjOOO 


^ 2 ^ 
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Subsidiary Table I.B . — Adjusted age-return of 100,000 of each sex^ 









! 

1 

Males. 

Females. 




Age 




i 

i 

Actuals, 

Smoothed. 

Actuals. 

Smoothed. 

1 1 2 i 

1 1 

3 1 

4 

5 

0—1 








2,957 

2,040 

2,951 

2,951 

1—2 




... 

... 

... 

... 

1,445 

2,904 

1^569 

2,921 

2—3 




... 


... 


2,735 

2 ,S 7 I 

2,621 

2,900 

3‘“4 



... 





2,054 

2y^22 

2,923 

2,870 

4—5 


... 


..j 


... 

... 

2,343 

2,781 

2,941 

2.840 

5—^ 


... 


... 



... 

3357 

2,740 

3,278 

2,812 

6-7 



... 


... 

... 

... 

2,305 

2,700 

3,047 

2,77s 

7—8 





... 

... 

... 

2,6 1 3 

2,6Go 

3,011 

2,710 

8-9 






... 


3, <^37 

2,6iS 

2,9 11 

2,622 

9 — 10 


... 


... 


... 

... 

2 ,J 23 

2,576 

2,oS6 

“,524 

IG U 


... 





... 

3,400 

2,520 

3,242 

2,440 

1 I — 12 






... 

... 

1,573 

2,^63 

1,573 

2,:69 

13 — 13 








4,164 

2,424 

3,757 

2,31s 

■ 3—14 


... 




... 


1,768 

2,375 

1,660 

2,270 









2.150 

2,324 

2,032 

2,230 

15 — 16 



... 



... 


2,509 

2,200 

2,437 

2,lSo 

16—17 




... 



... 

2,140 

2,220 

2,1 ’4 

i, 9 So 

iS 




... 


... 

... 

965 

2,085 

903 

>,SSi 

iS — 19 







T-- 

2,576 

1 962 

2,426 

i.Sos 

19—20 







• •• 

613 

1,828 

570 

1,785 

20 — 21 



... 



... 

... 

3 , 6 u 6 

1,720 

4,491 

>.764 

21 -22 








44S 

»,705 

^04 

1,746 

22—23 








1,724 

1,600 

l >973 

1,727 

23 — 24 







... 

012 

1,670 

465 

1,706 

24 — 25 




... 



... 

9>7 

1,652 

1,056 

1,635 

2 S — ’26 







... 

4,271 

1,638 

4 , 66 S 

1,666 

26 — 27 





••t 

... 


1,007 

1.620 

1,029 

1,645 

27 — 20 







••• i 

761 

I,D02 

61S 

1,625 

2S — 2<J 







... t 

I,5’^2 

I,sSl 

1,556 

1,598 

29—3'^ 






... 

... 1 

354 

I,Sr'2 

352 

1,560 

30 — 31 




... 

«>. 


, , 

4,725 

1,540 

5 = 3 Si 

1,505 

31-3- 






M. 

... 

iSo 

I 50^ 

132 

1,453 

3^“33 








l ,/72 

1,460 

1,55s 

1,400 

33“34 








349 

1,460 

257 

1,360 

34^35 








412 

1,37s 

3S1 

1.300 

3^—36 







... ; 

3,91 1 

1,335 

3.709 

1,260 

36—37 







... 1 

boi 

1,2^5 

690 

1,200 

37-35 




... 

... 


... j 

235 

1,245 

143 

1,140 

— 3 ‘> 





... 


... 1 

501 

1,204 

5S3 

1,100 

30 — 40 







... 1 

230 

1,162 

194 

1 ,065 

40— 4 ‘ 







I 

4,675 

1,122 

5,631 

1 036 

41—42 







„ i 

^52 

1,1.0 

1 iS 

1,000 








... 1 

669 

1,061 

524 

970 

43—44 







.. 

lol 

i,oj9 

Si 

941 

44—4^ 







... 

159 

1,000 

164 

900 





... 



... 

2,046 

975 

2,66-5 

870 

46-47 







... 

240 

940 

207 

S40 

A- 48 








M 5 

012 

76 

810 

Is- 4 J 







... 

463 

871 

455 

7 f )0 

49 — «lo 





H. 


'll! 

13 » 

835 

120 

724 

50 — 5 J 







... 

3,0 ?2 

Soo 

3 ,S 85 

696 

51—52 





... 


*«» 

1 iS 

7 ‘ ’5 

64 

66 1 

'^2—53 







... 

447 

742 

317 

622 

S ' — 54 








39 

710 

45 

595 

— S 5 








117 

681 

102 

550 

55 — 








^ ?575 

65S 

1,287 

512 

5^ — ’'7 








214 

623 

147 

480 

5 7 - 5 "> 








123 

600 

47 

44S 

55 — 5 j 







... 

155 

566 

130 

410 









67 

540 

(i6 

390 

( 0 — 61 








2,670 

5‘0 

2,877 

3S0 

Cl -t'2 



... 




... 

6- 

480 

52 

362 

C2 — 63 



... 




... 

2:7 

445 

15S 

353 

63— 'J 4 




... 




! 47 

410 

14 

344 

e 4 — 65 








1 73 

382 

44 

3.^.0 

C=;-66 







... 

812 

345 

673 

300 

66 — ' '7 








85 

320 

40 

260 

0: — 6S 





... 



4 ^ 

2gi 

26 

240 

f'— 6-4 








80 

259 

56 

190 

69 — 7 ‘^ 






<•* 

... 

36 

224 

43 

iSo 

70-71 








1,063 

195 

1,060 

170 








16 

170 

I 5 

iGo 

7 1 7 - 
72—73 








81 

160 

63 

142 

73 — 74 

74 — 75 


... 

... 





12 


7 

135 







... 

17 

135 

9 

120 

75— 76 

76— 77 



... 




... 

2 00 

120 

285 

104 







... 

23 

102 

1 1 

qG 

' 7 " 78 








S 

95 

4 

80 

73-79 

7 t— 'o 







... 

20 

7S 

22 

66 








5 

62 

9 

Co 

So— S i 








4^7 

5S 

491 

55 

Si — 32 



... 



... 


0 

50 

16 

50 

82 — Si 


... 

... 




... 

21 

45 

22 

46 

S ') — '>4 




... 




2 

42 

3 

42 

84— s 5 




•f. 

... 




40 

4 

35 

85-35 


•*» 

••• 



... 

... 

43 

37 

52 

29 

So— ^ 7 

••• 

... 



... 


... 

4 

30 

3 

23 

S-— ss 


«»• 



... 

... 

... 

5 

26 

... 

19 

SS-S', 


... 





... 

6 

23 

... 

16 

89—90 

no —01 

... 








20 

19 

4 

60 

13 

13 

gi— )2 




... 


... 


2 

17 

6 

11 

92—93 


... 




... 


5 

15 

3 

10 

9 3 *“94 



... 




... 

1.. 

1 2 

... 

9 

94 “05 


... 


... 


... 

... 

5 

10 

4 

9 

95 — <>5 

... 







22 

7 

23 

S 

96 97 

... 



... 



... 

5 

5 

2 

6 

97-98 


... 





... 

2 

3 

3 

4*5 

fo — <>5 

... 


•«. 

... 

... 



1 

2 

2 

4 

Q9 — 1 oO 


... 



... 



3 

1 

1 

3*5 

loo anJ over 

... 

... 

... 



... 

131 


25 

... 





Total 




100,000 

... 

100,000 

! 


228 



IV 


Age' distribution by sex. 


[Punjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table II. — A^e-distribution of 10,000 of each sex. 


Age-period. 

1901. 

1S91. 

iSSi. 

Males. 

Fcm.'^les. 

Ma'es. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 and under 



304 

332 

4 C 9 

467 

313 

35 t 

I „ 


2 . • •** 


159 

177 

291 

31S 

iSo 

202 

3 ,, 


3 ••• 


253 

277 

297 

335 

2og 

239 

3 »> 

19 

4 ••• ••• 


259 

291 

29S 

317 

253 

288 

4 » 

99 

3 •*« ••• 


277 

207 

325 

330 

2/4 

295 

Total 






1,620 


7,229 


5 and under 10 ... 


1,360 

1 ,3b'.) 

^• 3^3 

1.371 

io 74 

1.372 

10 „ 

if 

1 3 • •• • • • 


1,225 

1 ,(.jSo 

I/M 5 

905 

1,206 

1,054 

15 » 

99 

20 ... 


907 

836 

14)40 

1,078 

£92 

S53 

20 „ 

ft 

2^ ... 


795 1 


922 

939 

^ 51 - 

915 

25 » 

f 9 

30 ... *«• 


840 

872 

949 

1,005 

S50 

877 

30 » 

99 

35 ••• ••• 



£69 

647 

597 

846 

878 

35 M 

99 

40 ... 


548 

536 

659 

70S 

5^9 

4S0 

40 « 

9t 

45 ••• ••• 


641 

672 

351 

320 

650 

701 

45 » 

ff 

50 ... ... 


350 

3 ^^i 

497 

497 

345 

311 

50 » 

99 

55 ••• 


463 

457 

iu 7 

160 

493 

471 

55 » 


60 ... 


179 

J55 

369 

361 

170 

142 

60 and 

over 

••• ••• 


599 

. 5^7 

32 1 

292 

5S2 

571 

Mean age 

... 


249 

247 

22 8 

22 4 

249 

24*6 


Subsidiary Table III-A — Age-distribution of 10,000 of each sex by religion. 







H INDUS. 


Jains | 

Mu H AMMADAN-S. 



Age. 


i 

Males. 

! 

Female?, 

1 

Males. 

Fema’es. 

Mahs. 

Females. 

f 

Males. 

Females. 



1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

0 

and under i 

« •* 

« t - 

• . . 

2S0 

3^9 

2,4 

302 

30 1 


n 24 

3 33 

1 

» M 2 




U 3 

lOo 

151 

iS> 

125 

I 

174 

I 4 

2 

99 ti 3 



... 

237 

254 

233 

227 

295 

C-() 

2 78 

1:0 r 

3 

99 91 4 




242 

275 

231 

2^9 

233 

2 S 


3 ( 5 

4 

11 91 5 




250 

271 

230 

2 7S 

24T 

270 

3^4 

324 

7 otal 0 — 5 



... 

7,752 

7 , 2^7 

^475 

^3/5.? 

/,/ 4 > 

7 , 2,7 

7 . ? 

7,4^4 

5 

99 99 10 


« 


1,300 

1.3 SO 

1,230 

1,190 

1,240 

1,474 

i 1.40 

1,428 

10 

9 } 91 15 


... 

... 

1,230 

1,1(0 

1,207 

1 ,0 10 

144'’ 

1,10 > 

1,22 5 

1,072 

15 

» » 20 

... 


... 

948 

802 

009 

8 >4 

95 ^ 

9 ‘ 3 

S64 

813 

20 

99 91 25 



... 

b 34 

871 

837 

S'o 

‘43 

‘•77 


832 

25 

» 30 




867 

876 

8,4 

b 83 

b 54 

bvS 

! 8^5 

1 S07 

30 

91 It 35 



... 

8;2 

i 8 63 

744 

S41 

S04 

772 

i b42 

i ^ 7 ^ 

35 

91 1 > 4 ^ 



... 

563 

t 549 

55 *’ 

591 

610 

5 70 

M ^7 

i 510 

40 

» 45 


... 

• * * 

679 

I 7-6 

6‘3 

710 

677 

(' )i 

ClS 

1 613 

45 

It 91 5 ’^ 




567 

335 

397 

416 

45 *’ 

377 

' 330 

j 314 

50 

3 j j» 5 a 



... 

4S2 

4S1 

4^4 


443 

472 

445 

1 432 

55 

«} 3. 60 

... 


... 

186 

! 155 

251 

210 

2L’0 

2>'9 

192 

! 146 

60 and over 



... 

560 

1 5S0 

723 

702 

4^7 

547 

6i 1 

i 576 

Mean age 



... 

1 253 

! 25‘1 

1 

261 

26 7 

254 

253 

1 244 

i 

i 24 3 


IsoTfi.-»The figures in Subsidiary Tables II and 111 are aalculat:d on t\ c '.oials for both Provinces, inciulirg ^he Native Stages, 
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Age-distribution by sex. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table III. B.— Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the District (excluding the City) : - 

and in the City of Delhi, 




1 

All religions. j 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Mokammadans. 


Males. 

1 

1 

"eraales. 

Males. I 

’emales. 

Males. 

females. 

Males. 

[females. 

I 

1 

2 1 

3 j 

4 j 

5 

. i 

6 

7 

- 

S 

9 

District Population 

! 

-i 

257,049 

223,415 

212,774 

183,341 

2,337 

1 

2,123 

41,306 

37,524 

Age. 









- 

0 and under i 


334 

36 > 

326 

352 

445 

457 

369 

404 

1 ,, M ^ 


I 16 

137 

115 

>36 

*45 

165 

116 

138 

2 y, J) 2 

... 

246 

261 

245 

258 

248 

22> 

254 

282 



274 

321 

274 

3*9 

181 

306 

282 

331 

4 }) 31 5 

... 

279 

3'9 

275 

312 

303 

306 

303 

353 

Total 0 to 5 ... 

... 

1,249 

1,399 

1,235 

1,377 

>,322 

>,455 

',324 

1,508 

5 and under lo 


1,377 

>,381 

>,373 

>,376 

1,288 

1,333 

1,406 

1,404 

10 ,, „ 15 


I , >47 

1. 01 I 

hU 7 

1,010 

993 

947 

i,i6o 

1,019 

15 ,, 20 

• • * 

963 

S20 

976 

8i6 

924 

8>5 

899 

838 


• * 

832 

874 

839 

87 > 

967 

994 

787 

883 

25 „ „ 30 

... 

9‘3 

8q8 

915 

901 

852 

843 

892 

885 

'’o „ ,, 35 


852 

912 

849 

922 

8go 

871 

864 

863 

35 )j >1 40 

• • • 

576 

560 

585 

569 

625 

542 

528 

516 

40 „ I) 45 


680 

749 

683 

759 

693 

636 

659 

707 

Total 45 and over 


1,411 

>. 39 ^ 

>,398 

1-399 

1,446 

1,564 

1,481 

1,377 

4^ and under 50 


361 

3>8 

j6o 

326 

407 

306 

361 

285 

5 ^ j) 55 ••• 

, , 

468 

495 

470 

497 

4*9 

297 

463 

495 

55 j> *** 


154 

122 

>55 

122 

248 

334 

146 

**5 

60 and over 

... 

428 

461 

4>3 

454 

37a 

627 

511 

482 

Mean age 


244 

24 ' 5 

24-2 

245 

247 

24-9 

24-4 

239 

City Population 

... 

114,815 

93,760 

64,319 

50,098 

1,817 

1,449 

47,244 

4X,2i6 

Age. 










0 and under i 


299 

360 

281 

342 

375 

235 

328 

388 

1 )) 2 

a • » 

1 14 

>37 

y8 

i 3 > 

72 

76 

>37 

147 

2)j jj 3 *** 

... 

200 

232 

>77 

2JI 

176 

>59 

233 

262 

3 It 4 

.. . 

200 

259 

188 

255 

>54 

186 

223 

265 

4 » yj 5 ••• 


209 

255 

177 

220 

204 

179 

255 

299 

Total 0 to 5 ... 


j 1, 022 

>,243 

921 


881 

835 

>,176 

1,361 

5 and under 10 


ro.M 

1,180 

968 

*,*37 

820 

649 

>,>09 

1,240 , 

10 „ „ 15 

. . • 

I,IOI 

I,0'^0 

1,058 

952 

596 

925 

>,173 

1,119 

15 „ 20 

« . . 

948 

968 

959 

95 * 

1,040 

I, I 18 

938 

979 

20 „ „ 25 

... 

1, 060 

1 ,060 

1,078 

1,124 

980 

*,235 

i,o >5 

978 

25 ,) M 2^ 


i 1,004 

868 

>,045 

9*4 

897 

980 

9>4 

808 

30 35 

• • • 

! I.OC3 

903 

>,074 

961 

1,034 

856 

904 

840 

35 4 ^ **• 


! 520 

430 

560 

454 

704 

690 

462 

387 

40 )) J 3 45 

... 

i 772 

725 

853 

770 

743 

656 

667 

680 

Total 45 and over 

... 

i 

>.549 

1 . 59 * 

1,484 

>,578 

>, 9>5 

2,056 

>,642 

1,608 

45 and under 50 


' I 337 

279 

342 

283 

435 

' 434 

325 

268 

5 ® yy 55 »•* 

. • . 

. i 546 

572 

551 

57 > 

533 

683 

548 

576 

55 >1 .>60 

• » - 

>54 

124 

>37 

129 

369 

242 

169 

115 

60 and over . . 


5>2 

616 

454 

595 

578 

697 

600 

649 

Mean age 


26‘2 

1 25-5 

1 

1 

26-6 

25'9 

283 

28-8 

257 

249 

t 


^30 


Age-distribution by seXi 


[ Punjab, 1901. 


V. 


Subsidiary Table III-C. — Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the District (excluding the City) ; 

and in the City of Lahore^ 


All religions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

' - i 

Mohammedans. 

Males. 

! 

Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

1 

Females. I 

Males. 

Females. 
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Age-distrihution by sex. 


Chapter 


1 


Subsidiary Table III-D, — Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the District (excluding the City): r 

and in the City of Amritsar. 


1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

All pel: 

GIONS, 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Mohammedans. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

I 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

District Population 

466,656 

394,743 

117,382 

98,486 


137,717 

108,750 

529 

378 

210,512 

186, 66g 

Age. 

1 












0 and under 

I ... 

366 

310 

377 

369 


349 

304 

227 

450 

372 

409 


2 ... 

235 

242 

234 

253 


2i8 

J97 

94 

21 1 

246 

263 


3 •• 

26S 

270 

284 

2 gi 


253 

216 

189 

344 

269 

290 


4 ••• 

27S 

284 

30 > 

321 


260 

220 


>32 

278 

299 

4 

5 ••• 

285 

279 

291 

310 


261 

229 

265 

106 

298 

291 

Total 0 to 5 


1,432 

1,445 

1,487 

1,543 


1,341 

1,172 

1,191 

1,243 

1,463 

1,552 

5 and under 

10 ... 

1,37'' 

1,269 

1,488 

>,398 


1,308 

I, I 10 

1,532 

i, 56 > 

>,358 

1,293 

10 }) j; 

15 — 

>.340 

1,047 

1,289 

1 ,052 


>,385 

954 

945 

1,270 

1 . 34 1 

1,099 

15 >> 

20 ... 

969 

867 

945 

843 

i 

1 

>,004 

856 

832 

635 

959 

885 

20 j) jj 

25 ... 

707 

822 

717 

819 


679 

836 

907 

926 

719 

816 

25 }} n 

30 ... 

743 

865 

763 

874 

, 

675 

871 

567 

873 

777 

857 

30 yy 

35 

GSg 

797 

7'4 

769 


GI4 

838 

624 

556 

724 

787 

35 i 9 JJ 

40 ... 

4 'j 9 

56S 

469 

554 

1 

491 

617 

794 

661 

520 

546 

4 "- >y >> 

45 

559 

^55 

581 

646 


5-6 

741 

794 

556 

568 

II 

Total 45 and 

over... 

1,686 

1,665 

1,547 

1,502 

! 

1,977 

2,005 

1,814 

1,719 

1,571 

1,554 

45 and under 50 ... 

320 

364 

2S2 

334 

1 

373 

450 

5 'o 

370 

307 

330 

50 » 

55 

454 

466 

452 

436 


489 

557 

473 

476 

431 

429 

55 r » 

Go ... 

i >99 

i >85 

>74 

153 


259 

234 

321 

265 

373 

172 

60 and over 

... 

: 7‘3 

650 

639 

579 

1 

856 

764 

510 

608 

660 

623 

Mean age 

... 

24-4 

25-2 

1 

237 

24-2 

i 

\ 

25'4 

27'5 

26*0 

249 

24‘0 

24-4 

City Popalaticn... 

A ,-r. 

93,199 

1 

! 69,230 

37,416 

27,701 

j 

10,340 

7,520 

283 

249 

44,563 

33,232 

C « 

t* and under 

I ... 

1 

i 270 

: 3"'2 

1 

1 

246 

3 j 4 

1 

265 

3:6 

318 

401 

292 

377 

^ j} n 

2 ... 

100 

>25 

84 

1 1 6 


113 

I 12 

141 

. . . 

I 10 

136 

2 V 

3 

217 

I 266 

200 

241 


21S 

235 

389 

201 

231 

2 g 6 

3 

4 ... 

195 

i 200 

IQO 

239 


I 78 

249 

424 

201 

204 

281 

4 ); 

5 ••• 

213 

! 250 

! 

m 

229 

i 

1 

160 

198 

353 

442 

241 

280 

Total 0 to 5 

... 

995 

i I ;253 

j 

913 



934 

1,11c 

>,625 

1,245 

1,078 

1,370 

5 and under 

TO ... 

- i >049 

1 1,212 

1,032 



1,072 

^>34 

1,237 

1,406 

1,062 

1,247 

^0 )) » 

15 ... 

i 

1 090 

I.T 37 

94S 

1 

1,160 

' 867 

>,131 

>,165 

1,148 

1,038 

* 5 >> » 

21 ... 

903 

i 824 

1.043 

S29 

1 

954 

808 

954 

1,084 

963 

8it 

20 j, ,) 

25 

1 959 

i 867 

1,102 

882 


823 

S46 

1,025 

3,044 

863 

855 

^5 yy V 

30 ... 

, 957 

* 930 

999 

965 

1 

8oq 

769 

883 

642 

934 

943 

3 ® V >> 

35 ••• 

1 1,003 

! 973 

978 

943 

890 

1,000 

707 

723 

>,055 

993 

35 )y i> 

40 ... 

1 536 

53 ' 

509 

520 

525 

701 

565 

442 

559 

499 

4 ^ ’> 

45 ••• 

840 

86b 

804 

913 

■ 890 

1,109 

530 

934 

867 

Sio 

Total 45 and 

over... 

1,524 

>,554 

14^3 

1,650 


1,941 

1,656 

1 

>>343 

1.245 

',471 

>,434 

45 and under 50 ,,, 

316 

280 

310 

294 

389 

1 

1 3>3 

283 

201 

306 

261 

50 i> K 

55 — 

543 

563 

558 

631 


647 

597 

3S9 

522 

511 

505 

55 » 

Go ... 

126 

1 18 

127 

103 

iG8 

io 3 

212 

40 

>>5 

103 

60 and over 


539 

593 

488 

622 

737 

i 638 

1 459 

482 

539 

565 

Mean age 


26-3 

259 

1 

i 

26*2 

26-6 

27'7 

27-5 

23'3 

237 

26'0 

25-0 


232 



SuSiDi'ary Table IV. — Age- distribution of 10,000 of tJie population in British Territory by (/) religions, («) selected Districts and 

{iii) for certain xinhealthy tracts. 
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Age-distribution by religions. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 
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SuBSiniARV Table. V. A . — Showing the death-rates for each age-period pcrmillc, of each sex living, at each age- 


Census Report ] 


Death-rates by age and season. 
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IV, 


General proportions of the sexes. 


[Punjab, 1901. 


Subsidiary Table VI. — General proportions of the sexes by Natural Divi- 
sions, Districts, and Cities. 



F emale 


TO 1 . 000 MALES. 

Natural Division, District, City or State. 

— 



— 


1901. 

1 

1891. 

1S81. 

Total for both Provinces 

8=;2 i 

8si 

844 

British Territory : — 

! 

! 


(i) including North-West Frontier Province 

8.S.S ’ 

8vi i 

847 

(ii) excluding „ „ „ 

858 

^55 1 

850 

Total Native States 

836 

^34 ; 

828 

Total North-West Frontier Province ... 

834 

S43 1 

S26 

Total Punjab ... 

854 

851 ' 

845 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West ... 

842 

83S i 

833 

Hissar 

869 , 

870 

847 

Loharu ••• 

866 ! 

829 

S24 

Rohtak 

893 ! 

884 

869 

Du] ana ... ... ... 

937 1 

921 

869 

Gurgaon 

911 \ 

910 

894 

Pataiidi 

QO5 1 

909 

877 

Delhi^ includin£[ city 

853 ! 

852 ; 

870 

Delhi excluding city 

86g : 

866 i 

874 

Karnal 

b -14 ' 

841 

849 

Juliundur ... 

847 

S41 

830 
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85 > : 

834 
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830 
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849 1 

859 

843 
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827 ' 

S25 

820 

Farid kot 

802 ■ 

800 

802 

f Patiala 
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817 

818 

PJihlkian States Nabha 

802 ! 

814 

804 

[jjind 

S ;9 

825 

825 

Lahore, including citv 

815 

816 

8 1 1 

Lahore, excluding city ... ... 

842 

843 ! 

^"^34 

Amritsar, including citv ... 

829 

838 ; 

820 

Amritsar^ excluding city... ... 

846 

843 ! 

835 

Gujranwala ... 

S46 j 

820 i 

849 

Himalayan 

892 1 

S90 , 

CO 

Nahan 

798 ; 

702 

775 

S i m la ^2 Si ml a FI ill States 

849 1 

840 

817 

Kangra 

925 1 

922 

919 

Mandi and Siikct 
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CO 2 

Chamba 

923 ^ 

931 

917 

Sub-Himalayan 
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S63 
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803 
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817 j 
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Jhelum 

979 ! 

9:8 

»8o 

Rawalpindi ... 

879 ! 

S54 

S26 

Hazara ... •• 

809 1 

855 

i 862 

North-West Drv Area 

834 

849 

833 

Montgomery* 

862 j 

852 

? 3 i 

Shahpur 

9‘9 i 

gi 2 

1 901 

Mianwali 

895 1 

886 

874 

Chenab Colony 

744 i 



Jhang* 

889 : 

870 

S44 

Multan 

829 : 

819 

812 

Bahaisalpnr 

822 j 

830 

824 

Muzaffargarh 

842 

841 

> 835 

Dera Ghazi Khan§ 

838 ! 

825 

i 813 

Peshawar 

840 

838 

{ 799 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 

1 1 

• . • 


Kohat ... ... ... 

783 

796 

78S 

Kurram ... ... 

8i5 



Bannu§ 

838 

859 

838 

Dera Ismail Khan§ ... 

832 

860 

863 

C ities. 




Delhi 

817 

833 

861 

Lahore ,,, ••• 

693 

689 

705 

Amritsar 

743 

736 

753 

1 


• Excluding the Chenab Colony* ^ New Districts* 
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Females per t ,000 males ai each age. 
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IV, 


Females in Sikh families. 


[Punjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table VII-B . — Showing the number of females hy religions in Sikh families in the 
7 Districts of Jullundiir, Ludhiana, Feroaeporc, Lahore, Amritsar ^ Gurdaspur and Gujran- 
mala. 


No. 

Caste. 

Number of Females. 

Percentage of 
Hindus to 
total females. 


Returned as. 

Total 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

1 

2 : 

. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Arya 

%%• 



... 


1 


I 

tft ft 

2 

Arora 



... 

... 


249 

22 

227 

8*8 

3 

Bania 


... 


... 

... 

44 

3 

41 

6-8 

4 

Banjara 


t ft fl 

... 



3 

... 

3 


5 

Bawaria 


• « • 



... 

28 

13 

*5 

464 

6 

Bazigar 





... 

53 

5 

48 

9’4 

7 

Brahman 





... 

50 

1 

49 

2* 

8 

Chamar 

... 





L330 

51 

1=279 

3-3 

9 

Chhimba 






1,906 

57 

1,849 

3‘ 

10 

Chuhra 




... 


788 

25 

763 

3^ 

11 

Darzi 


... 


... 


5 

... 

5 

•*. 

12 

Faqir 





... 

151 

6 

M5 

4* 

13 

Gujar 



... 

... 


20 

1 

19 

5* 

14 

jat 


... 

... 



153.922 

52321 

148,601 

35 

15 

Jhinwar 


... 




185 

17 

16S 

9‘3 

16 

1 Julaha 


... 

... 



20 


*0 

... 

17 

Kalal 


... 




225 


225 

... 

18 

Kamboh 




... 


201 

I 

200 

*5 

19 

Khattri 



... 

... 


^367 

83 

1,284 

6*1 

20 

Kumhar 




... 


393 

7 

SS6 

rS 

21 

Lobana 

... 

... 




2 

... 

2 


22 

Lobar 


... 




00 

27 

So 7 

3*2 

23 

Mahajan 

• « • 

... 


... 


2 

... 

2 

L. 

24 

Mahtam 


... 




M3 

... 

M3 

ft * » 

25 

Mazhabi 


... 




loi 

... 

lOI 


26 

i 

Nai 


... 

... 



942 

18 

924 

19 

27 

Rahtia 

.M 

... 


... 

... 

145 

2 

M3 

1*4 

28 

1 Raj 

... 


... 



48 

I 

37 

2-6 

29 

j Rajput 


... 

... 

... 

... 

51 

I 

50 

2* 

30 

1 Ratbor 


... 


... 

... 

19 

! ■** 

19 


31 

i Saini 

... 

... 




135 

10 

125 

7*4 

32 

! Saiql'gar 




... 


4 


4 

ft«ft 

33 

1 Sud 

... 

... 


... 


9 

2 

7 

22*2 

34 

' Sunar 

... 



... 


472 

s 

464 

1*7 

35 

Tarkhan 


... 


... 


6,488 

126 

6,362 

1*9 






Total 

ftft« 

170,326 

5.S0S 

1 

1 164,518 

3*4 
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The proportions of the sexes among children and infants. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table VIIC : — Showing the proportion of girls under 5 and i to every 1,000 hoys under 

5 and I years of age. 


District or State. 


Children 

under 5. 



Infants 

UNDER I. 


All 

Religions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Mohame- 

clans. 

All 

Religions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Moham e- 
dans. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Hissar ... 


957 

949 

846 

999 

965 

563 

795 

1,004 

L^hatu ... 


1,03d 

L073 

... 

839 

870 

95 Q 


565 

Rohtak 


950 

943 

333 

1.022 

1.82 

970 


1,033 

Dujana ,,, ... 


981 

c62 

... 

1,018 

1,01 1 

1,116 

... 

835 

Gur^acn 


990 

994 

333 

982 

978 

984 

... 

970 

Pataudi 


900 

9=7 

... 

§75 

951 

962 


896 

Delhi 


979 

964 

L 444 

I 0*2 

9"3 

934 

1,667 

1,012 

Karnal 


928 

C12 

8S9 

972 

93 * 

9^7 

1,029 

990 

Amba'a 


8 f !4 

865 

724 

952 

910 

890 

742 

1,001 

Ka^sia 


917 

914 

£43 

945 

928 

868 

816 

1,064 

Nahan 


945 

Q38 

650 

1,114 

889 

S76 

38s 

1,212 

Simla 


1,023 

1,005 

1,300 

1,088 

995 

1,029 

... 

S36 

Simla Hill States 


I 035 

I 039 

LI33 

882 

1,034 

1,032 

1,308 

970 

Kangra 


I 003 

I 005 

961 

§68 

9;5 

991 

667 

1,065 

Mandi ... ... 


1,01 7 

I 016 


1,039 

995 

903 

... 

1,000 

Suket 


1,072 

1,072 

... 

1,077 

948 

948 

... 

917 

Hoshiarpur ... ... 


902 

0J2 

833 

914 

922 

014 

852 

949 

Jullunc^ur ... ... 


84S 

821 

709 

913 

801 

840 

7^9 : 

924 

Kahurtn^la ... ... 


939 

1 £67 

«55 

9-13 

895 

878 

771 

033 

Ludhiana 


' 820 

S14 

747 

£79 

856 

872 

766 ! 

898 

hlaler Kotla ... ... 


870 

^ 855 

1 712 

958 

910 

893 

700 

966 

Ferozepur 



816 

81S 

9-5 ■ 

£54 

S18 

789 ' 

914 

Faridkot 

• 4 * 

S53 

909 

757 

950 

939 ' 

943 

880 

1,024 

iP itiala ... 


^93 

902 


942 

910 

Sg6 

899 ; 

954 

Phulhian States \ i 


9 n 1 

93 S 

‘ 864 

I,r,c4 

i,oc3 , 

1,013 

934 

1.069 

\jind ... 



: 970 

: SGg 

1,015 

030 

941 ' 

946 

891 

Montgomery 

... 

940 

q‘^6 

824 

949 

947 ' 

938 

773 

962 

Lahore 


670 1 

883 

669 

919 

881 : 

901 

712 

903 

Amritsar 



882 

dqg 

941 

S6g ' 

852 

699 

973 

Gurdaspur 


942 

93d 

845 ! 

965 

93 ^ 1 

942 : 

824 

958 

C<itrnba ,,, ... 


1.^40 

1.039 : 

429 

l.cdS 

C 54 

942 

... 

1,234 

Sialkot 


925 

894 

767 

948 

913 

909 

792 

921 

Gujranwala 


949 

Sgx 

702 

991 

899 

878 ■ 

772 

927 

Gujrat 


936 

974 

852 

936 

934 

1,033 

936 

923 

Shahpur 


977 

9 < 3 o 

915 

9^1 

98 7 

986 

891 

991 

Jhelum 


942 

959 

872 

942 

955 

920 

864 

961 

Rawalpindi 


951 

952 

85s 

955 

95S 

938 

813 

663 

Mianwali ... . . 


960 

Q70 

845 

9 S 9 

949 i 

917 

548 

95S 

Chenab Colony ... ... 


910 

880 

773 

94 * 

926 

982 

761 

932 



9^1 

965 

761 

950 

9S7 

1 1,017 

C88 

9^3 

Multan 

... 

945 

947 

8j I 

945 

935 

i 900 

800 

944 

Bahdroalpur ... 


944 

940 

757 

947 

945 

1 9,40 

746 

948 

Muzaffargarh ... ... 


947 

9P4 

1 015 

941 

964 

[ 1,051 

1,000 

951 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


9^0 

1,007 

1443 

954 

983 

f 9C8 

£82 

982 

Hazara 


1 cSy 

959 

928 

989 

967 

1 8S0 

903 

970 

Feshawar 


993 

[ J,ODI 

ii^S 4 ' 

991 

984 

1 L115 

956 

979 

Kohat 


1. 003 

1 I. CO 

7 d 5 

I 005 

1,004 

1 595 

657 

1,007 

BanMi ,,, 


I 022 

1 1,011 

d 53 : 

1,024 

o£6 

1 1,027 

462 

984 

Dera Ismail Khan 


! 956 , 

989 

988 

952 

959 

i 992 

1 

707 

957 


240 



IV, 


The proportions of the sexes amongst children by religions. 


[Punjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table VII-D . — The number of children of each sex of ages 0 — /,o — 5, and 5 — 10 in 
10,000 of the population of each main religion in the Districts and States sjohuh contain a Sikh 
population exceeding 20,000 souls. 


District, State and Religion, 

1 

0— 

1. 

c— 

5 * 

5 — 

JO. 


Mal3s. 

Females, 

Males, 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 


I 


2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Punjab including f 

' Hindus 

... 

152 

141 

627 

580 

707 

618 

the Native j 

Siliiis 


166 

132 

650 

504 

702 

521 

States. ( 

^ Mohammad an 


lyt 

1O2 

715 

678 

756 

658 

Hissar 

Hindus 

... 

103 

ICO 

496 

471 

703 

629 


Sihh y 


126 

100 

597 

505 

824 

625 


M ohanimadans 

ft • • 

103 

104 

5^9 

528 

774 

699 

Ambala 

Hindus 

ft ft« 

M 4 

128 

594 

5'6 

660 

547 


Sikhs 


13* 

96 

512 

371 

603 

431 


M ohanimadans 

• • • 

137 

137 

57 * 

545 

639 

571 

Hoshiarpup 

Hifidus 


187 

I7I 

657 

593 

681 

596 


Sikhs 


173 

147 

594 

494 

556 

459 


Mo hammadans 


104 

184 

669 

6i2 

665 

592 

Jullundur 

Hindus 


iq6 

>65 

724 

595 

730 

547 

Sikhs 

... 

igt 

^35 

686 

480 

660 

426 


Mohammadans 


192 

177 

698 

638 

6S4 

590 

Kapurthala 

Hindus 


216 

189 

729 

631 

75 ^ 

588 

Sikhs 


202 

155 

678 

5S0 

686 

50* 


Mohammadans 

» • • 

208 

193 

731 

689 

7^4 

605 

Ludhiana 

Hindus 

... 

164 

143 

658 

536 

73 ^ 

565 


Sikhs 

... 

166 

128 

643 

481 

677 

4 q 6 


Mohammadans 

ft ft • 

178 

160 

^■>59 

5^0 

707 

614 

Ferozepore 

hind us 

» . « 

143 

117 

6y 0 

55 * 

S40 

653 

Sikhs 

... 

135 

107 

593 

484 

68 5 

560 


Mohammadans 

... 

129 

118 

62 I 

574 

795 

707 

Faridkot 

Hindus 

... 

12S 

120 

701 

636 

799 

696 


Sikhs 


1 36 

1 20 

667 

5^>5 

778 

559 


Mohammadans 


1 26 

130 

634 

603 

776 

729 

Patiala 

Hindus 


134 

120 

54 '^ 

4 ') 5 


604 


Sikhs 


j MS ^ 

134 

570 

469 

718 

559 


Mohammadans 

... 

138 i 

132 

535 

5''4 

6SS 

625 

Nabha 

Hi ndiis 


*32 

*33 

5^9 

553 

701 

6u6 


Sikhs 

. . . 

150 

I 4 t 

O07 

525 

676 

5 52 


Mohammadans 



164 

587 

5 '9 

686 

599 

Jind 

Hindus 


99 

93 

523 

5«^7 

7*9 

656 


Sikhs 

■ • . 

1 18 

1 12 

534 

4 '‘5 

646 

534 


Mohammadans 


120 

**5 

544 

553 

710 

651 

Lahore 

Hindus 


i 1^9 

15^ 

699 

1 ()i6 

744 

630 


Sikhs 


1 175 

1 = 5 

6^9 

468 

762 

501 


Mohammadans 

. . . 



7*3 

^55 

733 

649 

Amritsar 

ti indiis 


ICO 

192 

743 

655 

759 

607 


Sikhs 

• • • 

\qi 

*34 

7^5 

5 M 

723 

489 


Mohammadans 

... 

192 

187 

74 Q 

706 

7c. I 

596 

Gurdaspur 

Hindus 


182 

171 

7c6 

660 

725 

628 


Sikhs 


196 

162 

707 

597 

678 

522 


Mohammadans 

. . . 

IC}2 

184 

735 

709 

739 

627 

Sialkot 

Hindus 


176 

i6'i 

721 

644 

726 

625 


Sikhs 


2o( 

159 

! 791 

606 

730 

53 '> 


Mohammadans 


: »S 7 

*73 

782 

741 

737 

632 

Gujranwala 

Hindus 


, 202 

*77 

759 

676 

752 

631 

Sikhs 

. . . 

1 179 

1 38 

777 

546 

748 

501 


Mohammadans 

. . . 

! 109 

1S4 

779 

771 

7 <9 

580 

Gujrat 

Hindus 


icy 

*73 

680 

6 v2 

736 

656 

Sikhs 

•»< 

, 180 

*77 

7 86 

670 

781 

638 


Moll immadan s 


i 1 3 ^ 

*44 

^'95 

& 5 ' 

749 ‘ 

636 

Rawalpindi 

Hindus 


; 1 DO 

*54 

600 

571 

1 65S 

572 

Sikhs 

•• . 

; 161 

* 3 * 

1 ^"^5 

5‘8 

671 

571 


iMw hammadans 


162 

*55 

‘ 686 

654 

77 * 

676 
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Subsidiary Table VII. E . — Proportions of the sexes at all ages and among 
children under g years old, hy selected castes. 




Population (1901). 








Children under 
5. Females 
per 1,000 
males. 

Caste or T rlbe. 


Males. 

F emales. 

Females oer 
1,000 males. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Ahir— 

Hindus ... 

M lihanwiadans 

... 

1 10,891 
i >523 

91.725 

1.371 

827 

900 

964 

1,000 

Arora — 

Hindus 

Sikhs 


351.575 

39;948 

298,270 

3 '. 5;6 

848 

790 

967 

886 

Bhatia— 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

• • » 

• • ^ 

10,201 

3.707 

8 801 
2,991 

863 

807 

934 

801 

Biloch — Muhammadans 

... 

266,000 

225,76.8 

849 

949 

Biloch, Laghari ... ,,, 

... 

10,41 I 

8,803 

845 

938 

Bilochj Lishari ... ,,, 


15.036 

12,990 

864 

999 

Bilochj Rind 


i 6;759 

13.574 

810 

967 

Chuhra — 

Hindus 

Sikh ^ 

Muhammadans ,,, 

» • • 

513.957 

12,520 

116,705 

440,748 

10,207 

102^291 

858 

S15 

876 

917 

827 

957 

Gujar — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 

Jat- 

Hindus ... ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 

... 

94-175 

1,052 

307,030 

889,592 

798,128 

1,096,215 

75.074 

818 

261.473 

705.699 

1 599,510 

933.579 

797 

778 

852 

703 ’ 
751 

852 

868 

697 

940 

839 

694 

940 

]at, Athwal — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans , . , 

... 

4,298 

2,530 

2,1 16 

2,786 

2,071 

1.511 

648 

S19 

714 

i 

748 

8n 

867 

Jat. Aulakh — 

Hindus ... 
kitkhs 

Muhammadans 

... 

2,067 

1 10,617 

3 ; 3 oS 

1,591 

7,62s 

-.719 

770 
71- ; 

822 

784 

7.8 

888 

Jat, Baidwan — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs ... 

• « • 

2,968 

680 

1,212 

372 

408 ! 

547 1 

571 

578 

Jat, Bains — 

Hindus ... ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


7,892 

3,996 

7.972 

5 ,St 9 

3,264 

6,651 

1 

1 

737 i 
817 : 
834 

831 

817 

935 

Jat, Bajwa — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 

: 

5 . 7^0 

6.502 

14,790 

4,296 

4,504 

12,838 

74.3 

693 

868 

691 

739 

875 
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Proportions of the sexes by caste. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 



Population (1901). 


Children under 
5. Females 
per 1,000 
males . 

Caste or Tribe. 

Ma^es. 1 

1 

1 

Females. 

Females per 
1,000 males. 

j 

i 

1 

i 

* i 

3 

i ’ 4 

1 

5 

J at, Bal— 

Hindus ... ... 

j 

1,831 1 

1,240 

677 

738 

Sikh^ 

5;747 

4 j 32 o 

752 

664 

Muhammadans 

551 

3S8 

704 

578 

Jat, Bhainiwal — 

1 

i 




Hindus ... 

5,700 

4,326 

759 

9'9 

Stkhs ••• 

961 

813 

846 

693 

Muhammadans 

1,193 ! 

1 

984 

825 

I;000 

Jat, Bhangu — 





Hindus ... ... 

2,663 

1,995 

749 

643 

Sikhs ... ... ••• 

3 , 9>5 

2,781 

710 

787 

Muhammadans 

832 

373 

448 

251 

Jat, Bhullar — 





Hindus ••• 

1,469 : 

945 

613 

593 

Sikhs ... ... ... 

13,617 

1,989 ; 

[ 

10,029 

737 

674 

Muhammadans ... 

1,920 

965 

953 

Jat, Bhuttar — 

Hindus ... ... ... 

( 

1,072 

830 

774 

795 

Stkhs ... #*• 

4,598 

2^616 

786 

623 

Muhammadans 

2,681 

2,245 

837 

710 

Jat, Chahil — 





Hindus ... 

14,989 

11,574 

772 

827 

Sikhs 

22,449 i 

18,083 

806 

725 

Muhammadans 

2,464 

2,002 

813 

977 

Jat, Chattha — 

i 

1 




Hindus 

1,737 , 

, D 32 I 

764 

824 

Sikhs 

2,146 

D 332 ' 

621 

580 

Muhammadans ... ••• 

6,032 

j 5 > 45 i 

904 

901 

Jat, Chhaddar — 

j 




Hindus ... 

280 

' 167 

596 

1,107 

S ik hs .a. .•• 

897 

649 

724 

767 

Muhammadans ... ' 

15,003 

12,636 

842 

963 

Jat, Cbima — 





Hindus ... ... ' 

7,159 

5,151 

720 

774 

Sikhs 

7,235 

5,300 

733 

655 

Muhammadans 

21,255 

18,113 

1 852 

795 

Jat, Dagar — Hindus 

8,095 

6,409 

792 

1,065 

Jat, Dalai — Hindus 

9,575 

8,930 

933 

961 

Jat, Dehia — 





Hindus ... 

15.926 

13,840 

869 

944 

Muhammadans 

1,295 

1,001 

1 773 

1,121 

Jat, Deo — 





Hindus 

2,260 

1,559 

! 690 

822 

Sikhs 

2,423 

1,764 

728 

769 

Muhammadans 

1,978 

1,571 

J 794 

1 

767 

Jat, Deswal— 

7,988 

6,644 

832 

845 

Jat, Dhankar — Hindus 

5,073 

4,509 

i 8S8 

t 

77S 

1 
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Population (1501). 









Children 
under 5. 
Females per 
1,000 males. 

Caste or Tribe. 



Males. 

Females. 

Females per 

1 1,000 males. 

I 

2 

3 

1 

1 4 

5 

Jat; Dhariwal — 

// indiis 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 

... 

• 9* 

10,658 

33,146 

2,660 

i 

1 

7,478 

26,352 

2,233 

702 

795 

839 

673 

773 

714 

Jat, Dhillon — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

M It h a m mad a ns 

• * « 


33 , 2-5 

7,081 

7,069 

26,288 

5,833 

760 

790 

824 

S22 

632 

830 

Jat, Dhindsa — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 

••• 


5,287 

3,399 

636 

3.984 

2,772 

396 

754 

816 

623 

791 

728 

407 

Jat, Dliotar — 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Mu ham mad a ns 

... 

... 

637 

473 

1,551 

487 

'^62 

1,127 

765 

765 

727 

664 

818 

879 

Jat, Garewal — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 



3,179 

8,132 

554 

1 2,534 

6,068 

505 

797 

746 

912 

727 

524 

i,o 8 t 

Jat, Ghatwal — 

Hindus ... 

M iikammadans 

... 

••• ^ 

10,530 

303 

8,439 

254 

801 ^ 

838 

q8o 

1,061 

Jat, Ghumman — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 

« ft • 


6,750 

2,229 

9,896 

5 , 39 T 

1,792 

7,000 

799 

804 

707 

812 

772 

772 

Jat, Gil— 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

M Ilham mad a ns 


... 

13,126 

47,410 

•0,584 

8,406 

38,273 

9,324 

640 

807 

881 

540 

691 

948 

Jatj Golia — Hindus 


... 

4,543 

3,253 

716 

986 

Jat, G oral a — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs 

Miihanimadans 

• • • 


2,920 
3 , '25 
7,954 

1,828 

2.328 

6,248 

626 

745 

7S6 

! 

741 

800 

946 

Jat, H arral — Mu kammadans 

... 

... 

5,066 

I 4,343 

857 

968 

Jat, Her — 

Hindus ... 

Sikhs ... 

M uhammada ns 

... 


6,294 

5.247 

3,857 

4.740 
3,6 ! 2 
3,202 

753 
688 1 
830 

856 

675 

913 

Jcit, Hlnjra — 

Hindus 

Si ^ ttS ... 

Muhi. mm a dans 


... 

i I-IOJ 

! 2.654 

, 8, 801 

m \ 

2,007 1 

664 

756 

S13 

793 

7'4 

7S8 

Jat, Jakhar — 

Hindus ... 
Muhavzniadans 

... 

... 

4,955 

1 •,4 = 2 

1 

4,0^0 

1.2S6 

1 819 

I £86 

837 

1 7 ^^ 
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j 

Population C1901). ; 


Children 
under 5. 
Females per 
i,oco males. 

Caste or Tribe. ! 

! 

Males. 

Females, ■ 

i 

Females per 
1,000 males. 

i 

1 

I 

2 

3 I 

4 

5 

Jat, Kahlon — j 

Hindus ... 

2,709 

1 

691 

855 

Sikhs 

4.804 

3 , 2^7 

672 

660 

Muhammadans 

5 > 58!3 

1 

935 

S90 

Jat, Kang— 


, i 

2,167 



ifliYidiis ••• ••• 

3.266 

664 

714 

Sikhs ... ... ... 

5.097 

3,576 

702 

596 

Muhammadans ... ... 

3.-IO 

2,687 

837 

C 02 

Jat, Langah — Muhammadans 

5^938 

5,105 

860 

I5O29 

Jat, Langrial — Muhammadans 

4 . 3^9 

3,621 

829 

770 

Jat, Mahil — 

Hindus ... 


1,749 

731 

1,004 

Sikhs 

3.104 

2,003 

645 

703 

Muhammadans 

1,089 

772 

709 

787 

Jat, Man — 


7.604 



Hindus ... 

10,522 

723 

8 i 3 

Sikhs ... ••• ••• 

20,214 

15,864 

785 

719 

Muhammadans 


2^693 

S32 

879 

Jat, Manga t — 





Hindus ... 

1,833 

1,575 

859 

960 

Sikhs 

3^300 

2,155 

653 

638 

Muhammadans 

2,439 

2,060 

845 

831 

Jat, Nain— 



7S6 


Hindus ... 

5,055 

3,972 

769 

Sikhs (*. ••• ••• 

1,073 

838 

781 

787 

Jat, Pannun — 


882 



Hindus ... ... ... i 

1,364 

647 

872 

Sikhs 

6,209 

4,820 

765 

736 

Muhammadans ... 

844 

924 

1,095 

917 

Jat, Pa^vania — 





Hindus ... ••• 

10,734 

8 , 3>5 

775 

697 

^ ikhs ••• ••• 

>,977 

>,455 

736 

853 

Jat, Phogat — Hindus 

3,663 

1 

3,562 

972 

j 1,03s 

Jat, Randhawa— 

Hindus 

4,209 

' 3,062 

712 

1 

1 

i 757 

Sikhs 

> 9,477 

14,111 

724 

! 753 

Muhammadans 

5,295 

j 4,322 

8i6 

j 969 

Jat, Rathl — Hindus 

8,oC'0 

I 6,431 

S04 

1 

1 867 

Jat, Sahi — 

Hindus ... 

i 

2,120 

^ 1.494 

! 

1 

705 

( 

j 992 

Sikhs 

1,328 

1,190 

896 

! 90S 

Muhammadans ... 

6,224 

i 5,322 

855 

893 

i 

Jat, Sahota — 

Hindus ... ... ... 

i 

1,264 

! 954 

755 

576 

Sikhs 

2,164 

1,626 

1,641 

75S 

700 

Muhammadans ••• 

1,275 

7S4 

1 693 
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Caste or Tribe. 


POPUL.VTION (^ 90 l). 

Females per ' 

Children 
und-^r 5. 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

1,000 males. | 
i 

i 

! 

Females per 
1,000 males. 

1 

j 

2 

3 

1 

4 j 

1 

5 

Jat, Sahrawat — Hindus 


9,035 

1 

6,953 

769 

873 

Jat, Sangwan— 


9,052 

8,218 

904 

848 

Jat, Sarah^ 






Hindus ... 

• • • 

i, 4 Q 7 

1,153 

770 

337 

Sikhs 

... 

5 , 4^5 

4,491 

819 

677 

Jat; Sarai — 


4,268 

2,828 



Hindus ... 

... 

663 

985 

Sikhs 

... 

6,970 

5,197 

746 

710 

Mu hammadans 

... 

3,235 

2,523 

780 

805 

Jat, Sidhu— 




1 

! 


Hindus ... ... 


9,955 

7,337 

737 

554 

S tkhs • . . ... 

. . . 

91^816 

74,384 

810 

707 

Muhammadans 


6,232 

5 , 09 * 

817 

962 

Jat, Sindhu— 






Hindus 


12,440 

9,556 

768 

842 

.S' tkhs ... 

. . . 

67,380 

50,052 

743 

574 

Muhammadans 

t . « 

14,119 

I 1,681 

827 

884 

Jat, Sipra — 






Hindus ... 

... 

711 

476 

669 

I; 22 o 

.S* tkhs »«• 

... 

501 

263 

525 

732 

Muhammadans ••• 

... 

7,I!2 

5,648 

794 

813 

Jat, Sohal— 

1 





Hindus ... ••• 

••• 

1,863 

1,196 

642 

517 

Sikhs 

... 

2,599 

1,984 

763 

708 

Muhammadans 

... 

1,303 

1,080 

829 

IjOI I 

Jat, Suinra — 






Hindus ... 

... 

1,700 

1)155 

679 

826 

Sikhs ... 


2,860 

2,249 

786 

I 724 

Muhammadans 

... 

6;6l6 

4)991 

754 

1 

1 

Jrl, Tab 1 in — 





1 

Hindus ... 


162 

121 

748 

i 833 

Muhammad a 7 is 


6,031 

5)211 

864 

i 1,012 

jat, Tarar — 

Hindus 


497 

460 

926 

t 

I, '87 

Muhammadans 


13,984 

11,622 

831 

: 983 

Jjt, Varaich — 






Hindus ... 

. . . 

3,874 

2,780 

718 

709 

Sikhs 


4,367 

3,138 

719 

' 762 

Muhammadans 


32,039 

26,972 

842 

; 983 

jat, Virk— _ 






Hindus ,,, 

.. 

3,975 

3,030 

762 

769 

Si k h ^ , , , ... 


12,650 

7,438 

588 

618 

Muhammadans 

... 

10,767 

8,936 

S30 

8S7 

jat, other Jats — 






Hindus ... 

• • • 

583,685 

472,306 

809 

854 

Sikhs ... ... 

. . . 

305,901 

222,374 

727 

7*5 

Muhaimnadans 

. . . 

809,570 

695,389 

859 

960 
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Population (1901). 

1 

1 

Children 
undt-r 5. 
Females per 
1,000 males. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Males. 

Females. 

Females per i 
1,000 males. 

1 

1 

I ! 

1 

2 

3 

4 i 

1 

5 

i 

Kahut — Muhammadans 

5 . 4*54 

5.306 

971 i 

999 

Kaiath — Hindus ... ... 

6,786 

5,651 

832 ! 

1,000 

Karral — 



8,38 i 

84a * 

Hindus 

1,008 

845 

Sikhs 

1.383 

1,217 

880 

689 

Khanzada — Muhammadans ... 

2,oog 

',973 

9S2 

943 

Kharral — Mu hunimadans 

3 2.. 5 99 

27,583 

845 

915 

Kh attar — Muhammadans 

4.084 

4,394 

',076 1 

1,215 

Khattri — 

Hindus 

2:7.421 

182^416 


9'4 

Sikhs 

34,026 

26,061 

766 

931 

Khatri, Bedi — 

Hindus... 

I '358 

','57 

i 

852 

88,3 

Si His ... ... 

1.615 

',178 

729 

j 668 

Khatri, Kakkar — Hindus ••• 

1,672 

',417 

847 

§ 5 ' 

Khatri, Kapur — 


8,264 

827 


h Indus ... 

9,980 

830 

Sikhs 

626 

474 

757 

686 

Khatri, Khanna — 


5.892 

8,55 


Hindus 

6,894 

SuO 

Sikhs 

269 

218 

810 

1 ,20.7 

Khatri, IMalhotra — 


8,197 

854 

876 

Hindus ... 

9-504 

Sikhs 

384 

320 

833 

1,029 

Khatri, Seth — 



956 

870 

Hindus . n . 

2,108 

2,015 

Sikns 

103 

89 

864 

I 9 JO 

Khatri^ Others — 

Hindus ... ... ••• 

195.806 

' 55,474 

704 

j 

i 9-6 

Sikhs 

30.S79 

23,713 

7G8 

; 952 

Khoja — Muhammadans 

52,615 

50,291 

1 956 

j 97^ 

Khokhar — Muhammadans 

60,766 

i 50,406 

S30 

! 937 

Korl — Hindus 

14,278 

",794 

826 

i 

1 

I 92S 

Kunjra — Muhammadans 

3-504 

1 3,344 

954 

■ 1,091 

Lobana — 




, 89S 

Hindus.,* 

15,518 

14,023 

1 904 

Sikhs 

12,334 

10,839 

; 879 

1 

! 890 

1 

ah tarn — 

Hindus... 

25,276 

23,3 

1 

) 

1 Q22 

i 

i 1 ,00 1 

Sikhs 

^ 5 KS 

8,668 

1 824 

1 950 

Muhammadans 

8,188 

6;8CS 

i 839 

) 

1 849 

I 
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Caste cr Tribe, 


A 


Rajput, D ba ru i al — M 2 i h amnia da ns 

Rajput, D b a n i a 1 — M uhanimadans 

R a j p u t j D hu d h 1 — Mu Ji a in m a dans 

Raiput, Gaurwa— 

Hindus ... 

Mu h amma da ns 

Raiput, Gboretvaba — 

Hindus ... 
Muhammadans 

Rajput; Goleria — Hindus 

Raiput, Gondal — M uhamytiadans 

R a j JO u t , Ho n — ^lu h a in mad a ns 

Rajput, Jadu — Hindus 

Rajput, Jalap — Muhammadans 

Rajput, Jamwal — Hindus 

Raj put, Ja n ] ua — M u h a mm a dans 

Rajput, Indus 

Rajput, Jas^va ^ — Hindus 

Rajput, Jatu — 

Hindus .. 
Miihamniiidans 

Rajput, J o cl h a — Mu h a m m a dans 
R a : p u t , J od h r a — Mu Ji a m in ad a n s 
R aj p u t , ] 0 i a — M uha ni mad a ns 
Raj put, Ka niai — Mu ham mad a ns 
K a j put, K a c i 1 — Mu h a m m a dans 
Rajput, Kutozh’-^HinJus 
Rajput, Kctwal — Muhammadans 
Rajput, K h 1 c h i — Miiham in a dans 
Rajput, Kutlchria — Hindus ... 
Rajput, Lar — Mu h a in m a d a n s 
Rajput, Luddu — Hindus ... 

Rajput, i la i r — Mu Ji a m m a d a ns 


Population (1901J, | 

i I 


Mahs. 

Females. 

Femal#»s 
per i.oco 
males. 

v-nuaren 
under 5. 
Females per 
1,000 malcis. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

io 4 '^ 

1,421 

919 

688 

2,I!4 

1,940 

918 

1,141 

7)310 

6,246 

854 

1,064 

4,227 

3,282 

776 

1,010 

1,375 

GI47 

834 

ijoga 

i, 6 SS 

1,246 

73S 

700 

17,3^8 

15,916 

915 

891 

1,716 

1,822 

1,058 

657 

19)139 

16,400 

857 

914 

818 

678 

829 

969 

•,693 

1,053 

623 

1,417 

277 

572 

i, 5'7 

2,791 

454 

562 

1,238 

846 

13,357 

11,965 

! 

896 

849 

85 

! 143 

1 

1,682 

53s 

2,978 

' 2,969 

997 

800 

4,570 

i 

3,361 

1 

720 

781 

9,908 

8,972 

906 

1,039 

227 

1 

i 141 

621 

706 

1,004 

1 798 

795 

887 

1 33)200 

1 

28,316 

1 

853 ; 

879 

1,813 

1 

. 1,54-" 

1 i 

851 

i,U4 

1 1,172 

1 

1,000 

i 853 

t 

1,007 

2 25S 

-,--5 

9S5 

685 


1,143 

942 

1,010 

5,338 

4,749 

1 890 

923 

770 

76G 1 

987 

1 

696 

809 

6S4 ! 

845 

933 

2,119 


I 812 

600 

7)945 

8,001 

1,007 

870 
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Proportions of the sexes by caste. 


[Punjab 1901. 


POPULA'IION (1901), 


Caste or Tribe. j 

Males. 

Females, 

[ 

Ferrates per 
1,000 males. 

CbiMren 
under 5. 
Females per 
1,000 males. 

‘ i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mazhabi — Sikhs ... ... , 

5’^75 

4.130 

703 

943 

Megh — HillIus ... ... : 

23.1S9 

21.125 


962 

I^Ieo, Chirklot — Jj aharduiadans ... 

15 . >37 

12.363 

j 

817 

9G8 

Meo, Dahangal — M uhamviadans 


>3,465 

889 

931 

Ivleo, Dulot — M uhamviadans 

2,023 

2.378 

><>73 

gi6 

Meo^ Landawat — Mukaiiimadans 

2 ,-jSl 

2,939 

1,057 

817 

^loghal — Muhammadans 

60,974 


835 

850 

Moghal, Chugatta . — Muhammadans 

6,671 

5,048 

757 

870 

jiloghaJt Dhainial — Muhammadans 

4,o,',o 

573 


1 . 2 

Nai — 

fl ind ns ... • , . 

78,241 

^ 5 ) ^ 3 ^ 

843 

892 

h> l ' tle^ ... ... ... 

T i ^49 

1 1,559 


77 U 

M Ilham n lid Li.'.s 


1 08,693 

883 

938 

PachLa Dhaneka — M uhar.imadans 

949 

SbQ 

916 

1 ,01 2 

Pachhadaj IPrjra M iihammada ns 

i .200 

1459 

961 

>,134 

Par hhada, Schu — M uhamniada us 


5S5 

900 

65* 

k'a c i ■ h a J a , S u k h e r a — Mu ham m a d. : n s 

i 2,i6b 

P76; 

770 

1 I , >39 

Phi p h ra — Mu h am mad a ns 

351 

sS I 

80J 

' T ^ 0 

J J J 

Raj put — 

Hindus ... 

■ 240,0;;: 3 

! 195,297 

814 

869 

.Sl'dis ... 

1 ! 1,506 


7 i 3 

8 59 

Mu he mm a dans 

7 “ 5 > 25 > 

637,25s 

8 79 

951 

Rai p ut , Ain i a 1 — Mu h a m mad an s 

i,9Si 

4,418 

8S7 

938 

Rajput, InJauiaa — Hindus 

1 7>2 

559 

785 

456 

Raijjut, Dargujar — 

H inti its 

i 

, 1 , 4^1 

j 

i,n6 

751 

i 762 

Mu h a m madans 

7^>7 

1 ' * 

735 

' 95 ^ 

>,>05 

Rajput, Paria — M iihammadans 

; 1145^ 

^ 10.531 

! , 

782 

Rajput; Cliagial — M iihammadans 


i 2,774 

J ' 

! 

' 920 

I5O89 

R a j ]j u t , D 1 ; .k r aJ — M u h a m m a dans 


1 5^592 j 

i , 

960 

935 

Ra j pul, Bliatti — 

Hiiidiis ... ... , 


[ 1 

1,089 

744 

604 

M Iihammadans ,,, ... 

134, 

>> 6,937 

S69 

922 

Raj put , Chaulian — 

Hindus 

i 

24.??0 1 

I s, 1 1^0 : 

730 

836 

M vhamma d a ns 

60.572 ! 

54.575 

()0 1 

973 

Rajput; Chib — Muhammadans 

soO ! 

) 

6,145 

1,099 j 

1,008 


349 
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Proportions of the sexes by caste. 


Chapter 



Population (1901), 


Children 
under 5. 
Females per 
1,000 males. 

Caste or Tribe. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Males. 1 

1 

Females. 

Females per 
l,ojo males. 

I 

3 1 

3 

^ 1 

5 

R^iiput^ Dadwal — Hindus 

3,732 

4,514 

1,210 

846 

Rajput, Dcliia — 

Hindus 

774 i 

553 

714 

736 

M u Jiani via dans 

2,044 1 

1,593 

779 

832 

Rajput, dlandahar— 

Hindus ... 

3,859 i 

2,158 

558 

561 

M uiianiviadans ... 

11,322 

10,414 

920 

RO51 

Rajput, Manilas — 

Hindus ... 

8,162 

6,577 

8 c 6 

777 

M uiiammadans ... ... 

7,532 

6,046 

803 

853 

Rajput, !Manj — Miihavunadans 

10,771 

9,976 

926 

903 

Ralput, ?Iankotia — Hindus n. 

393 ! 

401 

1,020 

718 

R.dput, !Mikan — Muhammadans 

4.753 

4,170 

878 

917 

Kaiput, Naru — Muhammadans ... 

18,599 

15,557 

836 

964 

Rajput, Xun — ?d uiiammadans ... 

2,566 

2 300 

896 

994 

R.ijput, Patluiula — Hindus ... 

3,947 

3»575 

906 

737 

Rcn:put, Ikuhial — Hindus 

2,98*. 

2,986 

1,002 

901 

Rajput I'linair — 

1! hid ns ... ... 

485 

1,553 

3 202 

413 

M It havimadans 

464 

967 

2,084 

830 

RajjaiR R inwar — 

II:..d:is 

5,276 

4,029 

764 

969 

Muhammadans 

29,254 

25,970 

888 

956 

Rajput Rnqliaub: — M uiiammadans 

2,257 

1,776 

787 

1,035 

Raiout, Rai.'ai — M uiiammadans 

438 

907 

2,071 

2,500 

R..jput, Raiijli^* — .Muhammadans 

6,245 

5,526 

885 

972 

Ra*[)ut, Kvdhi— Hindus ... ... 

26,902 

24,433 

908' 

1,001 

Rajput, Rathor — 

Hindus , , ... R. 

1,923 

1 1.313 

683 

1,126 

XR.X ... 

3,219 

1 2,824 

877 

940 

M uhanimadans 

355 

1 230 

1 

j 648 

1,400 

c 

1 '' 

1 

3,805 

i 

' 3,613 

687 

627 

M ihcaimadans 

; 14,873 

1 

13.721 

: 923 

1 

980 

R ; ’ T 1 ; S :i 1 1 i — Mu I : a / ni a d, n s ... 

! 962 

1 526 

i 235 

600 

R .prut, — Miiha'nr.iadans 

57,391 

1 

1 47-894 

' 835 

951 

.;aipat. T'anwari — Muhammada' s 

149 

124 

; 832 

750 

RujpuR Thai:’ ar — Hindus,., 

10,693 

8,379 

7S3 

1,002 
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Proportions of the sexes by caste. 


[Punjab iQOi 




Population (1901). 


Children 

Caste or Tribe* 


1 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

Females per 
1,000 males. 

under 5. 
Females per. 
1,000 ma^es 

! 


* 

3 

4 

5 

F< a j p u t , T i \va n a — Mu h a m m ad a ns 

• •• 

3.234 i 

3, ’ 3 ' 

968 

J ,043 

Rajput, Wattu — Muhammadans 

... : 

14,185 

I 2,270 

865 

1.039 

Ror — Hindus with Sikhs 


24,415 

20,238 

829 

S90 

Saini — Hindus 

... 

57,403 

48. 60S 

847 

885 

Satti — Muhammadans 

t « t 

8,517 

8,577 

1,007 

974 

Sayad — M ukamfnadans 

... 

163,358 

15U674 

I 92S 

1 

970 

Say ad, Muhammadans 

... ; 

14,308 

13.053 

912 

I 913 

Sayad, Muhammadans 

... 

7,235 

6,520 

901 

1 942 

j 

Sehnai — Hindus with Sikhs ... 


490 

446 

910 

942 

1 

Sepi — Hindus 


S74 

956 

1,094 

1 958 

Slid, all religions 

... 

• >,352 

1 

9,484 

835 

892 

Tagah — 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

... 1 

1 

1 

1 4kS4i ; 

2,754 ^ 

3.835 

2,460 

S45 

893 

960 

1,258 

Thakar — Hindus 


i 

4.765 ; 

3.927 

824 

733 

Nors. — The figures columns 2 and 3 in this Sub-Table are for both 
and the rat'o> in column 4 arc cahulated in those hgurcs The figures 

Provinces incluling the Nat’ve Slate 
in cckmn 5 •o’'e rx-:ern*cd ‘I'-'m Sab- 


Talk in 'jf Chapter VlII, 


Census Report.] 


The deficiency ot females , 


Chapter 


SUBSlDl.tRY Table. VIII . — Actual excess or defect cf Females by Natural Divisions and Districts. * 


Natlral Division, District and State. 


Number or Females in excess (+) OR in 

DEFECT ' — ). 


Tcta F r bo'l' Pro\inc'^s 

To.a’ Diiiis.i TcTiitors (i) ir.cliid.rg Norih-Wc^tcrn Frontier 
Pro\ nee. 

Total Brit'^h Territory uij excluding N on h- Wes tern Fr on tier 
Pro\ ince. 

Total North- Western Frontier E'rovinCe.. 

Total Natue States ,,, 

Total Punjab 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West includ.ng Khangah Dogran 

IndO'Gangetic Plain V/cst c.': eluding Khargah Dogran 
Hi'>sar 
Loharii 
Hobt’ 

/'r ^ 

/ i ‘ 

F-- ‘ 

Ka • . 

1 - r ... 

/. ; ^ ./a ... 

L..O - I .... 


F:M' 
s- , 


C. 

C-u 


iTi.: 


L 1 , > I’li 
. L «_.aar 


O' : t 'n Cl'O’i.'.b Crih :i\ 
I ..n in L^neiiuLb Co’oi \ 


S ■ 
h. 1 


: . i d'oh j 


F.I.- !!! 

1 ' . ' w l' ... ... 

It h ... 

^est Diy Area e\c!i. ill' 
i\ or . h V 7 a : t D i y A r i.a i r c I m ' ■ 

■' h I. L . . I . , I I ' d T g ] ' 1 


I no I. 


' ' j 

* Si 


- 1 


-O I 

30 - 1 -3 

5 ''/ 35 *’ 


. Population lyoi. 


ICQI. 


iSSi. 


•2,14^423 

— 1,748.203 

— 2.ono,^27 
—1,045,125 

-1.924.805 
— 1 461,802 

— 1,555,071 

— 1.4S7.343 

—1,512,926 

— 253,132 
^ 395.220 
—1,950,291 

— 157.782 

- 38 4 902 
— 1,872,245 

— 148.956 

— 362,923 

— 1 . 775.^49 

—1,04^,146 

— 1,005.382 

— 931.756 

— 1,027.200 

— 54,617 1 

— i,c9i 

35,76:: 

~ 7 88 

— 3 h 67 > 

— 53.8 12 

— i,S 3 i 

— 36-409 

1,092 

— 5 h 5^9 

55,772 

— 1,324 

— 35 .S 39 

— 1.634 

— 35. 9S6 


9 '4 

1 T 


2 -\t u 

IO. 24 J 

0 . 31.012 




J u: 

’ 0 t vA.uUil’g it A I i A ) i,‘ ( -"i, 


— 

:h. .8 

.. 

t., ^ 

' - I 


— 


22 706 i 

M 

' ' ... ... 


. 


-4,107 ; 

C c 

i' ^ ' W y 

• «« 


be 

j 1 

2 1 ■: i.dirg part iri ( • ''ra!; 

... 

— 

If), ‘ 7 -i ' — 

299,9 i 

i . . 

2 . AC.uti.i g par. in ‘ ; 0 a., ( ■ < - v 


— 

22 Ij; : 

Mi 


... 



6 ',2^0 

J.i‘ ■ 

' ' ^ • » . . . ... 


— 

70,491 * 


L'l 

P. 

M 

' *■ 2' I h 

' < , a. 1 Khan 

... 

— 

34 -rg : 

4 I.'-t 3 ■ _ 

3 - - 7 S > 1 
49 918 i 

id, OIr, Suat ard Cb f.' 



c^-' 5 : : 

7. 1,4.0 ■ 

62,653 j 

K-. 
Ml' , 

1. . 
D..; 


1 

— 

2-.; 4--^ ; ~ 

2 2,I(_2 j 

]-i all Khan 

•• i 

... j 

i 

1 

5,^11 ' 

Iv 5.,9 * 

j 

•( 

’ 1 

( ^ 

: 3 . ,s Table includ s A t.i .cr ' 1 ^)’'tr .•" as i 
, A rarlcf tie Chcrn.b Bi'lcf”. A\b'j' g. TJ-'' 

c '^0 ’tit iti'u. 

- r 'r . 1. rms a pari 0 

'f ireo Gangv-tic 

Fia’n whi.e 


IM 73 

^4.517 


Ch 


/ ^ 707 1 

— 

/Ai/i 

— 

73*315 1 

-S.- 3 

— 

0; ’r/o 

— 

24 m ^9 

" > t 


Ci,'2.yj 

— 

A J 301 ! 

1 ' 7 - — : 


5>;37 

— 

6,-, 19 ; 

9 - 343 

— 

24 S24 

— 

73 - 7''9 j 

I J ( 0 


ir.;7o 

— 

10,' C2 1 

-.7 7 ' ’ 2 


15 ^.413 

— 

^ 4 -' 535 j 

2 ' > 

— 

2 dS ^4 

— 

2 8.236 1 

^4,7^ ^ ! 

— 

::;gv 3 


23,056 

! 

— 

10. ,2 ./ 

— 

l'Ao'.o 


— 

‘ ' L-t" I 

— 

t 8.i22 

7 ’..</ 4 S i 
■^2 ui,y 


0; ; 


5'^ M J S 

( A , ;C ' 

— 

92.750 

: 

97*935 

* 

— 

U:^02 1 

— 

I 4*?.39 

37. ( 

— 

33 205 

— 

37-581 

5 '' '' ' 


3 A- 02 

— 

.30,339 

I-- 9 : 

— 

S.8.j8 

— 

10.2 -.5 

5 ng 

■ — 

5,0 JO 

— 

4 m' 9 i 

^-.C 93 i 


40 ).i 13 


;7-i 3S0 

0 02 

— 

87 .c ;9 


90.599 

0.770 

— 

6A. 7 

— 

6.484 

6i.i,n» 1 

— 

68.437 

— 

61.071 1 

70.408 ’ 

— 

82,1,56 

— 

67 901 1 

()2 di 0 ■ 

— 

76^363 

— 

W*i 74 i 

28,2 = 0 t 

— 

4 'Ti.b 3 

i ' 

3 5 * -09 1 


^ 78.062 

3^^157 

- 

39 m' 5 

— 288-4 

— ^ 4/’37 

~ ’' 33^468 

““ 37.070 

— 3 s. 206 

— 3 ' 

— ^<^^ 4 o 

— cG.^-gS 

— 2 . 2,734 

— 16,142 


26,880,217 

22,455.819 

20,330,339 

2,125,400 

4424,39s 

24,754,737 

12,IlO.SSo 

11,977,140 

781,717 

15,229 

630,672 

24,174 

746,208 
2 1,933 
689,039 

883,225 
917,5' 1 

3 M. 38 I 

073,09/ 

77,506 

953.^7^’ 

124.912 

1,590,692 

297,949 

28 o,Ou 3 

1.102,109 

1,023,828 

892,577 

756,797 

1,690,066 

135,687 

429,700 

768,124 

228.72^ 

127,834 

6.732,475 

SI5,8^o 

07.182 

989,782 

94 '^,o 34 

1,083,909 

75 ’ 054 S 

594 ,<^i 8 

930,535 

560,288 
C410.338 
6444.,! iS 
4 f:v=iS 3 

524,529 

124 , 5^8 

791,861 

1,002,656 

373,695 

710.026 

720,877 

405,656 

47 id 49 

7 t^S ,707 

8,128 

217,865 

54.257 

231465 

252,379 


r? r o 
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Civil condition. 
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Subsidiary Table IX . — Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by age and civil condition. 


Age. 

10,000 Males. 

10,000 Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 



i 



2 

3 ! 

! 

4 

t 

5 1 

6 

7 

0 and under i 

... 

... 


30 o ’5 


... 

1 

331-8 

*1 

... 

1 

2 

... 



159 5 

... 


177*3 

*1 

... 

2 

>> 3 




! 257'7 

•2 

... 

277-1 

'2 

... 

3 

4 

... 


... 

2592 

•3 

... 

289 9 

■5 

... 

4 

« 5 




276-3 

•4 

... 

296* 

•8 



Total 0—5 




1,256*2 

'9 

... 

1^372 1 

17 

... 

5 and under lo 


... 


1.3517 

134 

*4 

1.3324 

463 

I 

10 

» 15 

... 

... 


1,1225 

99*9 

2*8 

783-5 

292*4 

4*5 

»5 

It 20 


... 


643-5 

254*2 

96 

198’ 

6234 

14-9 

20 

,1 25 

f 

... 


361-5 

41 1* 

1 22-2 

3S-2 

751*4 

31 * 

25 

>1 30 

• •• 



227-2 

574-8 

37*9 

137 

So6‘3 

52* 

30 

>1 35 

... 



1291 

647-7 

53-2 

S*8 

765*1 

95*2 

35 

,» 40 




57*4 

447 ' 

44 I 

36 

4472 

S 5-4 

40 

„ 45 

... 



57 I 

511*8 

r. i 

43 

47C-4 

191*4 

45 

50 




25*7 

2765 

j 47*9 

I 6 

: 2:5*6 

1 

! 1133 

i 

50 

„ 55 




j ^'5 

345 * 

i So 6 

2’ 

j 217-6 

j 237-7 

55 

,, Co 

... 



II 6 

1275 

j 59*3 

*7 

! -’5 

1 8 o -3 

60 and over 


... 


35*7 

355 S 

207*2 

27 

j 125-5 

i 

455-6 




Total 


5.310-7 

1 4 065 6 

j 

6237 

3761 6 

i 

1 

j 4-675*4 

! 

1363- 


Subsidiary Table X . — Distribution by civil condition and main agc-pcrioJs of 10,000 of each sex. 


I j FeM.\L'^S per THOk'SAX’l MALES 




1 

t 

1 

Unmarried. ^ 

Married. | 

Widowed. i 

, L 

t^FOR r \CH AC.F AND 
CON n:TD)N). 

CIVIL 


Age. 

i 

j 

1 


i 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




i 

i 

! 

Males, j 

1 

1 

Females. | 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Jnmarried j 

i 

M.arried. 1 Widowed. 

1 

1 

I 1 

2 

1 

3 1 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 ! 

1 

1 

« i 

i 

9 { 

1 

10 

0^1 

... 


303*3 

331*8 

... 


... 

... j 

931 9 1 

1507*5 { 

2,000* 

1^2 

... 


■59 5 

' 7 -> 

••• 

'I 


1 

9476 1 

t 

1775- j 

... 

2—3 ••• 



257*7 

277*1 

*3 

*2 

... 

... 

oiO 7 

1.3333 1 

2200’ 

3-4 ... 

... 


2592 

285-9 

*3 

*5 



953-0 

i, 4..5 2 i 

665 6 

4 -S ... 

... 


276 3 

296* 

■4 

■8 

1 


013 I j 

1,644 1 

900* 

0 — 5 **• 

... 


1,256 2 

* 1,372*1 

! '9 

1 7 

\ 



1,528*8 

1053- 

5 and under 10 years 


1 - 351*7 

} 1.330-4 

1 > 3*4 

46 3 

•4 

1* 

8 'V 2 

2.950 9 

1.820*4 

10 „ 

15 


I 122*5 

j 783 5 

99 9 

‘ 2 r 2*4 

28 

4 5 

5 ' 

1 2 . 495*1 

; 1.398*3 

15 »» 

40 „ 


i,4iS 7 

1 262-3 

i 2 334*8 

1 

3.423 4 

167* 

27S 5 

.57 5 

I 249-8 

1 

j '.422-3 

40 and over 

**• 


161 6 

1 

j i,6i6'6 

1 1.111*6 

453*5 

1,079* 

1 60* 

586 I 

j 2,02s I 

All ages 

... 

... 

5310*7 

( 

3,761-6 

1 4^^656 

4.8754 

6237 

i>363 

I 603 8 

i 

I 022 2 

\ 

J 1,863*1 


Note. — The figures in co^un', ns 8-I0 are based on the actual returns, (for both Provinces), in Table VII, and not on the rations given in 
columns 2— 7- 
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Subsidiary Tadlf. XI. — Di.^frihntion hy chil condition and main agc-pcriods of lo^ooo of each sex at the last three Censuses. 
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Civil condition in iSSt, iSgi, and igoi. 


Chapter 




IV 


and civil condition. 
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Subsidiary Table YA\.-^Distribuiion by main age-periods of 10,000 of each civil condition. 





Males. 



Fem ales. 


Age. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

Unmarried. 

Rfarried. 

W i do wed. 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 — 10 ... ... 

... 

* 

4,911 

35 

7 

7,190 

9'^ 

7 

10—15 

. 

2,113 

246 

44 

2,oS3 

600 

33 

15-40 


2,673 

5 743 

2,676 

697 

7.022 

2043 

40 and over 

• 

304 

3, 97^5 

7,273 

30 

2,23 d 

7.917 

Subsidiary Table XIII. 

I 

— Distribution by civil condition of lofioo of each main age-period for each 

sex. 



I Males. 

Females. 

Age. 


Unmarried. 

Married, 
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40 and over 
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Civil condition by districts. 
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Proportion of -wives to husbands, 


[ Punjab ipor. 


Subsidiary Table XW.— Proportion of Wives to Husbands for Religions and Natural Div 


istons. 


Natural Ditision, District or State. 


Total for both Provinces 
Total British Territory (/) including North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Total British Territory (iV) excluding North- 
West Frontier F’rovince. 

Total North-West Frontier Province 
Total Native States ... 

Total Punjab 

Indc-Gangetic Plain West 

Hissar 

Loharu 

Rohtak 

Dujana 

Gurgaon ... ,, 

Pataiidi 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Jullundur 

Kapurihala 

Ludhiana 

Maler Kotla ... 

Ferozepur 
Farid kot 


Phiilki an 
States. 

Lahore 
Amritsar 
Gujranwala 


f Patiala 
Nabha 


Himalayan 

Nahan 

Simla and Simla States 
Kangra • ... 

Mandi and Sutet 
Chamba 

Sub-Himalayan 

Amballa 

Kalsia 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Girrat 

Jhelum 

Rawalpindi 

Hazara 

North-West Dry Area 

Montgomery 

Shahpur 

Mianwali 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang 

Multan 

Bahci'ivalpur 

Muzaftargarh ... 

Dera Ghezi Khan 
Peshawar 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 

Kohat 

Kurram 

Bannu 

Dera Ismail Khan 


Number of Married Fbmales pir i,ooo Married Males. 


All Religions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Buddhists. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1,022 2 

1,012-7 

1,011-4 

1,007-1 

917- 


1,014 7 

993*4 

1.015-7 

974-8 

1,030*5 

1,022* 

i,oi6*6 

LOI57 

974-8 

993*2 

654-4 

3 M ’4 

1,000 


i,or8-5 

1,006-3 

1,015-4 

969-5 

879*2 

1,026*4 

ijOiS’i 

1,016*3 

1,007 I 

917- 

1,015-5 

1,008-4 

1033*1 

1,011-5 

1,000 

1,032 9 

1,029-5 

1,107-3 

1,090-3 


1,112* 

1, 1 10*5 

• . . 

666-6 


1,062*7 

*,04'-' -9 

450 

1,031-1 


1,173-0 

I,i6i 6 

• . . 


1,027-7 

1 016-1 

361-7 

1,057*1 


1,038 2 

1,032-8 


1,136-3 


932*5 

959*0 

3*5-3 

qSo'o 


974-5 

973'0 

989-9 

975-8 


1,044 5 

1,045*0 

1,037-8 

Lo^ 5'4 


1,032-9 

1,055-2 

966*0 

977-7 

1,000 

1 059-4 

*,057-9 

1,084-3 

1,025 I 


1,092-5 

1,1 064 

1,070-0 

951-1 


997-0 

969-3 

1,01 7*2 

1,023-3 


946 8 

9463 

944-8 

869-5 


i,Oio*9 

1,005-2 

1,044*1 

932-1 


9979 

1,014*1 

1,000 2 

952 3 


1,008*8 

*,o> 7‘5 

969*8 

995-5 


970*0 

914-4 

979*4 

I 009 2 


*,035-9 

1,013*6 

I 074-9 

1,061-5 


1,044-2 

1,071-8 

1,019*6 

1,072-2 

• •• 

1,019-5 

1,029-4 

5748 

900* 

9169 

843-0 

845-9 

4S8-2 

900* 

9475 

960 2 

480-9 

942 

882-5 

1 . 0^7 I 

1,105-2 

817-6 

7 * 4*3 

974'7 i 

1.053-3 

*,057 * 

705-9 

690*8 


1,1 00 1 

*,104-5 

68 1 8 

833 3 

1,0672 

1,055-9 

1,004- 

998*7 

1,000 

99t 7 

1 ,026-4 

i,ooo'7 

1,027-9 

934-2 

*,044 4 

1,0 1 1-9 

* 064-5 


1,095-1 

1,113-0 

1,028*7 

924-3 


1,040-4 

* 047-4 

1,167-2 

1,000 


I ,o8ri 

1,093-3 

G055 4 

1,0217 

1,000 ! 

1, 1 1 ro 

1,108-7 

1,142-5 

L 333'3 

^ t 

1 156 5 

1.190-4 

1,07-5 2 

1,076-9 

... i 

1,046-9 

8756 

803-4 

979*5 

I 

*,045 5 

841 I 

792-2 

1 

... ' 

• 987-6 

QI 9-5 

747-4 

875* 


1,006-3 

1 , 0.1 9 -6 

865-9 

2,000 


*,055 7 

1 096-4 

*,075 4 



1,070- 

1, 063- 7 

*,152-2 

857-1 


89 /8 

849 1 1 

872-2 

333*3 

»*• 

1,076-0 

i,iSo 6 

925-6 j 



9S7 4 

933 7 


800 


1,0 iO 2 

9 ' 0'9 

836-9 i 



1,028-5 

965-2 

974-6 1 

... 1 

... i 

1,0 2 V 

o6s'6 

560-7 

1,090*9 1 


g 35 6 

647 1 

52 1 8 

1 

95 

‘ 9'5 

. . . 

« • • 


85"'9 

303 9 

20- 



966-3 

758-5 

*07-3 


, 

947 - 1 

7 1 9-3 

105 s 

1 ^ 666*3 

• •• 

9657 

1 

1 

Soo 3 

1 

121-4 ; 

i 

... 

— 


Moham- 

madans. 


1,033-8 

1.036- 4 

1,039-6 

1,017-4 
1,010 7 

1.036- 3 

1,019- 

1,031-1 

1,125-2 

1,156-5 
1,211-3 
I 053-9 

1,064-0 

976-3 

978-8 

i, 046'6 

1,030-2 

1 , 044-1 

1,089 9 
1,003-2 
95>-2 

994-3 

953-0 

988-4 

990-1 

1.025- 0 
1,038-4 

8681 

83 '-3 
614-3 

988 7 
920-9 
1,04, o 

1,075-5 

I 

1 ,0 I S'2 
i,oS ■ :> 
1,0 

1,0;-) 2 
1,11) 2 
I, / i 
i. 07>*7 

1,012-2 
1,00 1 '7 
* 

1,070-4 

9IQ-6 

J a "'49 3 
1 .005'd 
I 024-5 

L‘''3^7 

1,029-4 

1.025- 2 
5'5 

9uS 8 
1,002-2 
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Polygamy by caste. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table y.Wl.— Polygamy in the Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province by castes. 


Mahammadans. Christians. 


Caste or Tpibe. 


Acari 

Aheri 

Ahir 

Arab . . 

Aram 

Arora 

Awan 

Arya 

Baddun 

Ba^hban 

Bahrupia 

Banjara 

Bania 

Rarar 

Barwala 

Batera 

Batvval 

Bauana 

Bazigar 

lihabra ... 

Rthand 

Bha’^ai 

Bharbhunja 

Bhat ... 

Bhatiara . , 

Bhatja 

Brahi' an , . 

Bca:' 

Id.-iki 
Bi' rn 

Bn 

Ijl-t.'lUl 

UnPAi 

B. lira 

C I lA ' ' ar , . 

< hantrar 
Cld.. 

aiar 

C .ultra «*• 

C I'h in^ 

CKar.al 
Pah ar 
1 and Kuli 
I3aJi 

I >ar/i 
iJ-uoi'Dtia 
P'anale 
Dl.an^ri 

Dhun I 
P;.i' ar 
Doi 

Fbt '1 r a 

I i'lii 
f.u.v.a 

( 

' t 

C. iaUkiiar 
<-h.i 

» .! 

liliuLni 

Go'kaa 

< 

}'a‘n» 

lleM 

H..b 

laujua 
la 'W.'.ra 
lhal.-J 
r-i.owM 

J'jtd and Rawal 

] daha 

fat 

Kachr.J 
Kah’it ^ .. 

KaUkc-^ai . . 
Kalal 
Kairiboii 
Ka’v-han . . 
Kan ra 
Kantt 
Kan ar 
Kan a! 


Grand Total 


51,213 


ti 3 1 ti: ^ 


509 14,523 I 197 3,019 


6 

7 1 

S 

9 10 

^ ’ 1 

12 

3,019 

2 1 

8 

... 33,639 

310 

18 



I I 


> I ^ 

3 i 2.353 


260 


Having more than 2 
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Polygamy hy caste. 


[Punjab, 1901 


Subsidiary Table XVII . — Polygamy in the Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province by castes — contd. 


Caste or tride. 


1 


Kashmiri 



Kaiath 



Khokhar 



Khakha 



Khanzada . . 



Kanshi 



Kharral 



Khatik 


! 

Khatri 



K hattar 



Khoja 



Khumta . . 



Koii 

... 


Kumhar ... 

... 

... 

Kunjra 

... 


Kuiini 


... ! 

Kaman^ar ... 



Kantarwal ... 


1 

Kutana 


1 

Labana •*. 


... ' 

Lilari ... 


1 

Lodha ... 

• •t 

... ' 

Lohar 



Lalla 

... 

1 

Machhi 



M^hajan (Pahari) 

... 

... 

Mahtam 

ttt 

1 

Mall 



Mallah 


t«. ' 

Maniar 


... ' 

Marija 



Megh 

... 

... ' 

Meo 

... 

... ' 

Mina 


... 

Mirasi 


... 1 

Mochi 


... 1 

Mughal 


1 

Maliar 



IVlarth 


... 

IVtarwari 


... ! 

Mazhabi 



Musalli 


... i 

Nai 



Naik 



Nat 



Nungar 


... 

Niaria 



Od 



Pakhiwara ... 

... 


Paracha 


... 1 

Patwa 



Penja 

... 


Pema 

... 


Puian 


... 1 

Purbia 


... ' 

Pathan 



Pachada 


... ! 

Phiphra 


»• 1 

Oaiandii 



Oa'sab 



Qi/ilbash 



Ouieshi 



Rahbari 


.. 1 

Rai 



Ra’put 



Rans'ez 



Rathi 



Rawat 



Keia . . 

Ror 



Saiad 



Saikalgar 



Siini 



Sangtarash 



Sansi 



Sapela 

... 


Surrera 


... 

Shekh 



Sud 


... 

Sunar 

... 

... 

SSawathi 



Se^ak 


.. 

S3pi 



behnai 

... 

... 

Tahim 



Tagah 



Tamb'^'H ... 

... 

... 

Tanaoli 


... 

Tarkhan 



Teli 

... 

... 


Total. | Hindus. 


Sikhs, 


Jains. Mohammadans.J Christians. 


1 

if 1 

CJ 

r) i 

^ I 

s j 

Having more than 2 

nivc.s. 

y* 

tJ 3 

C 

J 1 

r * 

0 

0 

£ 

|i 

V 

.St 

Cl j 

.E i 

i 

Cl 

c 

5 ' 

^ i 

|£ ! 

rt 

CJ 

Cl 

t/j 

c 

Cl 

0 

3 

> 

c ^ 

t 

s 

y 1 

Q. j 

M 

b/l 

_c 

n 

Having moie than 2 
wives. 

[ 

, J 

Kf 

CJ 

> 

Cl I 

tx 

.S 

rS 

Cl 

C 

rt 

0 

5 

J 7 

C CJ 

a ^ 


3 ! 

4 ! 

5 

^ ! 

7 1 

« i 

9 

10 

11 

12 1 

*3 

jr,2 1 

3 

1 ■ ... j 

i 

... 



19 1 

3 f 

... 1 


^ ! 

... 

1 I 





4 


... 1 


20S i 


... 




- ; 

20S 

1 

... 1 


3 i 

... 

... 

... 

... 




3 

... i 

1 


S ' 



... 




... 

S 


• • 1 

... 

5 ! 

•*. 


... 




... 

5 

... 



5 S i 

... 

... 






5S 


... ! 


9 ’ 

... 


... 




... 

6 

... 1 



2:4 . 

2 

197 

I 

27 

I 




... 



7 : 

... 

... 1 

... 





7 

... 



151 : 


! 


... 



... 

* 5 * 

... 



' 1 


, 1 

... 




... 

5 

... 



SG 3 ' 

4 

267 ; 

3 

>5 


... 1 

... 


... 

I 



6 


... . I 

... 




0 


... 

... 

4 ' 


4 

1 

*■> 




. 


... j 

... 


99 

6 


... 1 





99 

• • 1 


140 

... 


... 





140 


,,, 

107 


34 

... 

O5 




8 

... 1 ... 

2^ 



... I 





2S 



2 


2 1 ... 






. . * ... : 


69=5 

9 

267 

5 1 

10 




41S 

4 1 ... 


9 

... ' 





... 


... 

... 


380 


1 i ... 1 


... 



3S5 


... 




19 ’ ... 1 




... 



... 


75 


29 ' 

lO 



... 

30 


1 

... 


94 

... 

94 

! 

... 







213 

... 

9 





... 

204 

... 



7 






1 

' 7 


1 


4 


f 


... 




3 

... 



67 


64 


2 


... 

... 

1 I 

... 


5^5 


... 




... 

... 

1 5»5 


1 


5 

... 

1 






i 4 


... 


4^7 

I 

6 

... 





1 49 1 

I 


S33 

1 

1 






842 

I ! ... 


24S 

2 

... 

... 





: 24s 

0 ' ^ 


1 

... 





... 

1 1 IT 

1 I ... * ... 

2 







; 2 

.. t ... ! 

9 

! 

2 

... i 7 

i 






lUO 


... 

1 


1 ... 1 

i 

' 100 

1 ... 

i 

O28 


186 


24 

... 

... 

i 

410 

... 1 

1 ... 

2 


2 

... 




1 


... ' ... 

1 

10 

... 

5 





I 

5 

... 1 


15 


9 





; 

1 0 

. 1 ... 

7 

1 

2 

i 


... 


i 

s 

! 

43 

I 

34 


I 



i 

* s 

‘ . . 1 ... I 

6 

1 *** 

... 





1 

1 0 

1 ... 

54 

1 

... 





i 

1 54 

; 1 . . 1 ... 

3 

, 

... 



i 


1 - 

' 3 

1 ! 

17 

... 

4 

... 





' *3 


3 

! ... 

... 





1 

3 

I * * 1 • » • 


1 I 

... 

1 I 




1 


3 

] ... 

3 

' 


... 



j - , - : 


1 149 




... 

... 

4 » 2 -i 

1 14:^ ■ .. 1 ... 

5 ? 

1 •». 


j 

... 

... 

... 

I 

53 

1 ... I ... 1 

2 

1 ... 

I 


... 



1 ... 

I 


3 

! 


1 

... 


... 

i ... 

; 3 

) ' 

i 

228 

1 2 


I 


... 

! , . . 

22S 

i 2 t 

1 ... 

2 

1 ... 




1 • 1 ••• 

1 

: 


293 

1 5 

1 



j : •” 

29 ’, 

! 5 ; ... 

1 

1 

12 

!r. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

$ 


... 

3 -*? ^7 

1 40 

5S0 

' iS 

21 

... 

1 - 


3.2 '6 

22 


33 

3 



! 

1 • 


1 3 ' • . • 

*.• 

174 

1 2 

174 

J 2 


... 

1 •• 



t ... 1 ... 


9 


... j ... 

j 



j ... 

9 

^ 1 ••• 


4 


2 

1 

... 


I — 

2 

, ... ! 1 

12 


12 1 

1 

.. . 

i 



' ! 

I>232 

1 *5 


i 

1 

j ... ' ... 

1 , 27 2 

*5 1 ... i 

4 

1 ... 

1 i 

! 2 

... 

1 1 

1 

! 

So 


67 

1 2 

I ■ : 

1 


3 

i 

1 ' 

... I 

1 ... ; 

2 


5 ) 

! 

47 i 

i > 

j ... ! 

. ... 

. ! 1 


.■^2 

... * 

32 

1 

1 •.. ... 

' ... 

. 


411 

1 

... 1 

1 

1 

I ... ( 

' 4 U 

I i . 


21 

1 > 

24 i 1 



j ... j 

... 

i - 1 


2-9 

; 7 

120 1 

35 


... 1 ... 

. 12S 

7 .. 


KS3 

7 

... ! 

I 


... ! ... 

: '^3 

7 

1 


17 


17 : 

. j 


1 ... 




8 

1 

S 1 I 


! 




! 


7 


7 

' 




' 


... 1 ... 

I 


... 

1 

• 1 •” 





... 

**' 

3 

1 


I 

i 




1 ; 

i 


1 ... 

! 

*17 

1 3 

... 

1 

i ». !!! 


** 

1 117 

*”3 


i :: 

1. 07 1 

i 6 
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! 125 ; 



' 0S4 

! 5 



418 

1 

1 

4 

1 ... 

1 * * 1 



1 414 

1 ■ 


! — 
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Subsidiary Table XVII . — Polygamy in the Provinces of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province by castes — concld. 




Total. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Mohammadans. 

CHRISTIiNf. 

Caste or Tribe. 


I Inving 2 wives. 

« 

C 

rt 

X. 

V 

c 

£ 

tj: 

C 03 
> > 
rt > 

Having 2 wives. 

Having more than 2 
wives. 

tfl 

0 

> 

* j 

N 

’> 

d 

Having more than 2 
wives. 

I laving 2 wives. 

Having more than 2 
wives. 

Having 2 wives. 

c 

H 

c 

c 

.5 

>.> 

-r 

Having 2 wives. 

Haying more than 2 
wives. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 


11 

12 

13 

Thakar ... ... 


7* 


71 










Thathiar ... 


C 

I ' 

6 

I 





... 

... 



'lhavt 


7 

1 1 

7 

1 





... 

... 



Thori ... 


14 


M 






,, 




Tuba 


4 

c. 






1 4 

•*« 



Turk ... ... 


n 

I 







1 

I 



V( ma 


5S 

... 







t l 

1 




Native Christian 

Otheis 


iS 

4 

... 

3 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 


18 

... 


Grand total, column 3 (509), includes 456 men having 


>0 » j> 49 sj a 

>1 iy 2 ,, ,, 


yy 


y> yy 


2 ,, 


yy 


3 wives. 

4 

5 ,, 


Subsidiary Table XVlIl . — Polyandry in Kangra, Ravoalpindi and the Native State of Bashahr, 


Caste. 

Kangra and Rawalpindi. 

Bashahr State. 

WTimen having 2 husbands. 

(/ 

TU 

rj 

cn 

U 

5 

0 

0 

'U 

iT 

3 

bu 

.c 

*> 

rt 

c 

0 

e 

0 

C 

rj 

3 

10 

bn 

ci 

c 

0 

P 

0 

Women having 6 husbands. 

0 

Women having 2 husbands. 

Women having 3 husbands. 

Women having 4 husbands. 

Women having 5 husbands. j 

Women having 6 husbands. 

Total. 

• 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

1 

I 1 Brahman 


3 


»•. 


• *t 

3 

96 

7 

... 



103 

2 1 Oagi and Kch 

ft ■ t 

I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

176 

48 

16 

7 


247 

3 1 Jad (Buddhist) ... .•» 

1 •t 

... 



... 

• ftft 

... 

7 

•*. 

2 

2 

ft«« 

II 

4 j Julaha (.n Rawalpindi only) ,,, 


2 

i 

i 

... 

... ' 

'•ft 

2 

... 

* ftft 

• ft* 

... 

• ft • 

... 

5 1 Kanets 


54 

I ^8 

ro ! 

2 ' 

I 

85 

521 

173 

68 

42 


804 

6 ' Lobar ... ... 

! 


2 

1 

... 


... 

3 

29 

... 

... 

I 

ft ft « 

30 

7 i Mochi (in Rawalpindi only) 


2 

... 

1 

... 1 

1 



2 

... 

• •ft 

... 


ftftft 

••1 

8 '' Qureshi (in Rawalpindi only) ... 

• •• 

I 

... 


- 


1 

... 

ftftft 


... 



g , Rajput 

• ft* 

3 

* 

... 

... 

«•« 

4 

13 

•** 

... 



13 

10 ' Thakar 

• ft « 

... 

• •ft 


1 

... 

I 

• •• 

• ftt 

»c. 

• • • 


••ft 

11 1 Tarkhan ... ... 

i 


! 

1 


... 1 


1 *** 

23 

9 

... 

1*. 


32 

' Total 

- 

j 68 

22 

10 

i 

3, 

1 

: ^ 

102*‘ 

865 

237 

86 

52 

i *** 

1,240 
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♦ i.f.j 97 in Kangra, and 5 in Rawalpindi as noted in column i 


CHAPTER V. 

Education. 

1. The Statistics of Literacy. — The statistics of literacy obtained at 
the recent Census are of exceptional interest, having been compiled on an entirely 
new plan. In 1881 each person was recorded as (i) “ learning,” that is to say, as 
under instruction, or (ii) as able to read and write, or (iii) as illiterate. In 1891 

Table c, Voi. Ill, Census Report, ,892. the saine rule was laid down, but literacy 

in hnglish was further separately tabulated. 
On the present occasion the languages in which each person was literate, 
those which he or she could both read and write were recorded ; but, on the other 
hand, no distinction was made between those learning ’’ or under instruction, 
and those who were literate. In other words, no attempt was made to record 
the degree of literacy. It will be clear that the Census agency could hardly 
undertake to examine into people’s linguistic attainments, and in several langu- 
or rather characters, examinations are not held by any authority. It was 
therefore judged better to record the languages known as stated by each person 
and not to confine the returns to those who had passed a qualifying examination 
by a certain standard. Hence by “ literate ” in the returns of the present 
Census is meant a , person who considers him or herself literate, i.e.y able to 
read or write, and literacy includes every degree of proficiency. 

The meaning of the term language — By the term language was 
meant not merely every distinct tongue, such as Arabic or German, but also 
every different character, such as Gurmukhi, the sacred character of the 
Sikhs : Lande or Kirarki, the commercial script which has chiefly local forms in 
the Punjab alone: and the character in use in the ancient Hindu settlements in 
the Punjab Himalayas, which also has certain local variations, and which is 
usually termed Tankri, though that name is also applied to the commercial scripts 
of the plains. These scripts will be described later, but in the meantime it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the term literacy is not confined to proficiency 
in the official languages, but includes ability to read and write the rude alpha- 
bets in popular use. 

2. The value of the Census returns, — No attempt will be made here 
to compare the data obtained in the Census with the statistics of the Education 
Department. The former comprehend literacy of a kind of which that Depart- 
ment takes no cognizance, and of which it could furnish no statistics ; and, on the 
other hand, the Census returns are doubtless imperfect, because the enumerating 
staff, having no standard to guide them, had to use their own judgment as to 
whether a person who could read and write but indifferently well was literate 
within the meaning of the instructions, or not. The tendency apparently was 
to record mere beginners as illiterate, because, in this as in other matters, 
the instructions issued for the recent Census were read in the light of those 
issued on previous occasions ; and, as the rule to record those under instruction 
was omitted, it was inferred that ^Hearners^^ were not to be recorded. Again, as 
Government does not, as a rule, teach Lande or Tankri, it was at first imagined 
that literacy in those characters did not count for Census purposes, though 
the omissions in the final record, due to this misconception, must have been 
comparatively few. Briefly, it may be said that the figures for literacy generally 
rather underestimate than overstate the numbers literate, especially in the case 
of the popular scripts, and in the school-going ages. On the other hand, the 
rule that only those who can both read ajid write should be deemed literate may 
occasionally have been disregarded, especially in the case of women, who often 
learn to read Arabic, Gurmukhi and other characters, because they are used in 
religious books, though they do not learn to write. 

3. Literacy by religions, British Territory. — Taking the British Districts 
first, we find that according to the returns the most highly educated community 
is that of the Parsis, three-fifths of whom are literate. Among Christians only 
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Chapter 


Literates in British Territo'ty. 


34,017 are literate, or less than half. Of 10,956 Christians between the 

" . ages of 10 and 20, only 

4,448 are returned as 
literate. In the other re- 
ligions the proportions are 
those given in the margin, 
and taking the population 
of all religions we find that 
out of nearly twenty-two 
and a half million souls, 
over 857,000, or one in 
twenty- six are literate. 


Jains 

Buddhists 

Sikhs 

Hindus 

Mohammadans 



(The Sikhs being slightly in advance of the Hindus.) 


Jams 

Buddhists 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Mohammadans 



AH ages. 

Adults 
(over 20). 

>«4 


I in 4 

I in 3 

... 


I in 25 ; 

I in 16 1 

... 

... 

I in 27 

I in 19 


... 

I in 44 

' I in 30 i 



I in gS 

I in 70 1 


Native States. The population of the Native States is not so advanced. 
Out of some 4,425,000 souls, 1 19,560, or only one in thirty-seven are returned 
as literate, the most highly educated communities being the Christians and 
Pars'.s. The former are in the Native States mainlv Europeans or persons uho 

have had an English edu- 
cation, and form a small 
community of only 780 
souls, while the Parsis 
number only 32, The 
other religions show the 
proportions given in the 

order of loerit The JaiCslTanddar® airead ''orthe“other 

reogrons, rvhde Buddh.sm takes second place. Sikhism, rvhich has borrowed 
nwch from Buddhistrc ideas, should have taken a better position, but in the 
Native States the Syhs appear to be far behind the Hindus in education 
The Mohammadans, despite thetr literary activity, are, as a body, exceedingly 
backward, m both instances. ^ 

4. Comparison with the returns of iSgi.-For the reasons already 
noted the present figures undoubtedly exclude many learners. If we assume 

that no learners are now 

included in our figures for 
literates, we could infer 
that there had been great 
progress in British Terri- 
tory, but marked retro- 
gression in the Native 
States. But we cannot 
make that assumption, 
and assuming that the 
majority of the learners 
have still been returned 
as literate we find that 
there has been some 
advance in British Dis- 
tricts, while in the Native 
States education is far 
more backward than it 
was ten years ago. The 
figures in the marginal 
table show that in British 
Territory we have now 
162,955 more literates 


Bkitish Territory. 
H'HmUS 
Sikhs 
Jans 
Buddhisms 
M' Mvupmadans 
Chriatiaiis ... 

Total British Territory 

N \TivE States. 
Hindu 3 
Sikns 
Jams 
Parsis 

Mohammadans 
Christians ... 

Bu'UVr.ijts ... 

Orhers 

Total Native States 


1S91. 

Propor- 
tion of 
literates, 
1891. 

Total 

literates 

1901. 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

of 

literates. 

Learn* 

ing. 

Literate. 

90,755 

ij,d50 

I .^50 
45 
65,562 

4 975 

433 753 
72 776 
10,363 
335 

147. 177 
-9470 

I in 18 

I in 19 

1 in 4 

I in 17 

I in 79 
3105 

512,207 

104,593 

11,757 

481 

193,308 

34,017 

+78 454 ‘ 
4-32,217 I 
4 - 1 394 

4 i 4 b|i 

4 - 4 o 43 Li 

+4,547 

166 683 

694 147 

1 I in 30 

Si 7. 103 

+ lti2 956 

S 5'^5 

i 97 122 

I In 25 

1 

S9 041 

i 

i -71S1': 

S 5 '' 

12 231 

, I in 39 

I 3'-152 

+ 1.221, 

b2 

1 L 459 

I in 4 


i + 164 

4 

40 

3 ’n 5 1 

22 

I — 18 , 

4 d 52 

i4,iSS 

I ir 99 

i 3 ,S?u 

- 3 ''h 

50 

191 

5 in 9 

521 

1 4-331' 

J 

... 

... 

III ' 

4 - 11 , 


5 I 

... 

10 ' 

i 

13779 

125.236 : 

I in 34 

1 1 5, 5^0 

-s 676 ' 

1 , 


to set off, against 166,683 learners in 1S91, while ♦he^Native'‘smfp 
5,676 fewer literates, or, adding the 13,779 learners V , So? n ""T" 
19.455 fewer learners and literates combined than in 1001 ^ 

factory result the Sikh figures are an exception, for the Sikhs in ^ 
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return ! 8,567 more literates, including learners so returned, than in l8gi and 
show a substantial advance also in the Native States. The Hindus are pracri- 
cally stationary in British Territory and retrograde in the Native States, while 
the Mohammadans appear to be retrogressing in both, for they return 19,431 
fewer literates, including learners, than in ibgi. 


This condition of affairs in Native States Territory merits further notice, 
as nc educational statistics are available in this case. It appears that in British 
Territory, ol the population aged 15 — 20, i in 19 is returned as literate, whereas 
In Native States the ratio is only i in 29, sc that at the age when secondary 
education is being imparted the States seem to be behind-hand, but it must be 
borne in mind that from the ruling chiefs doAvnwards, many of their younger 
men are being educated in sciuolsand colleges in British 1 erritory. How far the 
decrease in the numbers of educated people in the States is due to an increasing 
tendency on the part of educated men in the Native States to seek their fortunes 
in the British services or in trade In the British towns I cannot say, but it is 
not impossible that the superior advantages of service under the Crown and the 
greater scope afforded to enterprise in British Territory are attracting more and 

Female literates (and Icarne-'s, 1S91) in Native States. mOre SOmC of thc bcst 

elements in the Native 
States. This suggestion 
is borne out by the fact 
that the number of literate 
females in the Native 
States has actually risen 
since 1891, and this in 
spite of a decrease in 
the number of IMoharnmadan females returned as literate. 


1 

igoi. 

1891. 


AM religions .. 

2 ,QOO 

2.375 i 

HlhdUa ... 

1 , 5^1 i 

1,274 ' 

SiKhs ... ,,, ... 

: 543 1 

3 Sj , 

MohammaMans 

' 54S 1 

1 

6.5 , 


MultHn ... 





loi 

Jhang 





97 

Dera Ismail Khan 





92 

Rawalpindi 





Q 2 

Jhelum 





52 

Ludhiana ... 

... 




82 

Hazaia ,,, 

... 

... 



35 

Kurram ... 





b3 


5. Literacy by Districts and States. — Taking males only, the proportion 

„ of literates to the total 

bubsidiary lable V. i • i 

population does not vary 

in the different Districts and States as much as one might have anticipated, 
as it only ranges from per tudle in Kurram to loi in Multan, which appears 
to have the most generally literate population in these Provinces. That this is 

Literates per 1,000 males. " duC altogether tO 3 

numerous literate popu- 
lation in Multan town and 
cantonment is evident 
from the fact that Jhang 
also contains a high pro- 
portion of literate males, 
and indeed the Districts of the South-West generally have a good proportion of 
literates. Of the Natural Divisions the Indo-fPingetic Plain is distinctly behind 
the rest of these Provinces, for, though it includes the cities of Delhi, Lahore and 
Amritsar, it has only 6o male literates per millc as against 66 in the Himalayan 
and Sub-Himalayan and 70 in the North-West Dry Area. This is possibly due 
to the system of caste which practically forbids the lower classes to accept edu- 
cation, wTereas in the South-West and trans- Indus there is no such restriction. 
It is precisely the same With female education, for, in spite of such exceptiens 
as Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Ludhiana and Gujranwala, which return over 4 
literate females per miile^ female education in t!ie Indo-Gangetic Plain is back- 
ward, while it is compara- 
tively most advanced in 
the North-West Dry Area. 
Yet so few are the literates 
among females that only 
the nine marginally noted 
Districts return five or 
more literates per rnilic. 
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Literates per 

Peshawar 

000 females. 


9 6 

Rawa'pindi ... 

... . . 


89 

Simla, etc. .... 



ss 

Lahore ... 

... 


7 2 

Shahpur ... ... 



7* 

Delhi ... 



58 

Amritsar 



5 3 

Jhang 



5*2 

Dera Ismail Khan 

... 


5' 
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Progress in Literacy. — The Suh-HImalayan area shows the greatest 

advance in lite-'acy, yet it 


Increase or decrease in literates per 'mile since 1S91. 


1 

District.. 

Male. 

1 

1 Female. 

Jrelum .*• 




+ 26*4 

+ 2*1 

Multan 



... 

+ 26*1 

+ rS 

Jhang 

... 

... 


+ 25 3 

+ 4 ’ 

Barnu 

... 

... 


, + 23 S 

+ 17 

Dera Ismail Khan 

... 



j + 23’ 5 

+ 4 

Kohat 




1 4. 23* 

+ r6 

LoL.lru ... 




1 4- I0‘6 

' + 1* 

Miller KotlcL ... 




1 +195 

, + I’S 

Hazara 




- 54 

1 + -5 ' 

Mandi and Sukei 




— 53 

— -4 1 

Patiala. 

... 

••1 

••• 

— 105 

: + '6 j 


Subsidiary Tanle V. 


only returns g'8 per mille 
more male literates than 
in 189T. The most pro- 
gressive Districts are 
noted in the margin, to- 
gether with the three 
which have retrogressed 
most. It is noteworthy 
that only two States show 
an actual falling off in 
the ratio of literates since 
1881, vis., Patiala (to 
per viille) and Dujana 
(r6 per miile). 


7. The Provincial Vernaculars. — In the Census instructions the term 
‘ language ’ was used, loosely, for ‘ scripts ’ like Gurmukhi, Landa and Tankri, 
which are in reality not ‘ languages ’ at all, as they are not spoken dialects or 
tongues, but systems of writing. The term ‘ written character ’ would have been 
better. Nevertheless the data obtained are probably fairly accurate, as the in- 
tention of the rule was generally grasped. They illustrate, though only imper- 
fectly, the extremes to which variations in usage are carried in this part of India. 
Just — as we shall see in the next chapter on language — as there is a tendency 
for each religion and for each trade-guild to develope a sacred dialect or a com- 
mercial argot of its own, so the main religions and the literate castes appear to 
evolve more or less consciously distinctive scripts. 


At the same time we must carefully distinguish between the written script 
and the spoken language. It is characteristic of Indian society, in these Provinces 
that there should be a good deal of cross-division in this respect. Thus 
Gurmukhi is not necessarily the character in which Punjabi is written, nor would 
a person (for example an .^rora woman in Bahawalpur) who writes Gurmukhi 
and nothing else necessarily speak Punjabi. The holy Granths of the Sikhs are 

Be.me’5 Comparative Grammar, IntroductLm, ^ImOSt entirely in the Gurmukhi 

pnee g4. character, hut their language is the old 

Trumpp's Adi Granth, Introduction, page cxxv. TrUmpp desig- 

nated it. 


Gurmukhi. — Like Sanskrit, Gurmukhi was essentially a sacred script. 
Adopted, by altering the signilicance of certain letters in the Devanagri alphabet, 

modifying the forms of most of the remain- 
der and reducing the number of charac- 
ters from the 52, or hai.van-akhri, of the 
Sanskrit, to ,-^5 (whence the term painti 
applied to the Gurmukhi alphabet), the 
Sikh Gurus appear to have consciously 
invented a new script for their religion.* 


* But Dr. Trumpp rjonsiders that th'* Gurmukhi 
letters were in use before the Sikh Gurus and n _>t 
invented by them. Curu An, ad received the 
janarr 'Patri of Guru Nanak written in shastri, ani 
bO a Mckha Khatri had to be sent for to tran'^li* 
terate it into Gurmukhi. The notice is certainty 

curious. 

Introduction to the Adi Granth, page xlviil, 
note 5. 


Mahajani, Hindi, Landa, Munda, Tankri, Kirarki, or Rori.— Landa, 

literally the docked or tailless script, is the term most commonly applied to the 
various forms of commercial script in use in these Provinces. It is taught, by 
padhas, in a sort of nursery rhyme, of which the following is the Rohtak ver- 
sion ; — 


I. K, Kakka re Kewalia. 

3. G. Gagga Jori ga 

5. A Age nanna motkra. 

6, Ch, Cham chirc ki chaen chaen. 
J jiwal banya. 

10. A Age nanna pakri. 


2 . Kh, Khakha ghuncli chiria. 

4. Gh. Ghagga ji ka lotkra. 

7 Chh Chhachha bandha potla. 
Cj, Jh, Jhajja jhar ki lakri 
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1 1. T. Tatte se tut ge. 

13. D. Dadda gode ganth. 

15. R. Rane pa pirane. 

16. T, Tatte se takhl'^^. 

18. D. Datta diwati diwatye. 

20. A. Age nanna hore ja. 

21. P. Pappe se paothe 

23. B. Babba bari baiogna. 
25. M. Mamma lekam sar ka. 
27. L. Lala tap suhali ke. 

29. S. Sasse satam ke. 

31. A. Are gare posti. 

33. Ai. Ai re do bhai re. 

35. U. Uka munh ju de. 


12. Th Thattha tliok bhiraiyan 
14 I)h Dhai’ha dhukar puchhri. 
17. Th. Thathe chabawr^n baklc 
19. Dh. Uhadha dhan chahon ja 

22. Ph Pbaphyan ke phate pa. 
24. Bh. Rhabba mun]Ii kalar ka 
26. R. Kara karain katara. 

28. A. Awa tale binduli. 

30. 11. tiaha har ke nam le. 

32. R. Rale bindi rale. 

34. I. ikri men tikri. 

36. A. A pani pya dc. 


it will be seen that there are 36 rhymed lines, but only 33 letters, a lon*^ 
being repeated four times (Nos. 5, 10, 20 and 36), and Nos. 5 and 10 being of the 
same shape. The rs, Nos. 31 and 32, are both hard and ‘ have very nearly the 
same sound/ but their shapes are quite different. The rhymes are mostly un- 
intelligible now, but several clearly refer to the form of the letter. Thus No. 2 
is in the form of a knot {^hiindi)^ No, 7 is a bundle {potla), No 9 is like a 
thornbush ( ; 7 mr), No. 14 has a tail {puchhri), No. iS resembles a lamp {diicatPj. 
No. 23 is like the baingan plant. 

Tankri or Tankre. — This term appears to be used of two distinct charac- 
ters — (i) the Tankri* of the Eastern Himalayas, and (li) the commerc’al script cf 
the plains. The Hill Tankri is also known in Hoshiarpur as Pahari, as distinguished 
from the Lande. It has numerous local variants, the most highly elaborated 
being that of Suket and the rudest that of Sirmur, 

The Tankre of the plains is practically the same as the I.ande — indeed 
the terms are said to be used indiscriminately in Attock. In Delhi there are two 
local variants, and a third, said to be used by Punjabi Mohammadan merchants, 
which is quite different to the other two. 

Sitdi, — The Suds, as a caste, appear to have a kind of caste-script of their 
own, at least in Simla, just as the Bhabras in the South-West of the Province 
have a special written character. 


Hindi. — There is a common saying that * Hindi barah kolien hadalii haV 
or Hhe Hindi writing changes every 12 miles/ and the result is that the writing 
of one tract is unintelligible in another even a few miles away. Thus in the 
Lahore District there are at least three types, one in use in Lahore and Kasur, 
another in Chunian and a third in Sharakpur Tahsil. In Ludhiana the character 
used in the District is called mahajani, the form in use across the Sutlej being 
distinguished as Lahorl. In Dera Ghazi Khan there are three distinct varieties, 

(i) in use at Vehowa and Sanghar, (li) used in Jampur and Rajanpur, and (i/i) 
used in Dera Ghazi Khan. In Bahawalpur, which lies on the borders of Sindh, 
Rajputana and the Punjab, there is a bewildering variety of written characters 
which illustrates the tendency of each trading-caste to evolve its own type. 
There are (?) a Siri-de-akhar, with a sub-variety called Sidhu or Kharori akhar, 

(ii) the Puchwale or Uch-ki-akhar, first used at Uch, (in) the Shikarpuri cr 
Sindhi, chiefly used by Sindhi Aroras, who are becoming important in the State, 
(^y) the Satatmi or Multani used bv the Khatris and Kirars of the Lbha tract, 
(2;) the Marwari or Bhabri of the Bhabras. (zd) the Shastii, the character used 
by Brahmans, and, curiously enough, by Hindu goldsmiths ; (z/ii) the Guzerati 
akhar, (viii) the Lande, used by Punjab traders settled in the State, (ix) the 
Nagri akhar, also called butti (or naked), shastri used by the Ubha Kirars, 
(x) the Tankri or Takri used in the Ubha villages, and (xi) numerous varieties 
of the Karki or Kirakki used by village shop-keepers, so diverse that the 
accounts of one village are not intelligible in another, and so vague that ' Takt i 
bana-ghtn-aya^ (lit: he has written his accounts in Takii) means ^ he has 
fudged his accounts.* It is notewoithy also that Gurmukhi, used by the Sikhs 
and the pttjaris of the dharvisalas In this State, is extending, and that some of 
the women of the Kiiar families now read and write it. 


♦ Thakuri is not, I think, the term for any character. Tank, i womA 


not appear to be cerived tTom Thakur. 
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Not only do these local variations make the Mahajani Hindi a kind of 
cryptogram to outsiders, but the absence of vowel points renders it often a puzzle 
to one’s correspondents and many amusing stories illustrate this. Thus a man 
once wrote home: — ‘ kari hech-kar-mnamala ada kar-dena \ or * sell timber to 
pav the revenue/ but knri was read for kari^ and his daughter was sold. Once 
too a merchant wrote from Delhi: — ‘ Delhi pahunch-kar hit liie^ — ‘ We reached 
Delhi and were plundered/ This was read iote lite^ ‘on reaching Delhi we 
purchased pots/ 

Tibetan,— -There are two scripts in use, the one called BhumI being used 
for the Buddhist religious books. This is generally learnt by the Kanawar people, 
even by the women. The other is known as Thai and is used by the trading 
classes in Tibet and Upper Kanawar for commercial purposes. In their 
knowledge of the sacred character the Buddhist women strikingly resemble those 
of the Sikhs, who frequently learn to at least read Gurrnukhi, 

8. Literacy in Provincial Vernaculars. — The figures in Table VIII of 
Part II require some explanation. A very considerable number of literates 
returned themselves as knowing how to read and write two or more languages 
and in such cases each language returned has been shown. Thus, if 
was literate in Urdu, Hindi and Pashto, he was first tabulated as literate, 
as literate in each of those three languages, so that he appears in columns 5, 1 1, 14 
and 20 of the Table. In tabulating this principle was observed consistently 
throughout. I shall return to the data for literacy in more than one language 
presently, after discussing the figures for literacy in the Provincial Vernaculars 
as they stand. 

the Native States, 
vernaculars are 
returned in the order 
shown in the margin, Urdu 
being the most generally 
figures, 


a person 
and then 


It may first be noted that in 

both 

Provinces, ii 


Vernacular. 


Persons ; 

Lkerates 



97 ^, ^^3 Ii 

Urdu ... 



367,871 1 

Lande 



24^.843 1, 

^ nirmukhi 



s 168,116 i| 

H not 



1 147.954 !; 

(Engdish ... 



98,831) 

Tankri 



30,072 

Tibetan ... 



I 018 

Pashto 



j 696 1 


these 


These 


known. 

however, require some 
modification. Under Hindi 
and Tankri considerable 
numbers who really use 
Mahajani or Lande have 
undoubtedly been returned, 
but. on the other hand, no less than 39,523 souls (including 1,567 females) have 
been returned as knowing Sanskrit, by which must in many, if not in most, cases 
be understood the Shastri or Devanagri which should have been returned as 

extent to which the 
official and literary 


Hindi. However, the figures give a very fair idea of the 
indigenous scripts have been retained side by side with the 
Urdu and English. 

It would be of little Interest in discussing the data to 
British and Native States Territory, but the figures for each 
Amongst Hindus Lande is far more widely known tlian Urdu 

Gurrnukhi 


Hindu literates. 

Total 
Lande 
Urdu ... 
Hi .di 
Gurn-itikhi 


Co2,i4S 
218 :-o2 
162,001 
134 ^^2 
S 1 ,607 


distinguish between 
religion merit notice, 
or Hindi, and 
is returned by 
81,607 souls, of whom 
8,213 are females, showing 
the extent of the induence 
of the ‘ Sikh ’ sacred writ- 
ings amongst the Idindus. 
The Tankri script is virtually confined to the Hindus, amongst whom are also 
to be found most of those who use the Hindi or Lande, Tib^an is also returned 
by nearly 400 Hindus, who are probably recent converts from Buddhism. 

Amongst the Sikhs Gurrnukhi is the most used script, but considerable 

numbers use the Hindu 
commercial characters, as 
do many of the Moham- 
3 J 9 S madans, among whom 
Urdu is, however, by far 


Sikh 1 terates. 
Tot.al .♦ 
Gurmukhi 
Urdu 
L^nde 
Hindi ., 


115 445 

53.55^ 

31,027 

12,860 

^>073 


Mohimmadan literates. 

Total ... 207.188 

LTdu ... 166,210 

Lande ... 5-79' 

Hindi 


the language most usually returned, 

s68 ^ 



V 


Literacy in English. 


[ Punjab, 1901, 


Amongst the Buddhists Tibetan is practically the only language known. 
It is returned by 579 persons, including 32 women, and only 8 persons know 
Urdu or Hindi. 


The trading community of the Jains uses chiefly Lande, 


returning 


8,163 


Multiple Literacy. 
people who can write more than one 


A striking 


(8,099 males and 64 females), but Hindi is returned by 3,247 and Urdu by 2,980 
persons. Gurmukhi (82^ Tibetan (27) and Tankri (33) are also returned. 231 
Jains, including 34 females, returned Sanskrit. 

feature of the returns is the number of 
language. The Provincial scripts are no 
o, TT doubt very diverse, but all are based on 

the same phonetic system, so that a man 
who has mastered one script probably finds it easy to learn a second or even a 
third. The uncertainty of the English system of phonetics is doubtless a great 
obstacle to the increase of literacy in English, as it cannot be learned without a 
teacher. 


Of the total literate in English nearly two-thirds, or 63,171, also know Urdu 
and, if we exclude the Christians, it is quite the exception for an educated native 
to know English and not know Urdu. Further the scientific phonetic system of the 
oriental scripts enables a person who has once mastered the Sanskrit character to 
acquire Hindi and its allied scripts, while anyone who has learnt the Arabic alpha- 
bet can learn to read and write Persian, Urdu, etc., with little difficulty. Hence 
we find that while Christians are rarely literate in more than one language, Hindus 

who have acquired Urdu 
can very often read and 
write at least one other 
language, while in the case 
of one who is highly edu- 
cated enough to have 
learnt English and Urdu 
there is an equal chance 
that he will als a know a 
third language or script. 

At the recent Census the rule laid down was that all the languages in which 


Hindus literate in Urdu 

125.399 

1 

Hindus literate in English 

41,309 : 

And also in Hindi 

11,823 

And also in Urdu 

36,602 . 

„ in Gurmukhi 

7,291 

,, in Hindi 

6 . 7 S '5 

„ in Lande 

13-560 

,, in Gurmukhi 

3,042 

in Persian ... 

10,831 

,, in Lande 

1.623 ' 


, in Sanskrit 

3.437 



,, in Persian 

11 , 3^9 



Total 

62,779 


best-known language being 
ingenuity 


our 


entered 
to show 


a person was literate should be recorded, the 
first. In tabulation however it was found to be beyond 
literacy in more than two languages or to exhibit the best-known lan_ 
an intelligible form, and we had to be content to show literacy in two scripts. 

9. Literacy in English. — -The figures for literacy in English arc of special 


Literacy in English. 


interest and the actual 


British Territory. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 

Females, j 
! 

Hindus ... 


36,84s 

36518 

1 

327 ,i 

Sikhs 

... 

5.141 

5.118 

23 i 

Jains 


800 

792 

8 ’ 

Parsis 

••• 

282 

221 

61 ' 

Mohammadans ... 


17,116 

16,929 

.87 

Christians 


31,116 

24,471 

1 6645 

Total British Territory 

... 

9L3*3 

84.061 

7,25’ 

_ - 





Native States. 

Persons. 

! Males. 

Females. 

Hindus 


4464 

! 4-446 

18 

Sikhs 


748 

1 736 

12 

Jains ••• 


89 

74 

*5 

Parsis 


22 

21 

I 

Mohammadans ... 


1,746 

1,639 

107 

Christians 


449 

260 

189 

Total Native States 


7.518 

7, >76 

342 


figures are given in the 
margin. Of the total liter- 
ates in both Provinces just 
over I in 10 knows English, 
but the ratio falls to 1 in 
II amongst Moham- 
madans, i in 14 amongst 
Hindus and to i in 20 
amongst Sikhs, in British 
Territory alone, while it is 
still lower in the Native 
States. 


Progress in English Education . — Taking the figures as they stand we find 
that, amongst males only, the number literates in English is 63 in 10,000 as 
against 30 in 10,000 in 1891, or in other words the proportion has more than 
doubled. The increase is 33 in 10,000 in British Territory as against 23 in the 
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Rawalpindi ... 



Number of literates in 
English in lo.ooo 
of the population. 
19*4 

Lahore 

... 

... 

I 9 ‘i 

Delhi 

... 

... 

I 4‘4 

Peshawar 

... 


115 

Ambala 


... 

... iro 

Simla— and States 

... 

... 

... 10*2 


Subsidiary Tablei V and VI. 


Native States. In only six Districts does the percentage even now exceed 

!o per 10,000, and nowhere 
is it over 20, and in these 
Districts the comparatively 
high ratio is clearly due 
to the numbers of the 
European population. In 
Amritsar, with a large 
commercial city, but no 

military cantonment, and only a small European community the ratio is only 6’4 
in 10,000. With such small numbers it is hardly worth while to discuss the Dis- 
trict figures, but it may be noted that progress has been greatest in the first three 
of the six Districts above mentioned. 

10. Female education. — In every 10,000 of the population there are 
only 15 females who can read and write, or to take the female population alone, 
there are in every 10,000 females less than 34 who are literate in that sense. 
Women however often learn to read, and as our returns only include those who 
can also write, these figures make the female population appear somewhat more 
Ignorant than it really is. Nevertheless the figures show how backward female 
education is, but there has been considerable progress since 1881 for the number 
of literates then was 9 in 10,000 females, whereas now it is 34, or nearly four times 

as many, and since 1891 it has more than 
doubled. In English indeed the pro- 
gress made has been much slower, for ten years ago 4 in 10,000 knew English, 
and the present figure is only 6. It follows then that female education is only 
making headway in the indigenous languages. 

Its character . — If we take the actual numbers returned It will be found 
that out of 42,432 literate females in these Provinces, 7,831 are Christians, and 
of these again 6,834 know English. Thus there are only 34,601 literate non- 
Christian females, and of these only 760 can read and write English, the 
remainder being literate in Provincial vernaculars, so that if we exclude the 
Christian literacy in English is a negligeable quantity amongst females. 

By religion . — Taking the figures for each religion we find that they stand 

in order of merit as given 
in the first column in the 
margin. And if we take the 
female population alone 
we shall find that the 
order of merit is the same, 
but that amongst the 
Sikh women are far more 
frequently literate, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, 
than the Hindus. Indeed 
it is the comparatively 
large number of female 
literates among the Sikhs 
which makes them a slightly better educated community than the Hindus, in 
British Territory, for if we exclude females we find that the Hindu males are 
just a shade ahead of the Sikhs. 

In the Provincial Vernaculars.— h.ao'CnQX point of interest is brought out 
by the data for literacy in the Provincial vernaculars. Hindu females usually 



Literate females in 10,000 : 


of the total 

of the female 


population. 

population. 

Jains ... ••• 

81 

J 74 

Buddhists ... ... j 

49 

96 

Sikhs 

31 

72 

Hindus •». 

*7 

37 

All religions ... ... 

15 

34 

Mohamtnadans 

7 

>S 

Sub-Table I. 


! 


Fentalt literates per io,COo each •vernacular. 





Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Gurmukhi *«• 



4,367 

9 j 13 ^ 

Hindi ••• 


... 

2,667 

294 

Urdu *.» 



754 

354 

Mahajani ••• 


••• 

959 

110 

(English 



184 

1 

S* 

1 


Moham* 

madans. 


47 

52 

5>263 

44 

293) 


Subsidiary Table I, columns 8—23. 

chiefly no doubt Arabic and Persian.’ 
270 


learn Gurmukhi, but con- 
siderable numbers also 
learn Hindi or Mahajani 
and even Urdu. Sikh 
females however seldom 
learn any language but 
Gurmukhi. Mohamma- 
dan females learn mainly 
Urdu but 4,247 in io,ooo 
literates of the sex are, 
literate in ‘other languages. 



V 


Vernacular Literature. 


[ Punjab, 1501. 


II. Literature. — The Subsidiary Table III, appended to the next chapter, 
shows the books published in each language during the past decade, but I notice 
it here because it shows rather the books published in the different written char- 
acters, and illustrates not so much the polyglot character of the Punjab popula- 
tion as the diversity of the scripts to which its literate members are subject. To 
acquire an intimate knowledge of Panjabi literature one would have to learn to 
read Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi, Mahajani and their variants, in addition to 
learning the various languages and their dialects. For example, we find Urdu 
books published in four written characters, Persian, Nagri, Roman and Gurmukhi, 
and Punjabi in eight, including these four, and Sindhi, Mahajani, Lande and 
Arabic. On the other hand, we have Hindi and Sindhi books printed in Gurmukhi. 
Of the written languages Urdu is the favourite, some 47 per cent, of the books 
published being in that tongue. Panjabi comes next with about 20 per cent., 
then English with nearly 7 percent., and Hindi with 4 per cent, of the published 
works. The subjects covered by those books, which are those registered under 
the Act (XXV of 1867), are of very different degrees of importance. A large 
proportion of the works are educational, and this especially applies to the English 
and Urdu publications. Taking the essentially indigenous books in Panjabi, 
Persian, Hindi and Sindhi one is struck by the number of works on poetry and 
religion. As a rule the literary activity of the Mohammadan writers is centred 
on religious works, and Islam usually publishes each year more books on religious 
questions than all the other religions put together. The books in Panjabi are 
mainly poetical, as are those in Hindi and Sindhi. It is a little disappointing to 
find that the literary efforts of Hinduism are limited, for the most part, to mere 
recensions of the older works on mythology and legend, or to controversial works 
on social questions, such as infant marriage, widow remarriage and the like. The 
Sikhs, in proportion to their numbers, show greater activity, and there has been a 
strong separatist movement in the past decade advocating the abandonment of 
Hindu customs. 
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Subsidiary Table U. — Double Literacy. 


Double Literacy. 
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Census Report.] 


Education by Districts. 


Chapter 


Sl'BSIDIAUY-Tablk III , — Education by a'y,e, sex and Natural Divisions. Districts and States. {All religions). » 


LIIF.R.ATE PER !,ooo. 


Natural Division, Distiict and State. 

All .vGLS. 

0 - 

10 . 

10 — 15 . 

15“ 

10 

20 and over. 


Persons. 
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Males. 

Females. 

MaKv. 

Fema'es j 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

■ ^ r ■ " 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

Total for both Provinces ... 
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3* ‘‘3 

64-4 

3-4 

4 5 

*9 

45 9 

47 

819 

e 3 

95*8 
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British Territory • 












(ii including IN’orrli-West 


67 6 

3 3 

5- 

1 - 

50‘ 

54 

S7 9 

7- 

100 6 

4*6 

Frontier Province. 












(ii) excluding iN’orth-West 
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87 9 
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Ifative states 
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72 6 
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46 
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1 1 ■ I 
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f 1 ‘ I 
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2 8 

b 
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9 V 4 

3*7 
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5 7 ' 
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^7*S 
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■4 
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*9 
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3 
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b'3 
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^ J* 

'7 

d*4 

I n 

InL '7 

5*7 

1 1 1*2 

b*7 

107 *'" 

4* 

Rawalpindi 

3 > I 

r J* 

S 

b 4 

2 'S 

Jd'J 

I 3 '2 

I i.S'i 

»5*S 

135*1 

10*1 

Hazara 

; -t 

■7*2 

1*3 

2 i 

*1 

j -h 4 

'S 

49*7 

2*7 

5;’2 

1*9 

North-West Dry Area 


70 I 

3’y 

4*'- 


5^’’7 

O'l 

91*3 

7*5 

107*7 

4*6 

Montgomery 

3-3 6 

e.S'd 

.7*6 

3 

■b 

! ^3'2 

.!*-» 

CO *6 

S'(^ 

j 1 Ob *6 

4*4 

Shah pur 

4- b 

7^7 

7‘ 

3 2 

2*2 

' 7'* I 

^ t*9 

lOl 'J 

14 1 

I ioS *8 

b.9 

Mianvvali 

j - p 

1 ^7*3 

3*2 

1 ' R 

1 *3 

Cl 1 

()‘S 

00 7 

6*4 

i 100-5 

35 

Chenab Colony 


j 44-7 

* *4 

I '<» 

1 -X 

1 

20 ’ 

1'2 

50*9 

2 ’ 

71*4 

3*1 

Jhang ... ••• j 

j 5Vb 

I 97*1 

7 3 

5 9 

1*3 

cm; 

9'7 

131 . 

i'*3 

151*7 

5*6 

Alultan ... ! 


’ jo;*', 

3 7 

0 . 

•i 

So '5 

48 

1307 

6*4 

153 * 

4*6^ 

Baha'Jc'jl par ... . ’ 

20*2 

1 "0-9 

'5 

1 'S 

1 

31*9 

'6 

73*7 

*5 

70* 

*7 

Muzaffargaih ... ... i 

'’.on 


2 * 


*5 

j 27*1 

3*4 

03 ‘3 

3*9 

100‘'5 

2*4 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... ... ; 

37 4 

1 b4 0 

Z’l 

7' ) 

7) 

j 6 o'y 

3*7 

104*1 

3*9 

100*7 

3*6 

P/»sha\var .. ; 

39 b 

j bis 

</6 

1 3*9 

2 4 

30 ' I 

127 

74*1 

107 

ioi*g 

12*3 

Malakand, Dli, Swat and Chitral... | 

402 0 

1 4;nM b ; 

70 9 

... 

I 7 b 5 

1 240-4 

... 

242*7 


427*1 

62*5 

Kohat ... ... ; 

ai'b 

f 

2 'y 

4’5 

' 7 

i 3^*7 

3*S 

78- 

5*6 

114*2 

3*S 

Kurrum ... ... i 

iS b 

^ 33 '“ 

*9 

1*7 

■ 1 

i D*5 

1*0 

42*6 

1*1 

54 . 

1*3 

Bannu — 

41*2 

73 4 

2'3 

4*2 

*4 

1 4''7 

3d 

94*7 

4*4 

114*5 

3*1 

Dera Ismail Khan 

52 -S 

92-9 

4*9 

5*9 

F4 

i 

9*5 

125*9 

loS' 

141*1 

5*4 
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V English Education, [ Punjab, IQOI# 


Subsidiary Table IV . — English Education by age, sex and Nutural Divisions, Districts and Statei 

{All Eeligions). 


Literate per i.ooo- 


1 

Natural DivisJon, Dist- [ 
rict or State. | 

0 — 

10 

10 — 

1 

'' i 

) 

15 “ 

20 

20 and 

ever. j 

1 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LANGUAGE. 


BibliOgraphy.~The last decade has not been unfruitful in works which have done 
much to systematize our knowledge of the vernaculars of the Punjab. In 1895 some 
rough, but most instructive, notes on the Grammar of the language spoken in the Western 
Punjab, by the Reverend Trevor Bomford, ^ were published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. In 1896 Mr, A. H, Diack, CS., published his Kulu Dialect of Hindi.’' 
This was followed in 1898 by the Grammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi by the 
Honourable Mr. J. Wilson, C.S , C.S.l. The value of both these works is much increased 
by the addition of folk-songs, proverbs, etc., in the languages with which they deal. In 
1900 Dr. Jukes, M. R.C.S. of the Church Missionary Society, Dera Ghazi Khan, published 
a valuable Dictionary of the Jatki or Western Panjabi language. The late Mr. O’Brien, 
C. S., left some notes on the Kangra Dialects in manuscript and a Gadi Grammar, with 
folk-songs etc., in print, which have now been all published in the Kangra Gazetteer, revised 
edition. On the Sansi dialect some excellent notes by the Reverend T, Grahame Bailey 
B. D., M. A., Wazirabad, ^Yere published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. I, of 1901, pages 7 — 14. These have been re-printed separately, with notes by the same 
author on the Secret Words of the Qasais and Chuhras, and the Argot of Punjabi 
Gamblers. 

In Tibetan nothing seems to have been done in the Punjab, but the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in igoi published a Sketch of Ladakhi Giramiiiar by the Reverend A. H. 
Francke of the Moravian Mission at Leh, and a collection of Ladakhi Proverbs by the same 
author in In Pashto much has been done. In 1901 Captain Roos-Keppel 

published a useful Manual of Pashto, and in 1902 INIr. J. G. Lorimer, C.S., C.I.E., published 
his Grammar and Vocabulary of W azii'i Pashto, which contains more information than I 
could condense in this chapter. 

I. The classification of the Indian languages. — The Linguistic Survey 
of India has not yet reached the Punjab — though Pashto and the Iranian lang- 
uages (except Balochl) have been surveyed — but Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., who 
is in charge of the Survey, furnished the Census Commissioner with a classified 
index of Indian languages to which he prefixed a valuable introduction. The 
following pages would not have been written without this assistance and Dr. 
Grierson's classification has been rigidly adhered to throughout. 

In his index Dr. Grierson groups the Indian languages as follows : — 

(A) . Indo-European Family ; ) Iranian Branch. 

Aryan Sub- Family. ) Indian Branch. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

("Himalayan and trans-Himalayan 

1 Group. 

(B) . Munda Family. -{ Naipali-Himalayan Group. 

I * * * ■' ^ % 

l^Burma Group. 

(C) . Tibeto-Burman Family. 

»»**** 

H. Malay Family. 

]. Sinitic Family. 

The Iranian Branch of the Aryan Sub- Family is divided into two groups, a 
western and an eastern. Persian is the typical language of the former. The 
latter includes Balochl, Pashto and the Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs. The 


• These notes were based on material collected by the late Mr. E. O’Brien, C.S., author of the Multani Glossary, 
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Indian Branch is the one with which we are chiefly concerned. It is divided 
into 9 groups, 3 of which include languages ordinarily spoken in the Punjab : — 

I — 2. West and East Kafir. 

3. Shina-Khowar. 

4. North-Western.— Kashmiri, Lahnda^ and Sindhi. 

5. South-Western. — Marathi, etc. 

6. Western. — Gujarati, Punjabi, Rajasthani, and Western Hindi. 

7. Northern. — Pahari. 

8. Central.— Eastern Hindi. 

9. Eastern. — Bihari — Bengali, etc. 

In Part 1 of Table X will be found the figures for every language and dialect 
returned in the Census of the Punjab (including the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince) classified in accordance with the above scheme. 

2. The classification of the Languages and dialects of the Punjab. 

—As regards the classification of the Indo-Aryan languages spoken in the 
Punjab, Dr. Grierson remarks: — 

the Index is based on the lists of dialects and languages which liave been sent to me 
(with sptxime ns^, from every District and State. They are, no doubt, in main, 
accurate, having been compiled by local officials endowed with local experience. 'Fheir 
principal flaw, from the point of view of the Census, is the inevitable one of surplusage. 
They contain numerous names of dialects which are mere synonyms of other names — local 
terms for local forms of speech which differ so slightly from the standard that they arc not 
worth rec-'-roirg in a Census. There can be little doubt that nearly all of these names will 
disappear in the orocess of the inquiries of the Linguistic Survey 

3. The results of the Census compared with those of the Linguistic 
Survey. — it w^as however clearly the best and safest course to record, in the 

actual the dialects as returned by the people themselves, leaving their 

final classilication to a linguistic expert. But there are two great obstacles to a 
complete record on this simple basis. In the first place a man will seldom admit 
that his Icinguagc is jan^h\ or if he is at all educated, Punjabi, just as few people 
in England will plead guilty to a provincial accent. It is always the people a 
little further on, a little deeper in the hills, whose speech is jangli or pahari — of 
the desen or of the mountains. In tne next place every official is more or less 
of a linguistic expert himself and quite ready to Inform you how each dialect 
should be classified, Avith the result that all detail as it were, disappears, and 
many minor but distinct dialects are not fully returned. 

To some extent then the attempt to obtain precise statistics of the numbers 
speaking each dialect has failed, because, for example, we find that only 19 persons 
are returned as speaking the Kuluhi dialect of Hindi. From this it must not 
be Inferred that the Kulu people now speak another language but simply that the 
local authorities did not understand what was required. It cannot however be 
said that our figures throw no light on the varieties of the dialects spoken in the 
Provinces of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier. 

Taking the returns of the Census and comparing them with the data sup- 
plied for the Linguistic Survey one finds that they agree in essentials. If the 
former err in ignoring detail, the latter may point, as Dr. Grierson says, to 
greater divergences in essentials than really exist. 

4. The distribution of languages of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, and the numbers speaking each language. — 

The term ‘ Provincial Vernaculars’ requires some comment. The Punjab is 
surrounded by countries which are, w\ih the exception of the North-West Provinces, 
inferior to it in fertility and resources, and the races who inhabit them have bee.n 
for generations pressing in upon it. Nevertheless the great mass of its population 
speaks Punjabi or dialects closely akin to It and it is solely on its extreme borders 
that Balochi, Pashto, Bhotia and Kanawari, the only foreign tongues of any 
numerical importance, are to be fpund. 
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1. Irooitn Branch* 

Western Croup. 


ii. Eastern Croup, 


Ditto. 


5. Iranian Branch,— Persian and Parsi are the only two languages of 
the Western Group of the Iranian Branch returned, and both are spoken 
by immigrant races. Under the former 6,364 souls are returned as against 7,032 
(including Turkistani, Kandhari and Ghazni) in i8gi. 80 persons speaking 
Khorasani should perhaps have been added to the present figures, but only 6,303 
immigrants from Persia are returned in Table XI. It w'ould thus seem that 
Persian immigrant families retain their language. Rawalpindi (1,313) and Ludhi- 
ana (598) return most Persian-speakers in the Punjab. It is also spoken in 
„ the Frontier Districts of Peshawar, Kohat 

Taole X, Part IV, page XIV, Vol. II. '7 l ■ 

and Kurram, (Jut or the 523 Zoroastnans 
in the two Provinces only 38 return their language as Parsi, showing how readily 
that enterprising people acquire a new tongue while preserving their national 
religion. 


6 . Balochi — Balochi is now spoken by 40,644 souls in the two Provinces 
as against 35,550 in 1891 and 25,748 in 1881. It is practically confined to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan District, in which however the proportion of its speakers con- 
tinues to increase, being now 8, as against 7 per cent, in 1891, of the population. 
Outside that District the language is hardly spoken at all, except In Bahawalpur, 
which returns over 2,000 persons as speaking it. The above figures do not in- 
clude the trans- Frontier tribes of Dera Ghazi Khan who speak Balochi. They 
number 24000 souls. Balochi then cannot be said to be a decadent language. 
The Baloch population of the two Provinces amounted to 416,802 in 1891, and 
is now 469,420 (excluding the trans-Frontier tribes), but outside Dera Ghazi 
Khan very few speak Balochi. In that District nearly 23 per cent., in Bahawalpur 
only 3 per cent., and elsewhere less than i per cent., of the Balochis retain its use. 

7. Pashto. — Pashto is returned by 1,194,561 persons or nearly 4’5 per cent, 
of the population of the two Provinces, It is, however, mainly spoken in the 
North-West Frontier Province in which 1,142,011 or 54 per cent, of the popu- 
lation return it, and to these must be added 856 persons speaking Kohati and 
124 speaking Peshawari — mixed dialects of Pashto and Lahnda. Thus only 
52,550 persons in the Punjab speak Pashto and many of these were most pro- 
bably Pathan immigrants for the winter months who had not returned to their 
homes by the night of March ist : 1901. Pathan soldiers enlisted in the Army 
must also be allowed for, e.g., in Lahore and Multan. Still there remains a 
strong Pashto-speaking element settled in Rawalpindi, (20,637, of whom 12,330 
are in Tahsil Altock), and in Mianwali, 15,265, (of whom 13,273 are in Isa Khel 
Tahsil). The above figures do not include the Pashto-speaking population of 
the Shiranni country, some 12,000 souls, but they include 52,501 persons, who 
speak Pashto, in Kurram. Deducting the latter the net increase in the Pashto- 
speaking population of the two Provinces amounts to 85,207 persons, and the 
proportion has risen since 1881 thus ; — 

1881 — 3’98 per cent. 

1891 — 4'2i per cent, excluding Kurram. 


1901—4-46 „ „ „ „ 

The Pashto dialects — Pashto, as is well-known, is divided into two great 
branches, the northern or hard, Pakhtu, and the southern or soft Pashto. The 
southern limit of the former is a line drawn from just south of Thai in Bannu 
and running due east almost to the Indus : thence it turns north, so as to exclude 
the Akhora dialect, of the Akhora branch of the Khattaks, which belongs to the 
southern branch. The northern thus includes the Afridi, Bangash and Yusafzai 
tribes, with those of the Chachh plain in Attock, Buner, Swat, and Bajaur. 
How far it extends to the west we do not know, but underlying, as it were, the 
Pashto lanuages is a lower stratum of indigenous tongues. Such is the Ormuri 
or Bargista, ‘ an Independent Iranian language, spoken round Kaniguram in 
Waziristan,’ by the Chamkannis. Other such languages are the Tirahi still 
spoken in Tirah by the tribes subject to the Pathans, and the Dehgani, which 
forms a connecting link between the Hindki of the Indus and the Kafir language. 
Our knowledge of these ancient languages is very slight, so that it is hardly 
possible yet to say how far they have influenced the Pashto dialects, which appear 
to be numerous. Regarding these also very little is known, but the following 
note shows that there are well-marked differences : — The Orakzai dialect 
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differs from that of the Afrklis. in that it is broader, but less "uttural, and 


Pashto : — 


Orr'.kzai. 

Afr’di. 

Kinrai 

.. Tig a 

Pez.'t 

.. Gunga 

Kangod 

.. Sj)ar 

Che 

.. AV 

Go 

.. Che, 

Khuddigo 

,. Khudaichc. 

Sanak, 

., Khanak 

Datri^ 

.. Da^e, 

Mu, 

.. Mur.ga, 

Kotiin 'i<i.ikOy 

.. Koran iva lor. 

Ma-sakhav, 

.. Mah, 


English, 

Stone. 

.. Nose. 

... Shield. 

... In. 

... By. 

By God, 

Large vessel. 

... Thus. 

... We, 

1 , (I swear) by the Kor.nn, 
. To me. 


spoken more rapidly. The 
differences however are 
not confined to pronun- 
ciation but extend to the 
vocabulary and even it 
seems to some inflections. 
The speech of the Aka 
Khel, one of the seven 
main divisions of the 
Afridis, differs from that 


of the Orakzais in a very marked degree. 

8. The North-Western Group. — This group includes Kashmiri on then 
north, and Sindhi on the south, both languages spoken almost exclusively by 
immigrants into the Punjab from Kashmir and Sindh. Between these two 
languages lies the Lahnda, the only representative of the group Indigenous to 
the Punjab. Kashmiri and Sind: need not be described at length, but Lahnda 
merits full discussion. 


Kashmiri . — Nowhere in the Punjab is Kashmiri an indigenous languao-e 
except possibly in Chamba where it is spoken by 1 per cent, of the population ; 
everywhere else the border line between Kashmiri and the Provincial Vernaculars 
is situated in Kashmir territory, and the 7,841 persons returned as speakino- 
Kashmiri in British territory must be all Kashmiri merchants or artizans who 
have settled in the Punjab. The language is highly inflectional and not only 
offers forms of reduplication but makes various changes in the base : its 
vocabulary is said by m.ost learned Kashmiris to be polyglot, every too words 
containing 25 of Sanskrit origin, 50 Persian and Arabic, 15 Hindustani and 
the remaining 10 Tibetan, Turki, Dogri and Punjabi. How far its influence 
may be traced in the sub-dialects of the Jammu and IMurree hills is a question 
as yet undecided. 

Sindhi . — Sindhi is Indigenous to the Punjab only in Bahawalpur, which 
returns 25,575 out of the 27,980 Sindhi-speaking persons in the Province. As 
in Kashmiri the changes in the base mark a partial retention of the Sanskrit 
inflectional system, lost in the more advanced languages of Punjabi and Hindi. 

9. Lahnda or Western Punjabi. — This is the name which Dr. Grierson 
has, in consultation with Mr. Harvey, formerly of the Punjab Educational 
Department, adopted as the generic term for the Western languages of the 
Punjab, It was formally recognised in the last Census as Jatki. ‘ Lahnda’, writes 
Dr. Grierson, ‘ is a very widely-spoken language extending from the borders of 
Sind up to and beyond the Murree Hills. Although influenced by the dominant 
Punjabi spoken in the Province, it is much more nearly connected with the 
Sindhi and Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 
difficult words in Kashmir Chronicles have actually been explained by a reference 
to Mr. O’Brien’s Multani Glossary.’ 

Dr. Grierson further points out that the language of the five rivers is reallv 
Lahnda, not Punjabi, and he remarks that the eastern boundary of the former 
commences in the noith at Ramnagar, in Gujranwala, and runs in a straif^ht 
line to the north-east corner of Montgomery, and thence across that District^to 
the south-west corner. Lahnda, in his classification, includes the followincr 
dialects : — 


Serial 

No. 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


56 

57 


Dialect. 


Distribution, 


Lahnda ... Western Punjab 

Dialects north of the Salt Range. 

Awankari or Awanki ... Kohat and Jheluni 

Chhibhali ... ... Punjab, (Murree Hills), Kashmir 

(South-Western Hills). 

Dhanni ... ... Jhelum 

Dhundi ... ... Eastern Hills of Hazara 

Ghebi ... ... Rawalpindi ... 

Hindki, Hindko or Mulkgi Hazara and West Indus country. A 

general name for the Lahnda spoken 
in these parts. 

Pothwari ... ••• Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Gujrat 

Tinaoli ... ... West Hazara 


Numbers return- 
ed in Census ot 
1901. 

350 

621 


»*• 

74,082 

661,283 


226,541 

2 
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To which must be added the following sub-dialects in Rawalpindi : — 


Reshi 
S a wain 
Jandali 


Valley of the Resh 
„ „ „ Soan 

North of Pindi Gheb 


3^011 

42,291 

39,016 


Serial 

No. 

Khatri 

Dialects south of the Salt 

34. 

Range. 

Numbers return- 

Dialect. 

Distribution. 

ed in Census 
of igoi. 

48 

Jatki ... 

Western Punjab 

220,835 

58 

Kachhri 

East of Jhelum River 

16 

59 

Khetrani 

Baluchistan (Thai Cho- 
tiali). 

93 

60 

Multani 

.. Multan and neighbour- 
hood. A general name 
for Lahnda spoken south 
of the Salt Range. 

961,997 

61 

Bahawalpuri 

Bahawalpur 

530)035 

... 

Niswani 

.. North of Jhang 

... 

63 

Thalochhri 

.. The Jhang Thai 

J )555 

64 

Ubhechi or Ubhej 
(Ubhe di-boli). 

i Sind (Shikarpur) 

1,924 

A 

md to these must be added — 



Chinawar, Banks of the Chenab in Gujranwala, Jhang 165 
and Muzaffarjrarh. 


Dtrawal, Tokens of Dera Ismail Khan 

525,577 


Total 1,093,838 


Not a dialect of 
Balochi. 


Cla ssification 
doubtful. 


Total 2,243,198 


Thus the total number returned as speaking Lahnda and its dialects 
amounts to 3 3375036"' or over 12 per cent, of the population of the two Pro- 
vinces. That this is below the real number will appear from the details 
given above. It can hardly be supposed that only two people speak Tinaoli, 
that none now speak Chibhali or Dhundl and only s6 Kachhrl. Probably 
a certain number have been returned as Hindki-speaking, or under Poth- 
wari, but the figures for Punjabi in Peshawar (149,346), Hazara (43,165), 
Kohat (39,3^7), Bannu (31,112), and Dera Ismail Khan (30,81;,), Dis- 
tricts in which, making eviry allowance for troops and immigration from 
the Punjab, the number of Punjabi speaking people cannot be really large, appear 
to show that that language has been very often returned instead of the more 
servile Hindki. 

Lahnda is almost entirely confined to the Indus Valley and Its dialects are 
further much localised. Thus Awankarl, Dhanni, Ghebi, and Pothwari are only 
returned \n appreciable numbers from Rawalpindi. Hindki is essentially the 
speech ( f Hazara, where it is spoken by 76 per cent of the population, Peshawar 
only returning 3,865, Kohat 3,021, and Bannu 2.509. As in the case of Pashtu, 
however there is a strong overflow cis-Indus, Rawalpindi returning 132,152, (all 
but 1,718 in .Attock Tahsil), and Mianwali 91,252. Jatkl would seem to be con- 
fined to the Jat population of Dera Ghazi Khan, which stands in much the same 
relation to the dominant Biloch as the Hindki-speaking races do to the Pathan 
tribes. In this District it is spoken by 220,761 or 47 per cent, of the population. 
Derawal is returned as the speech not merely of the towns of Dera Ismail Khan, 
but of 143,347 or 57 per cent, of the population of the District. It also extends 
into Dera Ghazi Khan where it is spoken by 186,677 or 40 per cent., and into 
Tahsils Bhakkar and Leiah of Mianwali, where it is spoken by 196,326 or 46 per 
cent., of the District population. Chinawar, the dialect on the border between 
Lahnda and Punjabi, is only returned by 165 people. The colonization of its 
jurisdiction by people from the east and north will probably soon cause its com- 
plete disappearance. Thalochhri or the Thai patois is in the same position. 
Ubhe-di-boli or ‘ the speech of the East^ is undoubtedly the Ubheji or Ubhechi 
eastern^) of Shikarpur. It is returned by 1,922 persons in Multan. 
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In 1891 Jatkl with its kindred dialects was returned as spoken by only 
1,899,922 souls, but the figures were clearly imperfect — as indeed they still are. 
The apparent increase is thus over 1,300,000, but any detailed comparison would 
be useless, as the Hindi of Hazara, Rawalpindi, etc., was included in Punjabi and 
so on, in the figures of 1891. 


The dialects cf Lahnda . — The above is Dr. Grierson’s classification. 
Dr. Jukes, in the preface to his 'Western Punjabi Dictionary suggests a some- 
what different classification, in the following interesting passage : — 

“ The Western Punjabi or Jatki language has many local names applied to it, Multani, 
Derawal, Jagdalli, Shahpuri Banuchi Peshawari, Pothohari, Hazari, Bahawalpuri are 
all names of dialects of the language, which is spoken by the Jafir Pathans and Khetrans 
on the west of the Dera Ghazi Khan District to Bahawalpur on the East, and from Sindh 
in the South to the confines of Kashmir in the North, covering an area about the bize of 
Ireland and with a population variously estimated at from three to five millions; the 
latter is probably near if not under the actual number. There seem to be three well 
defined dialects : — 

(1) Southern Punjabi, including Multani. Derawal, Bahawalpuri spoken from Sindh 
to the Dera Ismail Khan District, 

(2) The Salt Range Dialects, called in Bhai Maya Singh's Dictionary Pothoharij 
spoken in Rawalpindi, Jhelum» Shahpur, Guj rat and the Salt Range: 

(3) The Hazara Dialect. 

Each District seems to have its own local name for the language, which has dialectical 
differences of pronunciation, meaning or idiom varying more or less everv few miles, or 
even in different quarters of the same City.’^ 

Dr. Jukes further points out that there is probably considerable difference 
the language as spoken by Hindus from that used by Muhammadans, the 

Mr. Wilson 


m 


Again 


writes thus 


former being much richer in words having a Prakrit 

Grammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi, Preface, page 1. 

The dialects spoken in the Shahpur District may be further classed into two groups, 
(^^) the dialects of the plains and (/;) those of the Salt Range. The principal differences 
between these groups are that in the Salt Range dialects (r)" many nouns in the oblitjuc 
singular add an c or / to the root, aharc ihr>\isc\ ;;/^/;////^ (buffalo — cow]; (2) the 

genitive post position (of) is instead of Ja ; (3) several other post positions are different, 
e.g.f ha or ah for ni: (to), ihao for 'ha drom) ; (4) the ending of the pre^mit participle is 
Tia instead of da\ (O a number of common words are different, cee, fJn for Jvi (become), 
gJnnn for le (take), ji>l for dial (move), hag for sale (be able) ; (6) there is a stronger 
tendency towards nasalization of vowels ; (7) and a tendency to substitute for;/, eg., 
Jedr for ^(jn (who), ifra for if ah'. These charact'^ristics are also found in tlie dialects 
spoken in the western tahsils of the Rawalpindi District as far nortli as Attock, and pro- 
bably in the intervening tahsils of the Jhclam District.'' 

And he further adds : — • 

‘‘ The dialects spoken in the plains portion of the District may be further sub-divided into 
those spoken between the rivers Jhelum and Chenah, in what is railed the Doah, and those 
spoken west of the Jhelam in the sandy desert called the Thai. The chief diffenmccs 
that in the Thai, G) hard d is often substituted for soft d, e g., in dddi (grand father) dd 
(give), ddh (ton), idad (hitlier) ; (2) hard d is also substituted for other letters, c mddti for 
merdh (my) ; dekh for vdkh (see) ; (3) the present participle ending in transitive verbs is 
often dtndh or tnddt instead oi-eadd; {4) a number of common words are different, c.e., ht-d 
for hdr (other), ddthrl for viard (man), zdd for zdiiidnl (woman), fhdld for tiiord (little) 
fiaddhd for nikray (small) assd for assi (we), dii for dded' 

The characteristics of the North-Western group . — It seems certain that the 
languages of this group are in a much less advanced stage than those of the 
western group, in that they retain, to a far greater extent, the old Sanskrit inflec- 
tional system, with pronominal suffixes, a strong passive form in /, and a future 
in 5. But the differences between the two groups go even deeper than inflec- 
tional forms, for Lahnda possesses the Pashto run found as the final letter 
In all verbs in the infinitive, and a hard dj\ d, and as in Sindhi, though 
these letters appear to be confined to the south-west of its jurisdiction. The 
differences in the various dialects of Lahnda have, however, not yet been worked 
out, and it is only possible to touch upon the characteristics of the north-western 
group as a whole. Of these the chief is the free use of pronominal suffixes with 
' erbs, negatives, and also with nouns. Instances of this structure in Lahnda are 
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jaiti-m jora, literally — ‘ was yoked by me the pair/ or ‘ I yoked the pair ‘ changa 
lagd-im,’ ‘does it become me ? ^ kharn-ynj ‘I (was) standing’; etc. The 
main point of interest about these enclitics is that they are found in many Aryan 
languages, both ancient and modern, as well as in the Semitic languages. They 
appear in Pashto, Balochi and in Sindhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri, but not in 
certain languages connected with Kashmiri. They do not appear in the Dravid- 
ian languages, but are common in Santali ; an^ they are common in the Aryan 
languages of the East and South of India.* 

Ths history of the North-Western Group , — It is extremely interesting, as 
bearing upon the ethnology and religions of the peoples of the West and South- 
West Punjab, that Dr. Grierson thinks it probable that, as far as the Punjab is 
concerned, the speakers of the North-Western group represent the first Aryan 
invaders of India, who were thrust back upon the Jhelura and Indus by a later 
set of invaders now represented by the speakers of Punjabi and Western Hindi, 
and he gives the following details in support of this view 

‘ I think that there can be no doubt that Lahnda is not only a language distinct from 
Panjabi (that was admitted at the last Census), but belongs to a different group of Aryan 
languages. So intimately connected is it with Sindhi, that Siraiki, which is universally 
classed as a dialect of that language, is really a form of Lahnda. i have not worked this 
out yet in all its details, but I think you may be sure of the broad facts. On the other hand 
it merges, through Kobistani and Chhibhali, into Kashmiri. It actually, at the present day 
uses words which were once used in Kashmiri, but have since died out. There are also, of 
course, many words common to the two languages at the present day. 

I think it is probable that there were two Aryan invasions of India, one shortly after 
the other. The older invaders would in that case be represented by the speakers of Kash- 
miri, Sindhi, Marathi, which runs right across India, Oriya, Bengali, Bihari, and Assamese. 
The second invasion came in like a wedge, and settled about the Saraswati. They 
expanded and shoved the older inhabitants west, east and south, They would be repre- 
sented by the speakers of Panjabi, Gujrati, Rajasthani, and Western Hindi. So far as the 
Panjab is concerned, they expanded westwards, and thrust the older invaders back upon 
the Jhelum and the Indus. No doubt, in the process of going westwards, they adopted 
linguistic idioms from their opponents, on whose lands they settled. There are still traces 
of this in some of the Panjabi dialects.’ 

10. The W^estern Group. — This group includes the principal language of 
the Punjab Province and corresponds to the Hindustani-Hindi, Bagri and the 
greater part of the Punjabi groups of the Census of 1891. It represents, in the 
two Provinces, 76 per cent, of the population, being spoken by 20,486,888 persons, 
of whom 15,550,061 are returned as speaking pure Punjabi. 

There are four principal languages, Gujarati, Punjabi, Rajasthani and 
Western Hindi, in this group. Of these the first is represented by a few 
individuals, doubtless temporary immigrants. Its dialects, Malwi, Ahmadabadi, 
Kachhi and Kathiyawadi, are only spoken by 15 1 persons all told. The third, 
Rajasthani, is spoken by considerable numbers of immigrants from Rajputana 
who have in some cases been settled since a long period in the Punjab and are 
widely spread throughout it, while the second and fourth comprise the most 
important dialects of the Central and South-East Punjab. 

11. Punjabi. — ‘ Punjabi ’, writes Dr. Grierson, ‘ seems to have two dialects 
besides the standard of the Manjha, vis., Dogri and Malwai.’ Under Dogri the 
returns show 22,510 (18,830 in Gurdaspur), but under Malwai and ifs sub- 
dialects, Hethi and Rath (in Jind), and Pachadi, only 119 persons in all are 
returned. Clearly these dialects have for the most part been returned as Punjabi. 

As regards the characteristics of Malwai or Malwi, Dr. Grierson writes : 

“ From a cursory inspection, I should be inclined to say that the distinctive feature of 
Malwi was the freer use of pronominal suffixes with verbs. Newton notes that fact in his 
Panjabi grammar. I see that on page 72 he gives these suffixes to standard Panjabi also, 
but my specimens appear to give it much more frequently to Malwi, more and more as we 
go west, and approach Lahnda. These suffixes are, I am certain, a relic of the time when 
a North-Western language, akin to the ancestor of the modern Lahnda, was spoken over 
the whole Panjab up to near the Saraswati. The Aryan speakers of the upper Gangetic 
Doab subsequently overran the Panjab and partly imposed their language upon it. I 
think that the speakers of the North-Western dialect entered the Panjab through the 

• Suffixes in the Kashmiri language by Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E. in J, A. 3 . B. 1895, Part I, pages 336—351. 
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Kabul Valley, while the Gangetic Doab people possibly came in via Gilgit and Swat 
(leaving the aboriginals of Shina and Khowar behind them), and forced their way to the 
Saraswati, where they became the parents of modern Indian civilisation, and were 
surrounded for a long period by hostile Aryan tribes all of whom were connected with 
the North-Western immigration. 

Jangli Is returned by 74,072, of whom 64,610 are in the Chenab Colony and 
8,27610 Multan, It is the dialect of the ‘ Janglis^ or nomads of the Bar in Jhang, 
and Dr. Grierson classes it doubtfully as a form of Punjabi, and considers that 
it is simply a vague term which merely connotes a number of rude forms of Mahvi. 
It is doomed to speedy extinction, surrounded as its speakers now are by the 
colonists. 

12. Rajasthani. — Bagri (or Shekhawati), with Bikaneri, Jaipuri, Mewati, 
Merwarl, Mewari, Marwari and a number of sub-dialects are classed by Dr. 
Grierson as dialects of Rajasthani, which has two great divisions, a Western, 
of which Marwari is the type, and an Eastern, whose type is Merwari, but the 
dialects have not yet been assigned to these two divisions. The Bagri is widely 
spread, being spoken by the numerous tribes which have immigrated into the 
south-east Punjab from the Bagar country of Bikatier, and is returned in Feroze- 
pur (63,337 or 6*6 per cent.), in Patiala (5,779), as well as in Hissar (183,207 
or 23 per cent.), Loharu (14,908 or nearly 98 per cent.), and Dadri (7,098), of 
their populations. 

Bikaneri is only returned by 6,028 persons in all, and these are scattered 
over a number of Districts. It is only found in any numbers in Muhan (2,358) 
and the Chenab Colony (1,040) being clearly confined to the immigrants from 
Bikaner, 

Marwari is returned by 190,275, and the figures probably include other 
dialects of Rajasthani, such as Mewari or Jaipuri, for, as Dr. Grierson points 
out, Marwari is used by the people of other parts of India for all the dialects 
of Rajputana generally. In this sense it has indisputably been used in Patiala 
which returns 137,919, and possibly in Bahawalpur, (31,187). In Hissar (7,4:6)^ 
Delhi (4,171) and Amritsar (1,203), it has probably been more accuratejy used. 

Mewati, or the speech cf Mewat the Meos’ country, is virtually confined 
to Gurgaon, which returns 102,279 nearly 14 per cent, of its population), 
out of a tonal of 102,704 souls. 

Gujari is also classed, provisionally, by Dr. Grierson as a dialect of Rajas- 
thani, being closely akin to Mewari. It has a remarkable geographical distri- 
bution : — 

Hazara returning 52,963 (or 9*4 per cent, of the District population). 

Rawalpindi „ 3,495 

Chamba „ 1,126 (and Gurdaspur 467b 

Hoshiarpur ,, I7 j 233 (or 1*7 per cent, of tin-" District population). 

I3> Western Hindi — The most important dialect of Hindi in t.he Punjab 
is the ilariani, Bangru or Deswali spoken by 604,02 j. souls, probably in the main 
Deswal Jats and their dependent tribes. It is the main langii ige r)f Hissar, (401, 
704 or 51 per cent, of its population), and of the Dadn pargana of Jind, (200,512 
or 71*1 per cent, of the population of the State,. 

The closely connected Ahirwatl or Ahirs’ speech is probably only a tribal 
sub-dialect of Deswali, being found in the same tracts, 1,147 speaking it in His- 
sar, and 6,362 in Dadri, out of 7^61 5 all told. 

Hindi is returned by 13,380 persons, of whom 13,354 are in Delhi. Braj 
Bhasha is more scattered, being douotless the speech of immigrants from the 
North* West Provinces, but 2,601 return it in Gurgaon out of a total of 3,551 in 
the two Provinces. 

Purbi is probably used vaguely In the Punjab for all the forms of Hindi 
spoken to the east of the Jumna and the numbers returned under it (44,034), 
doubtless include many who speak Western Hindi Dr. Grierson classes Hindus- 
tani, and Urdu, its Mohammadan literary form and the language of the Moghal 
Court, under Western Hindi. As the lingua ftanca of Northern and. Central India 
it is widely diffused, being returned under one name or the other In every District 
and Sta e, though the distinction betw^een Hindustani and Urdu has certainly not 
been observed. In the Districts of the Delhi Division it has clearly been return- 
ed extensively instead of Hindi, and in Nabha in lieu of Punjabi. 
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14. Pahari. — This group, represented in this Province by the Pahari of 
the Eastern Punjab, was retained by Dr. Grierson, pending the completion of 
the survey, in deference to former custom, though with doubts as to whether it 
really exists as an independent set of languages. It is certain, he says, that 
some, at least, of its members are closely connected both in form* and by 
history with Rajasthani, thus confirming what legendary history tells us of the 
conquest of the Himalayan Area by invaders from Rajputana. On the other 
hand Dr. Grierson writes with reference to the late Mr. E. O^Brien^s Notes on 
the Kangri dialect:— 

The Kangra dialect is an interesting one. It has much more of a Panjabi air than 
the Pahari one that I expected. 

The suffix JO of the dative-accusative is a missing form for which I have been hunting 
for some time. All these Accusative-dative suffixes are really locatives of genitive suffixes. 

The Hindustani ko is a locative of kd (of course I cannot explain the whole process here), 

and similarly Kangri jo is a locative of a lost genitive /a, which latter is the same as the 

Sindhi jo (here the 0 is the sign of the nominative not of the locative). That it is originally 

a locative is beautifully shown by the locatives of the personal pronouns vich, &c.) Vich % 

is of course a worn out form of a locative vichct in the middle, and the phrase means ‘ in the 

middle of you Here tijd is an adjective in the locative agreeing with viche. It is not 

an oblique genitive which would be regularly tije [cf, ddy 

In the Punjab Himalayas the dialects are exceedingly numerous and 
probably every main valley has its sub-dialect differing slightly, but perceptibly, 
from those of the adjacent valleys. The Hill people emigrate but little, their 
clans are very local and are divided into small exogamous septs so that marriage 
at a distance is rare, except amongst the ruling families. 

Dr. Grierson gives the following list ; — 


Serial 

No. 

Language. 

Dialect, 

Locality. 

Census, 1901 

192 

Western Pahari 

,, 


i, 347,«S8 

*93 



Bhadarwahl 

Kashmir (Bhadarwah) 

46s 

194 


Pangwali ... 

Chamba 

4,156 

*95 


Chambiali 

Ditto 

37»679 

196 


Barmautl or Gadi 

Ditto 

30,929 

197 


Bhahdl (.^) 

Ditto ... .M 

0 

198 


Bhatidli ... 

Ditto 

0 

199 


Churdhl ... 

Ditto 

26,862 

200 



Kandidli ... 

Ditto 

0 

201 


Pddati 

Kashmir {upper course of 
Chenab), 

0 

202 


Kangri ... 

Punjab {Kangra) 

333 

203 



Kahlnri ... 

Panjab {Bilaspur^ Mangal 
and Hoshiarpur)^ 

1 

204 


Mandidll 

Panjab (Mandi) 

34 

20S 


Kuluhi ... 

Kulu 

19 

206 


Mandxdli Pahari 

Mandi ... ... 

0 

207 


Sirmauri 

Nahan and neighbourhood 

104,456 

208 


Baghdti ... 

Bagkat ... ... 


209 



Baghldnl 

Baghal and neighbourhood 


210 


Barddi 

Bashahr and fubbal 


21 1 


Bishshaii 

jfubbal ... 


2l 2 


Dharti 

Nahan ... 


213 


Giripdrl ... 

Ditto ... ... 


2t4 


Hindurx .. 

Nalagarhj Baghal^ and 
neighbourhood. 


215 


Keunthali 

Keonthalj Bhajjij and Simla 


216 

217 


Kirni 

Kocki ... 

Tarkock 

Bashahr ... 


218 


K at gar hi •«. 

Jubbal^ Kumharsain, Kot* 
garhj and neighbourhood. 

*Nii, 

219 


Kuthdrl 

Kuthar ... ... 


220 


KuthdruBaghdtl 

Bija 


221 


Sadhochd 

Bashahr, Keonthal, Kum^ 
harsain, Sangrif and 

neighbourhood. 


222 

223 


Sirdchaall 

Siraji 

Keonihal and Koikhai 

Kulu, Bashahr, Kumhar- 
sain, Balsan, Darkoti, and 
Koikhai. 


224 


SukHi ... 

Suket ... ... J 

1 


To these must however be added : — 

Theogi ... Theog State ... ... 357. 

Rampuri The form of Siraji spoken in the Baahahr State, 

whose capital is Rampur ... 790. 

Kami .** Jubbal •«« ... m* 6. 

Pachhmi ... Sirmanr ... ... 


£./. mhara^ ‘ our, ours, ’ reproduces the mharo ‘ our, * of Marwari, 
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One or two notes on the names in the above list may be of interest. Bish- 
shaa or ‘the twenty hundreds’, is a tract in the Jubbal State, probably so-called 
as containing that number of revenue-paying units. Giri-pdri simply means 
‘ the dialect of the country across the Giri ’ {par, beyond), a part of Sirmaur which 
is ethnologically very distinct from the cis-Giri country. Giri pdri is probably 
a true dialect. Of the four last names in the list, Theogi should be included 
in Keonthali, Theog being a feudatory of Keonthal. Pachhmi is the term used 
in Sirmaur for the Kangra dialects, as Kami is used of those spoken in Jubbal. 

It is hardly necessary to say much regarding the distribution of these dia- 
lects, as the names indicate the country in which each is used. Chaurahi 
is confined to Chamba : Gadi (Barmauri) to Chamba and the Dhaola Dh.tr in 
Kangra. Bhadarwahi is the dialect of Bhadarwah in Kashmir close to the 
Chamba border and Pangwali is the dialect of Pangi, which adjoins British 
Lahul. 

Pahari hardly extends beyond the Rawalpindi border on the west, and the 
13,465 returned for that District and the 35 in Hazara are doubtless the people 
who speak the various sub-dialects of the Murree Gullies. The Pahari of Pesha- 
war (212) is probably Gujari or Tirahi. The numbers now returned tor Pahari 
and all its dialects are 1,554,367, or only 31,294 more than in 1891. The popu- 
lation of the Hills is stationary and the Hid dialects must inevitably disappear as 
education slowly progresses. 

15. The Eastern group. — The Eastern group is only represented m Satttm granp. 
these Provinces by 2,558 persons who speak Bengali — a yearly decreasing com- 
munity, — and possibly by a few of those who are returned as speaking Purbi, which 

is the West Indian name for Bhojpuri, especially for that form of it which 
is spoken in the east of the North-West Provinces. 

16. Tibeto-Burman Family: Himalayan group. — I have nothing to 
add to paragraph 237 cf Mr. Maclagan’s report, except to note that some 
details regarding the remarkable dialects of Kanawari and Kanaishi, (the latter 
spoken in the Malana Valley of Kulu) will be found in Mr. A. H. Diack’s Kulu 
Dialect of Hindi, 1896. 

17. The Multiplicity of dialects.— It would be useless to attempt to 
define the term ‘ dialects, ’ but using it in a wide sense the diversity of dialectical 
variations is very striking. 

As in the case of the written character so with the spoken languages a 
great number of local varieties will be found to exist, and each language will be 
seen to be divided into numerous dialects, sub-dialects or patois, between which 
no hard and fast line can possibly be drawn, though the differences, slight as they 
may be, are real enough. To the people themselves this diversity is apparent, 
or they say that the boli, a term including everything from accent to language, 
changes every twelve cos in the plains and in the hills every six. 

But in addition to the local variations, we shall find, as with the caste-scripts, 
tribal dialects and trade-argots, which introduce cross-divisions and render any 
classification difficult. 

18. Sacred dialects. — How' far the language of the Granths should be consi- 
dered a sacred dialect I am unable to say. It probably preserves, for the sacred 
books, an archaic form of the language, just as Hebrew was preserved long after 
Aramaic had become the speech of the Jew's. The Sikh Nihangs have, however, 

“ a distinct and curious dialect of their own, and use the masculine gender for 
everything,” but perhaps the Nihangs’ speech is, like the Quakers’, not a true 
dialect. The influence of religion on language is nevertheless considerable, as 
Dr. Jukes has pointed out is the case in the south-west of the Punjab. Within 
the same tract of country we find the language of the people strongly affected 
by the language of their sacred books. This difference is well brought out in 
the following translations of the first verse of St. John’s Gospel : — 

Musalman Punjabi : — Mudhon Kalam si te Kalam Khudd de ndl si te 
Kaldm Khudd si. 

Hindu Punjabi : — Ad vichch Sabad si or Sahai Parmesur de sang si ate 
Sabad Parmesur si. 
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19. Trade argots. — Our information regarding the trade argots is not 
at all complete. Some of them appear to be true dialects. Thus Colonel 
Temple considers that the Naqqash, who are painters on papier mache in the 
Punjab and Kashmir and who have a distinct argot, have preserved a true 
dialect, the words of which ‘ represent either real existing words, or older, and 
in some cases obsolete, forms of them,’ though it ^ undoubtedly contains slang 
distortions and perversions of common words purposely made/f 

The Delhi DalalsJ have a much less respectable argot, as it is used solely 
for purposes of cheating 

20. The Qasais’ dialect. — The Punjabi Qasais who do not kill cows have 
a secret dialect, and it is an interesting question how far their dialect differs 
from that of the Hindustani Qasais on the one hand and those who slaughter 
kine on the other. 

These latter, who are called Bhakkar Qasai, (from bhakkar, a bull, cow, 
(j. or buffalo), to distinguish them from the 


7 ! \Tafi Persian. ample, Certain numerals, as the marginal 

examples show. Some of the words are 
common to this and the Chuhras^ argot^ gaimh thief, and gaimbi^ theft, cf : 
Chuhra ganni , and Persian gum loss. 

These trade argots appear to be allied to the true dialects of the caste-less 
tribes on the one hand and to the artificial secret argots of the criminal classes 
on the other. 

21. The Sansis’ dinlect — ^The Sansi dialect,’ writes Mr. F. G. Bailey, 
' may be sub* divided into two, the main dialect and the criminal variation. The 
former is used by all Sansis in ordinary conversation. It closely resembles 
Punjabi, though it is sometimes inure like Urdu. The criminal variation is 
absolutelv unintelligible except to the initiated.’ 

22. Tribal dialects. — It will be noticed that some dialects derive their 
names directly from those of tribes. Thus the Khattri dialect is literally the 
speech of the Khattars, a Rawalpindi tribe, while Ghcbi appears to take its 
name from Gheb, a designation which survives in Bala Gheb and ; indi Gheb, 
once the territory of the Ghebas, who now call themselves Rew'als of Moghal 
desceiit. Their chief village is Jandal w’hich gives its name to the Jandali 
dialect. Glu*bi is, how'evei , no longer excludvely the speech of the Gheba tribe, 
whose numbers are cnly 20S, whereas the Ghebi dialect is spoken by 74,082 souls. 
Jandali too is (dearly not confined to Jandal, for it is returned by j9,oi6 persons 
and appears to be wfidely spoken in Tahsil Fateh Jang. 

Gadi is another instance, being the dialect of the Gaddis or possibly of 
their couiUrv, Gadderan. Gujari is confir.ed to the Cujars as a caste, and the 
gipsy di dee ts Odki, 1 abhanki, Kanjarl, Baori and Sansia arc only spoken by 
those tribes. 'Ti^c Wirkan-di boli cv; Wirk-, speech of the Linguistic Survey, has 
not fieen returned in the Census. In otlie: ea^es the name of the dialect and 
of the tribd territory is one an ! tht- same Awankari, for instance, is the ' Awan 
countrv ’ both in the Salt Range and in the jullundur District. Ahirwa-i ap- 
pears to be tlie name of the ‘ Ahir cc untry ' also, though it is primarily used of 
the tribe’s cJialect. jatu is a curi us insnance. It is uof^ I believe, the dialect 
of the |atu Fiajputs. Its derivation is unknown to me. 

In the third place, we find certain tribal or racial names and dialect names 
derived from the same source. Dogri for example, is undoubtedly derived from 
diigar ties, the low country under the Jummu Hills, as probably is Dogra. 

But the latier term is Cfm m r ly 'o ifincd to the Rajputs of that tract, while 
Dogri is tne dialect of the wdiole population. Again, Bagri and Deswali are 
dialects ol the Pagir aid Des trie s, but it would not, I think, be correct to say 
that the Bagri was the tongue nt die B igri Jats or Deswali that of the Deswal 
Jats. The names ot the dnil-ct aiid if the group of tribes have a common orio-in 
but the group has b‘^en broken u > and dU'persed, so that its limits no longer 
correspond .vith thos'* of its foriner dialect. Rath is not now, if it ever was, the 
dialect oi the traf t round Rewari which bears its name. 

+ For a luil account i f t e di.iie t see Capt'*n R C Temp e 5 U r.-dj Uialect uf the Naqqash, ] A S.B, jbSj. 
Part I, pag-s 1-22. 'I'l 1 j - > ‘tt 

% See the De’hi Dala’s and their S’ang bv the same writer. Indian Ant, 18^4 pa^^es 155-9. 
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4. Fuba 01 from 'rabic arba. 

5. Kkanih u> trum Arab’C khain.. 


Sikkhu or Mekn-Sikkhu (from mekni^ a 
goat), use an argot which contains wmrds 
of Persian and Arabic origin, as, for ex- 
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Inclmling lU dialects as classified in the Linguistic Survey Index. 
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Kore.-^This Table was compiled in the office of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INFIRMITIES. 

1. Comparison with the returns of 1881 and 1891.— The instructions for 
the enumeration of the afflicted were precisely the same as in 1891 and 18S1. 
Divergences cannot therefore be attributed to alterations in the system of 
record. As in the case of literacy, no attempt could possibly be made in a 
Census to ascertain the degree of insanity or leprosy, and the figures for these 
infirmities are probably less accurate than those for deaf-mutism and blindness, 
but a precisely similar remark would, if correct, apply to the Census figures of 
1881 and 1891. 

The total population of the afflicted amounted in 1901 to 113,134 as against 

123,245 in 1891 and 163,67710 
1881, the decrease under each 
infirmity having been con- 
tinuous, except in the case of 
insanity or, in other words, 
whereas in 1881 72 persons 
in every 10,000 were returned 
as afflicted, in the present 
Census only 42 were so 
returned. 

Assuming, as we are fully justified in doing, that these figures, which show 
a less sudden drop than did those for 1891, are substantially accurate, it remains 
to discuss the questions whether the improvement in the health of the population 
is real, or w^hether in the past decade the weakest have gone to the wail during 
periods of scarcity deepening into famine. This can best be done under each 
infirmity. One remark may, however, be made on the figures as a whole. Mr. 
Maclagan in writing paragraphs 1S9, 194, and 201 of his Report, appears to 
have been somewhat apprehensive that tlie decrease in infirmities :^ince 1881 
was more apparent than real. The regularity of the decrease, however, in the 
two last decades would appear to point to the very great accuracy of our 
statistics. If there have been errors, they have been remarkably systematic, 
and it is safer to assume that the results are correct than to attribute the 
decreases to improved defects in the record. 

2. Insanity. — The startling decrease of 33 per cent. In the 18S1-91 decade 
has been replaced by an almost equally startling increase of 24*6 per cent., and 
it is remarkable that females show a greater increase (27 per cent.) than males 

oughout the Punjab, excluding 
the Native States which show 
a collective decrease of 250 
persons. The North-West 
Frontier Province figures are 
alino'^t the same as in 1891. 
The increases are most marked 
in the Districts shown in the 
margin, and in all these Dis- 
tricts, except Kangra and 
Lahore, the figures are virtually the same as (or better than) those of 1881. 

The only asylum in the Province is now the ore at Lahore, that at Delhi 
having been closed in r geo and all its patients transferred to the former place. 
This accounts for the large number of insane returned by that District (S89), the 
population of the Asylum on the 31st December igoi having been 379. Looking 
to the continued and accelerated decrease in the number of deaf-mutes since 1881, 
it is not easy to think that many persons really insane have been returned under 
that head. Morejver, if many deaf-mutes had been returned as insane, we 
should expect to find a corresponding diminution in the number of deaf- 
mutes in the areas which return the largest numbers of insane. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. 

Criminal Lunatics . — The Jail population on the last day of February 1901 
included only 13 criminal lunatics throughout the Province, but those suffering 
from insanity in an acute form are transferred to the Provincial Lunatic Asylum 
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classed as criminal, and of the total number of lunatics treated, only 93 were so 
classed. The number of criminal lunatics is thus well under 5 per miliion of the 
population. 

3. Insanity by occupation and religion. — With the sanction of the 
Punjab Government infirmities were not tabulated by caste, and it is not easy 
to see what value can attach to figures of insanity by caste in a Province where 
probably not one case in ten is medically diagnosed, and where the line between 
dcaf-mutism and insanity is so uncertain. 

Taking, however, the f gures given in the Annual Reports on Lunatic Asvlums 
in the Punjab, we find that the agricultural classes supply most of the inmates, 
though probably not an undue proportion of the total in proportion to their 
numbers. Faqirs supply a large number because in the nature of things lunatics, 
who are popularly regarded as semi-sacred, turn fagir and live by mendicancy. 

Admissions into Limatic Asylums classified by occupation^ 
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For the purpose of comparing the respective liability to insanity of the 
various occupations these figures are vitiated by the fact that one class is much 
more likely to send its lunatics to the Asylums than another : every insane sepoy 
for example is probably sent there, while among the professional classes the 
insane would most probably be looked after by their own relations Again the 
insane of the towns arc more likely to be swept into the Asylums than those of 
the villages. 

Admissions to Lunatic Asylum? according to religions. 
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1 he figures for each 
religion are also given in 
the margin, Hindus being 
classed as Sikhs. All 
that can be said as to 
these figures is that they 
go to show' that religion 
is not among the causes 
which affect the liability 
to insanity. 
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Jt may be indeed as, -umed that panents do not always give up the hope 

that inability to artu'uinte wiil disappear for the f.rst four or five years of life. 
The decrease of 9-5 (rot 5-9 as misprinted in the report for 1S91) in the number 
of deaf-mutes betneen iSSi and 1S91 liis been foliowed by a further decrease of 
nearly _i 2 per cent., and now less than S persons in every 10,000 are deaf-mute 
as against 10 in 1891 and 12 in iSSi. 
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The numbers of deaf-mutes returned are large in Kangra (3,165), Hoshiar- 
pur (953), Rawalpindi (1,222), and Multan (935). 

5. Blindness. — As in 1S91 the figures include onlv tl^ose idnlly blind, ard 
they are ahnost certainly the most accurate of the infinnity stansdcs. i:e’ng 
based on a simple rule which could hardly have been misundersto-Kl. This b^- 
ing so, the continued decrease of over S per cent, following on a decrease nf 
over 26 per cent, in the actual numbers returned is perhaps the mnst -atisfact 'ry 
feature of these returns. Taking into consideration the increase in the popula- 
tion since i88j, the proportionate decrease is of course very much greater, aii'i 
whereas In 1881 1 person in every 196 was returned as blind, only i in 343 :s 
now so returned. 
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The Blind by age-periods. 
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The Census of 186S gave an even greater proportion than that of 
so that the record is one of uninterrupted improvement. Allowing 
the possibility that in the earlier censuses persons not totally blind were entered — 
a possibility which is I think hardly a probability, because native usage has 
distinct terms for blind Surdas, or Surma Singh), *and for one-eyed 

i^kand) — -the progress has been remarkable. 

No data are available as to the causes of blindness Small-pox is known. 

however, to be a frecjuent 

Total Deaths £<-0111 Small-pox in British Territc ry. v ^ i t 

^ cause, but deaths .rom 

that disease appear to 
have been more numerous 
in the past decade than in 
1 88 1 -9 1, having risen in 
1S96 to the abnormally 
high figure of 45,084 (in- 
cluding 39,257 children 
under 12) in British Dis- 
tricts alone. Looking to 
these figures one would 
expect to find a corre- 
sponding increase, of some 
extent, of blind persons amongst the young born prior to that year, but the 
tables show no such increase. On the contrary, the marginal figures show that 
blindness is essentially an infirmity of old age. 

Out of 100 blind persons 40 are aged 60 or more, and 55 are over 50, prior 
to which age the numbers are small, increasing but slowly from the earlier ages 
until middle age is passed. 

6. Leprosy. — As in former censuses the rules provided against the inclusit^a of 
leucoderma in the returns and the figures may be taken as substantially accurate. 
The number of lepers had in 1891 decreased by 36 per cent, on the returns of iSoi, 
which again had shown a marked decrease on the figures of 186S. 4 'he pres'UVi- 
figures show a further decrease of nearly 20 per cetit., and the number of pers ms 
now returned is only 18 in every 100,000 as against 43 in iSbi. The figures in 
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marked. It would be hazardous perhaps to conjecture that leprosy 
verge of disappearance, but it seems permissible to hope that the next 
will show a considerable decrease in the number of sufferers. 
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Subsidiary Table I 


— Average Number of afflicted per 10,000 of each sex by Natural Divisions 
in 18S1 , 18^1 and igor. 
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6 

8 

Cni’' -a 

' 

0 



: 2 

S 

30 

45 

52 


46 

41 

1 1 

30 

37 

^7 ; 

27 

53 

25 

45 

! 62 

14 ! 

33 

28 

Sn i-flima.a an 

■ 4 


5 


! 2 

3 

9 

12 

15 

1 7 

8 

10 

28 

30 

42 

30 

33 

47 

3 

4 

1 7 

I i 

I 

2 

Amt -a! a 

6 

5 


, 4 


4 

0 

1 3 

!''» 

1 

fa 

9 

35 

4G 

51 

42 

53 

63 

3 

5 

1 7 


I 

2 

Ni s-a 

'J 

4 

4 

7 

[ 7 

6 

27 

27 

' i 

1 

20 

20 

30 

45 

46 

3' 

50 

33 

3 

3 

1 8 


I 

3 

H is^ia'par 

i 4 

1 

5 

2 

1 ; 

3 

ri 

13 

17 ' 

8 

ij 

12 

3S 

40 

47 

48 

45 

58 

3 

5 

1 9 

* I 


3 

< ' L^laspar 

j ] 

2 

4 

< 2 


3 

6 

1 1 

21 , 

5 

6 

M 

33 

30 

51 

31 

1 27 

54 


3 

j 5 


I 

2 

S' a '< t 



3 

' I 

I 

f 

4 

7 

12 ; 

' 3 

4 

9 

27 

38 

48 

36 

' 26 

47 

2 

3 

1 ® 


1 

2 

liiijra 

4 

1 4 

r, 

! 3 1 

3 

4 

8 

12 

16 ' 

4 

7 

9 

29 

29 

47 

Cl 

32 

51 

2 

4 

j 9 

I 

1 

I 

j".'um 

5 

' 1 

7 

“ 1 

4 

5 

8 

14 

12 

7 

1 1 

S 

29 

25 

33 

30 

32 

33 

3 

3 

! 5 

I 

2 

2 

!l ‘wa p n ii ... 



7 

3 

3 

3 

15 

14 

14 1 

11 

1 *2 

! 10 

13 

17 

22 

1 2 i 

i8 

. 35 

3 

5 

1 7 

a 

3 

4. 

f I 1. ara 



6 

' 2 

2 

4 

1 1 

12 

- '“i 

9 

8 

6 

7 

II 

18 

7 : 

11 

1 

4 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

'^‘r "West iJ-yA'ea ... 1 


5 

10 

! 4 

3 

6 


It 

13 ! 

8 

7 

8 

23 

28 

46 

25 

33 

! 54 

I 

1 

3 1 I 

... 

t 

."^i j it-tu nery ... ... ; 

7 

6 

10 

' . 

4 

0 

16 

I2 

1 2 

0 

7 

6 

35 

34 j 

59 

35 

33 

59 

1 

I 

1 

1 



Slirhiu' 

7 

4 

l 3 1 

X 

2 

7 

J5 

i5 

20 i 

II ‘ 

9 

13 

38 

40 1 

60 

40 

49 

76 

I 

1 

3 


I 

’*'1 

M 'w a \ 

4 


• 1 

4 



M 


■M 

1 1 



22 



30 1 


... 

... 

... 


1 



t • e-’T' u b’o'^'tu . . 

T 


1 

2 1 



7 


... 

4 

... 

... 

J4 

... 

... 

13 


... 

... 






Inan.i ... ... , 

8 

6 ' 

15 

4 

3 

9 

IS 

15 

i5 

9 

8 

10 

25 

28 

5^ 

23 i 

30 

71 

I 

I 

2 



... 

'..tan ... ... 1 

b 

5 

12 

ri ‘ 

3 

7 

It) 

II 

14 

10 

8 

S 

37 

i 23 

48 

37 

31 

52 

1 

1 

1 

J 


I 

P If a-u'-ilj 

4 

S . 

9 

3 j 

4 

0 

10 

6 

n 

6 ! 

4 

0 

20 

26 

44 

32 

52 

44 

I 

I 

2 

1 



M" tfa'^^arl ... ... 1 

s ' 


la 


5 

rr> 

12 

17 

14 

7 1 

9 

9 

25 

39 

54 

31 

48 

70 

I 

1 

3 


I 


He'- cl ( 'll i/i Khan ... | 

s 

4 

1 3 

5 I 

4 

8 

u 

10 

I ( 

1 1 1 

6 

6 

32 

38 

55 

39 

34 

70 

3 

1 

3 

I 

I 

2 

I'c'h war 

4 

4 

7 

2 ' 

2 

3 

9 

1 1 

9 

c 1 

7 

4 

15 

30 

37 

14 

25 

30 

I 

1 

2 


1 

I 

Kohat 

3 

3 1 

0 

3 : 

2 

2 

1 1 

9 

rj 

9 1 

6 

7 

9 

U 

27 

12 

*7 

34 


I 

I 


1 


Ku'^ram ., ... | 

3 



3 ' 

... 1 


9 


... 

9 

... 


7 


... 

y 



1 






I’ann'i iol.r ... ... j 

3 

5 


2 j 


3 

7 

1 1 

1 1 

^ 1 

S 

'e 

12 

30 

25 

1 1 

25 

29 

1 





... 

I.’era Isirau Khan (old) ... 

1 

1 

3 

5 

9 j 


3 ' 

1 

5 

10 

10 

10 

H 

1 

0 

‘ 

20 

31 

1 47 

' 1 
1 

24 

40 

57 


... 


1 

... 

... 


Nots.- Subsliiar^ Tab.es II— -IV ha^e not been compiled for these Prorinces, 
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VII 


Infirmities hy age. 


[Punjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table V . — Distribution by age oj 10,000 infirm persons and of 10,000 persons for each 

infirmity. 


Males. Females. 


A 

ge-?eriod. 


Total. 

Insane. 

Daaf- 

inuias. 

Blind. 

Lepers, 

Total. 

Insane. 

Deaf" 

nmtes 

Blind. 

Lepers. 


I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

0 and unde* 

I 


io*i6 

3*26 

3-26 

13*03 

5-95 

S 04 

2*17 

3-26 

6*13 


1 3 

0 

... 

9 90 

5*42 

3 24 

12*52 

3-98 

5-04 

5*43 

4*19 

5-37 

1*98 

2 



20-86 

IS 47 

28*84 

19 80 

1 1*92 

15 56 

11-95 

28-38 

13-16 

3-97 

3 ,3 

4 


3I-S2 

43 4 > 

57*69 

25*28 

5-95 

20 95 

15 21 

56-30 

12*40 

17*83 

4 yy 33 

5 


41 99 

51*06 

107*98 

24*81 

1985 

29-34 

39*10 

6467 

19*54 

15-87 

Total 0 — 5 

... 


J1473 

121*66 

2oroi 

95*44 

47-65 

75 93 

73 S 6 

- 

156‘So 

56-60 

39 

5 and under 10 


* 355-15 I 

541-96 

! 804*52 , 

231*53 

101*28 

233-35 

295-47 

' 565*^1 

147-17 

83-39 

10 3, „ 

15 ... 


! 4'3 7 ^ 

! 839 68 

! 885*48 

251*97 

218*44 

253 50 

409-51 

1 562-09 

16444 

93-32 


20 


3 '^ 5-12 

' 788*62 

735*^9 i 

225*90 1 

246*22 

2j6 80 

442*10 ' 

435-99 

165-98 

>48-93 

3 j if 

25 


; 342-7^ 

! 707*16 

612*36 1 

220*35 

331-62 

217*18 

322*62 

352 -i »5 

172*50 

>74-94 

25 « 

30 ..3 


3 ^ 3*79 

754-95 

599-32 1 

271 60 : 

579-32 

2 | 2*54 

339*99 

34S 99 

204*59 

212*46 

30 33 t 3 

35 ..3 


403-95 

695*21 

548-60 : 

303*20 

830*02 

285*&6 

35 ‘ P 5 

350*86 

258*67 

30967 


40 ... 


298*76 

515*98 

350-85 i 

237-94 i 

63939 

202-41 

230*28 

20382 

19537 

248 2o 


45 ■ • 


432-94 

530 09 

40762 1 

377 07 , 

UI 93 4 I 

33414 

1 257 44 

232*19 ! 

309*27 

34749 

4 D J> |3 

50 ... 


270 65 

25745 

221 03 

25414 j 

742*65 

198- 

I 122*74 

: 11586 ; 

228*85 

1 76*70 

50 3 . 

55 


451-24 

31S2S 

252 19 

487-72 ; 

939*23 

404*30 

1 194-45 

' 16099 i 

500-50 

1 289*89 


60 


226 10 1 

loS 62 

92*59 

265*04 

3^7-23 

163 59 

63* 

6q*02 

234-14 

1171S 

60 », over 



1.573-44 1 

447*54 

452-28 

1 2,035*56 

1,074*26 

1,500*70 

269-39 

291*29 , 

1 2,034-94 

424-94 

Unspecified 



1 1 




... 

•09 

... 


1 *i 2 

... 

Total ... 

... 


5,63261 

6^627*20 

6463-04 

5,266 86 

7 , 331*22 

4.367-39 

3.37^80 

3,836-96 i 

' 4733-14 

2,663 78 
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Distribution of infirmities hy age. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Distribution of infirmities hy age among 10,000 of the population. 




Age-periods. 

1 

1 

1 



Males, 



Females. 


Total 
affl icted. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 
mutes. 1 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Total ' 
afflicted. | 

Insane. 

Deaf' j 
mutes, j 

Blind. 

. 1 

Lepers. 


Total 


2373 

2*27 

4'93 

15*33 

r 37 

1838 

115 

307 

1378 

•50 

0 

and under 

1 


•04 

... 

... 

•04 

• «« 

*02 

... 

... 

*02 

9 •« 

1 

n 

2 « 1 1 


■04 

... 

... 

•04 


*02 


t«* 

*02 

.«« 

t 

>1 

3 


•09 

*01 

■03 

’06 

... 

*07 

... 

*02 

•04 


3 


4 


•13 

*02 

‘O5 

•07 

... 

•09 

•01 

•05 

*04 

... 

4 

9) 

5 ••• 


*18 

*02 

•09 

•07 


*12 

•01 

*05 

•06 

... 

Total 0— 

5 


•48 

'OS 

•17 

•28 

•01 

•32 

•02 

*12 

•?8 

•ox 

5 


|0 


1*49 

•19 

•64 

•67 

•02 

•98 

•10 

*45 

*43 

•01 

10 

99 

15 

... 

174 

•29 

•71 

*73 

■04 

1*07 

•14 

•48 

•48 

*02 

15 

99 

20 

... 

i '54 

'27 

*59 

•66 

‘05 

•I 

*15 

*35 

•48 

'03 

20 

l» 

25 

» • • 

>■44 

■24 

'49 

•67 

06 

•92 

*11 

•28 

‘50 

•03 

35 

if 

30 


r62 

•25 

■48 

*79 


ro2 

•12 

•28 

•60 

*04 

30 

if 

35 

t f ■ 

170 

*24 

*43 

CO 

CO 

•16 

1*20 

•*3 

•28 

*75 

•06 

35 

)1 

4*^ 

»•« 

I '26 

77 

•28 

•69 

•12 

•85 

•08 

•16 

•57 

•05 

40 

if 

45 

toi 

1*82 

•18 

*32 

I‘I0 

•32 

1*40 

•09 

•18 

1-07 

•06 

45 

if 

50 ... 


ri 4 

•08 

i 

•*7 

•74 

■14 

*83 

•04 

•08 

•67 

•03 

50 

9 > 

55 

• *« 

1*94 

•12 

'22 

1*42 

■*7 

1*70 

•06 

•13 

1*46 

05 

55 

•9 

6q 


•95 

•04 

*07 

77 

•07 

77 ! 

*02 

'05 

•68 

•04 

60 

fy 

65 

1 

2*43 i 

•07 

*16 

210 

*it 

2-45 

•04 

*10 

2*27 

*04 

65 

It 

70 

to* 

*91 

*02 

•04 

•Si 

*03 

72 

*01 

•03 

•67 

•01 

70 

if 

75 

... 

*•43 

•03 

•06 

1-30 

•04 

*•33 

*02 

•04 

1*26 

•01 

75 

>9 

80 


•39 

•01 

•02 

*36 

•01 

•31 

•01 

•01 

•29 

... 

80 

if 

85 


•94 ; 

•02 

*05 

•87 

•01 

ro3 

•01 

•03 

•98 

*01 

85 

y% 

90 



... 

*01 

*14 

... 

•12 

... 

•01 

•11 

... 

90 

if 

95 


*21 

... 

•02 

•20 

... 

*20 

... 

■01 

•19 

... 

95 

a 

loo 


•06 

... 

... 

•06 


•06 


••• 

•05 

... 

100 

a 

105 


*08 

... 

... 

•07 

» • 1 

•08 

... 

... 

*08 

... 

*05 

it 

uo 


j *01 

... 


•01 


•or 

... 

... 

*01 

... 

no 

and oyer 

... 


1 *01 

... 

... 

or 

... 

*01 

1 *** 

... 

... 

... 



T otal 60 and over 

... 

1 6-62 

1 

1 

S 93 

•20 

' 6*32 

*09 j 

•23 

5 ' 9 i 

*07 
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Proportion of females afflicted. 


[Punjab, 1901. 


Subsidiary Table VII . — Proportion of females afflicted to i,oco males at each age. 


Age*period. 

Total females 
affiicted. 

Total all 
infirmities. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 



X 


3 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 


Total 

« • • 

775-37 

780-50 

48-72 

129*40 

581-29 

21*09 

0 and under i 

• • • 

495-65 

495-65 

17-39 

60-87 

417-39 


1 M 


2 


508-93 

508-93 

44-64 

80-36 

375 

8-93 

2 .. 


3 


745-76 

749-99 

46-61 

258-47 

436-44 

8-47 

3 » 


4 


658-33 

669-43 

38-88 

336-” 

269-44 

25 

4 » 

)3 

5 

# » • 

698-95 

707-36 

75-79 

292*63 

322-10 

16-84 

Total 0 

and under 5 


66r79 

668*71 

52-39 

259-63 

341-29 

15*40 

5 and 

under 10 


657-04 

667*48 

67-69 

302-63 

286-71 

* 0-45 

10 „ 

if 

15 

• • • 

6i2'69 

623*39 

1 80-54 

258-07 

274-94 

10-04 

15 M 


20 


648‘I9 

657*62 

98 48 

226-71 

314-29 

18-14 

20 „ 


25 

» » • 

633-57 

642*60 

76-59 

195-21 

348-11 

22-69 

25 1. 


30 

... 

631-96 

638*41 

72*09 

172-73 

368-95 

24-64 

30 

w 

35 

• •• 

707-65 

712*67 

70*89 

164-98 

442-67 

34-13 

35 » 

;? 

40 

. . . 

677-51 

681*64 

6272 

129-58 

452-37 

36-97 

40 

if 

45 

... 

769-49 

77398 

48-39 

101-87 

587-99 

35-73 

45 .. 

ff 

50 

... 

731-54 

735-12 

36-89 

81-32 

587-52 

29-39 

50 » 

ft 

55 

... 

895-98 

898*71 

35-06 

67-78 

767*28 

28-59 

55 .. 

if 

60 

... 

811-96 

813-13 

22*67 

50-43 

716-97 

23-06 

60 and over 


• A • 

953-76 

955-78 

13-93 

35-16 

894-67 

12-02 


Note . — The difference in columns 2 and 3 is due to the fact that the former represents the number of fenrales suffering from infirmities, and the 
latter the number ot infirmities from which they are suffering, e.g. if a temale is sufferir.g from both insanity and deaf-mutism, in the former column 
she IS shown once but iq the latter twice- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CASTE, TRIBE AXD R.ACE. 


I. Terminology. — Mr. Risley has now laid down the following definitions, 
(Drift) among others, and they are reproduced 

Manual of Ethn .graphy for incVa, 1902. p^re for facility of reference as the terms 
will be constantly used throughout this chapter : — 

No. 1. “Endogamy, or ‘marrying in ’ is the custom which forbids the members 
of a particular social group to marry any one who is not a member of the group. 
An endogamous division, therefore, is a group within which its members must 
marry 

Endogamous divEions may be territorial or local, functional or occupational, sectarian 
and social. In the Punjab instances of all these four kinds will be found. Ethnic and 
linguistic endogamous divisions aren:>t, apparently, found in these Provinces- 

No. 2. “Exogamy, or * marrying out,' is the custom which forbids the 
members of a particular social group, usually supposed to be descended from a 
common ancestor, or to be associated with a certain Iccalitv, to m.arry anv one 
who is a member of the same group. An exogamous division therefore" is a 
group outside of wEich its members must marry’\ 

The following classes of exogamous divisions are found in these Provinces : — 

i. Totemistic, being the names of animals, plants, etc-, such ns Kukar, cock, Gidar 
jackal, A min of the Kukar division may not marry a woman of that division and so on. 

ii. Eponymous, the ancestor who gives his name to the group being either a \Tdic 
saint {as with the Brahmans and the castes who imitate themj, or a chief of comparatively 
modern date, as with the Rajputs and others. 

iii. Territorial referring either to some very early settlement of a section, or to the 
birthplace of its founder. 

iv. Local, communal, or family sections of small size and comparatively recent 
origin. 

v. Titular, or nickname groups referring to some personal adventure of the founder of 
the sept, or to some otfice which he is supposed to have held. 

Besides these we also find castes wdiich have no sections of any kind, or, which 
comes to the same thing, have only one section and habitually marry within it, and simply 
reckon prohibited degrees in the English \vay. 

No. 3. “ Hypergamy, or ‘ marrying up ' is the custom wdiich forbids a w^oman 
of a particular group to marry a man of a group low’er than her own in social 
standing, and compels her to marry in a group equal^ or superior in rank. A 
hyperga.nous division, therefore, is a group forming part of a series governed by 
the foregoing rule. The men of the division can marry in it or be/ow it ; the 
women can marry in it^ or above it. 

No. 4. A Tribe is a collection of families or groups of families bearing a 
common name wEich, as a rule, does not denote any specific occupation ; claiming 
common descent from a mythical or historical ancestor, and sometimes from an 
animal ; usually spealiing the same language ; and occupving, professing, or 
clainiing to occupy a definite tract of country. A tribe is not necessarily endc- 
gamous. 

A Sub-tribe is the smallest endogamous division of the tribe. 

A Sept is the largest exogamous division of the tribe. 

Divisions Intermediate between the sub-tribe and sept may, wdiere they exist, 
be called clans and sub-clans. 

Among the Muhammadan races of Baluchistan and the XerthAVest Frontier the 
criterion of tribal unity resides not in the law of marriage but in the obligation^ of Llood- 

IS ri e term v/aich hns lv>en used I r the : u.e ' i':h conpeis n aTiai^e in a grouo or equ.-il status. 
A. an. att-r of fict uyper-rmoisd’vi, -.ns always appear tj pliovv marrid^^c of women in a grOjp of equal status 
wc:. as in a group 0: h’^lur sta'ui, 
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Principles of caste organic^ation^ 
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revenge. Members of the various divisions intermarry freely and new divisions are 
constantly being formed. When applying the terms tribe, sub-tribe, etc., to these people 
it must be borne in mind that they do not imply any restrictions upon intermarriage. 

No, 5. A Caste Is a collection of families or groups of families bearing a 
common name, which usually denotes, or is associated with, a specific occupation ; 
claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine ; and 
professing to follow the same traditional calling. A caste is almost invariably endo- 
gamous, in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted by the common 
name may not marry outside that circle. But within that circle there are usually a 
numbf^r of smaller circles each of which is also endogamous. Thus it is not 
enough to say that a Brahman at the present day cannot marry any woman who 
is not a Brahman ; his wife must not only be a Brahman, but she must also belong 
to the same endogamous division of the Brahman caste. 

A Sub-Caste is the smallest endogamous division of the caste. 

A Section is the largest exogamous division of the caste. 

No. 6. Animism may be defined as the belief which traces everything in the 
world, from the greater natural phenomena to the various diseases and misfortunes 
which afflict mankind, to the action of numberless spiritual beings, among whom, 
on the theory which gives rise to the name, the souls of departed chiefs and 
ancestors occupy a prominent place. 

2. Scope of the present enquiry. — The main object of the enquiries 
made at the recent Census was to pave the way for the Ethnographic Survey 
now In progress. With this object an attempt was made to arrange the various 
groups we have to deal with on some system which will command general 
acceptance, at any rate within the limits of these Provinces. The system pro- 
posed was a classification of the castes by social precedence as recognized by 
native public opinion at the present day, and it was anticipated that the results of 
the enquiry on this point would throw light upon a variety of social movements 
which at present escape notice, and that they would provide a sound statistical 
basis for the Ethnographic Survey. To this question of the classification of 
caste I shall return later, but I propose to first describe the organization of 
castes in these Provinces and to show that, in this part of India, tlie caste is not 
by any means a homogeneous unit, but rather a complex group of units of 
varying status. 

The method of enquiry adopted was the circulation of a set of questions 

Census Circular No. 30, dated 4th December which WCrC nOt qUltO adapted tO the 

ipuo, Appendix I. speclal conditioHS of these Provinces, and 

which therefore are not reproduced here. The information obtained was in 
consequence often incomplete, and it will require to be supplemented in the 
course of the Ethnographic Survey, but as far as it goes it throws a good deal 
of fresh light on the constitution of caste in these Provinces ; and on those social 
movements which must be thoroughly understood in all their complexity if any 
success is to attend the efforts made from time to time to repress extravagant 
expenditure on weddings, and in other directions. 

3. The principles of caste organization in the Punjab. — Amongst 
the Hindus, and to a limited extent amongst the castes converted from Hinduism 
to Islam, w^e find exogamous* divisions, usually, but by no means invariably, 
termed got s in the vernacular. Generally speaking every caste consists of a 
number of these exogamous divisions, or ‘ sections/ according to the fifth defini- 
tion (paragraph i supra) f 

But further within the higher castes we find groups and sub-groups, which 
appear to have originally consisted each of a number of sections. How these 
groups came to be formed is matter for conjecture, for there is nothing but 
tradition and legend to inform us, but the status of each group doubtless 
depended on the comparative purity of its descent, its observance of social laws, 
such as the prohibition against widow’ re-marriage, and the degree of its proximity 
to the original home of the caste. 

* This must not be understood to mean that a section is aluays found in one ca^te only. Certain section 
names appear in two or more castes, but whether thoae sections were originally the same is a matter for 
investigation. 
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But status however acquired could be lost, diminished or Improved. If a 
family violated the rules of the caste it was punished, in extreme cases, with 
expulsion from the caste, and for minor offences with loss of status within it. 
The punishment however was inflicted on the family, not on the whole of its 
section, so that in the course of time the sections became split up, having some 
families In the original group, while some had been promoted to higher and others 
degraded to lower groups. Excellent illustrations of the working of this system 
are afforded by the Khatris, and the Kangra Rajputs. 

Of all social sins the one principally guarded against by the liability to loss 
of status within the caste was any violation of the law of hypergamy, which 
compels the family to give a daughter in marriage in a group superior, or at 
least equal, to it in rank. If a family gave a daughter to a lower group it fell 
to the status of that group. Thus status could only be maintained by giving 
daughters in marriage within a restricted circle, which became narrower and 
narrower towards the top. In other words the social position of a family very 
often depended on the smallness of the circle within which It would marry its 
daughters. These principles are common to all the four types of caste 
organization In the Punjab. 

The organization of caste. 

4. The four main types of caste organization. — The types of caste 
organization in the Punjab may be, tentatively, classed thus ; — 

i. The Khatri. 

ii. The Rajput. 

iii. The Jat. 

iv. The Bania. 

In the Khatri and Rajput types w^e find an elaborate system of social 
groups, but the Khatri type differs from the Rajput in the scheme of its groups. 
The Jat is a democratic type, with no social grades as a rule. The Banias 
have territorial and social groups, but their primary groups appear to be sectarian, 
and I have therefore treated them as a distinct type. 

The Khatri organization Is imitated with more or less fidelity by the Aroras, 
Bhatlas, Tank Sunars and Nals, while the Khojas, converted Khatris and 
Aroras, still retain traces of their former organization. The Hindu Rajputs 
of Kangra stand alone, but the Rajputs in the rest of the Punjab, even when 
Mohaminadanized, the Biloches and the Meos, are all organized on a principle 
somewhat similar to that found among the Kangra Rajputs. The Gujars 
closely resemble the Jats in their social system. 

The Brahmans have an exceedingly complicated social system. Broadly 
speaking, those of the plains reflect the Khatri organization, and'those of Kangra 
less distinctly follow the Rajput type. 

I.— Castes of the Khatri type. 

5. The Khatris, Aroras and Bhatias.— The Khatris are essentially a 
trading caste, as are the Aroras and Bhatias, comparatively few being engaged 
In agriculture. The Khatris stand highest, many of them being bankers, and 
they are also largely employed in the civil administration. The distribution of 
these castes is illustrated by the maps, Nos. I, II and IV facing pages 303, 
and 308 in this chapter, and that of the Khatris is thus described- by Mr. 
Ibbetson ; — ‘Within the Punjab the distribution of the Khatri element is very 
well marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana. It is strongest in the central 
districts where Sikhism Is most prevalent, and in Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat, 
Shahpur, and Hazara, and occupies an important position in the western Hill 
States. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multan, they are 
far less prominent jn the southern districts of the western plains, and least _of all 
on the actual frontier, but this would be explained if the Aroras be considered a 
branch of the Khatris.’ 

The Aroras hold the south-west, as the Banias do the south-east, of the 
Punjab, tracts in_ which the Khatris are hardly to be found. On the other 
hand, the Bhatia is found side by side Avith the Khatri in Sialkot, Gujrat and 
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Shahpur, and there is a strong Bhatia community in Multan. The connection 
between these three castes is obscure, and indeed it is doubtful whether the 
Bhatia has any ethnological connection wi:h the Khatri or Arora. On the other 
Ethnology of India, quoted in Punjab Census hand, the Aroras wcTe described by Sir 
Report, 18S3, paragraph 539. George Campbell as a subordinate class of 

Khatris, and they themselves claim Khatri origin. The two castes indeed 
appear to overlap, for in Jhang the Magu and Katial sections who deem them- 
selves Khatris, but are regarded as Aroras by the Lahoria Khatris, used it is said 
to give wives to the admitted Khatris of the northern Chenawan country — on the 
upper reaches of the Chenab — taking their wives from the Dakhanada Aroras 
further down the Indus valley. This is one of the numerous points which 
require further investigation in connection with the history of the Punjab castes. 
And in Bahawalpur Khatris generally take Arora wives, (but do not give daughters 
to Aroras), though whether regular marriages occur or not does not appear. 

The Khatris are, like the Aroras, mainly Hindus, but in both castes there is 
a Sikh element, small in numbers, but Important in connection with the history 
of Sikhism. Properly speaking there are no Mohammadans in either caste, for a 
convert to Islam ceases to be a Khatri or Arora, and becomes, almost Invariably, 
a Khoja. The Bhatias are strict Hindus, and it would be of interest to ascertain 
how they are organized in Sindh and Guzerat, whence they appear to have 
migrated to the Punjab. 

I now proceed to describe each of these three castes in detail. 

6. — The Khatris. — Organization. — The Khatris are divided into three 
main groups, viz : — 

I. Bari. II. Bunjahi, and III. Sarin. — The Baris generally may take 
wives from the Bunjahis, but do not give them daughters in return. If a Bari 
family gives a daughter in marriage to a Bunjahi It loses status and becomes itself 
Bunjahi. The exact position of the Sarin is obscure. It is implied in more than 
one account sent to me that they are hypergamous, giving daughters to the 
Bunjahis. In Patiala they used to Intermarry with that group, but infrequently, 
as such alliances were not approved. In Peshawar they claim that the Bunjahis 
used to give them daughters, which is hardly possible, for it is admitted on all 
hands that they are below the Bunjahis in status, and in Delhi they cannot even 
smoke with the two higher groups. Practically it may be said that they now form 
an endogamous sub-caste ; (but there is one important exception, as noted in 
paragraph 8 infra). 

Each of these three groups Is further divided into sub-groups, as described 
below. 


Group I, — Bari.— This group comprises tivelve exogamous sections, and 
its name is undoubtedly derived from barah, 12. 

These sections appear to rank thus : — 


Sections : — 

1. Kapur. 

2. Khanna. 

3. Malhotra or Mehra 

4. Kakar, or Seth. 

5. Chopra. 

6. Talwar. 

7. Sahgal. 

8. Dhawan or Dhaun. 

9. Wadhaun. 

10. Tannan. 

11. Bohra or Wohra. 

12. Maindharu. J 

This group seems to be very generally recognised and there is usually no 
dispute as to the twelve sections comprised in it. But in Pindigheb I find Gan- 
dhoke, Bahi, Wahi and Soni given instead of Nos. 9 and 12 above, so that the 
Bari there have 14 sections. 


■ or senior. 


Sub-groups, {dhamas) 


for junior. 


Dhaighar. 
Charghar. 


1. 

ii. 

lii. Chhe 
iv. 


rhar. 


Baraghar or Bara-zati. 
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The Bari group is apparently a close corporation into which no new 
sections could be admitted, though a family of any of its twelve sections may 
be degraded to a lower group. It contains four sub-groups based on the status 
of the families (not of the sections) in each. Thus the families of the Dhaighar 
sub-group are of the highest status and their status depends on the fact that 
they can only give their daughters in marriage in ‘ two and a half ’ {dhai) sec- 
tions. Similarly the Charghar are below the Dhaighar in status because they 
can give a daughter in marriage to four {char) sections ; and so on. * 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the same 
status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of Dhaighar status, but 
certain families having given daughters to the Sahgal section have fallen to 
Baraghar status, i.e., to the status of those who will give daughters to all twelve 
sections. Other families again have even fallen to Bunjahi status, by giving 
daughters in that group. 

Group II. — Bunjahi. — This group comprises, theoretically, fifty-two 
sections, as the name bawanjahi, from bawanja ‘ 52,’ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is clear that, all 
told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 52. The sub-groups 
are variously given, but the typical grouping would seem to be as follows : — 

Sub-group i. — Khokharan. — This group consisted of eight sections, origin- 
ally, and hence it is also known as Ath-zatia or Ath-ghar, and these eight 

sections are, in Rawal- 
pindi, divided into four 
thamas as grouped in the 
margin. Of these the first 
three form exogamous 
divisions, intermarriage 
being forbidden between 
the two sections in each 
thama because they be- 
long to the same Brahma- 
nical gotra. To these 
eight sections the Chan- 

^ ^ _ diok have been affiliated in 

Peshawar, and m Patiala the Kannan section is said to belong to this group. 

The Khokharan were originally an off-shoot of the Bunjahis, and I have 
therefore classed them in this group, but, though they are said in one locality 
to still take wives from the other Bunjahis, they are as a rule endo^a- 
mous and thus really form a sub-caste. ^ 

f Sub-group ii.— The Asl{, Pakka {ox ‘ real’) 
. . I or Bdri-Bunjdhi, f comprising twelve sections. 

Bunjahi-khas or kalan^ Sub-group tit. — Bard or e/der Bunjahi^ with 

I 40 sections, called collectively Dharmdn or 
\^Dharmain. 

Sub-group in. — Chhota ox younger Bunjahi, vihh over 100 sections. This 
sub-group is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Bunjahi- Khurd or ’-atn. 

Of the last three sub-groups the third used to give daughters to the second 
The relations of the fourth, the Chhota Bunjahi, to the second and third are 
not explicitly stated, but they also appear to be hypergamous. 

Group III.-- -Sarin.— This group comprises a large number of sections, 
and the story goes that in 1216 A. D., the group was divided into twenty 
grades, each consisting of six sections, though, as a matter of fact, 123 sections 
are specified. At present there are two sub-groups 

Sub-group i. — Bard, or elder Sarin. 

Sub-group ii, — Chhotd or junior Sarin. 


Thama. 

Section. 

Gotra. 

I 

Anand 



Basinh 


2 

Chadha 

Virbans. 


Sahni 

Surajbansi. 

3 

Suri 



Sethi ,,, 


4 

Roll 

•>« 


Saharwal 

<*. 


(Nos. I, 3 and 4 are Chandr-bansi.) 


AppIndix'U''th!rCh°ptlr ^ for a further discussion of the meaning of these terms Seethe 


«/ tL confused with the Bari group above. The Bari-Bunjahi are a sub-group 
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The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, ten sections 
and according to another, thirteen,* but of these thirteen the last two are unable 
to obtain wives from the other eleven sections, to which they give wives. The 
Chhota Sarin, comprising 108 sections, used to give daughters to the Bara 
sub-group, but the two sub-groups are now said not to intermarry. Generally 
speaking, the Sarin sections are distinct from those of the Buniahi and Bdri 
groups, and it is unusual to find a section partly Bunjahi and partly Sarin. 

7- The territorial groups. — The territorial groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear account of their organization and for this 
reason I have excluded any allusion to them in the preceding paragraph. They 
must, however, be described and as far as possible explained, for they are con- 
stantly mentioned in the received accounts of the caste and, what is more impor- 
tant, have a place in its organization. They are indeed cross-divisions of the 
groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uchhandl, or Khatris 
‘ of the uplands, ’ which may be taken to mean ‘ of the north-west Punjab.’ 
Other territorial groups are Multani, which was of high standing, Peshawaria, 
and Bharochi (of Bhera in Shahpur). None of these seem to be endogamous. 
The Lahoria and Sirhindia f intermarry on equal terms, though the former pos- 
sesses an exalted status, so that “ Dhaighar (Bari) Lahoria ” denotes the fine 
fieur of Khatriism. 

In the Sialkot sub-montane there are two endogamous groups, the Jhikli, 
‘ of the plains,’ and the Dugri, ‘ of the low hills, ’ and in both of these the 
Bari and other social groups appear not to exist. 

In the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups, the Dilwala J (of Delhi), 
and Agrawala, to which may be added a third, the Purbia, (in the North-West 
Provinces), In the Agrawala the Bari group does not appear to exist but there 
are Dhaighar, Charghar. Chhezati and Khokharan groups, and below them the 
Bunjahi and Sarin groups, as in the central districts. Of these the Sarin and 
Khokharan are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergamous. The 
territorial groups here are distinctly hypergamous, for the Agrawalas take wives 
from the Purbias and some Agrawala families take a pride in giving daughters 
to the Sirhindia and Lahoria groups ; so too the Dilwalas used to give daughters 
to other groups, especially to the Agrawalas, though they are now said to be 
endogamous. These territorial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous 
in character, for to the Khatris of the North-West Provinces all the Khatris of 
these Provinces are ‘ Punjabi,’ and conversely to the Punjab Khatris those of 
the North-West Provinces are ‘ Purbia.’ 


* It would almost seem that the Sarin attempted or are attempting to form a Bari sub-group, with I2 sections 
at the top in imitation of the Bari Bunjahi. 

t Lahoria‘==‘ of Lahore, 'and Sirhindia = ' of Sirhind/ i e., of the country near Patiala, etc. The two groups 
have nearly the same sections and intermarry on equal terms, but they have different ceremonies at marriages. 
They are said, in an account of the Khatris written by Rai Bahadur Piari Lai of Delhi, to be grouped thus : — 

Sections. 


L Of Dhaighar and Charghar 
status : — 


1 


it. Chkexati of six seciionsj 


Hit Panjzati (i e.^ of five sections) 


\ 

[ 


I. Seth. 

3. Kapur. 

2. Mehra. 

4. Khanna. 

5. Bahl. 

8. Sahgal. 

6. Dhaun. 

9. Talwar. 

7. Chopra, 

lOi Puri. 

1. Bahl, 

4. Walu. 

2. Beri. 

3. Sahgal. 

5 * Bij. 


I state the sections in the order given. It will be seen that Bahl and Sahgal occur in the (wo latter groups 
while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra. A Dhaighar cannot give his daughter to anyone but a Dhaighar without 
losing status, and becoming Charghar if, for example, he gives her to a Charghar. But he may take a wife from 
a Charghar or Chhezati or even from a Bunjahi. Charghar and Chhezati may also take wives from the Bunjahi. 
The Panjzati are said to be strictly endogamous. It will be observed that the writer does not mention the Baris 
but that group is certainly found in Patiala and Lahore. 

X Dilwala (Delhi-wala) coBQprises:— 


I. Seth 


4. Tandan. 


2. Mebra. 5. Kakkar. 

3. Kapur. 6. Bohra. 

But the last section cannot obtain wives from the first five. 


L. Piari Lai also notes that the Dilwala have ceased to smoke with the other dirisioBS of the caste. 
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8. The sacred sections of the Khatris.— There are four saaed sec- 
tions among the Khatris, whose position must be touched upon. These are 
the 

Bedi, of the Dharman-Bunjahi or Chhota-Sarln sub-group. 

Sodhi, of the Chhota Sarin sub-group. 


BhaUa ^ Bara-Sarin sub-group. 

These four sections became sanctified by the births of the various Sikh 
Gurus to them. Thus the second Guru, Angad, was a Trihun, and strictly 
speaking his descendants are Bawa-Trihuns : the third Guru, Amr was 

a Bhalla and his descendants are, similarly, Bawa-Bhallas : but in each case 
the section, as a whole, appears to have acquired a sacred character by the birth 
of the Guru within it, and it is not merely his descendants who possess that 
character. Nevertheless it is to be noticed that this inherited sanctity has not 
altered the social status of these sections in the caste. ^ The Sodhis remmn 
Sarin, but they intermarry with the Bedis, whose status is generally saiq to be 
Bunjahi. Further the Bedi have actually in a fery cases violated the rule of 
exogamy and permitted marriage within the got, it being apparently held a less 
evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in marriage to any but a member 
of a sacred section. 

9. The rules of marriage.— Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the 
usual four sections or gots, viss., those of the father, mother, father s mother and 
mother's mother ; but when the las\'’ of hypergamy narrows the circle of alliances, 
this rule has to give way. Thus the Dhaighar families of the Kapur, Khanna, 
Malhotra and Seth sections are not bound by this rule, and avoid only the father’s 
got and the near relations of the mother. Further, the rule forbidding inter- 
marriage between the descendants of a common ancestor is not invariably 
observed, for the first three of these sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. The Khokharan again avoid 
only the gots of the father and mother, because they have so few sections to 
marry into. The Baris appear to avoid both the parents’ gots and the relations 
of their mothers within seven degrees, but no general rule can be laid down. 


A common Brahmanical gotra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to inter- 
marriage, but though the Khanna and Kapur sections are both of the Kaushal 
gotra, they intermarry. Thus we have the unexpected resuk that the higher 
groups are the least bound by the ordinary rules which prohibit marriage within 
certain circles of relationship. 


The ages of betrothal and marriage. — The age of the betrothal in the case 
of the Khatris depends on the status of the group. For example in Rawalpindi, 
where the Khatris are proportionately most numerous, the age of betrothal varies. 
It is stated to be from 4 — 8, for girls, among the Khokharan and Baris, and 
8 — 10 among the Bunjahis. Marriage follows at 8 — 12 among the former and 
at lo — 1 2 among the latter. There is no and married life commences 

at 13 — 15 in all the groups. In Gurgaon the Khatris, as a body, are said not 
to practise infant marriage. 

10. The traditional origin of the groups. — A legendary history of the 

Khatri groups has been already given by 
Puniab Census Report, 1S83, sector, 340. Ibbctson and need not be repeated 

here. There are however other accounts, which vary in details, and of these 
the most circumstantial is as follows When Ala-ud-din Khilji attempted to 
impose the custom of widow re-marriage on the Khatris, those of the caste 
who lived at Delhi and Sirhind said they w'ould abide by the decision of the 
Khatris of Lahore, w'ho in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Multan. 
It was thereupon determined to resist the Imperial edict, but the Khatris of the 
Bari Doab, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere to this resolve, and in 
consequence they formed the Sarin group. On the other hand the 377 sections, 


•The Sotlhis of Anandpur are the descendants of Sara] Mai, (not Surat Mai, as printed in paragraph 104 of the 
Punjab Census Report, 1892}, son of Guru Hargnbind and are called the hare mel ke Sodhi^ as opposed to the 
tkhcte mel ke Sodhi or Mina Sodhis {Cf* paragraph of 32 Chapter III, page 136 supra), 
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called Uchandl, deputed 56 of their number to urge their cause at Delhi, and 
thus the remaining 321 sections became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of 
the 56 sections deputed to Delhi, 52 became the Bunjahi-ATa/aw or Khds 
(or senior Bunjahi), and four became Dhaighar, This latter sub-group was 
formed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapur and Mehra, whose 
ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the resistance to the 
imperial will. To these the Seth-Kakar were affiliated. 

This explanation of the origin of the Dhaighar is hardly tenable because 
these sections are by no means exclusively Dhaighar. The legend does not 
attempt to explain the origin of the Bari group, or of the Charghar and other 
sub-groups. As to the term Sarin, the derivation from shard ’ 'ain, (because they 
adopted the shara' or Mohammadan Law), is often given, but the word is 
most probably a corruption of sreni, a line, or a guild of traders. Sreni is, Mr. 
Risley notes, a common term for sub-caste in Bengal. 

11. The results of the Khatri social system. — The general principle 
underlying the Khatri organization appears to be perfectly clear, and is that the 
higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) the circle within 
which a daughter may be given in marriage, the more exalted is the social 
position of the family in its own group. This principle finds full scope in the 
Bari group, within which the social status of a family may constantly change, 
while the section, as a whole, has no fixed status. In the two lower groups 
the sections appear to be more definitely allotted, as it were, to the various 
groups. This however is a very obscure point and I need not pursue it further 
here. It is sufficient to note that hypergamy leads to its usual results, though 
owing to the general complexity of the Khatri organization and to its endless 
local variations it is not possible to do more than state those results generally. 

In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons-in-law, 
so that marriage expenses are, as the author of the Tawarikh-i-Qaum Khatrian 
says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the Bunjahis, heavy among 
the Baraghars, and very slight among the Dhaighars. 

But this was not the only result. 101852 Sir Herbert Edwardes, then 
Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, described how the Lahorls* used to make 
away with the girl- wives they obtained from the Bunjahis in order that they might 
obtain fresh brides and fresh dowries. The Baris, as a whole, are to this day 
in the same position, and however poor or distressed a Bari may be, he is sure 
of getting a wife with a handsome dower from a respectable Bunjahi family : 
(Patiala). If a Bunjahi wife died, when married to a Bari, it was callously 
said : — *’pirana chtila, ghi jadid' or ‘ if the hearth be cold, the ghi is fresh ,’ 
meaning that the dead wife could be easily replaced. 

As might well be expected strenuous efforts have from time to time been made 
by the lower to shake off the social tyranny of the higher groups and these have 
met with some measure of success. The manoeuvres of the various groups con- 
cerned are too complicated for description here, but it may be said that the 
results have been, in Gujrat, to sever all connection between the Baris and the 
Bdri-Bunjahis, so that the latter are now apparently endogamous, while in 
Patiala and Jullundur the object seems to be to make the Baris reciprocate by 
giving wives to the Bunjahis, and this object is said to have been attained. 
Thus, generally speaking, the tendency is to revolt against the Inequitable rule 
of hypergamy and transform the hypergamous groups into endogamous sub-castes. 

12. Aroras, — The Arora caste is organised in a very similar way to the 
Khatris. Its primary divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups 

1. UttaradhI, or Northern. 

2. Dakhana or-da, or Southern. ■> 

, ITT t Sometimes classed as one group. 

3. Dahra, or Western. ) t> r* 

4. Sindhi, of Sindh. 


Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry In some parts, but not In others. In Jhang they 
do not, but in Fazilka they are said to have begun to do so. The probability 
„„ is that the Dakhana still take wives from 

Pu.iab Census Report, . 883 . .ect.on S44. 


*MeaQiDg> obTiously, the B4ri‘Lahoria, especiallj the Dhaighar, 
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The Uttaradhi sub*caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east of the 
Indus except in Bahawalpur where this group takes wives from the other three 
groups. 

Trans-Indus Captain O’Brien notes a solitary case of a girl of the Jam 
section (Uttaradhi) being given to a Kumbhar (Dakhana). 

The Uttaradhi alone seem, as a rule, to have the Bari-Bunjahi divisions. 
The Bari group consists of 12 sections, thus — 


Sub-group 


I 




I 


Sub-group it 


Sub-group in 


3 - 
_ 4 - 

L 5 - 

6 . 


Ghumai. 

Narule. 

Monge. 

Bazaz. 

Shikri. 

Manchande. 

Pasriche. 

Kantor. 
Manak Table. 
Guru ware. 
VVadhwe. 
Sethi. 


r 8. 

i 9 - 

...-{ 10. 

1 II- 

t.12. 

And of these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only take wives from numbers 8 - 13 , 
and there is a further tendency on the part of numbers 1-5 to discontinue 
giving daughters to numbers 6 and 7. In the south-east of the Punjab the 

Sina Settlement Report, .884, page 1.4. 

^ the Northern and Southern Aroras. 

There are a few sections, e.g., Suchdeo, Lund Bazaz and others, 
found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethe section 
sibly be the same as the Seth or Sethi Section of the Khatris. 

13. The Bhatias. — This caste has 84 sections divided into two groups thus*— 
Group L— Bari-- 


which are 
may pos- 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 


Sections, 

Babla 

Dhaga 

Anda 

Balaha 

Jawa 

Soni 


i 


Status. 


Dhaighar. 


I 

f 

Charghar. 

J 


7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 


Sections, 

Gandhi. 

Chachra. 

Chabak. 

Kandal. 

Ghanghal. 

Kore. 


Both Balaha and Jawa claim to the Charghar. All these sections are of 
Baraghar status. It is hardly necessary to explain that Dhaigar may not give 
daughters to any but Dhaighar, though they may take from Charghar and so on. 
A breach of this rule involves degradation and hence the same section may be 
both Dhaighar and Charghar. 

Group II. — Bunjahi, which comprises the remaining sections,"* 

There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the old men 
is that daughters should be given to the Western Bhatias of Shahpur, Jhelum 
and Dera Ismail Khan as they are of superior status (to those in Gujrat), while 
the Eastern Bhatias of Sialkot and Gujranwalla are considered inferior and 
are taken from them {Cf. paragraph 76 of Chapter II supra). 

It should however, be noted that in 
Bahawalpur (which returns only 837 Bhati- 
as) these groups appear to be unknown, 
and the sections given in the margin are 
not grouped though the Sijwala is the 
highest and the Rilla the lowest. The 
Bhatias have a proverb ‘ dhan di-wadi ai' 
or ‘ wealth is greatness.’ 


Wives 


B hail a sections, 
Sijwala. 

Gandhi. 

Chachra \ 

An-Sip, 

Wadoja. 

Dhagga. 

Babla. 

Wanjak. 

Ra-rakha. 

Challhar* 

Rilla. 

Wattu. 


•There is also a lower group called Gand, the offspring Ot Bhatias married to Arora women or of widow re, 
marriages. The Pushkaraa Brahman is their nrura women or ot widow re, 
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14. The Sunars. — This caste has two main sub-castes, Mair and Tank, 
\\hich appear to be strictly endogamous. The Mair claim to be Mair Rajputs, of 
Rajputana, who took to working as goldsmiths. In support of this claim the 
Mair and Tank Kshatriya Rajputs Shaik Sabha have furnished some particulars 
of interest. The Roda section is still ministered to by the Dhaumya Acharya, 
who cut off the ear of the horse at the Ashwa-medha of Yudhistra, and at tne 
rif or chnrakaran ceremony the ear of a goat is still cut off by the family priest. 
The Masaun section, spec'ally, worships Guga. Other Mair sections are Dhalla 
(flag-holder), Jaura (twin), Sinh (tiger), Babar (lion); Sur (hero) anc many 
otners — some 56 in all. Of these the Jaura claim kinship with the Chhina Jars 
and they exchange ajaran^ or presents of food on certain occasions, at Thatta 
Chhina near Wazirabad. The Jaura Sinh and Sur sections all claim a common 
descent with the Randhawa, Nij;^r and Sara Jats, and this is consistent with the 
claim to Rajput origin, for the Chhina, Karutana and Sara Jats are said to he by 
origin Jadu-bansi Rajputs. 

The Tank suh-caste . — This sub-caste is divided Into two groups 


Samanial 

Pajji. 

Teji. 

Salgotria, 
Another 


9- 

10. 

1 1. 

1 2. 

account 


Group L— Bari — 

1. Ajimal, or Ajalmal. 5. 

2. Ahat. 6. 

3. Gijjar or Gujar. 7. 

4 Thathre, or Thothre. 8. 

Of these the Samanial appear to be extinct. 

Kokal, Katarmal and Gidar instead of numbers ii and 42 of the above list 
14 sections in all), but the three latter appear to be really Bunjahi. 

Group II. — Bunjahi. — It is claimed for the Bari gots that they agree with 
the Bari sections of the Khatris, but it is admitted that only one of the names 
(Batni*) agrees. The Bari wear the janeo, at least before marriage, and some 
sections reverence the kite at the maunan or head-shaving ceremony like certain 
Khatri sections. 


Khich. 

Hachar. 

Batru. 

Raltre, 
gives Kaun, 
(or 


In Sialkot, however, the Bari group does not seem to be known and instead 
we have two groups— 

Sections. Sc:tion3. 

/. — Dhaighar.— i. Dahir. 3. Nagi. 

//. — Bunjahi-Par . — 2. Bhola. 4. Ved. 

The Dhaighar, though descended from a common ancestor, usually inter- 
marry, but they may take girls from the Bunjahi. Their ancestors, were three 
brothers of the Soni section of the Khatris, and they and the Soni still have a 
common Satl at Bhalan in Sialkot. 


There are also sub-groups of the Bunjahi which are variously described- 
Sub-group i Paiij-sati — i. Bhopal. 3. Potan. 

2. Bhatti. 

Sub-group ii Chhe-zati — i. Sauni. 

2. Dhanda. 

But another account omits Sauni. 


4. Thanda. 

3. Ajaji. 

4. Ajarraula. 


5. Sanjogi. 

6, i\Iehra. 


In Dera Ismail Khan the Bunjahi are divided into sub-groups, thus — ■ 

Sub-group i Khatri — i. Sarna. 4. Akasmula. 6. Makhu. 

2. Dhanda. 5. Kan. 7. Nukra. 

3. Ajoti. 8. Bhol. 

And numbers 1-5 of these will not ‘ intermarry’ with numbers 6-8. 

Sub-group ii. Arora, — i. Batta. 4. Malpani. ■) 

2. Suchcha. 5, Batton. ^of Uttaradhi steins, 

3. Dhaneja, 6. Ragte. j 

7. Chandpul. "J 

8. Taramina. \ of Dakhna status. 

9. Lodar. ) 

* And even this name does not ap,)ear as a Khatri scction-narae m the iists sent to tne. 
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North Indian Notes and Queries, II, §167 (etc.). 


And numbers i-6 of these will not ‘ Inter- 
marry ’ with numbers 7-9, 

The sub-caste worship the snake as an emblem of the Nag or Takshak the 
founder of the Nag-bansi or Tank-bansi family and one of their sections is called 
Nagi, 

15. The Nais — The Nals or barbers, whose peculiarly intimate relatives 
with the higher castes lead them to closely imitate their social system, also have 
Chheghar, Dhalghar, Bari and Bunjahi divisions, of which the first three do not 
give daughters to the fourth (in Kalsia). This account is confirmed from Rawal- 
pindi where, owing to the ceremonial connection of the barbers with the higher 
castes, hypergam y exists and depends on their status as barbers of high or low/ 
caste Khatris. These distinctions are, however, said to be new and not generally 
recognized, 

16. The Khojas — The Khojas of Jhang, w^ho are mainly Khatris con- 
verted to jMuhammadanlsm, have hitherto preserved their original Hindu classi" 
ficatlon Into Bari and Bunjahi, but hypergamy is said not to exist. The con- 
verted Aroras are also termed Khojas and their sub-divisons used not to inter- 
marry waih those of Khatri origin, but such marriages now occasionally occur- 
On the other hand in Shahpur the Khojas have the follownng sub'^divisions 


1. 

2. 

3 ' 

4 - 

5 - 


Sahgal. 

Wohra, or Bohra. 
Sethi, 

Ktpur. 


Dugal, 


7 * 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 


Rawar, or Ror. 

Matoli. 

Goruwala. 

i\Iagu. 

Mahndru. 


Of these the first six and the last three are Khatri section-names, and the last three 
cannot obtain wives from the other Khoja sub-divisions, but they give daughters 
to them. The Khojas of Leiah have the Khatri section-names of Kapur, Puri, 
Tindan and Gambhir. The sub-divisions are no longer exogamous, and as wives 
may also be taken from other castes, endogamy is no longer the rule. The term 
Khoja is, however, a very vague one, and the numbers returned as Khojas 
include many converts to Islam of other castes than the Khatri and Arora. 

THE BRAHMANS. 

17. The Sarsut Brahmans — The Brahmans are divided into ten great 
branches, live of w’hich are called Dravida and are found to the south of the 
Vindhyas, while the other five, called the five Gaurs, are confined to the north ot 

1, ^hat range. Of these latter only the first two 

2. Sarasw'itnr ^ tl^c Gaur^ and Sarsut, are, as a rule, found 

4 Ma 7 i Ih thcsc Provinccs. The Gaur are however 

5. Til.:.. a, oe Ori-bT. almost entirely confined to the south-wmst 

Pun'al , being parohits of the Banias and other castes which have immigrated 
om R.iijjatara or from the east of the Jumna into these Provinces. The 

just as the Khatri is distinct- 


Ir 


Sar:DUT IS es-entialiy liic Brahman of the Punjab, 
ivelv a Punjab caste. 

The Sarsut, as a body, minister to all the Hindu castes, possibly even to 
th.osc which are unclean and so stand outside the pale of Hinduism. Upon this 
fact is based the leading principle of their organization, which is that the status o{ 
each section cf the Brahirmns depends on the status of the caste to which n: 
ministers. Thus, in accordance with this principle, w^e find the Brahmans of the 
Gujrat District classified thus : — 

Group I. — Muhial 
Group II, — Sarsut: — 

C I. Panch-zati. 

Sub-:7roup i. — Brahmans of Khatris 2. Chhe zati. 

(. 3. Asth-bans. 

Sub-group ii — Brahmans of Aroras, 

Sub-group ill — Brahmans of Jats. 


4 - 

5 - 
6. 


Bunjahis. 

Khokharan.f 

Sarin, 


♦ In rnre the 0:.ur^ Sa'-;ut ‘.M’.ts, ;vl e' they ra^Tior jbtn.r, \vive'5 of their cwn branch, 

7 I think this is correct. The ^.uh.ai ha\e ceased to be Brahmans at ail and no longer iranister to the 
Khokharan-Xhatns. 
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The Muhial Sarsut 


This classification is convenient and, I think, correct. It makes the Muhial 
a separate group, which is in accord with their own desire, for the Muhial now 
object to being described as Brahmans at all, because they no longer accept 
ofierings, but take service or engage in other purely secular professions. Never- 
theless their history illustrates the very principle which has been just stated, for 
the Muhial were parohitsoi the Khokharan-Khatris and when the latter became 
divided from the Bunjahi Khatris the Muhial followed their lead and became 
separated from the main body of the Brahmans. The separation was however 

incomplete, for in Rawalpindi, where 
they are most numerous, five or seven 
Bunjahi sections continue to give them 
daughters in marriage, and I have therefore 
still classed the Muhial as Brahmans. 


Bunjahi 


f i. Sndhan . 
j 2 . Sikhan or Saingan, 
I 3- Bhaklal. 

4. Bhotj, 

5. 

1 6. Ishar. 
t,7. -ang.* 


The Muhial comprise seven sections — 


(1) Dat. 

(2) Chhibar, 

(3) Bali. 

(4) Mohan. 

( 5 ) Ved, 

(6) I au. 

17) Bhimwal. 


Families, 
r (i) Pasruri. 

< (1) Kanjruri. 

(. (3) hlaidhu. 

(i) Ohanji, or (Barra in Gujrat). 
(1) Khara „ „ 

• 

(i) Lamba ,, ,, 


And of these the first five take daughters from the last tu’o, but do not give them 
in return. Each Muhial section eats separately, and will not take food from the 
same dish as one of another class. In Rawalpindi the Dat arc still further divided, 
the Kanjruri families being superior to the other two branches, and they endea- 
vour to form alliances with the Bhanji, the superior branch of tlie Chhibars. So 
too in Gujrat there are families within the sections which claim a higher status. 


The Sarsut Brahmans. 


18. The Brahmans of Khatris — The connection of the Kha^ri with the 
Sarsut Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its origin avers that, 
when Parasu Rama was exterminating the Kshatriyas, a pregnant woman of the 
caste took refuge with a Sarsut: When her child, a son, was born, the Sarsut 
invested him with the janeo and taught him the Vedas. Hence the Sarsut s are 
invariably the parohits of the Khatris and from this incident arose the custom 
which allows parohit and jiij7)ia}i to eat together. 

The boy married iS Kshatriya girls and his sons took the names of the various 
Rishis and thus founded the gotrns of the Khatris, whii h are the same as those 
of the Bmhmans. This legend explains many points in the organ. zition of the 
Sarsut Brahmans in the Punjab, though it is doubtless entirely mythical, having 
been intended to account for the close dependence of the Brahmans ot the Sarsut 
branch i-n the Khatri caste. 


Group I, Panjzati I, — At the top of the social tree stand five sections, 
I. Mohib. ^ which are the parohits of the Dhaighar* 

“ 1-^ p Khatris. This group is known as the Pan]- 

Panjziti^ ox Pachh.ida. - ^ ^ A . . J 


V Tih;.- 1 

XaT. 'r;r\ j 


zati or five sections/ and also as Pa- 
chada or ‘western.’ If the Brahmans 
{o^lo\^cd the Khatri organization in all its complexitv we should expect to find 


- In jn.i* L *i.*-r^* !■= i s’lD-^'ronp C'liinil Chnr z.i'i — 

. — 'i) Dhanna-pot a rt^cpn-Vilt ( l"‘h"'nra, a Oqf-. 

.?) S. ‘■pal, ti ‘srpTiia (1 fio.n Sn’.h Xi. .4 C 1 .Sar, 

(ri Vi octr'u vie<r( nFv <t tr- ir ' nlC-H’ nj. n Vv 1, 

U) b-i'i.ra i, Ci sr jrnui I r oni Snlh S t'un a G.-u rin't thi^ eT.'i’ovs the d^iucfhter'-? «?on or 

t.i'o mn.i, <ir t.i ' - w‘e r s bnsj.ii d i,i cjr j.iion ^s, Ctie the U u..jn i. et... in l\ani."-a, Thi^ :,ub 
.io h.t L.ill ::u!, . M.' .....l. 
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five sections constituting the Dhaighar sub-group of a Bari group, but though 
they are, it would seem, called Dhaighar-Lahoria, at least in Lahore, the Bari 
group does not seem to exist. 

Group II— Bunjahi. — This group contains several sub-groups, whose rela- 
tions to one another are obscure, and indeed the subject of controversy. They 
may be classified, tentatively, as follows : — 

Sub-group i — Ashtbans, with the following eight sections : — 


In Amritsar : 

or hi Karnal : 

and in Patiala 

1, ^ rj 

( ^ 

r A 


I , Sand. 

I. Sand. 

I. Sand. 

2, Shori. 

2. Patak. 

2. Suri. 

3. Patak.* 

3. Joshi Mahrur. 

3. Patak. 

4. Mahrur. 

4. Joshi Malmai. 

4. Joshi Malmai. 

5. Joshi._ 

5. Tiwanj. 

5. Joshi Mahrur. 

6. Tiwari. 

6. Rural. 

6. Tiwari. 

7. Rural. 

7. Regne. 

7. Rural. 

8. Bhardwaji. 

... 

8. Ratn Bhardwaj. 

Sub-group a 

: Bdra-ghar or Bdra-zati {also called Bari) : — 


I. Sarad. 

In Hazara — Vajra. 


2. Bhihiot. 

Vasdeo. 


3. Airi. 

Paonde. 


4. Ralie. 

Bhog. 


5. Parbhakka. 

Ishar. 


6. Nabh. 

Ramdeo. 


7. Manan, 

Sang. 


8. Bhambi. 

Sudan. 


9. Lakhan Pal. 

Majju. 


lo. Patti. 

Sem. 


II. Jalpat. 

Dhammi. 


12. Sahjpal. 

Tara. 


The Zat-wale : — 


Sub-group in : Panj-siaii //. — About 1 1 6 years ago the Brahmans of the five 
sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to the Dhaighar Lahoria 
Brahmans : — 

(’i) Kalie. (3) Kapurie. 

(2) Malie. ( 4 ) Bhaturie. 

(5) Cagge. 

When their daughters ‘ began to be treated harshly in the houses of their 
fathers-in-law, these Brahmans (panjzat or five sections) arranged to contract 
marriages only among themselves’ and ceased to form relationships with the 
Dhaighar Lahoria. 

Sub-group iv ; Chhe-saf-ivala. — Similarly several other sections of Brahmans 
gave up giving daughters to the Dhaighar Lahoria Brahmans, such as — 

(1) Pandit. (4) Gadhari. 

(2) Patak. (5) Dhan Kaji. 

(3) Dhunde. (6) Chhukari.§ 

Sub-group V. Panch-zat-'wale III — 

(1) Chuni. (3) Lamb. 

(2) Rabri. (4) Neule. 

(5) Sarballie. 
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Sub-group vi : Sat-zati — 


(1) Sajre. 

(2) Punj. 

(3) Bandu. 


(7) Anni. 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Neasl, 

Chuni, 

Sardal. 


The above four sub-groups are called collectively Zat-wale. 

Subgroup mi. — This comprises the remaining Bunjahi sections. 

The Zat-wale stand higher than this last sub-group, vii, in that they do not 
accept offerings from, or eat in the houses of, Nais, Kalals, Kumhars or Chhim- 
bas, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, the Asht-bans and Chhe-zati sub- 
groups claim to be superior in status to the Baris, but some families of these 
two sub-groups stooped to give daughters to the latter sub-group and were 
therefore excommunicated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chhe- 
zati sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-puj. This sub-group now gives daughters to the Asht-bans and Chhe-zati 
sub-groups, but takes its wives, it is alleged, from the Baris. 

Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the Khatr 
scheme, but, though on many points of detail our information is incomplete, it is 
certain that local conditions modify the organization. For Instance in Bahawal- 
pur the Khatris are few, while the Aroras are numerous and influential, so that 
w^e find the following scheme : — 

Sub-group i, — Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trikha, Kumarla. 

Hypergamous sub-group ii. — Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama-potra, 
Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalhari ; and 

hypergamous sub-group Hi. — Seven sections, Lalhari, Bias, Kandarla, Kath- 
pala, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda. 

Of these three sub-groups the five sections of the first are Brahmans of the 
Khatris generally, not of the Dhaighar-Bari Khatris exclusively, whi e sub- 
groups ii and Hi are Brahmans of the Aroras in that part of the Punjab. 

19. The rules of marriage. — Like the Khatris the Bunjahi Brahmans 
follow the usual ^ four-^/^^ * rule in marriage, but, precisely like the Dhaighar 
Khatris, the Zat-wale Brahmans avoid only their own section and the mother’s 
relations. At least this appears to be the usual rule, but it would be rash to say 
it is an invariable one. For example, the Bans-puj are an exception. The 
Asht-bans obtain waives from them, but it a father has taken a Bans-pu] w^ife, 
the son may not : he must marry an Asht-bans or lose status. That is to sav, 
the Asht-bans may only stoop to Inter-marriage with the Bans-puj in alternate 
generations. 

Similarly the ‘ iour-got ’ rule is relaxed in other cases. Thus the Kanchan- 
Kamal section of Hoshiarpur are also called Suraj Doaj, (Sun-u orshippers). 
Their ancestor came from Delhi as a kanuugo at Hariana ; hence they are called 
Kanungos. These Brahmans can marry in the nanka got^ avoiding only the 
father’s got. They do not take any dan (charity) and may either take service or 
engage in trade or cultivation. If any one of them takes to receiving charity, he 
is considered an outcast and they do not intermarry w’ith him. 

The ages of marriage. — Among the Bunjahi Brahmans the age of betrothal 
is from 4 — 8 and that of marriage from 8 — 12 years in Raw’alpindi, But owing 
to their restricted circle of matrimonial relations the Muhlal of that district have 
considerable difficulty in finding husbands for their daughters and the age of 
betrothal varies, being probably on an average 10—12 and, in many cases, the 
only match possible is with a widow’er, and matters are further complicated by the 
fancied superiority of certain branches to the other branches in each section. It 
is indeed impossible to lay dow'n any universal rules, but generally speaking the 
ages of betrothal and marriage depend upon the status of each family 
within the group, as is the case among the Khatris. 
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The Kangra Brahmans. 


20 . The revolt against hypergamy. — It has been seen how the lower sub- 
groups of the Khatris have endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the higher in ma- 
trimonial matters. A similar revolt against the position of the Dhaighar occurred 
amongst the Sarsut Brahmans. About 1 16 years ago, says the account received 
from Amritsar, the Lahoria Dhaighar used to take daughters from thePanj-zat it; 
but owing to the ill-treatment meted out to the girls by the Dhaighar, they resolved 
to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Zat-wale followed suit 
while the remaining Bunjahis continued to give wives to the Zat-wale, but no 
longer received them in return. The result was that the Bunjahis could not 
obtain wives and many families died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjahis that 
they should for the future break off all connection with the Zat-wale, unless any 
of the latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This was prior to 
Sam bat 1932 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 

It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of these con- 
ferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agreements being drawn up 
and the families which agreed to the demands put forward being entered in a 
register from time to time. 

21. The territorial groups. — Like the Khatris the Brahmans have ter- 
ritorial groups, but these groups do not usually correspond with the territorial 
groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of the Murree Hills are 
divided into two sub-castes — Paharia and Dhakochi, who do not intermarry or 
eat together. The Dugri Brahmans correspond to the Dugri Khatris of the 
Sialkot sub-montane, but they are said, on the one hand, to give daughters 
to the Sarsut, and, on the other hand, to intermarry with the Batehru group of 
Brahmans in Kangra. Allusions have been already made to the Pachhada and 
to the Lahoria, terms which seem to be applied exclusively to the five highest 
sections who serve the Dhaighar Khatris. 

But the most interesting territorial group of the Sarsut Is that of the Kangra 
Brahmans whose organization shows no traces of the Khatri scheme, but reflects 
that of the Hindu Rajputs of Kangra, and which I shall therefore describe at 
some length. 

22. The Kangra Brahmans.— The Sarsut des or jurisdiction extends 
from the Saraswati river in Kurukshetr to Attock on the Indus and is bounded 
by Pehowa on the east, by Ratia and Fatehabad in Hissar, by Multan on the 
south-west and ]ammu and Nurpur, in Kangra, on the north. 

Thus the Brahmans of Kangra, who are or claim to be Sarsut by origin, 
stand beyond the pale of the Sarsut organisation, but they have a very inter- 
esting organisation of their own which merits full investigation. 

We find the following groups : — 

I.— Nagarkotia. 

II.— Batehru. 

III.— Halbaha, or cultivating. 

Group I.— The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the high- 
est of the Rajputs, and they were divided by Dharm Chand, the Katoch Raja 
of Kangra, into 13 functional sub-groups, each named after the duties it per- 
formed in his time. These are— 

Sub-group i.—Dicdhii, the Gurus of the Katoch, who used to teach the 
Gayatri mantra. 

Sub-group a. — Sarofari, said to be from Sanskirt saro ladh. Their duty 
was to pour ahoti or offerings of ghi, etc., into the ba-uoan kund 
when a jag was performed. They had learnt two Vedas. 

Sub-group Hi. — AcHaria,v:'ho performed ihejag. 

Sub-group iv. — Apadhia, or Opadhi, * or ‘ readers ’ of the Vedas at the 
jag. 


* But apadhi is in Orissa translated ‘ title ’. Vide Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I, page l6i. 
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Sub-group V. — Awasthij those who 'stood by ’ the kalas or pitcher at the 
Muni-pursh, and who received the pitcher and other articles (of 
sacrifice). 

Sub-group vi, — Bedbtrch, who made the bedi, or square demarcated by 
four sticks in which the kals was placed. 

Sub-group vii. — Nag Pundrik, whose duty it was to write the prescribed 
inscriptions on the bawan kimd. 

Sub-group vtii. — Panchkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on 
the Rajas. They performed five out of the six duties of Brahmans, 
but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 

Sub-group ix. — Paroliits^ who were admitted to the seraglio of the Raja 
and w'ere his most loyal adherents. 

Sub-group X , — Kashmiri Pandit j literate Brahmans from Kashmir. 

Sub-group xi. — Misr, said to mean * mixed,’ also Kashmiri immigrants, 
who had preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermar- 
ried with the Nagarkotia, 

Sub-group xii. — Raina, who helped the rulers by their incantations in 
time of war. (Said to be from ran battle-field.) 

Sub-group xiti, — Bip {Btpr), now extinct in Kangra. These were 
farohits of the Nagarkotia and of some of the Batehru. 

Of these 13 sub-groups numbers and a:/ seem to be territorial rather than 
functional. I am unable to say what their relative rank is or w^as. The first six 
are also called the six Acharias and were probably temple priests or menials of 
inferior status. The Bip probably ranked high, and the Raina, or magic men, 
w’ere possibly the lowest of all. 

Group II. — Batehru. — There are two sub-groups — 

i. Pakke Batehru. — With 9 sections — 

(i) Bind, (2) Dohru, (3) Sintu, (4) Pallialu, (5) Panbar, (6) Rukkhe, (7) 
Nag-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Chetu and (9) Misar-Kathu. 

a. Kachchha Batehru. — With 13 sections — 

(i) Tagnet, (2) Ghabru, (3) Sughe (Parsramie), (4) Chappal, (5) Chatl- 
tvan, (6) Awasthi-Thirkanun, (7) Awasthi-Gargajnun, (8) Ghogare, 
(g) Nag-Gosalu, (10) Mali-Misar, (11) Achariapathiarj, (12) 
Pandit Bariswal and (13) Awasthi-Kufarial. 

It will be observed that the Misr (section) occurs in both the Batehru sub- 
groups and among the Nagarkotia, so that we have three sub-sections — 

(1) Kashmiri-Misr, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Kathu-Misr, Pakka Batehru. 

(3) Mali-Misr, Kachchha Batehru. 

Of these the last named are parohits of the Kashmiri Pandits, the Kashtniri- 
Misrs and the Rainas, 

The Nag ( ? section) are also thus found, for we have — 

(1) Nag-Pundrik, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Nag-Kharappa, Pakka Batehru. 


(3) Nag-Gosalu, Kachchha Batehru. 

It Is explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Gosalu ( ? grass-snake) are 
nicknames implying contempt, as these sub-sections are of low status. But a 

comparison with the Brahmans of Orissa 
suggests a tctemistic origin for t icse 


Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I, page i6l. 


sections, 
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The Awasthi too are found in all three groups. 

Group III, — Halbaha. — The Halbahas have 29 gols or sections : — 

(i) Pandit-Marchu, (2) Bhutwan, (3) Khurwal, (4) Gidgidie, (5) Lade, 
(6) Pahde-Roptu, (7) Pahde Saroch, (8) Korle, (9) Awasthi- 
Chakolu, (10) Pandit-Bhangalie, (ii) Narchalu, (12) Mahte, (13) 
Dukwal, (14) Sanhalu, (15) Pahde-Daroch, (16) Bandore, (17) 
Thenk, (18) Pahde-Kotlerie, (19) Bagheru, (20) Bhanvval, (21) 
Bashist, (22) Ghatanie, (23) Mindhe-Awasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerie, 
(25) Prohit-Jaswal, (26) Hasolar, (27) Poi-Pahde, (28) Fanarach 
and (29) Pharerie. 

Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru, giving and, apparent- 
ly, receiving wives on equal terms, 

Hypergamy , — The Nagarkotia take brides from both sub-groups of the 
Batehru, and they have, since Sambat 1911, also taken brides from the 
Halbaha. The Batehru take wives from all the sections of the Halbaha. When 
a Halbaha girl marrle® a Nagarkotia, she is seated in the highest place at 
marriage-feasts by the women of her husband’s brotherhood. This ceremony 
is called sara-dena and implies that the Halbaha bride has become of the same 
social status as the husband’s kin. 

Social relations. — The accounts vary and the customs have, it is explicitly 
stated, been modified quite recently. The Nagarkotia may eat with Batehrus 
and have even begun to eat kachchhi from the hands of a Halbaha according 
to one account. According to another this is not so, and a Nagarkotia who has 
married a Halbaha girl may not eat at all from the hands of his wife until she 
has borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed. 

llie Batehru and Halbaha section names . — These show an extraordinary 
jumble of Brahminical gotras {e.g., Bashist), functional and other names, so 
that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt. It appears certain, however, that 
some of the sections are named from the tribes to whom they minister. Thus 
I take the Pahda-Kotlerla to be the Pahdas of the Kotleria Rajputs ; the Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit-Jaswal to be pare hits of the Goleria and Jaswal Rajputs, 
and so on. This is in accord with the system, which has been found to exist 
among the Sarsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman takes his status from 
that of the section to which he ministers. 

23. The Brahmans of the low castes. — As we have seen the Brahmans 
of the higher castes form a series of groups whose status depends on that of 
their clients. On a similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside the circle 
of those who minister to the higher castes. 

These sub-castes are — 

I. — -The Chamarwa.— The Brahmans of the Chanor sub-caste of the 
Chamars. 

II. 1 he Dhanakwa,—“The Brahmans of the Dhanaks or Hindu weavers 
in Rohtak. 

III. — The Brahmans of Chuhras. — 

Each of these three sub-castes appears to be now strictly endogamous, 
though the Chaniarwa are said to have until recently intermarried with Chamars! 
However, it seems clear that they do not intermarry with the other Sarsut 
Brahmans. 

24. The functional groups.— Again, below the Brahmans, who perform 
priestly and ceremonial functions on auspicious occasions for the hic^her castes 
are certain lower groups w'hose function it is to receive gifts at unlucky times or 
when misfortunes occur. Such are the Vaid-patar“ v\ho are given alms to take 
upon themselves the evil influences of Sanichar (Saturn), and of Rahu, ‘ the 
descending node ’ ; the Sawani, who are vagrant Brahmans, fulfilling similar 

Punjab Census Report, iSS.i, § 313. functions : the Dakaut, Dan-gotra or Dakot- 

"ho ^te the ‘ scape-goats of the Hindu 

♦ Apparently eaiie j VeOwa in tar Central Panjah, 
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religion *: and the Acharj. The latter appears to be the same as the Maha- 
Brahman and performs funeral ceremonies. 

Whether these functional groups form true sub-castes or not, I cannot say, 
but the latter at least are in Dera Ghazi Khan divided into two groups, thus : — 


Group i. — Bari — Sections, 

(1) Slrsewal. 

(2) Sonamin. 

(3) Khal. 


Group a. — BiinjaJii — Sections. 

(1) Ghanghar. 

(2) Obhats. 


Group i being hypergamous as regards it. The distinction is, however, said 
to be dying out. 

Locally other groups are mentioned, but how far they form sub-castes does 
net appear, though the Acharj and Bhat are said to be, locally, endogamous. Thus 

in Jhang three classes of Brahmans are 

Thani._ recogiilzed ; the parnhit is the family 

priest : the tliani is a beneficed Brahman, 
settled by the land-owners in villages and paid by fees in kind or cash for specific 
religious services while the Naraini depends for a living on Narain or, in other 
words, lives by begging, or even by labour, occasionally acting for d, paroliit or 
iha 7 ii. The Thanis are maintained by all, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, if 
their patron is influential. 

Astris. in Mianw^all, are a class of Brahmans w^ho help Hindus in their dally 
w'orship. They receive a loaf from each house daily, besides fixed lags or dues- 
In Dera Ismail Khan there are six classes ; the Gosalns or Mahants, who hold 
shrines : the paaoJiits who perform special ceremonies such as those at marriages 
and funerals : the Astris who carry out the ordinary rites on the sankrant^ antavas 
and so on : the acharj who receive gifts after a death : the Priiat wdio are only 
menials employed as messengers, and lowest of all the Vaid-patar already 
described. 

25. The Pushkarns. — This group is popularly supposed to take its name 
from the lake of Pushkar or Pohkar near Ajmer, because a fragment of them 
were originally Ods or spademen w’ho dug out the lake. It was also called Sri- 
Mali, wTich is the name of a Bania sub-caste. That they are immigrants from 
Rajpulana is certain, because they are the Brahmans of the Bhatias, but they are 
of low status, serving sections of Aroras wdiich have lost caste, and in Sialkot 
giving daughters to the Dugri and jatka Brahmans. Whether they should be 
regarded as a territorial or as a functional group I am unable to say, but they 
have the folKwlng sub-groups : — 

1. Marecha, or Khalis (pure). 

2. Dassa, or half-caste. 

3. Sendhu, 

Marecha is a territorial name denoting their origin from the desert of Rajputana. 

The first two sub-groups are said to comprise 15 sections : — 


1. Ranga. 

2. Ramde. 

3. Kalhe. 

4. Parohe. 

5. Bias. 


6. Wissa, 

7. Gajja, 

S. Khidana. 

9. Acharj. 

10. IMuchchan. 


11. Kirara. 

12. Lodhar. 

13. Kabthe. 

It- Bhora. 

15. Chhangane. 


The third sub-group, Sendhu, has two sections : — Matter and Wattu, of 
which the Wattu is considered the low’cst section in the whole r’ushkarn group. 


* In the towns the parohit and thani divide the iccOTie* the former getting two-thirds, tne latter one-third. 
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Status- groups. 


Tribe or Race. 


or Jaikaria. 


Katoch : — 
Kashab gotra. 


Chandr bansi = — 
Rathor. 


Chandr-bansi 
Kondal gotra. 

Kachbwaha ■ 
Bhardwaj -gotra. 


Tunwar 

Itri'jotra. 
Pundrit • — 
Itri-gotra. 

Pundir : — 
it*-! -gotra. 


Chan del : — 
Itri-gotra, 


Jacu-bansi • 
Kondal-gotra. 


Manhas. 


Katoch septs 

Bhim-Chandia. 
Dilawar-Chandia. 
Dalpatia. 
Khem-Chandia. 
Goleria clans : — 
Septs:— 

Gadotia. 

Chand, 

Batlohar. 

Bangolar. 

Muradpuria, 

Saroch, 

Kadcl. 

Hatnoeb. 

Kishen-Singbia. 

Gagli. 

Hatrial, 
Hamirpuria. 
Badn-Chandia. 
Jaswal clan. 

Dadhwal clan. 

Sibaia clan. 


Chambial clan. 
Sonkhla. 
Jamwal clan. 


Septs : — 

Mankotia. 

Jasrotia. 

Sam pal. 

Pathania clan. 

Septs 

Okbial. 

Thadial 

Sulialach. 

Talaria. 

Goiralia. 

Tukrolia. 

Holar. 

Tharia. 

Manpuria. 

Luna. 

Anntar. 

Bhalakhria. 

Banolar. 

Ratial. 

Kokhria. 

Gorc/al. 

Dagla. 

Dhamrial, 

Chanjol, 

Gangwatia. 

Harial, 

(All names of places.) 
Septs — 

Balorla. 

Bhadwal, 


The Kola, ^Kulu), 
Mandial, Suketar. 


Kahluria. 


Kotlehria. 


Manhas septs : 
jamuwal, 
Samial. 


II. — Rajput. 


III.-Thakur. 


IV.-Rathi. 


Katoch septs 
Babhauria, 
Indauria. 


Goleria septs 
Sanwaria. 
Malothar. 
Changra. 


Jaswal sept : — 

Jasial. 

Dadhwal sept 
Bujherwal, 
Chibh. 


Chambial sept :■ 
Bajrotha. 
Sonkhla sept 
Rachar. 
Jamwal septs 
Gchena, 

G harwal. 
Kanal. 
Rawal. 
Bhalabhar. 

Pathania septs 
Jhaggi. 
Khantwal. 
Cangeta, 
Joseta. 
Dhamial. 
Dolaria. 
Rapothria. 
Makrolaria. 
Oghial. 


Patrlal sub clan 
bepls : — 
Manaswalia. 
Dad. 
Banloch. 
Halkaia. 

Kahluria septs 
Chand la. 
Chandpuria. 

Kotlehria sept 
Ranot, 


etc* 


1 st grade Ranas. 


Jamwal septs : — 
Bhalwal. 
Bhelwal, 
Balial. 
Rakwal. 


2nd grade Ranas, 


Katoch sept 
Gararwal. 


Goleria sept j— 
Gahlotia. 


Jaswal septs: — 
Dongarwal. 
Malial. 
Sudiai. 

Bair hi. 
Kadehria. 

Chambial septSj- 
Bakaria. 
Tain. 

Chambolia. 

Taliarag, 

Tatwan- 

Saruhi. 


etc. 


etc. 


1 st grade. 


Pathania 
septs : — 
Baraswal. 
Jaleria. 
Anotra. 
Jangliali. 
Dingral. 
Ladhiarach. 
Ghanoria 
(Dod). 
Jarial. 


etc. 


2nd grade. 


Dadhwal sept: 
Soharu. 


Jamwal septs : 
Nagrain. 
Bbandrai. 


Oghial.^ 

Dhumrial 

Chaharia, 

Dheria. 


etc. 


the exfcrnl; J ‘ are in fact eiogamon,. a.d « tc 
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The Rajputs. 


26, The Hindu Rajputs of the Eastern Hills. -In theeasternhllls, which 
Ue In the north-east corner of the Punjab, we have a type, and undoubtedly a 
very ancient type, of Hindu society which has been practically untouched 
by Mohammadan influences, though possibly Buddhism may at one time have 
affected its development, d his society has an exceedingly complicated organiza- 
tion, based on the two principles of natural descent and social status independent 
of that descent, which we have found to exist, in a comparatively simple form, 
among the Khatris. Caste, in the accepted meaning of that term, may be 
said not to exist. The highest stratum of society is composed of a number of 
tribes which are split up into several groups of different social status, and which 
are generically called Rajputs. Below these Rajput tribes are the cultivating 
classes, the Kanets and Ghiraths, and below them again the artizans and 
menials. 

The Rajputs consist of numerous tribes divided Into still more numerous 
gepts or both tribe and septs being based on natural descent. The al does 
not appear to be necessarily exogamous, for in some cjses the term is used as 
practically equivalent to ‘family, ’ and what the exogamous unit really is I am 
unable to say.* The tribes are split up into six status-groups In the manner 
shown in the table on the opposite page, so that the order of social precedence 
stands thus : — 


I. ^lian. 
II. Rajput. 

in. Thakur 


IV. Rathis 


■! 

■i: 


ist grade Ranas, 
2nd 


st 


rade. 


observed 
a £:eneral 


that the term 
sense, and as 
these groups, 


These terms require some comntent. It will be 
Rajput appears to be used in a restricted as well as in 
this two-fold meaning has led to confusion I propose to call 
collectively, the Rajput-Rathi groups. It will further be seen that each of the 
terms used denotes status, not race, or caste, or tribe. Thus there can, I think, 
be little doubt that ‘ Rajput ’ simply means ‘ descendant of a raja, or ruler/ 
and it is also certain that the term is a purely functional one. Mr. Barnes for 
instance says : — ‘ Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families (of 
^ ^ the Kangra District) are said to be 

Barnes’ Kangra Settlement Reoort, {73. r>i u -'i 1 1 ’ (i\i’ > 

brahman by original stock . Mian 
literally means ‘ prince, ’ and as the members of that grade are entitled to the 
salutation ‘ jai dia ’ they are also called ‘ Jaikaria, ’ but this group is also called, 
vaguely, Rajput. Of the other terms ‘ Thakur, ’ or ‘ Baron, ’ and ‘ Rana ’ or 
‘ Chief, ’ are simply titles denoting status or rank, while it is suggested that 
Rathi is derived from rakhebi (which is an equivalent of karc'cva, or widow re- 
marriage). However this may be Rathi is a term which implies loss of status and 
so it is rarely used by the Rathis themselves. Thus all the terms in use denote 
status and nothing else. 


Lastly, it will be seen that the tribes are not graded according to status, 
for we find that even some Katoch septs are quite low down in the scale, though 
for the most part the Katoch are of Mian or Jaikaria status. Status depends 
mainly on the strictness with which certain social rules are observed. I'nus 
‘ the Mian and the Thakur must not permit widow re-marriage.’ Furtlier a Mian 
should not plough, give his daughter in an inferior class, nor take a wife from it.t 
He may not accept any price for a daughter, and his women-folk must observe 


• “ It is worthy of aotice thr^t there is some v'^guene’^s of idea, and probably indefinitene^s of custom, about 
the prohibited degrees ” among the jats and Brahmans of the south-east Punjib (Coie of Tribal Custom, Gurgaon, 
page 20). 

t But he may take a wife frera an inferior status- group. The term * class ’ here seems tc be used loosely for 

caste. 
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L tail’s Kangra SettlemDnt Report ^72. 


L yall's K,ngra Settlement Report, §§ 73 and 66. 


Strict parda. The chief distinctions between a IMIan and a 1 hakur seem to be 
that the latter may plough and also may take a wife from a Rathi. The Jaikaria 
are net supposed to eat kacJichhi, or smoke except with one another, but in 
practice it is regarded as a ve ial offence if they do so with the grade next 
below them. The Rathi piactlses kAreica, and that distinguishes him from 

the Rajput. They also accept a bride- 
price, but are in this respect only on a 
level with the Thakurs, who often do the same, or effect exchange cetrothals. 

But in former times, if not now, status could also be gained by royal favour, 
for a raja might promote a Ghirth to be a Rathi, or a Tnakur to be a Rajput, 

for service done or money given. By 
giving a daughter to an impoverished raja 
a rich Rathi may raise his clan — not mc:rely, it would seem himself or his family 
— to Thakur Rajput status. If a raja takes a Patiad girl, whom he has seen 
herding cattle a,.d fallen in love with, the girks wiiole clan begins to give its 
daughters to IMians, and gains a step in the social scale. On the other hand, 
by practising widow remarriage or giving a daughter to an inferior grade, status 
could be diminished or lost. 

The effects of this svstem are seen in the varying status of the septs in 
each tribe, but the complexity of the system is not fully brought out in the 
table, for there are degrees of social status, even within the sept, based on 
pioxnnity to its original home. Further we find that in each status-group some 
ah or septs are hvpergamous, while others are not, for they refuse to give 
daughters to the next highest group. Lastly, the status of a tribe may vary 
with the locality in which it is settled. 

In fine, Rajput society is in a state of chaos and It is hardly possible to 
give any clear account in detail of its various ramifications. Moreover^ any such 
account would probably be obsolete In a few years, for society is in a state of 
flux, but the fluctuating units are the septs or als^ or at least the families, not 
the individual members of the tribe. 

The relations of the Raj pat-Rathi groups to the loreer castes , — As we have 
seen the Rathis give daughters to the Thakurs and they In turn to the Mian, 
a system which apparently finds expression in the saying : — " Chant hi pirhi 
Rathni hi rani hanjac^ or ‘in the fourth generation the Rathi’s daughter 

becomes a queen.’ This is 
to be explained as meaning 
that a Rathi’s daughter, the first generation, may marry a Thakur in the second 
generation. In the third her daughter may marry a Rajput and her daughter 
again may marry a Mian or a ruling chief. At least this is the only way in which 
the expression “ fourth generation” seems explicable. There is a similar saying 
regarding a Kanetni, or the daughter of a Kanet, who may in \\\e ffth genera- 
tion become a queen. Lastly, there is the saying : — ‘ Satidn pirht Ghirtimi ki 

dhi ram hojaii^ or ‘in the 
seventh generation a Ghirth’s 
daughter becomes a queen.’ But even this docs not close the circle of 
marriage relationships. The Ratlii may contract a jJianjrara or second marriage 
with a woman of another caste, such as Jat or Jhiwar, and the issue by such 
a marriage are deemed legiiimatc. Thus we arrive at once at the obvious 
conchiNion that there is no endogamous Rajput ' caste ’ at all, and moreover 
there are no sub-castes, but a series of status-groups, each more or less 
hypergamous. 

Results of the Rajput s)cial syitem , — The Rajputs of the hills exhibit some 
of the usual features of a society organized on a system of hypergamy. ‘ Raj- 

Ly.V,l-. Kansra Settlement Report § f high family arC hcavily 

bribed to marry owing to the 
feeling of pride which forbids a R.jput to marry a daughter to any but a man 
of equal or rather superior family but his own.’ Here we have Kulinism in full 
force. The Rajputs of the third grade or Thakurs are thus placed in a peculiarly 
unfortunate position. On the one hand, they have to buy husband.s for their 


C-h'.th proverbs in the Monograph on the Kangra Ghirths, 
Purgao G-vernment Pre^s, 19 o. 


See § 72 cf Sa ]. B. Lyall's Kangra SettLment Report. 
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daughters. On the other hand the Rathls will not give them daughters without 
exacting a price, so that they are mulcted both when marrying and when giving 
in marriage. 

27. The Rajputs of the Jammu Hills. — In the low hills and sub-montane 
area which form the Northern boundary of the Districts of Gurdaspur, Sialkot 
and Gujrat we have a mass of Rajput tribes, some Hindu, some more or less 
recent converts to Islam. Further west in the hills of jhelum and Rawalpindi 
are found numerous and Important tribes of Rajput status, which If ever they 
were Hindus have now been almost completely Mohammadanized. All these 
tribes are divided into still more numerous septs, of varying status, but our infor- 
mation regarding them is imperfect and often conflicting, probably because the 
distinction between the tribe, based on natural descent, and social status, which 
is independent of descent, has not been kept in view. The clue to the intrica- 
cies of their organization is doubtless to be found in a recognition of the fact 
that each tribe is split up, as in Kangra, into various social and territorial groups. 
For example, it is usual to speak of the Salehria Rajputs as a tribe, but the 
term appears to merely mean ‘ low-lander ’ and it is probable that the Salehria tribe 
is really composed of a number of septs or fragments of tribes which happen to 
be settled in the salehr or sub-montane tract. 


Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 1891-02, pages 68-70. 

Cf. also Assessment Report of Gurdaspur 
Tahsil, § 44, and other Assessment RL-ports. 


gamy which there exists. 

(/) Jaikaria^ J 


For the Gurdaspur Rajputs it is suffie 
cient to refer to Mr. L. \V. Dane^s ac- 
count of the complex system of hyper- 
There are four hypergamous groups : — 


avoiding widow re-marriage. 


(n) Kahri^ ) 

(aij Dohri, who exchange brides, apparently, and practise widow re- 


Sialkot Gazettee’' (old edition), page 46. 
His ory oi Siilkot, pages 57, etc. 


{zv) Thukkar^ corresponding to the Kangra Rathis. 

The Jaikaria further have two grades, hypergamous inter sCj one the true 
Jaikarla, the other with a doubtful right to that title. 

In Sialkot a similar state of things exists, but the details have not been 

worked out, and I cannot reconcile the 
conflicting information available. 

In Gujrat the Chibbs appear to have a two-fold system of grades, one based 
on descent, the other on their feudal tenures. The Ghanlyal division stands 
highest, having always been the royal clan, and it objects to giving daughters in 
marriage. The Sanwalia, Miana and Malkana subdivisions rank high and so 
intermarry, or give their daughters to Sayads or Gakkhars, The feudal grades 
are the Mandial, Garhial and Dherial and originated thus : — 

The Bhimbar raj had 4 mandis, 4 garhs and 84 dheris. The mandis were 
fiefs given to the younger sons of the raja, the garhs having been given to the 
younger branch, and the dherzs being allotted to the sons of concubines. As 
time went on the raj and the mandis were inherited of the eldest son’s clan, 
other sons being given dheris only. The Mandial are thus superior to the 
Garhial, and so on, but It is difficult to say which families are one and which are 
another, though feeling runs high on these questions. 

28. The Rajputs of Rawalpindi and Jhelum. — In Rawalpindi them is a 
^ ^ , c confused system of hvpergamv which does 

not lend itself to brief description. The 
Mohammadan Janjuas, I may note, have two divisions, Vair and Jodh, the latter 
being hypergamous. The Mohammadan Ghakkhars have also a system of hyper- 
gamy within the tribe for the highest septs, the Admal and Sarangal will not 
give wives to the five lower septs and in Jhelum one small sept, the Talial, is 
fittle esteemed and does not intermarry with the others. The lower septs may 
in turn take wives from the lower classes of Mohammadans. The Jlieluni 
Ghakkhars have like the Chibbs, but do not seem to hive any social 

erades based on the feudal divisions. 
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29. The Rajputs of the Plains. — I shall touch but very briefly upon the 
characteristics of the Rajputs of the plains. If we except the tribes of the East 
and South-East Punjab, of whom some remain Hindu, the great mass of the Raj- 
puts of the plains have been long since converted to Islam. Conversion has led 
generally to complete abandonment of the law of exogamy, and it is doubtful if in 
any case hypergamy is at all general, because there is a strong feeling that a man 
should marry in his own sub-division, and inability to obtain a wife within it implies 
some social disgrace. At the same time there are comparatively few tribes, at 
least in the Central and South-West Punjab, which do not retain traces or tradi- 
tions of hypergamy and within the tribe. Confused and uncertain as the tribal 
organization is, there is hardly a tribe or clan which is not sub-divided into a 
number of septs and even families, graded on a hypergamous system. 

Below the Rajput tribes come the Jats, and the line between them Is very 
sharply drawn in the eastern districts. In the central districts it is less defined, 
and in the West and South-West Punjab, cis-Indus, the term Rajput is but 
little used and ‘ Jat ' denotes nothing more than poor or peasant. Trans-Indus, 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, the Rajput is replaced by the Baloch (Baroch, or chief- 
tain), who is usually quite distinct from the subject Jat or cultivating class, 
although both Baloch and Jat elements appear to have combined to form the 
tribe (so-called) of the Khetran (or field-workers). Thus in the oldest type of 
society, that of the south-west, amongst the earlier Aryrm invaders, Ave seem 
to find a purely tribal organization with no well-marked social cross-divisions. 
As we go farther east, we have the distinction between the Jats or peasantry and 
the Rajputs or gentry more and more sharply defined until, when we reach the 
Jumna Valley, we find that these social grades have crystallized into castes. 

Consistently w'ith this theory there is no inter-marriage between the Rajputs 
and Jats of the eastern plains at the present day. Towards the south-centre 
of the Punjab, however, we find that there are tribes of Jat status who give 
wives to Rajput septs. For example, the Bharwana sept of the Mohatiiinadan 
Syals in Jhang take wives from the Sipra Jats ‘who curiously are found asso- 
e ..1 .0 . e dated with them in all their villages,' while 

the Khanuana sept of the Syals may take 
their wives from the Chaddrars w^ho are of zamindar^ Jat status. 


There was indeed conceivably a time when the hypergamous relation 
between the Rajputs and the lower grades was more common, but it would appear 
that at an early period the desire to maintain purity of descent led to the rule 
that the children should follow the status of the mother. Numerous tribes of 
Jat and Gujar status have traditions that they are descended from Rajput 
fathers by Jat or Gujar wives, and therefore they rank as such and not as 
Rajputs ^ That inter-marriages between Rajput men and women of lower groups 
were not illegal, and did not make the children altogether illegitimate may be 
inferred from the rules of succession which, even in the south-east of the Punjab, 
Co le of Tubal Custom, Gurg aon, page 2i {cf, permit the issue of such marriages to 

succeed to a share (though not to a full 
share) of the land. There appear in fact to have been degrees of legitimacy, 
varying with the status of the wife, so that every son inherited, but his share 
varied with the purity of his blood. f It may be suggested that many apparent 
cases of succession per stirpes {clucnJavand) are really instances of unequal 
succession due to differences of status between children of wives of unequal 
status. 

30. The Biloch. — Turning for the moment to the south-w'est of this 
Province ^ve find that the Biloch have a similar system. In paragraph 683 of 
his Census Report Mr. Ibbetson indeed said that : — “ The law of isogamy . . . 

Is professed at least by all the dominant Mussalinan tribes or races of the 
Western Punjab.'^ 


* I venture to doubt the correctness of the received explanation that such traditions point to a systeu ot 
kinship through females. 

+ This reluctance to altogether disinherit illegitimate ch'IJren was marked in Scotland and in Wales 
(Secbchm, Tribal System in Wales, page 52). 
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The Rajputs. 


[Punjab, I9j2. 


The case of the Jats in Mazaffargarh is then cited as showing that Biloches 
and even Sayaas'^ give daughters to inferior tribes, but in that District the 
Biloch takes a somewhat lower place than he does west of the Indus, f and in 
Dera Ghazi Khan Dlack notes that Biloches take Jat wives, but do not give 
their women in marriage to the Jats. Pandit Bari Kishen Kaul, moreover, now 
writes as regards the Biloches 

“A man belonging to a high caste will generally not give his daughter into a lower 
caste. Barring Sayads the Biloches consider themselves the highest caste in the District. 
A Biloch will tike his wife from among the Koreshis, Pathans and Jats, but will prefer 
to give his daughter only to a Biloch. Giving a daughter to a Sava 1, Pathan or Koreshi 
is allowed, but only in cases of extreme ncce^sity is a Biloch girl m irried to a Jat. Rind, 
Hot, Gurmani, Jatoi, Laghari and Dri^hak niloches strongly object to give their daughters 
to Jats. 

Pathans . . . W' uld not give daughters to Jats. Sayads do not as a rule give 

daughters to others than Sayads and K ^ireshis.’'' 


In Gurgaon a Biloch may marry a woman of another tribe, such as a Sheikh 
^ or Rajput, but a Biloch 

^ ^ ^ marry a Biloch. 

Probably the Biloches, like the Meos, had once a system of hypergamy vhich 
has now almost disappeared. And cis-lndus I am now told that the Rind tribe 
is the highest of all, and wall not give daughters to the tribes below it. 

31. The Rajput Chhat and Maknn.^The Rajputs in certain tracts 
chiefly in the sub-montane Districts of the Eastern Punjab, have certain villages 
called clihaf, which are of the first rank, and others of the second rank, called 
7nakan. apparently means ‘ roof, ’ and makan has its usual meining of 

, ^ ‘house’, Mr. Purser has 

Jullundur Settlement Report paragraph 36. ^ 

waha Rajput system. There are g chhat and 12 uiahan^ and these villages do 
not seem to have any relation to the genealogical divisions of tho tribe, which is 
also divided into 12 iniihins or septs, depending on descent. 

In Gurga.on each Rajput tribe has its chhat ^ with one, or more, apparently 
subordinate makans. The Deputy Commissioner furnishes a list of 23 tribes 
which have numerous chhals or iaakaiis^ and states that six months at least would 
be required to obtain a complete list. 

In Karnal and Hissar the system appears to be unknown, but in Ambala, 
Ludhiana and Patiala it is in full force. Originallv there went, it is said, six 
Rajput ^ Darbars ’ or courts, at Kapurthala (of the Bhattis), TaKvandi, Ilothur, 
KotTsa Khan (Manj), Bhatner and Jalsalmir. In lieu of these, in the reign of 
Babar, J2 ciihats and 24 makans were constituted, Lvit the nimii-crs soon 
increased to 36 and 35 respectively, and the lists sent to m -how that tl e present 
numbers must be far larger. Each tribe has a certain nmnhcr of dLiat imA 
wa>ian and the member of a chhat aJways pays twice as much to jn? casts at a 

daughter's marriage as the meinbv r of a nnkaii.t But tho fe(‘S vary m each 
tribe, thus: — The Carah Raiputs have 12 ciihafs (paying Re. i to carh mirasi) 
and 2^ makans (paying As. 8). The Taons have 14. ciihafs (]>aying Rs. 7) 
and 2^ makans (paying Rs. 3-3). The C'uanbans 
formerly Rs. ii, but now Re. i only), bu‘ no ciihafs 
have, it seems, makans only. 
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village, which Is its meaning in the Punjab. Certain pah or thoks would give 
daughters, but not take them from pals or thoks^ but these distinctions are 
now said to be quite obsolete. 


THE JATS AND GUJARS. 


32. The Jats . — Of the four types the Jat is the simplest in Its organization. 
While the Rajputs and their dependent tribes form a series of grades the Jats 
comprise a vast congeries of tribes which are practically on a dead level of equa- 
lity, although some of them have a vague and undefined superiority over the 
mass of the Jat race. As a rule, the Jats practise karewa and do not wear 
but certain tribes avoid the former custom without acquiring any definitely supe- 
rior status to those who retain it, while the Jats of a certain village may wear the 
janeo without distinctly raising themselves above the level of their tribe. On the 
other hand, there are in many Jat tribes individual villages, or even families, 
which claim and exact recognition as the social superiors of the mass of the tribe, 
but there is no caste above the Jat. Neither territorial sovereignty, nor the avoid- 
ance of widow re-marriage, nor refusal of the bride-price will raise a Jat tribe 
to the status of Rajput, a fact all the more remarkable in that many Jat tribes 
have traditions of Rajput origin. This democratic instinct is apparent amongst 
the Jats both in the Pvlanjha in the Punjab Proper and in the Malwa. It is Inde- 
pendent of religion, for the Hindu Jats of the south-east remain as democratic 
as those of the Central Punjab. The organization of the Sikh Khalsa,*the pecu- 
liar property of the Guru, subject only to him and owning no other allegiance, 
illustrates this instinct which found its outward expression in the term misl 
(equal) used for the Sikh regiments, whose affairs were administered by pancha- 
yatSf the quasi-sacred council of five. This democratic principle was probably 
not inspired by Sikhism, but gave its oun characteristic impress to that creed, 
which in return fostered its development by compelling its adherents, of whatever 
caste, to receive the arnrit at baptism on terms of absolute equality — a practice 
which subsists to the present day. And herein lies the explanation of the reluc- 
tance of the Khatris, despite their close connection with the religious history of 
the Sikhs, to formally enter their communion ; and in the same way the non- 
adherence of the Rajputs to Sikhism is accounted for. 

This doctrine of equality has left its mark on the customary laws of sue- 

^ , . . cession, of property, and I think, of mar- 

Punjab Record No. 73 of jSgy. . ' , r- _ r ^ ^ > _ > 

Punjab Custou, ary Law viii, page 4. (Kaithai.) Tiage. 1 lie principle ot succcssion among 

But c/. Customary Law XI, pages 4 and ii. jg equality, whether the division 

(Amritsar.) , ^ ^ r . , 

be per stirpes or per capita. Amongst the 
Rajputs there are traces, it would appear,! of a custom which gave the sons 
unequal rights of succession, the share which fell to each on a partition depend- 
ing on the status of the mother. Among the Jats no such distinction exists. 
There is no bar to marriage wdth women of the lowest castesj and the issue suc- 
ceed equally. 

Only amongst the Jats do we find the bhaiacliara\ tenure, the custom by 
which there was no division of the land, each family cultivating what it could 
until possession became the sole measure of its rights. The Jats never appear to 
have had any customs such as the sawaya ox jithunda, the extra share given to 
the eldest son, with no douh^a correspondingly greater liability for the family 
debts. To such an extreme was this principle carried that the rise of the Jats 


• As Mr. Ibbetson has po’nted out, Ranjit Singh did not strike coins in his own name, but in that of Guru 
Nanak (Nanakshahi rupees , and though he adopted the title of Maharaja, used the impersonal term ‘Sircar’ to 
denote the authority from wMch his orders issued. (P. N. Q., 18S4, Section 628). 

t ‘ In no case,* writes Mr. W. S. Talbot, ‘ are children by a marriage outside the group excluded from succes- 
sion. In certain tribes the issue of marriages with low-caste wives do not get a full share, but this is not because 
the wife is of anOwhe: tribe, but because she is low-born. (Jhelum.) This, I believe to be the Rajput rule. 

i Using the ^erm in its Punjab sense as ” restricted to tenures in which possession has become the measure of 
right.” (Douie’s Pu . jab Settlement Manual, page 64, Section 137.) True bhiu^chara or the clan fraternity 
method, which consi-sts in an 1 z/ allotment of the land according to quality, resulting in its whole area be-ng 
divided into blocks according to quality, and each “-harer getting his portion in each block, is also a Jat tenure, 
Baden Pow-dl was inclined to think that the true bhj,iaLha 7 j.^ or method of equally valuated holdings, is a Jat, or at 
least not a Rajpu^ princip e. 

(The Indian Village Community, pages 2i6, 275, 356—7, etc.). 
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Social distinctions among the Jats and Gujars. 


[Punjab, 1902. 


to political power caused little change in the principles on which their heritage 
was divided. The conquests south of the Sutlej were allotted in much the same 
way as the waste land of a village would have been brought under cultivation by 
a sept, and the present configuration of the Phulkian States, and of Kalsia, is a 
testimony to the strength of this principle. 


Griffin^s Punjab Chiefs, page 10. 


From the same instinct the practices of unavowed polyandry and acknow- 
ledged karewa appear to have arisen, or at least to have been maintained. 

Karelina is all but universal among the Jats, 
and even Maharaja Sher Singh took to 
wife his brother's widows, a proof that the custom is not due to want of means. 
In an intensely communistic fraternity the tendency might well be to share the 
women precisely as the land is shared. 


It follows from vrhat has been said that tribal hypergamy does not exist 
amongst the Jats, nor do we find anything resembling the status-groups of the 
Rajputs and Khatris among them. No doubt the vague superiority of certain 
tribes leads to their taking wives from the inferior tribes to which they would 
refuse daughters, but there is nothing approaching a general rule, and status 
virtually of a tribe, in any given locality, depends on the amount of land it holds. 


The Gujars , — Like the Jats the Gujars in Gujrat have 2-^ asli or original 
sub-divisions, Gorsi, Kasana, and Bargat, the latter being the ' half ’ sub-divi- 
sion as descended from a slave motherf. In Karnal the ‘ Dhai-got ^ are said to 
be the Gorsi, Chechi, and half of Kasana. There is, however, no tribal hvpergamy 
among the Gujars, the only instance of hypergamy being in the Dhale.k family 
of Kecrak in Karnal which will only give daughters east of the Jumna, though 
it takes wives from the Gujars of the District. 


The Gujars in the Gujrat District, but not it seems elsewhere, have a sacred 
sub-division, called Barra, which claims to be of Janjua descent, a ja^ir of 
that tribe having married a Gujar wife. The Barras are usually called Alianas, 
but a few families of the sub-division are not Mianas, having forfeited thnir 
sanctity. There are also Miana families among the other Gujar suh'divibions. 
The rule is that a Miana family may not give a daughter to any but a IMiana 
family in marriage, though it may take a girl of any Gujar sub-division in 
marriage. 


33 Social distinctions among the Jats and Gujars. — Amo: gst the 
„ , . ^ . Tats there are the well-known ‘ Akhari ’ or 

Ko'^hiarpur Gazetteer, 5 C. K i • 7 • 1 t 

Uarbari makans — 35 in number according 

to the usual account. 

In the Amritsar District, however, the Akbari is only the highest of a series 
of four, Aurangzebi (or those admitted to this rank In the time of Aurangzeb), 
Khalsai (or those admitted in the Sikh times) and Angrezi (or these admit- 
ted since British rule began) being the other three,]; and no less than 150 villages, 
all generally speaking in the Manjha, claim Darbari status. As regards the Gur- 
daspur District, Mr. L. \V. Dane wrote ; — 


There are other restrictions on the marriage tie prevailing amongst the Hindu Raj- 
puts which, however, would hardly be sufficiently strong to render a marriage' contracted 
in violation of them unlawful. Thus a man of a higher got mav not, as a rule, give his 
daughter to the son of a lower class, though he canTake a wife for his son from that class. 
The subject has been fully noticed in the Gazetteer, page 69. Some of the better gots of 


♦ Mr Drummond indeed observes There can be no question that the Randhawas, who are still Thakurs 
in their nat-ve homes, I bcheve, in Rajputana, are at the head of the hyaer:^amous scale among those | its who have 
a more or less distinctly Rajput origin, such as the Gil.Sindhu, Sidhu-Barar (or Vanar), Pannu (P Punwar), and the 
like,” Unlo''tunateiy no one seems able to say what the hypargamous scale among the Jats is, jand several of my 
informants explicitly say there is none. 

t This is not admitted by the Gujars in Ludhiana. 

% There is also a Shahjahani grade, the Sansl Jats, of Raja Sansi, having been admitted in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, » 
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Hindu Jats or those living in celebrated villages or namas will not give their daughters 
to n^en of gots considered socially inferior, and the restriction often gave rise to female 
infanticide, as eligible husbands were scarce. Some of the higher Mohammadan Rajputs 
also hesitate about giving their daughters to men socially inferior, though by religion 
equal. (Customary Law of the Gurdaspur District, page 5.) 

The Gujars of Gujrat have a remarkable system of darr (literally a door or 
threshold), thus described by L. Piara Ram, E. A. C. : — 

There are 84 darrs in the tribe. There were at first only 59, distributed over the 

seven Tappas into which the country was divided in Akbar's time Until a man 

possesses money, influence and popularity he cannot obtain a darr^ but if he wishes to 
acquire the privilege at the marriage of his son, he should first obtain the sanction of the 
existing darr'ivalas. This consent is very difficult to obtain. He must be a very popular 
man. There should not be any one to oppose him and he should be on good terms with the 
leading men and wire-pullers of the darrwalas. When this consent has been obtained he 
has to pay so many rupees per darr to the mirasis. At present the amount is sai 1 to be 
Rs. 1 1 per darr^ which means that he must pay Rs. i i x 84 or Rs. 924 to the mirasis. 
The amount was originally Rs. 3.” 

This system of social grades seems to be quite independent of tribal status or 
descent. The antiquity of a village, or of the settlement of a family in the village, 
seems to be the main consideration, and families are constantly rising in the 
social scale, by being admitted to rank as Darbari,’' darnvala^ etc., and their 
descendants, however numerous, retain that status, provided they observe the 
chief rules which seem to be that a daughter shall only be given in marriage in a 
village of equal or higher rank and that lavish fees be paid to 7 nirasis at the 
marriage of a daughter It is in connection with this scheme of social rank 
that the law of hypergamy finds its fullest scope, though other forces also come 
into play. 

34. The origins of the Jat tribes.— In the Punjab Proper the asli or 
original tribes are the Man, Bhular, and Her, and these three tribes are like the 
Dhaighar Khatris spoken of as ^ two and a half,^ Her being said to be the half tribe. 
In the south-east of the Punjab the Jats are divided, in very much the same w^ay 
as the i<anias of that region, into two territorial groups, Deswali, or indigenous, and 
Bagri, or immigrants from the Bagar, and also into two groups, based apparently 
on their ancient cults, called Shib-gotr and Kashib-gotr. The former are also 
called asl;. Ja:s, and do not claim Rajput origin. They have twelve septs, but 
the septs do not appear to be exogamous sections, and thus the Shib-gotr must 
intermarry with the Kashib-gotr, but, in order apparently to get over the 
difficulty of a difference in cult, their got is at marriages proclaimed to be Kashib- 
gotr.^ As a general rule, the Jat tribes claim Rajput origin. Even the Sansi 
Jats, who have now taken to calling themselves Bhattis, advance that claim, and 

Lepel Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, page .3. explained by a legend 

that a child of the tribe was given to a 
Sansi, the first person who came to the house after his birth, in obedience to the 
behest of the Brahmans and astrologers. The fact remains that the bulk of the 
Jat tribes claim to be immigrants from the south or south-west of the Punjab of 
Rajput descent. 

Rules of marriage. — The Jats, as a whole, marry outside the tribe, which 
thus represents the got, and avoid the usual four gots in marriage. To the former 
rule, however, the Sidhu-Barar Jats are an exception, for they have to marry 
within the tribe but outside the muhin, though in the south-east intermarriage 
between tribes of common descent is usually avoided. 

Re-marriage of widows is permitted, W’hether with an elder or younger brother 
of the husband, and further, if a girl has been married to one brother and he dies, 
it is sometimes held sufficient for his younger brother to go through the ceremony 
of mukiawa wdth her, without any formal second marriage. 


* Or possibly it is unlucky to pronounce the name of Shiva at a wedding, or the Brahman may object to 
recognise the cult of Shira, but seeing that the Maheshri Banias are endogamoui, the above etpla ration is probably 
correct. 
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THE BANIAS. 


35. I give here a detailed account of the Banias and the castes connected 
with them, because 1 fancy there is a different principle of classification to be 
traced in the castes of the South-East Punjab, whose original home was in Raj- 
putana. This principle is a cross-division, of territorial groups, based on religious 
differences. These differences arose in the conflicts between the cults of Siva, 
Vishnu, and the Jains, and have left their mark on the organisation of the higher 
castes in that part of the Punjab. 

Organisation. — The organisation of the Banias is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial divisions, but there is also a true sub-caste, called 
Bara-Saini* in Gurgaon, which Is said to be quite distinct from the others. 
They are descended from Chamars and at marriage the boy wears a mnkat or 
tiara of (fu/i’-leaves, shaped like a basket, into which a piece of leather is fixed. 
The territorial g^roups are at least three in number. Of these the chief 
is the Agarwals, and there is a curious legend about their origin Bashak Nag 

^ . had 17 daughters, who were married to the 

C/. Punjab Census Report, , 853 , Sect.on 533. 

daughters of Bashak used to leave their homes by night to visit their parents, 
and in their absence their husbands lived with their handmaidens and descendants 
of these are the Dasa or Chhoti-sarn gots of the Banias, each got taking its 
name from that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended. The children of 
Basakh Nag’s daughters formed the 17 gots\ of the Agarwal. Once a boy and 
girl of the Goyal got were married by mistake and their descendants form the 


Hissar Gazetteer, 1852, page 137. 


half-Pf?^ called Gond.t so that there are 


I 7^ gets in all. And again one of the sons 
of Ugar Sen married a low-caste woman and his descendants are the Mahwar 
which cannot smoke with other Banias. The Agarwal-Mahajans only avoid their 
own section in marriage (Jind). 

The second group is the Saralia, who are an off-shoot of the Agarwal and 
appear to have the same gots. 

The third group, the Oswal, appears to form a true sub-caste § They 
strenuously claim a Punwar Rajput origin, but other Rajputs of various tribes 
joined them. They had followed one of their Brahmans in becoming Jains, in 
Sambat 422, 


From haray 12, and seni^ an army (Crooke's Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
I, page 177.) 

t The Agarwal gots include ; — 

I. ]indal. * 8. Mangal. 

2 Min<ial. | 9. Tah.l. 

3. Gar. 10* Kansal 

4, Eran. j 11, Pansal. 

5 Dheran. j 12. Mahwar. 

6. Metal, j 13. Goyal or Guil. 

7. MansaK 1 14 Gond, 


Of these Kansal and Bansal are named from hans.^ a grass, and bcins bamboo, and they do not cut or injure 
these plants. 

^ Or Gand, that the Gand or impure section of the Bhatia, note to para. 33 supra. In Jhelum th^ Gond and 
Billa sections do not intermarry, being descendants of a common ancestor, 

J The original Oswal gots are said to be * 


1, Thaker, 

2, Baphna (Rajput, by origin), 

3, Sankhli, 

4, Kamawat Punwar {Maheshft)^ 

5, Mor Rakh Pokarna, Sankla Punwars, 

6, Kuladhar, Bribat Punwars 

7, Sri Srim, Sankla ,, 

8, Srishtgota, Punwar, 

9, Suchanti, Punwar, 


10. Bahadur, Punwar, 

11. Kanbat ,, 
la. Baid, 

13. Tagu Srishtri, Sankla, 

14. Burugotra, Bhatti, 

15. Dadu ,, 

16. Chorbheria, Raghubansi, 

17. Kanaujia, Rahtor, 
iS. Chuichat. 


IQ, Kotari, or keepers of the treasure-house, 

but the last does not seem to be a true got, so that there were only 18 gots, as there still are among the Agarwal. 

The Baid are said to have been originally of the Srishtgota and to have been so-called^ because Devi effected 
a miraculous core of the ej^s of a girl belonging to that section by causing a special kind of to grow, the juice of 
which healed them. 
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Hence there are three territorial groups or sub-castes, and a fourth of lower 
status based on descent : — 

! Sub-groups ; — > 

i- Bisa ^ from Agroha. ^ In West- 

ii. Dasa or Choti-sarn. J Cern Raj- 

Sub-caste II. Saralia, from Sarala, ) putana. 

Sub-caste III. Oswal, — from Osianagrl, — in Eastern Rajputana. 

Sub-caste IV. Bara-Salni. 


Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-divisions of the 
caste based on religious differences. These seem to be Saraogi or Jain, 
Maheshri or Shaiva, Agarwal-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. But the Maheshri, who 
undoubtedly derive their name from Mahesh, or Shiva, are not now all Shalvas, 
for one of their number was in consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and 
so founded the Tahtar of the Oswal, whose Kamawat gof is also Maheshri, 
It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub-castes, for the Maheshri 
certainly do not intermarry with the Agarwal or Oswal, but Vaishnava and Jain 
Agarwals intermarry freely in Gurgaon. 

The lilaha/ans of the e'istern hills. 


There are two territorial groups : — 


I. K.'ingria, who inhabit Kangra Tahsil and the cast of the Kangra vahey. 
JI. Golem, who lie more to the west. The latter look down upon the 
former, because they were given to the use of tlie liquor, a practice 
now cernmon to both. The two groups do not intermarry, but the 
Goleria Intermarry with the Mahajans of Jammu and Chamba. 

36. The Bhabras. — In Jind — or according to an account received from 
Jlnd--— there are two groups in this caste ; — 

Group I. Oswal or bisa, i.c., of the whole blood. 

Group II. Srimal, or dasa, i.e ., half caste. 


These groups are said not to intermarry. The former avoid oniy the pater- 
nal got in marriage, while the latter observe the four-gu/ rule. On the other 
hand, uhe Nablia Bhabras are said to have two sub-castes, Oswal, who observe the 
foi r-go/^rule, and Kurdewal,*^ who avoid oidy their own in marriage, while in 
Maler Kutla the Bhabras oy Oswal are said to avoid two gots. 


37- B^ypergamy. — hrom the medley of facts given in the foregoing pages, 
the^ hypothesis, advanced in paragraph 3 of this chapter, has I think been fairly 
well established. Tne higher castes are split up into various status-groups, 
vhich are often, but not always, hypergaraous. It is also easy to see how this 
system developed. 


^crom time immemorial the Punjab has been the chief out-work of India 
on w.’.ich successive hordes of invaders have fallen. As each horde raided into 
the Punjau it subdued the hordes which had gone before it and was in turn sub- 
dued by the one which came after it. These successive invasions utterly 
exterminated or expelled the Dravidlans, if indeed that race ever occupied the 
Punjab, foi no traces of a Dravidian clement are to be found in the present 
population. The latter invaders thus found an exclusively Aryan population 
already set'Icd on the land, and they had not therefore to deal with the questions 
which in lower India arose out of intermarriage with the aboriginal races and which 
were solved by evolving the system of caste. As there was no difference of race, 
intermarriage between the later and the earlier invaders was permissible, but as 
the former probably consisted mainly of men, they would naturally commence by 
taking waves from the conquered tribes, giving none In return, for the very simple 
reason that they had none to give. The physical surroundings of the Punjab 
must at all times have precluded its invaders from bringing with them their women 
or children, and raiders do not usually carry much in the w'ay of impedimenta. 


Kundewal Brahmans. Wilson gi»es Kundewa 
JS, chapter III, page 138 , supra.‘ ^ 345). For the Khandehval cf. paragraj 
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When an invading horde settled on the land it would thus find itself unable to 
secure wives of its own tribes, and a custom of taking wives from the conquered, 
and therefore inferior, tribes would soon grow up. This practice however would 
not Involve loss of ‘ caste,’ for the women, though of inferior status, were of the 
same race. Thus in the Punjab a hypergamous relation was easily established 
between the dominant warrior class, who represented the last wave of successful 
invasion, and the class which they had subdued. The former may well be re- 
presented by the modern Rajputs, the latter by the great cultivating castes. 
In the absence of race prejudices, social considerations had the field to them- 
selves, and the custom of hypergamy gradually developed into a social rule. 
The dominant tribes owing to their ownership of the land were wealthy enough 
to be able to observe the main social restrictions, avoidance of polyandry and 
widow' re-marriage. The conquered tribes who formed the mass of the cultivat- 
ing classes could not afford to be so scrupulous, and so remained socially 
inferior. The Hinduism of lower India appears however to have had considera- 
ble influence upon the development of the social system in the Punjab, as was 
indeed but natural, and in consequence the status groups, especially in the south- 
east Punjab, tended to form castes, in which the principle of endogamy pre- 
vailed to a certain extent. At this stage marriage w'ith a woman of equal status 
W’as regarded as giving the children the fullest rights of succession, but marriage 
with a woman of somewhat lower status was also recognised as legal, though in 
this case the children followed the status of the mother and had only the right to 
a diminished share in the inheritance. As the caste system in lower India 
became more rigid, strict endogamy became the rule in the South-East of the 
Punjab, but it did not become an established social law in the Himalayan Area or 
in the Central and Western Punjab, except among the Khatris and other Hindu 
castes peculiarly subject to orthodox Hindu influences. 

Territorial hypergamy. — Consistently W'ith this theory of the origin of 
hypergamy we find that those fragments of the tribe which advanced furthest to 
the east, and presumably married most women of the subject races, were regarded 
as inferior to those which remained in the west and were not under that necessity. 
Hence arose the custom of taking, but never giving, brides to the eastward, 
which finds expression in the Rajput proverb, ^ pur ab ki beti, pachham ka beta, 

‘ a daughter of the east, a son of the west.’ 

The position of the sacred clans. — The sanctity of the sacred clans or 
sections which are to be found in so many castes, prevents their marrying their 
daughters to the purely secular clans. This at first sight looks like a form of 
hypergamy, but there is, I think, a clear distinction. It is not the sacred clan 
will not give a daughter in marriage to a layman, but that the layman will not 
lay himself open to the pains and penalties of sacrilege by taking her in 
marriage. To receive the daughter of a sacred clan in marriage is equivalent to 
obtaining an acknowledgment of sanctity. Thus the Chela sept of the Sials in 
Jhang have recently obtained a Qoresbi girl in marriage and this implies that 
the Qoreshis acknowledge their claim to be considered a holy tribe. 

Fiction.— Thns among the higher castes social status was the governing 
factor in their organization. Among the lower castes we find several other 
factors which render their organization even more intricate. In the first place 
the lower castes imitated, or attempted to imitate, the higher in their social sys- 
tem. The extent to which this sincerest flattery of the upper classes was carried 
appears in the tendency of the Nais to form groups like those of the Khatris, 
and in the observance by the Mohammadan Mirasis, who serve Hindu families, of 
the “ four-^o^ ” rule. The Narra ilaqa of Rawalpindi is held by four dominant 
tribes of Pathans, and all the menial castes under them have adopted their customs, 
which are not those of the neighbouring tribes. The precise extent to which 
this imitation of the higher castes has modified the social system of the low 
castes is a point for further investigation, but an instance of it is to be found in 
the Jat system of makans which seem to be an imitation of the Rajput system 
(paragraphs 31 and 33 supra). But of all the instances available the 
Brahmans furnish the best illustration. The supremacy of the Brahman is 
one of those superstitions which die hard. It is asserted by the most recent 
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writers on caste, and will doubtless continue to be asserted so long as informa- 
tion is taken from Brahminical treatises on caste and actual facts are ignored. 
The Brahman is an umbra, Avhose status depends mainly on his client’s (perhaps 
one should say his ‘ patron’s ’) position in the world. Between the Brahman 
of the Dhaighar-Lahoria Khatri and the Brahman of the Chuhra is a complete 
series of social grades. 

Function . — Amongst the higher castes status is determined by the strictness 
with which certain social rules are observed, and by the avoidance of intermarriage 
with groups which violate those rules. Occupation is a secondary consideration, 
and a Rajput or Khatri need only avoid certain degrading trades and occupa- 
tions. But among the lower castes there are endless social distinctions based 
on differences of occupation. Thus the Ramdasia Chamar will not intermarry 
with the Jatia or Mona w'ho skin dead animals ; the Bhakkar Qasai is superior 
to the Bhaglia because the latter sells the meat of all animals ; the Sheikh 
Lohars are looked dowm upon as being beggars by profession ; the Mirasi who 
does not sing with prostitutes will take a wife from those who do, but not give 
one in exchange. 

Consistently with this we find no functional groups among the Khatris, 
Aroras or Banias, but among the Brahmans they are conspicuously important, 
and even in the castes of middle status they exist. Thus the Raoji Ahirs will not 
intermarry with other Ahirs, while the Gowala Ahirs are excluded from alliances 
because they sell milk. Similarly Gujars who send their women into the towns 
to sell milk cannot obtain wives from those who do not, and Arains who sell 
vegetables cannot Intermarry with the Nainor Jatala sub-castes. 

Thus imitation of the higher castes and function appear to be main factors 
in the organization of the lower castes, but there are other influences, such as 
religion, and descent, real or supposed. Thus the Rajput Bharbhunja or grain- 
parcher will not intermarry with the Kanauji, Dhan Kath or Kaith sub-castes : 
the Bazigar have three endogamous sub-castes. Brahman, Jat and Mohammadan: 
the Jat Bharais do not intermarry with the Kalal, Mochi or Rangar Bharais : 
among the Mehra the Jabia looks down upon the Kanthlwal and Rawalia who 
eat jhatka : the Atri or original Telis are superior to the other Telis who are 
mere parvenus, and only Telis by occupation: the a^/Mazhabi has a well-defined 
superiority over the more recent converts to Sikhism from among the Chuhras : 
and so on ad infinitiwi. There is no caste so low, and no calling so mean, 
but that its members find ‘ some other caste or calling to disdain.’ So far 
we only know the broad social divisions among these lower castes, but it seems 
probable that among them are various minor degrees of social position. How 
far these, and the tendency to imitate the higher castes, lead to hypergamy 
and its various consequences I cannot say. 

38. Endogamy. — From what has been said in the preceding paragraph it 
will, I think, be clear that the guiding principle of the Punjab social system is, 
hypergamy, within the tribe or caste, extending in a limited degree to hypergamy 
between the castes or, as I should prefer to call them, status-groups. 


Writing in 1883 Mr. Denzil Ibbetson indeed said : — ‘ The law of hypergamy 
_ . , ^ c • fio is, I believe, almost confined to the Kha- 

tris, and Hill Rajputs and Brahmans, all 

of whom are also endogamous as regards the caste. The law of isogamy 

necessarily governs the marriages of these three castes, since there is none 
higher in which to wed ’. In the light of the additional information accumu- 
lated since 1883, I think these conclusions must be modified. The Hill 
Brahmans are not strictly endogamous, for among the Gaddis, one section inter- 
marries with Khatris. The Hill Rajputs are hypergamous, as has been already 
shown. The Khatris in the south-west of the Punjab take Arora w'omen to 
wife, and even, it would seem, ‘ marry ’ Brahman widows. Nevertheless for 
the greater part of these Provinces Mr. Ibbetson’s conclusions still hold good, 
though 1 think hypergamy must be regarded as once a remarkably wide-spread 
institution. It is singularly unfortunate that we have no precise data to show 
the extent to which it now prevails. It must be borne in mind that we have 
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been looking for instances of the custom, and, as so often happens in India when 
one looks for anything one finds a great deal of it, so that it would have been 
desirable to obtain some statistical data. It would, however, be a practical 
impossibility to obtain any such data, and we are obliged to fall back on general 
information, which appears to show that, as civilized ideas make headway, 
hypergamy gives place to endogamy, and that though it cannot be said that 
any caste is throughout these Provinces as yet strictly endogamous, the idea of 
hypergamy is becoming less tolerated year by year. Only one instance, (among 
the Kangra Brahmans), of a group abandoning endogamy for hypergamy has 
come to light. 

39. Hypergamy and Female Infanticide.— It may be safely said that 
at some period or another hypergamy led to wholesale female Infanticide, but for 
some centuries at least it is clear that the Punjab tribes have been undergoing a 
process of disintegration, so that now the lines between tribes and social groups 
do not coincide. As the tribe has increased in numbers, it has split up into 
various status-groups, sometimes into distinct castes. The result is that 
tribal statistics are of no value whatsoever for determining whether female in- 
fanticide is practised by any groups within a tribe. To take a concrete instance, 
we may assume that the Jats of Darbari status are under strong temptations 
to commit female infanticide, but it would not in practice be possible to obtain 
separate statistics for Jats of that status. In the first place there are several 
grades of Darbaris, and in the second place there are undoubtedly numerous 
villages and families which claim that status, or aspire to rise in the social scale, 
but whose claims are not admitted. 


40. Exogamy. — The rule of exogamy is almost universal among Hindus 
and among some of the Hindu tribes converted to Muhammadanism, but it is 
subject to numerous modifications. There appears indeed to be no single rule of 
social custom which is not altered when circumstances necessitate some relaxation 
in its observance. 


To take the most primitive people, the Kanets of the eastern hills, we find 
that the exogamous unit is the kiunbha or khatta which is said to comprise about 
twelve generations : after the twelfth the kiimbha is split up into two or more 
kuiubhas. These units are grouped together In khels^ but the khel does not 
seem to be endogamous. 


The result is that in the Simla hills alone there are over 1,100 Kanet ktimbhas 
each of which is said to be exogamous. Among the Kangra Rajputs the exoga- 
mous unit is not apparently fixed. The rule of exogamy, strictly speaking, forbids 
intermarriage between descendants of a common ancestor, however mythical or 
remote, and intermarriage between some Jat tribes is prohibited on that ground, 
but not so among others. It is indeed impossible to lay down any general rale. 


Ferozepur Gazetteer, iSSy, page 6i. 


and instances occur of the rule being con- 


sciously modified. Thus among the Sidhu 
Jats, ‘ the Sara intermarry with the other viiihiiis (or sub-septs) showing that 
the got is practically too large and is beginning to sub-divide. This process will 
probably go further in time, for the Sidhus occupy so large an area of the cis- 
Sutlej country that, if they rigorously regarded the whole tribe as a single got, 
some of them would hardly be able to find a wife within a day’s journey of their 
homes.’ 


The origin of the exogamous sections. — This is a question of great interest 
and I regret that my information on it is so meagre. 

The chief factor in the creation of new sections appears to be abnormal 
births or births under peculiar circumstances. A typical instance is the case of 
Sibian Jats, of whom the legend runs that a Jat woman died enceinte and that a 
son was born at the burning-place [si'wa'). This son founded the tribe whose 
name is thus derived. Numerous other examples might be given, especially 
among the Khatris, and many of the differential customs of the sections are to be 
traced to the portents or miracles which attended the birth of their first ancestor. 


* A Pahari word. It is not the Arabic kheyU 
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Totemistic sections. — It is not easy to say definitlely if totemistic sections 
can be said to exist in the Punjab. A few instances have apparently survived 
among the Aroras, and there are possibly stray cases among the Jats of the 
south-eastern plains, the Gujars, Rajputs and other castes, even the Khatris, 
but the evidence is not conclusive for little but the names remain, the instances 
„ , of respect paid to the totem itself being 

Paiashi, pctiaih, a tree. few and uncertain. Amongst the Kanets 

Paiaik,/>j;a, „ of Simla hills there are a few khels 

Kanesh, ,, i i i i t 

which have originated m some maniiesta- 
tlon of divine favour by a tree, which is subsequently worshipped as an ancestor, 
its name being also adopted as the khel name. 

Eponymous sections are very common among all castes, except perhaps 
the Jats. The eponym is usually a legendary hero, a warrior, or merely the 
founder of a village, indeed any conspicuous personality in the tribal annals. 
The sections of the lower castes, e.g.^ the Ghirths, are often named, like the als 
or families of the higher, from personal peculiarities of their founders. 

The village nowhere appears to be an exogamous unit, though among the 
Kanets and Ghirths many septs take their names from villages, apparently in 
imitation of their Rajput over-lords, whose als are frequently named after villages 
just as the tribe bears a territorial designation. 

All these seem to be but special applications of a general idea. The family 
is regarded as an unbroken chain of vitality, a succession of avatars, and any 
break in the chain starts a new series. When circumstances require the crea- 
tion of new exogamous sections hardly any excuse is too trivial for the purpose, 
and so we find, among all castes, numerous family-names derived from personal 
peculiarities, nick-names, incidents humorous or tragic, often fanciful in the 
extreme. In the hills these families soon become exogamous units, but in the 
plains the process is slower and new gots are much less easily formed. 

41- The prohibited degrees. — Amongst Hindus the commonest rule of 
exogamy, though not the one always characteristic of the highest castes, is the 
one which may be called the ionr-got rule : — 


Father’s (i). Mother’s (ii). Father's (iii). Mother’s (iv). 
{dada ke) {nan he) 

__J I I I 


Father 

L__ 


1 . 

Propositus. 


Mother 

_J 


When gots i — Iv must be avoided in marriage we have the rule according to 
which a man may not be married in the section of his father (which is also his 
own), in that of his father’s mother, or those of his mother’s father and mother.* 
Beyond this kinship is no bar. In the Punjab this rule is subject to various 
modifications and extensions, according to circumstances. Examples of these 
have already been noted amongst the Khatris and the Brahmans. It is indeed 
impossible to lay down any general rule, whether we consider individual castes 
or the groups within a caste, but it may be stated that the observance of the 
ionx-got rule is easier, and therefore more common, among the lower castes 
than it is among the higher, as the following notes will show : — 

In the Ambala District it is stated that the four-^o/ rule is observed by 
the Chuhra, Bhanjra, Julaha, Ramdasla Chamar and Kalal castes, while the 
Agarwal Banias, Sikh Jats and Hindu Malls are content to avoid one, i.e., the 
father’s got alone, and the Hindu Lohars only avoid three. In Jind some Jats avoid 
three gots, others only one. In Gujranwala the Brahmans appear to avoid only 
two gots, their own and that of the mother, that is, I understand, the mother’s 


• These four gois are also called the four angs^ limbs or bodies, in Punjabi. 
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father’s. So too, the Bishnois* are reported to avoid only these two gots, and 
the Mahtams (in Multan) may not marry in the maternal grandfather’s got 
though whether they must avoid the mother’s mother’s got also is not stated. Thus 
the observance of the four-^i?^ rule depends not on caste or status but on the 
circumstances of each section. If the circle of matrimonial alliances is wide 
the rule is respected, but not otherwise. To such an extreme is this principle 
pushed that instances have occurred among the Bedis of marriage within the 
got. The position of the Bedis, described in paragraph 8 above, at once 
explains how this could occur, for repugnant as it might be to Hindu ideas to 
marry within the section, it would be a less evil to allow such a marriage than 
to give a girl of a sacred got to a man outside it. 

In the Simla Hills, the rules remind us of the old Hindu rules, for it is stated 
of the higher castes that ; 

(i) they do not intermarry with families connected with theirs even in the 
seventh generation, and 


(ii) they do not intermarry with families connected with that of their 
maternal grandfather in the 3rd or 4th generation. 

And the low'er castes do not intermarry in families which are connected 
with them even in the fourth generation, yet Kolis, Shepherds, etc., may marry 
a maternal uncle’s daughter. The vagueness with which the rules are stated 
points to uncertainty and laxity in their application. 

42. An apparent extension of the rule of exogamy.— There is an 
apparent extension of the rule of exogamy, which appears to be wide-soread and 
of great antiquity, w'hich prohibits marriage in a got in which a daughter or 
sister is married, (Khatri Gaddis in Kangra). This rule appears to find its 
widest extension in the Rajput system of thamhas. Thus regarding the 
Tunwar Rajputs L. Thakur Das Dhawan, E.A.C., writes : — 


“ Girls may be given to the Mandahars, Chauhans, &c., but the idea is that the part 
of the country from which the Tunvvars get their wives ought to be avoided. For this 
purpose the Tunwar villages are divided into thamhas (pillars) : for instance, the thainba 
of Lukhi comprises the villages of Lukhi, Chanarheri, Bhusthala and Jalberi ; Pharal 
thamba includes those of Pharal, Bipur, Chandlana, Sudpur, Kathwa : Tangaur thamba has 
Tangaur, Kalsana, Dhakala. 

To take an example, the Tunwar girls of Bhusthala are married in Rajaund to the 
Mandahar Rajputs ; the Lukhi Rajputs cannot then take girls from Rajaund. Moreover 
the bhanji (sister’s daughter) and doJiiti (daughter’s daughter) are avoided. If it be 
found that the girl is descended, however remotely, from a Tunwar w'oman of the thamba 
she cannot be taken in marriage. To take a concrete example, a Bhusthala ^irl was 
married at Bahuna ; her daughter was married at Baras ; the Baras girl at Bara"aun • the 
Baragaun girl was betrothed to a man in Lukhi and on this being discovered the 
Baragaun people raised objections and the nai came up to say that the alliance could not 
be completed ; it has been broken off.” 


In this case the origin of the rule seems clear. There is a dan-er of 
marrying a woman who may be descended, through females, from a common 
ancestor. The number of gots amongst the Rajputs being few only the father’s 
got need be avoided, but the thamba system appears to effectively prevent all 
risk of inter-breeding.f 

43. Restrictions on marriage. — The main restriction on matrimony is 
undoubtedly the rule of exogamy, which, variable though it is, often embraces a 
very wide circle within which a bride cannot be looked for. Still exogamy is not 
the only obstacle, for amongst the Jats we find that hereditary feuds operate as 
a bar in several cases. Of these the most famous is that between the Dhillon 

and Bal : that between the Sindhus 
and Pannus still exists, in spite of efforts 
to bring it to a close, as it causes inconvenience. The Kang and Khaire Jats 
in Amritsar are also at feud. The Deo will not intermarry with the Man prob- 
ably for the same reason. The Randhawas appear to avoid marriage with 

• But according to another note they observe the four-guJ rule (Ferozepur). Speaking generally no single 
Statement can be quoted from one account which is not contradicted in another. ^ 

t This rule appears to be distinct from the rule against taking a wife from the thapa in which one’s father 
grandfather or even great grandfather married. (Karnal Settlement Report, 1883, Section 189.) ' 


Amritsar Gazetteer, pages 54, 53. 
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„ Chahils. In Sialkot there are similar 

Sialkot Gazetteers pages 77-8. , . . . i ^ _ 

rules against intermarriage between cer- 
tain Jat tribes, and there are doubtless many petty local feuds which operate 
as a bar. These feuds are incurable, because in most cases they originated in 
the death of one of the tribe in an affray and the victim, having been canoniz- 
ed as a si a hid or martyr, is now worshipped as a jat her a or ancestor of his 
tribe. There are other causes which prevent intermarriage. Thus the Sikka- 
Bhiana were once Bari Khatris and one of them was to marry a Malhotra’s 
daughter, but he died during the ceremony, before the hathlezva rite had been 
completed. So now Sikkas and Malhotras may not intermarry, smoke together, 
sit in the same chanka, or even cross a river in the same boat. In other words 
marriage between two sections is sometimes, owing to some untoward incident, 
tabu' d in perpetuity. 

Spiritual relationship . — Speaking very generally spiritual relationship in- 
volves all the consequences of natural kinship (c/: paragraph 66 of Chapter 

III but there are doubtless many 

RaTa-nTnd';. exceptions to this rule. Thus the Bairag- 

Biihno-swami. jg ^lS a caste havc four sub-divisions and 

Aladhu-acnarj. . ^ . . . , , . 

in contracting marriage avoid their own 
gof (apparently equivalent to sub'division), and also the kaniJn^ or group related 
to them as spiritual descendants of the same Guru. 

44. The ages of marriage. — Speaking generally it may be said that the 
ages of betrothal and of marriage depend not on the caste, but on the social 
status of the parties within the caste, and that the higher their social position 
the lower is the age of betrothal and marriage. But this general statement 
must be qualified by two additions : (i) that hypergamy, resulting in difficulty in 
obtaining a suitable match for a daughter, often prevents her betrothaktill a com- 

. paratively advanced age, and (ii) that 

Hot>hir'rpur v azetteer. page 30. ^ 1 ■ 1 1 1 ^ 

among the higher classes who observe 
strict parda there is felt to be less necessity for early marriages, and even If an 
early betrothal is effected marriage does not take place till the girl has reached 
puberty or even later. 

An important point to be considered in comparing the marriage data at each 

census is the relative num- 
bers of the children in 
each sex in the population 
enumerated. In this case 
comparison with the 
figures of 1891 is im- 
possible, as in that year 
ages were recorded on a 
different principle to that 
followed in 1901 and 1S81, 
as children under ten are 


Proportion of children 
under lo. 


All Religions 
Hindus ... 
Sikhs 

M uhammadans 


I Males. ; 

Females. i 

1 1901. 

i88i. i 

i9or„ 1 
i 

[ 

1881. ! 

! 

1 

1 

26* 1 6 

26*04 ' 

37 53 ' 

27*46 1 

24‘52 i 

i 24*09 ! 

26* 19 

25=76 

23'8i 1 

23 98 1 

23*43 

249 : 

1 

1 

27-99 ; 

29-09 

29*16 


but comparison with the latter year shows that as far 
concerned there has been very little change in the constitution of the population. 
Hence we can usefully compare the data of 1881 and 1901 for the ages of 
marriage. 

In this, as in many other matters, the tendency 


M.\rried females. 


Caste. 

Percentage in each 
age-period, | 


5— 12. 

12—15. 1 

Hindu Chu'nras ,,, 

I ’9 

4*2 

,, Jats ... ... ... 1 

4-3 

4 4 ! 

,, Khatris 

1 6 

5-4 I 

„ Rajputs ... ... ,,, 

4‘5 

7*2 ; 

Subsidiary Table HI. 




is^ for the lowest castes to 
imitate the higher, so that 
even the Chuhras return 
a certain number of mar- 
ried females under 12 (6‘i 
per cent.), though perhaps 
their inaccuracy in stating 
ages has greatly exag- 
gerated the figures. Af- 
ter 5, the Rajputs and 
Jats show most married 
females, while the Khatris 
and Chuhras have far 
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Number of married girls of all ages under 10 in I0,ooo females. 


fewer and are about equal. Between 12 — 15 the Rajputs show the highest 
proportion and the other castes do not differ much. Males marry youngest 
among the Hindu Jats, who return most males married from 5 — 20. 

The data by religions 
show that the infant mar- 
riage of girls is essentially 
a Hindu, rather than a 
Sikh or Muhammadan 
practice and that it is 
much less prevalent now 
than it was in i88i . 



1501. 

i 

1 rSSi. 


All religions 

48 

e4 

Hindus ... 

76 

94 

Sikhs 

35 

55 

Mohammadans 

29 

42 


Taking the data by localities we find that infant marriage is most prevalent 

in the Himalayan area, 
and that married females 


Number under 10 married or widowed in !0,ooo of each sex of all ages ; 



Males. 

Females. 

Rohtak 

40 

1 10 j 

Delhi 

33 

88 

Karnal 

34 

95 

Jullundur ••• *•* ' 

45 

^5 

yind 

32 

>31 

Himalayan Area 

37 

1 12 

Kangra 

8 

105 

Hoshiarpur 

29 

107 1 

Subsidiary Table XV, Chapter IV. 




under lo are most numer- 
ous in that area, in the 
south-eastern districts and 
in Hoshiarpur and Jullun- 
dur. The important dis- 
tricts in which the number 
of married (and widow ed ) 
girls under lo exceeds So 
females are 


in 


10,000 


given in the margin. 


Females lo — 15 married or widowed in 10,000 of all ages. 


Between lo — 15 the same districts, with a few additions, return over 400 
girls married in 10,000 females. 

Taking the two Provinces as a whole we find that only 340 girls are married 

and 6 more widowed out 
of 10,000 females (all 
ages) before the age of 1 5. 
In the North-West Fron- 
tier Province the figures 
are only 126 and 4 : "while 
in the Native States they 
are 440 and 8, being much 
in excess of the British 
Territory (Punjab alone), 
341 and 5. 



Married. 

Widowed. 

Rohtak 

542 

6 

Gurgaon 

41S 


Delhi 

495 

5 

Karnal 

463 

7 

jullundur 

46a 

3 

Nabha 

i 411 

7 

Jind 

543 

7 

Himalayan Area 

477 

1 1 

Kangra 

492 

12 

Umballa 

402 

7 i 

Hoshiarpur 

5*5 

7 i 

i 


I can suggest no explanation of this, but it is worth noticing that of the 

Natural Divisions the most 


Married and Widowed. j 

0 — 

15- i 

1 

Natural Division, 

Males. 

Females. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

164 1 

417 

Himalayan 

158 

600 

Sub-Himalayan 

99 

332 ! 

North-West Dry Area 

38 

158 ! 


married males under 15 
are returned in the Indo- 
Gangetlc Plain West, /.e., 
by the South-East Dis- 
tricts : and the most mar- 
ried females by the Hima- 
layan Area, i.e., by the 
most backward tract. In 
the former area it appears that marriage is “ infant ” on both sides, whereas in 
the Himalayas the disparity of ages is greater. 

Taking the figures by religions it will be found that child marriage is essen- 

Number of girls married and widowed under 1$ in 10,000 females. tially 3 . Hindu, rather than 

a Sikh or Mohammadan 
practice. Indeed if the 
term Sikh were used in a 
consistent way we should 
probably find the Sikh figures much closer to the Mohammadan. 


Hindus 

Sikhs ... ... ... 

Xlohammadans 

Subsidiary Table XI, Chapter IV. 


S07 

344 

229 
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Lastly child marriage also tends, apparently, to disappear. The number of 
.■ — — 7 married girls under 15 is 

Married girls under 15 | ^OW 34O In 10,000 females, 

in 10,000 females. | as against 432 in 1881. 

j This decrease is found in 

1901. 18S1. 1 all the three main religions, 

Hindus .. 498 579 COnspicuOUS 

Sikhs ... ... ... 340 432 among the bikhs and 

Mohammadans ... ... ... 226 j 318 | Mohammadans. Further 

'~-‘= = "" — - ^ - -==r==rr' discusslou of thc duta 

would appear futile. In the first place, as Mr. Maclagan pointed out, and as 
indicated in Chapter IV of this report, our age-data are untrustworthy, and the 
data for girls of a marriageable age or married are particularly so. But even 
if we assumed their substantial accuracy certain factors prevent our basing any 
general conclusions on them. We find, for instance, 3,751 unmarried girls under 
15 in 10,000 Mohammadan females, while the Hindus have 3,213 and the Sikhs 
only 3,039. If we could be certain that female infanticide, in any degree, did 
not intervene to reduce the number of girls we could conclude that Hindus and 
Sikhs married their girls at an early age. But that assumption could hardly be 
made, and so in comparing the data we do not know if the basis of comparison 
is the same in all cases. If we could be certain that there was no unnatural 
interference with the numbers of the female population we should, from the data, 
conclude that the Hindu or Sikh had less difficulty in marrying a daughter than 
a Mohammadan, but all we know of the various social systems tells us that 
exactly the opposite is the case. Precisely the same difficulty meets us when 

we come to consider the figures for any given caste. If we find that caste A 

has a large number of girls unmarried, while caste B has very few, we cannot 
infer that caste A has a restricted circle of possible matrimonial alliances while B 
has no difficulty in disposing of its daughters. When in England we find that 
the females considerably out-number the males we can draw certain conclusions 
because the balance of the sexes is not artificially disturbed. In the Punjab at 
least we can, unhappily, draw no conclusions. 

45. The universality Of marriage.— The above remarks apply to our 

Number married in 10,000 of the same sex. figUreS for marriage gene* 

^ rally, and not merely to our 

Males. Females. figures for married persons 

under lo or 15. Taking 

isoi. ,881. .90.. i 188,. the figures as they stand 

; we nnd that the proper- 

All religions ... ... 4066 4,163 4.87S 4,989 I tion of married persons is 

Sikhs ... ... 4.138 4,230 5,378 I 5,386 j lower m ail religions than 

Mohammadans 3,938 4,048 4,649 j 4,777 | it WES in 1 89 1, early mar- 

— ^ 1 riages doubtless account- 
ing for the higher ratio of married persons among Hindus as compared with the 
Mohammadans. But as regards Sikhs it cannot be said that this explanation 
holds good, for in their case the high ratio is clearly due to the low proportion 
of unmarried girls. In other words marriage is more general among the females 
who survive in the case of the Sikhs, but it is unfortunately a reasonable sus- 
picion that fewer girls live to be married, than among Mohammadans. 

We may consider this from another point of view'. Taking the figures for 
" I ,1 unmarried persons over 

Bachelors Spinsters K WC find the Sikhs haVC 

over 15. over 15. | ^ higher ratio of bache- 

~ lors than the Hindus, and 

Hinduf°''* ;;; lill III a larger 

Sikhs ... ... ... 1,736 191 proportion of spinsters, 

Mohammadans ... ... ... 1,556 384 ^ jj. appear aS if, 

— " ^ - among the tribes which 

make up the Sikh community, there were obstacles to marriage, which did not 
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1 

Males. 

Fe 

males. 


1 1901. 

1 

1881. 

190T. 

1881. 

All religions ... ••• 

4 066 

4,163 

4 >S 7 S 

4,989 ! 

Hindus ... ... ' 

4,231 

4,303 

5^092 

! 5,192 ! 

Sikhs 

4,138 

4,230 

S.378 

5.386 1 

Mohammadans 

3-938 

4,048 

4,649 

I 4.777 

^ 1 


We may consider this from 

another 

point of ■ 


Bachelors 

Spinsters 


over 15. 

over 15, 

All religions ... ... 

1.582 

273 

Hindus 

1,552 

134 

Sikhs ... ... ... 

1.736 

191 

Mohammadans ... ... 

1,556 

384 
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Unmarried girls. 


0 — 10. j 

10-15. j 

All religions 

2 . 7‘^5 j 

7S4 ,1 

Hindus 

2 542 1 

f) 7 i 

Sikhs 

2,307 1 

732 

Mohammadans 

1 

2,879 ' 

i i 

872 '{ 


among 


Hindus, 
low pro- 
under 15 
expected 
spinsters 


exist 

Considering the 
portion of girls 
we should have 
to nnd very few 
over 15, as brides ought to 
be a premium. Instead of 
tins we find them at a dis- 
count, as compared with 
the Hindus. (Comparison of these figures v;ith the Mohammadan ratio would 
be useless, as the latter figures are affected by certain considerations.) The 
conclusion is that the difficulties in effecting marriages among Sikhs are much 
more serious than they are among the mass of the Hindus. The Sikhs, however, 
compr'ise comparatively few of the lower castes, and thus If we could compare 
the data for the higher Hindu castes with those of the Sikhs we should find, 
probably, that the data were much the same in both religions, the obstacles being 
due to social rules in each case. 


The Classification of Caste, 

The attempt to classify castes in the order of their social precedence was, 
as vcill be seen from the foregoing pages, doomed to failure from the outset. 
We knovc far too little of the complex organization of the Punjab castes to be 
able, at present, to classify them in any systematic or instructive way. The 
complications within the castes have their natural counterpart in the chaotic 
and uncertain relations between the different castes. 

46. The social relations between castes. — Looking to the complicated 
social gradations which exist within each caste it will be readily understood that 
between the castes the social relations are divergent and fluctuating to a degree. 

No doubt Hindu society may be divided, just as Mohammadan society is 
divided, into two main grades, the clean and the unclean, but beyond tliat no 
social classification of the castes appears ro be possible. To take an instance; — 
The position of the Hindu Nai is at first sight a test. The Nai is often said 
to be the lowest caste from which Hindus of good status may take water, but he 
is as often said to be the caste at which they draw the line. Puzzling as lliis con- 
tradiction is, I think the clue lies in the following note by Mr. T. P. Ellis who^ 
writing from x^ttock, says : — 

‘•The custom of Attock and of the north of the Rawalpindi District is that all Hindus, 
even Brahmans and Khatris, can take water and food, kachchhi and pakki^ from cverv One 
professing Hinduism, no matter what his caste, provided he does not ilchle himself by 
performing services to a dead body and receiving the (dothes of a dead person. That 
custom is the real test, locally, of defilement, c.g., a Brahman can take food from a Nai 
even, and frequently employs one as a cook, provided he does not accept the clothes and 
other belongings of a dead person. The rule in Pindigheb is different.)’' 

That is to say the caste does not defile, but the status or occupation within 
the caste. To this it may be objected that as hXXozVxs ultima Thule oi 
Hinduism observances in that part would be lax. Possibly this is so, but in 
that case I am unable to explain the following variations in usage. In Gurgaon 
and Rohtak the rule is that all Hindus can take water or pakki food from Hindu 
Nais: in Ambala, Jhelum, and in Jhang, they will take water and food, both 
pakki and kachchhi from them : but in the latter District Khatris, Aroras and 
Bhatias, and in Kangra all Hindus of good status, refuse to take either food or 
water from a Nai. 

A very interesting question, and one of some practical importance as bearing 
on the recruitment of the Ambulance Bearer Corps, is whether a Hindu of good 
caste may take water from a Mohammadan bhishti. In Rohtak agriculturists, 
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even Rajputs, will do so : but in Gurgaon they will only do so from his mashak, 
not from an earthen vessel : yet, in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Rawalpindi and Ambala, 
it is said, no Hindu will take water from a Mohammadan, nor will he, as a rule, 
do so in Jhang : the Jat Sikhs of Ferozepur have however no such prejudice 
and will take it from a Mohammadan’s mashak, while in the Jhelum Thai even 
Brahmans will take water brought (in their own vessels), on donkeys by Moham- 
madans, because necessity compels them to do so. Probably the explanation 
of these contradictory accounts is that the Hindu Jhinwars, Dhinwars, or 
Machhis are too few in some parts to admit of caste prejudices, if they exist, 
being indulged. It would however be going too far to say that there are no 
such prejudices, for Brahmans object to water taken from a mashak, or drawn 
by a Mohammadan (Gurgaon) : while certain Rajputs of high standing, who 
wear the janeo, will only take kachchhi food from Brahmans or Rajputs of their 
own status (Rohtak) : Brahmans of a high class again object to food cooked 
by a Brahman of lower status (Mianw'ali) ; and the Acharj, the Sawani and 
the Bhat are too unclean, or too unlucky, for any caste to take food from their 
hands. 

47- The Janeo. — In other Provinces of India the Hindu castes appear to 
be organized on a remarkable system, which is almost ideal in its symmetry. 
Society is divided into two great groups, (i) the twice-born castes which wear 
the sacred thread, and (ii) all other castes. At the head of the first group 
stands the Brahman. 


In the Punjab this idyllic system is not to be found. The twice-born castes 
do not all wear the sacred thread, while on the other hand it is often worn by 
those whom orthodo.v Hinduism would regard as Sudras and not as twice-born. 
The Brahman may be sacerdotally superior, but socially he is often the low'est of 
the low ; whatever his status every Brahman appears to wear the janeo, and it 
is assumed even by the Dakotra, Bojhru and Bhat Brahmans. 

Among the higher castes the janeo is generally worn, but the practice, espe- 
cially in the towns, is said to be dying out. This is also the case with Rajputs 
and Kaiaths. On the other hand the Tank Sunars generally wear it, and so 
occasionally do members of the Mair sub-caste. The Lobanas wear it and are 
very particular about it, retaining it till death. The Nais who minister to 
castes which wear the janeo also w’ear it, and though strictly speaking only 
authorized to wear a janeo with one agra or fold, commonly wear one with the 
usual two The usages Indeed connected with the /aweci are exceedingly 

diverse ; but In some form or other they are found in almost all the castes 
which stands within the pale of Hinduism. 


48 . Local variations in status. — The status of a caste varies greatly 
with its locality. This will be apparent from the notes on the two castes, the 
Lobanas and Mahtams, which follow. 


District. 

Persons. | 

Lahore ... ... ••• 

10,989 j 

Gujrat ... ... ... ... 

7,071 , 

Sialkot 

7,676 

Gurdaspur ... ... ... 

6,063 1 

Hoshiarpur ... ... ... ... 

3.466 1 

Kapurtha'.a ... ... ... ... 

2.1 '3 I 

Ferozepur ... ... ... 

2.071 i 

Gujranwala... ... ... ... ... 

>.971 


The Lobanas. — In 

the Punjab this caste 
is found in the Districts 
noted in the margin and 
in several of the south- 
w'estern Districts. The 
caste has howmver a differ- 
ent status in various parts 
of the Punjab, and is by 


no means homogeneous. We may distinguish three groups ; — 


i. Musla Lobanas, mostly found north of the Sutlej, 

ii. The Lobanas of Ludhiana. 


iii. The Lobanas of Bahawalpur, 
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i. The Musla Lobanas are so-called by group ii. Most accounts 
represent these Lobanas as having ii sections or gois but the 
names of these are variously stated*. In Gujrat the names 
specified are as follows : — 


Sections in Gujrat. 

i. Ajrawat, (or Ghotra in Kangra). 

ii. Datla (? laugher), also called Makhan-Shahl. 

iii. Filia, (painted with saffron). 

Iv. Parwal, Padwal, Badwalia, Porwal, (? from padwu , — the janco cere- 
mony). 


V. Khasarya. 

vi. Gojlia. 

vii. Guajr. 

vlli. Tatra or Tadra. 


ix. Mathaun. 
X. W amowal. 
xi. Narowal. 


The first five of these sections appear in nearly every account of the caste. 
The remaining six are probably or sub-septs, locally exogamous, resembling 
those found in Central India, or possibly they are merely family or nicknames. 
Of the eleven sections specified the first six are also found in Central India, 
apparently as endogamous groups split up into numerous exogamous divisions. 
So far no traces of this system have been found in the Punjab. 

In the sub-montane tracts of Sialkot and Gujrat the Ajrawat look down upon 
the Khasaryas, and the story goes that once the latter said that even the bul- 
locks of the Ajrawat would get married, they had so many daughters. The 
Ajrawat also look on the Gujar section as inferior. 

ii. This group is confined to the Bet tract of Ludhiana, where it holds 
seven small villages, and shares in three others. It disavows all connection with 
the Musla Lobanas and has the following gots : — 


Dagnawat. 
Udiana. 
Sukiana. 
Maj^a^^ at. 


Bartia. 

Balthia. 

Barnawat. 


This group is distinguished by having a fixed bride-price, Rs 120 being 
paid if the bride-groom is a child, Rs. 140, if he is an adult, to the girl’s father. 
They practise kareioa. A curious custom on the Holi is accounted for in a 
variant of the Prahlad legend. All are Sikhs. 


iii. In Bahawalpur the caste is thus grouped 

Ramana 

\ 

Hypergamous group 


f i. Ramana. 

ii. Udana. J 

iii. Gharnawat. ^ 


do not intermarrry. 


intermarry. 


iv. Chihot* 


In Bahawalpur the Lobanas claim to be Rathor,_ and many having been 
returned under that designation : their numbers (1,262) in that State have been 
under-stated. They have a strong fanchayat system, and are mainly Sikhs. 
The legend about their origin is that a Rahtor had a son born with long 
moustaches and so he was called lohana or “ cricket. ” 


* Sections : in Kangra, i, iii and vii as above, and Daina, KaUvana, Ghara, Dholthal, Dahgra, Belia, Khera, 

Mochia, Bhunia, Padorgaya, 

Section : — in Hosbiarpur, i, ii, iii| iv, 7 and vii as above, and Kakanya, Lulia. Ghara, Kaluwan??, Bhagtaan. 
Sections :-in Ludhiana, Pilia, Laldia, Jatre. Khanna-Kupra, Garha, Datla or Gujre, Parwal-Nagri. Of 
these the Garhas rank highest. 
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The Lobanas appear to have been settled In the south-west Punjab by Dlwan 
Sawan Mai, and those who own land hold deeds of grant from him. Their princi- 
pal occupation Is however rope-making. Hindus do not associate with them for 
fear of the MohammadanSj who object to their eating wild-pig! (Multan! 
Glossary, page 212). In Slalkot and Gujrat the tribe stands much higher, and 
appears to be intermarrying with other agricultural tribes. This however does 
not necessarily imply a great rise in the soci?d scale, for In Ferozepur the Baurias 
are intermarrying vvdth Jats. Widow re-mar:lage is tolerated, but, in Gujrat, the 
children of such marriages have a lower status. 


The Lobana traditions would derive them from Rathor and Chaunan 
Rajputs, or from Gaur Brahmans, as in Central India, 

49. The Mahtons and Mahtams. — There can, 1 think, be little doubt as 
to the identity of these two names. The status of the tribe varies however in a 
marked degree. In the Hoshiarpur and Jullundur Districts the tribe holds a 
group C)f 2 2 villages, one got alone, the Tlach, holding a bar ah or circle of t\\elve 
iiamicts. The Mahtons in Jullundur, according to Mr. D. G. Barkeley, have 
30 including Manhas, Khattis, (a new got formed from it), Chauhan, 
Kharaudh, Majariya, Khuthan and Puri. In this tract the Mahton is of fairly 
good status, probably somewhat lower than the lowest Jat tribes, but not very 
far below them (n the Amritsar District, on the other hand, Mr. J. A. Grant 
described them as a degraded class, living on all kinds of garbage — if they can 
get no better food, “--and principally engaged in thieving and cultivation. 
In Lahore they stand no higfer, though they are fair cultivators. In Ferozepur 

Mr. E. B. Francis ranked 
them with, or even below*, 
the Baurias, the Mahtam 
using a noose of viunj 
rope (van) instead of a 
to hold a slightly better 


Hoshiarpur Cajctt-'Lr 
Aim ‘t 'Ur 

La'pore ,, 

Ferorepur 
?»Ior."i;oaiery „ 


2 60 

108 

67 

S7 


leather one {baioar). In Montgomery they appear 
position, but In Multan they are not highly esteemed. 


The llt’gioiis, quarrelsome character of the MahtatTi is remarked by most 
observers, em is his dark complexio n, short stature, and peculiar ugliness. On 
the other hand they are stoutly made (Montgomerv), and of strongly marked 
iruividuolity, (Hoshiarpur), As a rule, they claim a Rajput origin, . but in 
hdutlan they say they came from Sir.dh. This Is in accord with the earliest 
information on the subject which represents them as migrating from the east> 

50. The tabulation of Caste. — This subject has been exhaustively 
discussed in former Census Reports, and as the present figures were tabulated on 
the lines l:iid down therein it does not appear necessary to recapitulate the 
details here. Appended to Subsidiary Table II of th.is Chapter is a series of 
footnotes which give the nmre important data. 

The chief uncertainty attaches to the statistics of caste on the Frontier. As 
an illustreOLlon of the conditions there prevailing I may quote the case of the Ali 
Khcd section of the Orakzais. All All Khels are weavers, and refuse to give 
daughters to persons who are not weavers, or who do not know some other 
useful trade. But weaving is not lool;ed down upon, in fact it Is regarded as an 
honourable profcsslcn. 

This fact throws some light on the conditions in Peshawar described by 
Captain O’Brien in the Peshawar District Census Report. In that District many 
non-agricultural classes such a Mochis, Lohars, etc., endeavoured to get them- 
selves returned as Pathan or Awan. Doubtless in many cases they succeeded 
in so doing, but there was some justification for the entries, for it is remarked 
that many Pathans related to owners in the village have come down to black- 
smith’s work, and so there were many entries like Pathan-Lohar, Pathan-Tarkhan, 
etc. Clearly these entries were correct, for the occupations mentioned involved 
no loss of caste, there being on the Frontier no ^ caste ^ to lose. And as a Pathan 
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does not lose status by becoming a weaver or even a cotton-cleaner, we may 
plausibly conjecture that he does not cease to be a Pathan because he turns 
carpenter. 

Nevertheless it is clear that the figures for Pathans must be read in the 
light of these facts. For example the Pathan Tanazai is really a Mirasi, the 
Kanazai a Naddaf or cotton-carder, and the Pathan Shahi Khel are in reality a 
menial clan which lives by winnowing grain, etc., but which refuses to touch 
filth or intermarry with Chuhras, and so was, correctly enough, not tabulated as 
Chuhra, but separately. Precisely the same conditions obtain in the case of the 
Awans, of whom many have taken to menial occupations, but who do not regard 
themselves as included in the menial castes. 


On the other hand the figures for Pathans appear to include many who 
should not have been so classed. For example, Pathan Tanaoli was taken to 
mean a Pathan of Tanawal, but the entry seems to simply mean Tanaoli, and 
Captain O’Brien points out that Jats, Awans and even Kashmiris in a Pathan 
tract soon become Pathan Jats, Awans, etc. But all Pathan tribes include 
numerous affiliated septs of Sayads, aboriginal Tirahis and others, and if all but 
true Pathans were to be eliminated in tabulation I am afraid that the number of 
Pathans would be diminished almost to vanishing point, it would indeed be 
impossible to draw any line between clans which had become fully affiliated and 
those which are still undergoing that process. 

The conditions in Peshawar are paralleled by those in the South-West of 
the Punjab, for in Bahawalpur many of the Bhattis, Sipals, Rans and Khokhars 
once of Rajput status, are now dyers, many Bhattis, Somras, Chauhans, etc., 
are iron-smiths or carpenters, and some Khajjis are also khatiks or tanners, 
while weaving and shoe-making are pursued by various tribes, including even 
Sayads and Kalhoras. 


51. The Variations in Caste. — The variations in the numbers of certain 
„ , . T u, T castes are sometimes very difficult to 

bubsidiary lable I. , . • 11 • i r , 

explain, especially in the case of those 
which return small numbers, for a change in the designation of a small caste or 
tribe in a single village may largely affect the percentages of variation. We may 
explain the continued decrease in number of the Aquaris by the decay of the salt 
industry in Rohtak and Gurgaon, but it does not appear why the Ahirs should 
have increased 14 per cent, in 1881 — 91 and only 4 per cent, in 1891 — 1901. If 
our figures are to be trusted the Arains have increased 26 per cent, since i88i, 
12 or 13 per cent, in each decade, but clearly their numbers have been swollen 
either by differences in the entries made, or by conversions of Sainis and Mails 
to Islam. 


As a rule the larger the caste the more does its increase approach the normal 
rate of increase in the total population, but there are exceptions. Thus the Ods 
and Beldars have increased 58‘5 per cent, since 1881, while the Dumnas have 
decreased nearly 12 per cent, since that year. The only explanation possible is 
that the occupational caste and the actual occupation are by no means one and 
the same thing, and that at each census caste and occupation are confused, but in 
varying degrees. Again among the higher castes fashion causes constant 
changes in designation, so that the Sansi Jat of 1891 becomes a Bhatti of 1901, 
and so on. More practical objects are also kept in view as the following extract 
from the Peshawar Census Report shows : — 

‘‘The jest of the country side is against the Kaka Khel, descendants of a Pathan Khattak 
saint named Kaka Sahib, who have taken the trouble to work out a false genealogical tree 
proving themselves to be Syads, and who are now trying to repudiate this and call them- 
selves Pathans again for Land Alienation purposes. They are entered under Mians, Syads 
and Pathans, and should be Pathan Khattaks/' 


APPENDIX. 

The Khatri caste -terminology. 

The vagueness of the terms in use for exogamous section/^ endo- 
gamous or hypergamous group ” is a serious obstacle to a clear understand* 
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ing of the organization of the Punjab castes. Indeed there appears to be no 
vernacular word which invariably and consistently denotes “ exogamous section,’* 
and generally speaking there is no word for “ endogamous group,” much less 
for " hypergamous group,” though sometimes we find a word loosely used to 
, denote the latter. Thus in Peshawar 

Pcfhawar Customary Law, page Til. , iijz.7 rT ^ A 

the groups are called kuls or families, and 
the Brahman kuls are given as Panjzati, Athzati, Bahri, Bunjahi and Muhial. 
The Khatri kuls are Bahri, Bunjahi and Khokharan, while the Mahajans are said 
to have two kuls, Bhatiya (? Bhatia) and Bhagant, but a third, the Aroras 
added. In this last case Ttiil appears to mean ” caste.” 


is 


There can, I think, be hardly any doubt that the terms Bari* and Bunjahi 
mean simply 12 and 52. Bari or the 12, and Bunjahi or the 52, sections at once 
call to mind the tribal collocations of villages known as Barah and Bawan. 
Tribes too with 12 sections are not uncommon, while the 108 sections of the 
Chhota Sarin remind us of the 108 offerings used in propitiatory rites. These 
numbers then are probably only imaginary, but if those groups ever comprised 
12, 52 and 108 sections, the caste must have been organised on a non-genealogical 
basis. 


But within the Bari group and within the Khokharain sub-group of the 
Bunjahi are groups which also bear designations denoting numbers with the 
affix-^/zur ox-sati. 

These are: — Dhai-ghar 

Char-ghar. Char-zati. 

Panj-ghar. Panj-zati. 

Chhe-ghar. Chhe-zati. 

Bara-ghar. Bara-zati. 

These terms require some comment. In the first place-^/isr a.x\ 6 .-Bati seem 
to be used indiscriminately, though Dhai-ghar is alone in use, not Dhai-zat. The 
term dhai (2^) ghar (house) is usually explained thus 

The first four sections, Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra and Kakkar, only marry 
inter se and as the whole of the father’s section must be avoided and the mother’s 
kin to the extent of half her section, there remain only 25 sections from which 
a bride can betaken. 

Another explanation is that the Seth, Malhotra and Khanna take wives 
from the Kapur, but do not give them daughters in return (Patiala), and that the 
Kapur are thus inferior to the three sections, which are called dhai, because 
Khanna means ‘ half.’ This is hardly tenable because Kapur often heads the list.f 

The real explanation seems to be that the number 3 is so unlucky that it 
cannot be used. The Jats have also chief or original sections, so too have the 
Gujars, and 2| is unlucky in witchcraft and in charms. When 3 holes are bored 
in the ears and nose of a child, they are spoken of as 2J, ” dhai," not as three. 
However this may be, it seems clear from the following extracts that the terms 
denote the number of sections into 'which the group may give a daughter in 
marriage. Thus Captain O’Brien, writing of the Peshawar Khatris, says : — 

'■ The Bari are subdivided into — 


(«) Dhaighar, namely : — 

(1) Kapur ... i 

(2) Khanna ... ... ii 

(3) Malhotra, also called Mehra iii 

^4) Kakkar ... ... iv 


♦ Most of my correspondents, however, spell the word ^ Bahri ; and in the case of the Bahri Brahmans one 
of them says they are so called as living outside the towns. 


t A third explanation is that the Dhai-ghar are so called because they halted 2^ cos from Delhi, 


A fourth makes them 5 half sections, but does not specify the names of the half-sections, 
tfcat the Dhai-ghar have 5 Brahmin sections who minister to them. 


Still it is curious 
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(^) Chaharghar, namely : — 

(1) Kapur 

(2) Dhon ,,, ... V 

(3) Malhotra or Mchra 

(4) Wohra ... vi 

(#) Chheghar, namely : — 

(1) Tahvar ... ... vii 

(2) Chopra and a few families of Kakars, viii 
{d) Baraghar, namely : — 

(1) Malhotra ... 

(2) Kapur i.. 

(3) Wohra 

{4) Saighal ... ... ix 

(5) Tannan ... ... Z 

(6) Mahndra ... xi 

The Dhaighars receive girls from all the other Bari clans, but give their 
girls only among Dhaighar with the further limitation that the Dhaighar man may 
not marry into his mother’s got. 

Chaharghar men take from Chheghar, and Baraghar, but give only to the 
other Chaharghar sections, and to Dhaighars. 

Baraghars take girls from the other Baraghar sections, and give to all the 
above. 

It is only possible to find out if a Kapur is a Dhaighar or Chaharghar or a 
Baraghar by putting that question to him, there being no separate name for a 
Dhaighar or Charghar or Baraghar Kapur. 

Another version of the Peshawar Khatris gives Seth instead of Kakkar as a 
Dhaighar caste, and this is as in Ibbetson paragraph 540, and it will be noticed 
that there are only 1 1 sub-castes all told in my previous list. This version 
masses Kapur, Mehra, Kakkar, Dhon, Tannar, Talwar, Mahndra, Wohra, Chopra, 
all as Chahar — making no mention of the subdivision into Chheghar and Baraghar.” 

And again L. Paira Ram, E. A. C., writes of the Gujrat Khatris 

“ The first four sections fof the Bari), i Kapur, 2 Khanna, 3 Malhotra, 
4 Kakkar, are either Dhaighar, Charghar or Baraghar. 

That Is to say some Kapurs, etc., are superior and of pure blood, and are 
called Dhaighar because they have two and-a-half houses to intermarry with. No 
one can marry in the section of his father, and of the remaining three the 
mother’s parents and their relatives must be avoided ; so that a girl and a boy 
have only two and-a-half sections to marry in. So 7 ne of the Kapurs, etc., 
having found difficulty in getting matches amongst the Dhaighar took wives from 
the eight lower, but continued to give daughters within their own four sections. 
These are called Charghars. Others not only took girls from the eight lower, 
but also gave them their own daughters, and these became Baraghars.”* 

There are obvious difficulties in both explanations. In the latter it Is a 
little difficult to see what the difference Is between the Dhaighar and the 
Chargarh, for the latter, who continued to give daughters within their own four 
sectiors, would have to avoid their own got ox section, and the mother’s near 
relations, leaving only ‘two and a half’ sections, so that they too would be 
Dhaighar. 

Captain O’Brien’s account is more intelligible. No doubt the Chaharghar 
Kapur has at first sight 5 sections. Khanna, Malhotra, Kakkar, Dhaun and 
Wohra into which he may give a daughter, his own got being avoided. If how- 
ever we assume that the mother’s got also is avoided there remain but four, 
and the term Charghar becomes quite intelligible. Similarly the Chheghar have 
6 sections, .-—Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra, Kakkar, Dhaun and Wohra, of 
superior status, into which they can give daughters. Whether this explanation be 


• Because they gave to the 8 lower, as weli as to the 4 higher, /.r,, to la in all. 
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correct or not it Is clear (i) that the terms Dhaighar, Charghar, etc., do not mean 
that those groups consist of (2| or) 3, 4, etc , sections, and (ii) that they do not 
mean that a man of each group can only take a wife from that number of sec- 
tions, for the Bari group may take wives from the Bunjahis who have numerous 
sections. It appears then that each of the families of the Bari group bears, 
W'ithout regard to their sections, a title which dt^notes that it may only give 
daughters to 3, 4, 5, 6 or all 12 sections. 1 hat these titles have now become 
mere conventional designations; denoting status within the group, may be 
plausibly conjectured, and this would account for the fact that it is most usual 
to say that the Dhaighar group comprises the Khanna,* Kapur, Malhotra and 
Seth-Kakkar sections. It would also explain the facts as reported from Delhi, f 
where the Khokharan are said to be thus divided : — 


1. Chadda. 

2. Sohni. 

3* Anand. 

4, Bhasin. 

5. Suri. 


1 

Dhaighar. 

1 

f 

a 


6 . Kohli. 

7. Sethi. 

8. Dehri. 

9. Sabbarwal. 


^ Charghar. 


And it is stated that : — The superior clans among them, the Dhaighars, 
can marry their sons in Charghars, but they must ahvays give their daughters to 
Dhaighars,’^ This certainly looks as if Dhaighar and Charghar had lost their 
original significance and acquired a purely conventional meaning, 

I have said that the affixes-^//r7r seem to be used indiscriminately, 

but I am by no means certain that this is the case. Amongst the Khatris and 
Brahmans, sat is used as equivalent to ‘‘ section ”, got^ and b:^ns is often used 
with a similar meaning, as in (apparently) Asth-bans. Originally, It may be, 
•safi or-bajis denoted a group of so many section, e,g, panj-sati may have 
denoted a group of 5 sections ”, while-^^^r, as an affix, had a different mean- 
ing and denoted the status, t.e., the size of the circle into which a daughter 
could be married. 


The w'ord dhama Is used for the status-groups, (Dhaighar, etc.) of the 
Khatris in Rawalpindi, thuma being used of the exogamous groups of the 
Khokharan Khatris. I do not know if the w^ords are the same. Possibly Dhar- 

Notes on Gurkhas, Vansittart, page 51. ^ dkamUS, 

in Gujrat. i he w ord iliama may be the 
same as tjiamba or thapa which Is In common use among the Rajputs of Karnal 
for an exogamous group. Tham is also found in ]Nipal,J w^here it appears to 
equal * tribe.’ 


* Consistently with this I find the Bari Khatris of Pmdigheb Tahsil are thus ranked;— 

Section, Status, 

t. Kapur, Dhai-, Chhe-. or Baraghar. 

2 Malhotra, Dhai-, or Baraghar. 

3. Khanna, Bara», or Dhaighar. 

4. Kakkar, Dhai-, Chhe*, or Baragh&r. 

5. Dhaun, Charghar. 

6. Wohra, Char-, or Baraghar. 

7. Chopra ■) 

8 . Talwar > Chheghar. 

9. Maindhru J 

10. Sahgal V 

11. Mahi > Baraghar, 

12. Tannan 3 

These status-groups are called thamas, or dhama, and each dhama lakes the daughters of the one just below 
it, but does not give its daughters in return- Thus Dhaighar take from Charghar, Charghar from 
Chheghar, Chheghar from Baraghar, and Baraghar from Bunjahi. Marriage is pun an^ong the Dhaighar and 
Chahghar, but exchanges (not sales) are allowed among the Baraghar. Among the Bunjahis exchanges offd sales 
are common. 

t The Khokhran have precisely the same groups in Hazara, omitting Dehri. 

jThe Gurungs (Gurkhas in Nipal) have two groups, Charjat, with some 50—60 clans, and Solahjat with about 
as many, Vansittart does not explain these terms. 
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Subsidiary Table Variation in Caste^ Tribe and Race since i88i. 




Persons. 

Percentage of Varia- 
tion Increase (-{-) 

OR Decrease ( — ). 

Net 

Variation 
Increase (+) 
or Decrease 

Caste, Tiibe or Race. 

190I. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

(-)• 

1881 — 1901- 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

7 

^gari 

Aheri 

Ahir 

Arab 

Arain 

Arora 

Attar 

Awan 

Baddun 

Baghban 

Mali 

Maliar* 

... 

3,444 

i6,6i8 

205,739 

1,247 

1,010,226 

721,571 

513 

662,118 

1,896 

13,614 

112,022 

108,260 

4,161 

*6,552 

197,649 

3.598 

896,314 

667,197 

241 

608,051 

1,441 

* 8,537 

2^1,189 

5,122 
13.086 
173,640 
2342 
800,041 i 
601,440 ! 
196 1 

532,895 

1,736 

81,216 

65,716 

— 17*2 

+ 7 

■1" 41 

- 65*3 
+ 127 
+ 81 

+ 1129 
+ 8-9 

+ 31*8 

~i8-8 

4.265 
4138 
453*6 
+ 12* 

+ 109 
423 ' 
4 l 4 *I 
—17* 

“ 32*7 
4 37*4 

-f- 181 
— 46-8 
+ 26-2 

-j- 20*0 

+ 161 7 
-f 24*2 
4 9*4 


Total 

234,796 

219,726 

146,932 

+ 6-9 

+49-5 

4 59*s 

Bahrupia 

Bahtit 

Chahng 

Ghirath 

... ... 

2i799 

3.501 

6,666 

170, C62 

3,343 

... 

173 673 

3*460 

... 

160, 252 

— 16-3 

... 

— 3 M 

— 19*1 


Total 

180,229 

173.673 

160,252 

+ 3 'S 

4 8-4 

4 12*5 

Ban gall 

Bania 

Banjara 

Barar 

Barwala 

BateraJ 

Raj 


1,616 

451,966 

1*^574 

3097 

68,794 

58 

13,224 

1,81 5 

442,49s 

11,077 

1,669 

63,847 

302 

12,527 

1.044 
437 944 

1 1. 217 
2,675 

54.758 

1 1,290 

— ii-i 
+ 2-J 

+ 4 -S 
+ 85-6 
+ 77 

4739 

4 1* 

— 12 
-376 
+166 

4 54*8 
4 3*2 
4 32 
4 15*8 
4 25*6 


Total 

13,282 

12,829 

1 1,290 

+35 

+13-6 

+ , 7-6 

Batwa! 

B^waria 

Bazfgar 

Beldar§ 

Od 

... 

22,303 

29.3^1 ! 

24 .J: 6 s I 

2,732 

27^505 

23,488 

26,431 

17>174 

23,670 

18784 
22,024 
13.841 * 
3,449 ! 

15.6^7 

— 5 * 

+ I 1*2 
-h 44'8 

425* 

4 o- 
424-1 

+ 187 
+ 33 4 
+ 796 


Total 

30.237 

23,670 

19,076 

; +277 

+241 

+ 58 s 

Bhabra 

JainU 

... 

13.388 

2,653 

18,137 

14,054 

j 


... 


Total 

1 6,04 1 

18,137 

14.054 

— ITS 

4291 

414*1 

Bhand 

Bhaii jra^ 

Dumna 

Sehnai 

... 

1.645 

2,621 

58,673 

1,004 

1,694 

68,971 

2,27s 

70.533 

--29 

1 

i - 

-“25 5 

1 

— 277 


Total 

62,298 

68,971 

70,533 

1 

1 -97 

— 2-2 

— 117 

Bbaraf 

Bharbhunja 

Bhat 

Bhatia 

Bhatiara 

Bhatra 

Bhojki** 

Pujari 

... ... 

65.772 ' 
855* ' 

3 '^. 33 i 

25 . 9>3 

18,520 

1,709 

1,071 

So 

67.537 

8,105 , 
3^.098 
23 649 

18.7.. 

2,129 

3,004 

56,117 

7 194 
3 o,o ?2 
22.^71 
11,976 
919 

3,931 

j — 26 

i 45-5 

4 6 

496 
— 1* 
—197 

+ 20*4 
412 7 
-t-26 9 

43*4 

4562 

4131 7 

4*7 2 
4*89 

4277 
4»33 
546 
-f 86 


Total 

1 , 15 * 

3.004 

3.931 

j ^617 

— 236 

i 

— 707 

Biloch tt 

... 

491,789 

j 416802 

357,338 

4 i 8 - 

H-i6*6 

437*6 

Bisati 

Bishnof 

... 

529 

> 7 ,H 4 

! 340 

i 8 . 2*3 

150 

8,576 

' 4 51*6 

4 io 8‘4 

1 

4 ii 9*5 

--42 

4232-7 
4 99 6 


*in 1891 Maliar was classed nnder Mali and in iSSr under Raghban. {Vide page 309 of Census Report 1891). 
■j-In 1881 and 1891 Bahtiand Chahng were included in Ghirath {77ji^page 301 of Census Report, 1891}. 

J Batera included in Raj in 18B1. See page 292 of Census Report of 1891. 

5 In 1891 Beldars were included in Ods {mde p^ge 31 1 of 189* Report). 

P ]ain is now returned as a separate caste. 

^In s88i and 1891, Bhanjras and Sehnais were included in Dumnas. (See page 299 of Census Report of 
1891 )► 

*^*10 1891 Bhojki were included in Pujari, [nside page 3140^ Census Report of 1891.) 
tj* Includes Untwal (2,100) in 1881. 
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Subsidiary Table Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since 7(55 /•— contd. 


1 




Percentage of Varia- 

Net 



Persons. 


TioN Increase (-|-) 

Variation 




OR Decrease ( 

Increase (+ 

Caste, Tribe or Race. 






or Decrease 








1901. 

1891. 

i88t. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1881 — 1901. 

- 1 

* 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



1,665 

970 

+ 91’2 

+ 71*6 

-f 228*2 

Bohra 

4,226 

3,433 

3.665 

+ 23 ' » 

— 6-3 

+ i 5’3 

Bot 

425 

3.693 

2,624 

... 

... 

... 

Chhahzang * ... 

71 


... 

... 

... 

Hesir 

372 


... 




Lonpa 

7 


... 




Long Champa ... ... ' 

3 


... 


••• 


Buddhist (caste unspecified) | 

2,489 


j 



... 

Total 

3.367 

3.693 

2,624 

— 8-8 

+ 407 

+ 2-83 

Brahman 

1,124 610 

1, 1 1 1,838 

1,084,193 

... 

... 

... 

Brahman Muhial j 

13 . 4*3 

10,871 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

1,138,023 

1,122,709 

1,084,197 

+ 1’4 

+ 3-6 

+ S- 

ChamarJ 

1,213,019 

1,188,018 

1,077,727 

4- 21 

+ 10*2 

+ I 2‘6 

Chana[§ ... ... 

11,744 


176,164 

... 

... 

... 

Ddei and Koli ... 

154,739 

169.767 


... 


m\i 

18570 

... 

... 


... 


Scpi ... *>. 

1 1,830 


... 


... 

• •• 

Total 

I 

186,883 

169,767 

176,164 

+ ?0*I 

-36 

+ 6-1 

Ctiangar 

i 39.4^0 

36 391 

28,886 

+ 84 

+ 26 

+ 36-6 

Chhitnba ... ... 

151,982 

144.835 

103,491 

+ 49 

+ 39-9 

+ 469 

Cnmigar 

Chirimir 

1 140 

466 

296 

loo 

121 

+ 574 

+ 144'6 

+ 40 

+ 285-1 

Chuhr^ij 

1,196,469 

1,224,966 

1,078,739 

... 

... 

... 

Kutana 

54,121 


... 



... 

Mazhabi ... 

JO, 80S 



... 

... 

... 

Musalli 

65.927 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

1,327.325 

1,224,966 

1,078,739 

''T 

00 

+ 

+ 136 

+ 23- 

Dabgar 

1,722 

794 

1.039 

+ 66 5 

— 236 

+ 27-2 

Daoli ... 

1.377 

2 289 

2 903 

— 398 

— 2 I*I 

— 52*6 

Drafni] ... 

2.785 


67,935 

... 

... 


Mallih 

79,098 

93.558 



... 

Total 

8 1, £83 

93,858 

67,935 

— I2'8 

+ 38*2 

+ 20-5 

U&rugar 

Q15 

824 

303 

+ If 

+ i 7 i ’9 

+ 202 

Uarzi... 

42 572 

39 , 5 '!o 

32.463 

+ 7 7 

+ 218 

+ 3 I-I 

Daudpotra 

20,385 

10,269 

18 163 

+ 5-8 

4- 6-1 

-j- 12*2 

Dh^nak 

77.365 

73 562 

66,059 

-h 5*2 

+ 11*4 

+ 17*1 

Dhaugri 

2 935 

2 199 

1,716 

+ 33-5 

+ 28*1 

+ 71 - 

Dhobi*^ 

163,6 j 2 

158,876 

167,806 

-f 3 ’ 

— 5'3 

— 2*5 

nhdndfi* ... 

48.844 

48,415 

49 629 

4 - *9 

2*4 

— 1*6 

Dhusar 

1,250 

635 

1 930 

+ 96' Q 

— 317 

+ 34*4 

Dogar 

75.093 

69,712 

1 63.437 

+ 77 

+ 9*9 

+ 184 

Dogra ... 

1,1 10 

2,320 

1 397 

52 I 

4 “ 484*4 

+ 179*6 

Dosali 

492 

2524 

' 667 

1 

— 8 o '5 

+ -78*4 

— 26*2 

Faqir Bairagi ... 

j 41,882 

47.561 

47,298 

— II-9 

+ *6 

— 11*5 

,, Benawa 

11,260 

4440 

i 5.042 

+ 153*6 

— irg 

+ 1233 

,, Chishti 

1 2 946 

8,601 

4715 

+ 50-5 

82-4 

+ 174-6 

,, Darvpsh 

I 10,401 

t*,6i I 

2,6.3 

-f- 2o*8 

-|-2I9'8 

+2862 

,, Go-jain 

1 14,402 

13.344 

9.779 

+ 7 9 

+ 36*5 

+ 47*3 

,, Husaini 

; 722 

349 

1.32S 

4-106’g 

--73 7 

— 45*6 

„ J Uli 

1 6,813 

2 

2,234 

4-226-9 

— 67 

+205* 

,, Madari 

1 63,272 

40,775 

29,129 

+ 55 2 

+ 40 

+ 117*2 

,, Nirmala 

1 3.26S 

2,782 

1,718 

-h 17*5 

4- 61-9 

+ 90*2 

,, Qadiri 

1 6,059 

3 ^'^ 3 i 

892 

+ 99 9 

-1- 239-8 

+ 579*3 

,, badh 

j 9405 

12.513 

1*635 

— 24*8 

+6653 

+ 475*2 

,, SaniaSi 

8,788 

9 799 

10,939 

— 10-3 

— 10-3 

— 19*6 

,, Suthra Shahi 

1 795 

1,32s 

1,209 

— 40*1 

+ 9*8 

— 34*2 

,, Udiisi 

1 16,738 

15/194 

16,398 

+ 10-2 

— 7*3 

+ 2-1 

Total Faqirs 

389 250 

315.30s 

250,922 

+ 23-5 

+ 257 

+ S 5 -I 

G adaria 

22,900 

23.354 

20, SCO 

~ i-g 

+ 139 

+ n 7 

Gaddi ... ... 

25.706 

23,861 

17,422 

+ 12'4 

+ 31'2 

+ 47-5 


• These are all Buddhists. All these were clashed under Bot in 1891 and probably under Chhahzang in l88l. 
See paj^e 295 of Census Report of 1891. 

t Brahman Muhials were not separately given in 1881. 
t Included Chamrang (5028)10 1881. 

( In i88i and 1891 Chanal, Hali and Sepi were included in Koli and Dagi, see page 339 of Census Report of 
1881 and 297 of 1891, 

I Kutana, Mazhabi, Musalli were classed under Chuhra in 1881 and 1891, oee pages 318 of Census Report of 
1881 and 237 of Census Report of 1891. 

^In i88i and 1891 Darain were included in Mallah. See page 310 of Census Report of 1891. 

•• Include? Charhoas ( 34*590 1891. 

tt Includes Rajput Dhund (29,314) in 1881 as in 1^91 and 1901. 
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Variation in Caste. 


[ i^unjab, 1901, 


Subsidiary Table I,— Variation in Caste, Tribe and Race since /<?5/— contd. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 

Persons. 

pERCffNTAGE OP VARIA- 
TION Increase (+) 

OR Decrease (— ). 

Net^ 

Variation 
Increase (-{“) 
or Decrease 
(-). 

1881 — 1901. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1891-1901. 

1 

i88i-i89i. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Gagra ... 

2,9^4 

1.862 

3,Jio 

+ 57* 

— 40*1 

— 6 

Gakkhar ... ... 

31 .85s 

28.771 

25.789 

+ 107 

+ ii'6 

+ 23-5 

Tiandbila 

746 

9:9 

1,449 

— 20*6 

— 35 2 

— 48*5 

Garri ... 

i,3"0 

1,619 

685 

— 193 

+136-4 

+ 9°7 

Ghai 

3.755 

1.S63 

1,720 

+IOI -6 

4- 79 

+ 117-6 

Ghusi 

4,nd 

3.278 

3,543 

-i- 26 2 

— 7-5 

+ 16*8 

Ghulam ... 

2.675 

846 

3*446 

-|-2i6 2 

— 75-4 

22-4 

Gujar 

739,622 

7 1 1 ,800 

627 304 

4“ 3 9 

+ 13 s 

+ 179 

Gurkha 

9 7^3 

5,525 

1,912 

+ 767 

4-189 

+410*6 

Hadi ... 

441 

414 

305 

+ 65 

+ 357 

-j- 44 6 

Harni 

3.575 

4,177 

1,333 

— M '4 

+ 2 I 2’2 

+ 167-2 

Hazara 

67 

226 

359 

— 7 o ‘4 

- 37 * 

~ 81*3 

Hesi 

1,154 

6,308 

I, no 

- 817 

+ 468’3 

4- 4* 

Hijra 

^57 

631 

141 

— 7 S'i 

+3475 

+ 1,3 

Taiswara ... ... 

12,248 

6,809 

3 491 

-f 79 9 

-f 95 ’ 

+ 250*8 

lat ... ... 

5,022,739 

4,625,523 

4.432 750 

8 6 

-h 4*3 

+ ,33 

Jhabel 

13,282 

7,^86 

8,063 

-j- 706 

— 3'4 

+ 64-7 

Jhinwar ... 

464.335 

473,094 

433.884 

— 1-9 

+ 90 

+ 7 * 

Jhoja 

202 

... 

164 

... 


+ 232 

Jogi and Rawal ... 

75 , 77 * 

91,937 

90,586 

— 17-6 

+ i’5 

— 16-4 

Julahi. ... 

695,116 

670,345 

624^312 

+ 3 7 

+ 74 

+ ,,-4 

Kachhi 

2,777 

2,454 

2,258 

-f 13-2 

+ 87 

+ 230 

KaBr 

5 

3 

... 

+ 667 


... 

Kahut 

10,842 

2,026 

9,502 

+ 435 'i 

— 7S7 

■f 14 ' I 

Kaiath 

13,272 

1359^ 

13.420 

^ 24 

4 - i ‘3 

I*I 

Kakkezai* 

10,703 

... 

... 



... 

Kalal 

34.266 

48,913 

40,150 

... 


... 

Total 

45,159 

48,913 

40,150 

— 77 

+ 21-8 

+ ,SS 

Kamachif ... ... ^ 

137 

... 

328 

... 


... 

Mifrisi 

259,378 

245.214 

204,941 


... 

... 

Rababi 

218 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

258.733 

245,214 

205 , 269 

+ 5‘5 

+ 19 s 

+ 260 

Ksmangari ... 

798 


: 3,158 



... 

Tarkhan .. ... 

720,799 

'-64,260 

^96,941 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

721,597 

664,260 

600^099 

8*6 

4 - 107 

+ 30*2 

Kamboh 

174 09S 

151,160 

129.589 

+ 152 

-l- 16*6 

+ 34-3 

Kanchan .*• 

9,506 

11,505 

10,910 

— 17-4 

4 - 5 5 

— 13*9 

Kanera 

7.491 

5.563 

1,017 

4-34 7 

+4470 

+636-6 

Kanet 

389,861 

369,754 

545,775 

4 - 5*4 

+ 69 

+ !2*7 

Kangar 

921 

1,271 

653 

— 27*5 

+ 94-6 

+ 4 M 

Kanjar 

2,452 

3^*38 

2,872 

— 2r9 

4 - 93 

— 146 

Kapri 

489 

520 

278 

— 60 

+ 87 0 

+ 75-9 

Karral ... 

4,828 

iS,i 22 

10413 

— 73-4 

4-740 

— 53‘6 

Kashmiri 

218,306 

125 307 

179,020 

— 3*1 

4 - 25-9 

+ 220 

Kehal 

1.61S 

1,468 

1,251 

+ 100 

4 - 173 

+ 29-1 

Khakha 

3,171 

1. 199 

654 

4 -I 64-5 

4 - 83 3 

-i-384'9 

Kh^nzada 

3,982 

3.471 

3,757 

4 - 147 

— 7*6 

+ 6 

Kharasia 

773 

7^0 

495 

— *9 

4. 576 

-f- 5^7 

Kharral 

60,242 

52,029 

18,84$ 

-|- 1 s*s 

4-176’! 

— 219*7 

Kbatik ... 

23 , 7^9 

17.446 

14,181 

+ 36-2 

4 - 23* 

+ 67*6 

Khattar 

8,633 

9>773 

1.245 

-- 117 

-i- 085 * 

+5934 

Khatri ... ... 

4,70,076 

4*47.933 

4 ,t 9 ,n 9 

+ 4'9 

4- 6-9 

+ 12-2 

Khoja 

1, 02 919 

95,887 

65, >-82 

4 - 7’3 

4 - 45‘5 

+ 56.2 

Khokhar 

1,1 *,374 

Jr 39,964 

36 137 

— 20*4 

4-287*3 

+2o8-2 

Khumra 

i,i 19 

1,020 

1,004 

4 - 97 

+ 1-6 

+ II '5 

Kori ... ... 

26,184 

12,010 

10,739 

f ii8- 

4- 11*8 

+143-8 

Kuir.har 

5,89,222 

5,40,759 

4,86,025 

4 - 9 * 

4 - 11*3 

+ 21*2 

Kunjra 

6,805 

6,481 

S-ooi 

-h 6.4 

4-296 

+ 37 9 

Kurmi 

957 

1,897 

4,017 

-506 

— 528 

+ 76 7 

Labana 

56.323 

56,154 

48,489 

4 - 3 

4- 15-8 

+ 162 

Lilarf§ 

20,606 

27.597 

27.699 

... 

... 


Rangrez^ ••• 

24,532 

16,265 

5,060 

... 

... 

... 

Total ••• 

44.738 

43,862 

32,759 

+ 2 

4- 33*9 

+366 


* Kakkezai were included in Kalal in 1891. See page 306 of Census Report, 1891. 

t In 1881 and 1891 Rababi was included in Mirasi, and also Kamachi in 1891, See page 310 of Census Report 
of 1891. 

X Kamangars were included in Tarkhans in 1891. See page 318 of Census Report o£ 1891. 
f These are kindred castes. Lilari appears to partly include Rangrez iu 1881, see secti<^ 643 of Census 
Report of i88i, 
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Variation in Caste. 


Chapter 


V 

> 


Subsidiary Table I. — Variation in Caste^ Tribe and Race since concld. 


Caste, Tribe or Race, 

Persons. 

Percentage of varia- 
tion Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease (— ). 

Net 

Variation. 
Increase (+) 
or Decrease 
(-). 

1881 — 1901. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

i89i-i9ci. 

1881-1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Lodha 

7 , 95 1 

7 u 302 

8,627 

+ 8-9 

-15*4 

- 7*8 

Lohar 

377.832 

3,52,780 

3,11,782 

... 



Saiqalgir* 

938 

... 

1.483 

... 


... 

Total 

378,770 

3,52,780 

3 .« 3 . 26 s 

+ 7'4 

+ 12-6 

20*8 

Machhi 

240,900 

201.307 

i68;007 

+ 197 

+ 198 

+ 43*4 

Madrasi 

61 

68 

.*• 

— 10*3 



Mahajan Fahari ... 

32^153 

20,700 

5,033 

+ 55 3 

+ 3 H '3 

+ 538-8 

Mahtim ... ... 

82,8:5 

56,984 

52.306 

-f 453 

+ 89 

+ 58-3 

Maniart 

12,160 

12,787 

10,022 

“ 5*1 

+ 276 

+ 21*3 

Maratha 

604 

262 

242 

-f 130*5 

+ 8-3 

+ 1496 

Marija 

3.487 

313 

185 

4-1014 2 

+ 692 

+ 1784*9 

Marwari 

136 

... 

183 

... 

... 

- 257 

Megh 

44-557 

50,201 

38.467 

— I r 2 

+ 30 ' S 

+ iS-8 

Meo 

146,66b 

120,578 

I 16,227 

-P 2r6 

+ 37 

+ 26-2 

Mina 

l,H 7 

1,312 

1,116 

+ 10-3 

+ 176 

4- 29-7 

Mochi 

437 . 7'^2 

407,634 

349-272 

+ 74 

4- 167 

+ 25 3 

Mogha! ... 

1 I 1,885 

130 760 

I 02 979 

“ 144 

+ 27 ' 

+ 8-6 

Nai ,,, ,,, 

40 n, 60 2 

383017 

342.123 

+ 4-6 

+ 12* 

+ 171 

Naik ... 

4,164 

701 


+ 494. 

... 


Nat 

10585 

9,963 

11.740 

4- 62 

— 15*1 

- 9-8 

Niaria 

2.532 

2,399 

3340 

+ 5 'S 

— 28*2 

- 24*2 

f Nungar 

16,414 

18,919 

19.643 




^ Shoragar:j: 

997 


1,648 

... 

... 


Total 

17,411 

18,919 

21,291 

—8 

— 11*1 

— 1 8*2 

Pakhiwara 

5 64O 

4 804 

4 502 

+ I 5‘2 

+ 87 

+ 25 *q 

Paracha ... ... 

>5233 

13-392 

8,66 y 

+ 13 s 

+ 546 

+ 75*5 

Parsi 

523 

5-6 

462 

6 

+ 139 

+ 13*2 

Pasi ... 

1,281 

1.450 

i. 5 i 2 

— 12 3 

- 5*4 

— 1 6*9 

PathanJ 

i,I 47/'70 

970,466 

859,582 

+ 1S3 

+ 129 

+ 33*5 

Patwa 

813 

1,222 

815 

^ 33 5 

+ 49*9 

— *2 

Penja 

22 

15,480 

17 ICO 

+ 48*4 

— 9 4 

+ 34*4 

Perna 

1,3:6 

2,512 

U157 

— 45 2 

+ 117 1 

4 - 1^9 

Purbia 

6407 

2,405 

2 027 

+ 1604 

H- 186 

4216 I 

Qalandri 

i, 44 y 

1.034 

3,89s 

— II 3 

- S8* 

^628 

Qarol 

61 

119 

190 

— 487 

— 37 4 

— 679 

Qassab 

125,644 

120,790 

100,368 

+ 4 - 

+ 20* j 

+ 25 2 

Qazilbash 

^91 1 

747 : 

441 

— 60 6 

+ 69*4 

“ 33*3 

Qureshi} 

66 942 

... 





shekh ... 

340 063 

566.973 : 

372,335 

... 


... 

Total 

407,005 

366.973 

372.335 

4 * 10*9 

— 1*4 

+ 9*3 

Rahbarf 

4.171 

3,768 

t,88i 

+ 107 

— 29 

+ 7*5 

Rajput^ 

1,874,620 

1 . 7 *' 0-359 

16,48,700 

•f 47 

+ 86 

4 - 137 

Roihi 

3^476 

100929 

85 19^ 

— 61 9 

+ 185 

“ 54*8 

Rawat 

1^.905 

18,437 

17,200 

+ 25 

+ 72 

+ 9*9 

Rehar 

ii 497 

1,095 

814 

+ 36 7 

+ 34*5 

+ 839 

Reia 

2 2-^5 

263 

1.993 

+7688 

— 86 8 

+ 14*7 

Ror 

44.771 

43-212 

40,731 

+ 3*6 

+ 6i 

+ 9 9 

Sansar 

303 

39 ^ 

J40 

— 23*5 

+ 182*, 

4 -n 64 

Saini 

126,671 

125352 

152 6^2 

+ II 

— 17 9 

— 17* 

Sangtrash 


21 1 

158 

+ 135 I 

+ 64-9 

+ 287 5 

San'^f ,,, ,,, 

28/42 

23617 

21,309 

4 - 19 

+ ;i* 

+ 32*1 

Sap'ila*’' 

825 

I 695 

485 

- 5 » 3 

+ 2485 

+ 70* I 

Sareratf- 

17,08 * 

11 475 

15.239 

4 * 4*^8 

— 247 

4 - 1 2*1 

Sayad 

315032 

289 449 

248,102 

+ 88 

+ 167 

4 - 27* 

Sirkiband 

3^3 ^ 3 

2 546 

79 

4-30 9 

+3122 8 

+4119 

Sud 

I 20 >*36 

21,804 

19 8 c 5 

— 44 

+ 9*6 

if 

+ 47 

Sunar 

' 18^,762 

176.400 

154 f 01 

+ 7 ’ 

+ 139 

+ 21*9 

Tagah 

13-SsO 

1 1 ,966 

14-305 

+ -36 

— 164 

“ S* 

Tajak ,,, 

2 

2,145 

2,0 18 

— 909 

+ 47 

Cp'Q 

Tamboli 

885 

817 

1.146 

+ 83 

— 28 7 

— 238 

Tanaoli 

62, 1 3 ^ 

58027 

41,3^8 

+ 7 I 

+ 402 

+ 50 2 

Tarawara 

258 


4?8 



+ 39*7 

Tell 

331 ’ 29 « 

308,9^5 

266.888 

4-7 2 

j + iS*^' 

+ 24 I 

Thakar 

8,720 

27 260 

32.766 

— 68- 

! — 168 

73*4 

Thathiar ... ... 

5-597 

5-257 

4 880 

4- 65 1 

+ 77, 

*1“ 147 

Thavi 

2,1 2 ^ 

3 230 

1,904 

34'3 

4-696 

+ 11*4 

Thori ,,, ,,, 

12,299 

8,507 

10,504 I 

+ 49 9 

— 225 

+ 16 i 

Toba ... 

I, I CO 

1-257 

^86 . 

— 5 3 

+ 419 

+ 34*3 

Turk ... ,,, 

2 907 

6,191 

3-575 ! 

— 51-6 

+ 75 I 

— 15*2 

Ulma 

36 . '51 

1 

50,140 

22,280 ! 

1 

— 27-9 

+ 125 * 

+ 62*3 


Saiqilgir wa"* included in Lohnr in i8ji. See page 309 of Census Report of iSgi. 

+ Includes Churfgar (2,44^) in i? 8 i. 

X Shoragar was included in Nungarin 1891, See page 3*1 of Census Report, 1891, 

i Includes Swati ( 3 q» 43 '?). 

H Qureshis were included in Sheikl^s in iSgi. See page 316 of Census Report of 1891, 

5 Includes Janjua, Satti and Pachada returned as separate castes and excludes Rajput Dhund in i88l, 
•• Includes Sapini (221) in t^8i. 

ii Includes Sarara (4^426) in 1881. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Civil condition by age for selected castes. 


VIII 


Civil Condition in Selected Castes. 


[ Puniab 1901 
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Sexes in Selected Castes. 


Chapter 


Sl'DSIdiary Table 111. — Prol'OKticns of iJie se\cs in selected castes. 


XuMai.R OF I'CMVLF^ FER I 0 DO M SLES. 


Cas'?. Tri’jc c: Race. 

At all ■> 

0 -5. 

5 '13. 

12 — 15. 

15-20. 

20 - 40. 

40 r.nd 
o\ er. 

I 

- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ah'r- 



7’Q 

729 

712 

790 

8S'^ 

Si i 

7 

' '’’9 

O'O 

R333 

joS 

805 . 

500 

M u zfis 


1 ,0v.;O 

95^ 

l <-9 

I, 2 u 6 

83* 

846 

Arora — 

If itdiiz 

^5- 

9 '7 

SoS 

724 

812 

837 ' 

854 


1 J ' 

Sv'j 

77^ 

7*55 

737 ' 

805 ' 

715 

fliii .nj 


i/j j a 

532 

a;Co., 

750 

4*5 

520 

Rhati.-- 

S75 

9M 

^53 

^7.3 

726 ' 

007 , 

93 S 

^ ’ -r 

6l ^ 

b: i 

b57 

7-2 

o;7 

S77 

77* 

I f I'i .ri 

75 J 

I 3^- 

&57 

500 

, 1.5'-**^ 

619 . 

404 

' :Ui .. 

. S iS 

07S 

73* 

659 

823 

050 ■ 

839 

L . 

c ^ ■> 

9 0 


712 

COI 

875 

7 o 3 

, r 

- 1 

Lyj ' 

80S 

6S7 

7^3 

91S 

7 ;» 

T.t. ,, 


9 \J 

7y8 

997 

fci; 

c 28 

bg8 

C.-jK". 

II . dui 

s- 

017 

^37 

754 

839 ' 

1 

917 

Si 3 

vj; ns 

. ; 1 1 

b27 

8^7 

722 

757 

951 1 

758 


— 

I 

957 

So* 

7^3 

ySy 

923 

848 

1 

Gu' it — ' i 

If in In' 

70 D 

A 

7S" 

6n-i 

72S 

705 

850 

Si /t 


^^97 

6 7 

6c8 

042 

084 

568 

Mii'i im^nadans 


9 P 

7 "/ 

7<^5 

bos 

871 

S73 

la:, ” 

//oZiVwT 

57^ 

7 : 


4 S^ 

55* 

409 ' 

635 

Si tins 

}> 3 

bi 1 

C.'/' 

S^7 

7 h 7 

9! 2 

784 

M li'iiimttiau ans ,, 



710 

5-3 

7*9 

766 

753 

,, Auii'c — 

1 




, 



Ifirtius 

7 A-' 

7'*'4 

L . . j 

i 041 

520 . 

660 

763 

> J ’’ 1 

7 "^ I 


^ '3 


Lb; 

861 

778 

I! n , ^tnmndans 

b J 1 

cS. 

< 1.9 

660 

G67 

946 ' 

849 

1 1 1 — ' 

/".ulus ... 


57* 

5-4 

30 1 

SS 5 

277 , 

7f.2 

5 . .5 

• 54/ 

5/ ^ 

C42 

3*^3 

4:.S 

641 

475 

Bn;.:-! — 

II ... «. 

1 ^ 

r-.i 

710 

6S6 

740 

709 

761 

Siki. 

Si 5 

617 

7*5 

539 

749 

1 007 

771 

M'u : i ',t 

^ J 

9 J 5 

bl; 

589 

739 

S65 

87s 


If. >i 1 us ... 

747 

6;i 

(\\g 

624 

6i g 

839 

8iS 

^ -its 

6S ) 

7 '4 

(.A-; 

476 

504 

709 

728 

Mn'i tffi/H.id ins 

S.y 


S -5 

552 

743 

9 *u 

I. COI 

, . B al — ' , ' ' 

If 1 'du^ 

CCd 


1 74; 

fgi 

59S 

JnO 

550 

.Vi 1 

74 '' 

f r. 

1 

4^ 0 

533 

boo 

944 

.l/ii 'i .i;: Jfii 


5 / 


I 429 

C07 
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, hi.i Cl 'T.:— ‘ 
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' 2 

O'.) 

c 

0 ’ 

854 

832 

725 

6co 


772 

r 1 > 

C > ' 
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1 ,207 

567 

li an < m Kt.iu i fiS 

b,2 

1,0.- ') 


973 

1 *,(^^6 

793 

706 

R'.IL' — ■ 

If ■ id 

(If 



4\3 

393 

79* 

757 


7 u> 

7 ’' I 

7 ■ ’’’ 

5* 

492 

'^77 

759 

.^fi^n .u.r, i.i .n; 

44 ':> 

25 i 

3 'y j 

32S 

37 ''^ 

81; i 

605 

Bi.u’ ”*-*• 

Ilzuiu 

^5 ’ 

577 

=:.t: 

1 ^ ^ ^ 

7C4 

617 

Sso 


7 w"' •’ 

^’74 

< 1 

t to 

^73 

8i' 

863 

fSiiuj': 

y' 7 

97,. 

8-1 

955 

810 

*.<'59 

i,ci9 

Bhu‘Mr — 

I.'t' nit: 

7 

7 * : 

! ^ "7 

' 7 *- 

; 2 ',t 

5<"\3 

1,06^ 


7 - 

f-i ^ 

5 74 

f)J2 

6 iq 

861 

802 

Mi*hiir/i 7 naJans 

s.j ; 

; lo 

753 

i 649 

549 

; S95 

1,154 
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Stxes 111 SelcclcJ Casles. 


Punjab, ii;Oi, 




NL'M 3 i:.i OP FEMALES PSR 

1,000 MALES. 


1 






. 





Caste, Tube C.- Race, 1 








1 

At all a;;e.' 

0-5. 

1 

5—12. 

1 

12-13 

15—20 

20 ' 40. 

40 ar d 
u . er. 

I 


3 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

[st, Chai;’.- 

lii ' li', 


8" - 

712 : 

^'43 

60S 

1 '7 

752 

S Jii 

7 - 1 - 

7 - 1 

c<^o j 

t>26 



J6i 

» •' T y 

SjO ; 

977 

840 

686 

b 04 

^-0 

800 

Chattha- 

Hirdti^ ... 

Sio 

834 

i 

067 

602 

824 

860 


5 .X'i 9 

bo- 

5^0 

tioS 

C02 

650 

9^1 

I .c6i 

Midi.iv,%}n:'.dan^ 

9^4 

9c I 

681 

934 

919 

972 

990 

„ Chh:-(!('!ar — 

... 

576 

1, 107 

,s.! 

647 

62-; 

38S 

565 

5 :’:X 5 

7 

767 

780 1 

370 

467 

7 \ * 

770 

Midiamy.i .d.ius 

S39 

962 

87, 

72a 

849 

S35 

775 

, Chinia — 

... 

71a 

"74 

6-1 

^35 

526 

637 

S09 


770 

655 

eo; 

5'-2 

6^4 

84.. 

8.4 

Jlliihamrfi.id ztis 


7^5 

769 

716 

857 

933 

900 

,, Dagar — IlinuM^ v. itli 5 . 

793 

1,065 

916 

7.0 ' 

667 

/ - / 

722 

„ Dilii — 









94 Q 


870 

808 

8 to 

I 043 

076 

Sik<is 

4‘Si 

375 

205 

500 

233 

o;y 

I Gt >0 

Dcbla^ — 








H hid us 

870 

544 

S -'4 

635 

772 

8;2 

976 

Stk'i, 



37.1 

8‘jo 

I , 

3-3 


^^uht.l 7 nm^'.dan^ 

: 9-^ 

I,I 2 I 

604 

5 o. 

b-,o 

I.' 53 

1 , 

,, DrO - 








KindliS 

r '7 

. 821: 

652 

5 '3 

433 



5 * I X 1 : 

711 

769 


cd6 


82 t 

7*0 

Id iih.,m::uid i*is 

; yi 

767 

1 

‘ 935 

829 

d"J 

7 -^ 

755 

„ DcMVrf— 


i 






dhr.dus ... 

S '-I 

1 ^45 

S64 

508 

8m 

943 

973 

Sikhn 

4 1 ^ 

1 £ Ooo 

... 

5lo 


143 

5 ?i 

, Dhftrkpr — 

' 

! 






tiitidui 

8'^ > 

77S 

834 

i 819 

845 

0*^0 

006 

Skkhs 

C07 

, 


... 

1,0^0 

4 < CO 

1 U(J > 

Dliari'.val — 

Fihidu* 

6" 4 

^^73 

C T''< 


475 

7 TS 

8^6 

Sikhs 

7 v t 

773 

„ , 

6-7 

5 0 

8’ 4 

8^6 

M Anurivicidans 

81' 

, 714 

8^8 

738 

73 ‘ 

85 ; 

864 

,, Dhi’.ion — 


1 






fl udus 

7 1 ’ 

1 S22 

r64 

548 

4 J 6 

880 

814 

Sikhi 


(’\2 

5 '^'9 

549 

7 ''' 

L .'4 

3 ~o 

}.LiihvV'.i 7 'nudans 

81 j 

^50 

t04 

1 j ^0 

Sui 

822 

795 

,, — 




1 




Hindus 

77 * ■ 

! 791 

73 > 

570 

532 

794 

P 4 t 

Sikhs 


! 7-8 

756 

474 

477 

714 

61 1 

MuhtiiKuiLidans 


4 U 7 

^37 

4 U 

£94 

547 

7S9 

„ Di.ntpr - 








Iii'idus 

7 ^ 

6 I 

89 o 

c rn 

3 noo 

: 

569 

Sikiis 

7 - 

81 ^ 

958 

! 



835 


. -7 

8” 

, 7 N 

9^5 

983 

7 L 9 

553 

,, Garevp' — 

Hi*: 1 us 

7 " ^ 

727 

5-7 


5^7 

J I . <”03 

795 

Sik^'- 

^ 

'3 \ 

458 

6(",2 

591 

084 

8S7 

Muha>/ I'l.uiiji'S 

cu 

i.oSi 

G 5^9 

5C0 

437 

j 819 

^•055 

„ Ghatwal — 

Hi^uius 

8 > 

07 o 

787 

74c 

801 

' 740 

i 

S2I 

Stkhs 



350 

... 

333 

1 ,oco 

700 

„ Cluinn'.an — 



' 





Hindus 


8t 2 

7.10 

755 

539 

: 765 

607 

Sikhs 

; w 

7 73 

700 

5 v 9 

754 

9 -S 

747 

u h atnisiiidans 

' ' 

; 773 

573 

1 677 

1 

1 

74S 

713 

i 

777 
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Chapter 


Number of females per i,odo Males. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 

At all ages 

I 

2 

)at, Gil- 


Hindus ... 

So6 

Sikhs 

790 

Muhammadans 

b88 

„ Hindus saith Sikhs ... 

6g6 

., Coraia — 


Hindus 

627 1 

Sikhs 

7^2 

Muhammadans 

786 ; 

Harral , — Muhammadans ... 

00 

U\ 

•<1 

, Her— 


Hindus 

760 

Sikhs 

674 

Muhammadcins 

828 ‘ 

,, Hinjra — 

1 

Hindus ... ... 

6-7 

Sikhs 

809 

Muhammadans 

8j2 

Jakhar — 


Hindus ... 

7^4 

Sikhs 


Muhammadans 

8.-3 

f, Kahlon — 


Hindus 

756 

Stkhs 

671 

Muhammadan^ ... 

935 

„ Kang — 


Hindus 

685 

Stkhs 

707 

Muhammada ns 

831 

,, Langah, — wi 

864 

,, L 2 Lngz\ix\,—Muh i 7 Ktnada)is .. 

8:9 

, MahM — 


Hi 7 idus ... 

7.16 

Sikk' 

687 

Muhammad a, IS 

710 

„ Men- 


Hifidus 


Sikhs 

/ 0 

7 1 S 

MuhammiiiKs 

912 

Mangat — 


Hlrt,duS 

8.14 

Sikh', 

6(^0 

Muham-,).adi,,s 

8 '' I 

, Nuin — 


Hindus ... 

76 j 

Sikhs 

r4 

„ Pannun — 


Hindus 


Slk'iS 


Muhanimada-ns 

! 

Pawan’a — 


HxnJi's 

7-9 


C ' 

„ Phogat — 

I I I 7 

Randhawa — 


Hindu, 

711 1 

Sikhs 

7-9 ' 

Muhammadans ■ 

8i8 

,f Rathi — 

’ 

Hindu: ,,, 

788 ' 

Sikhs . . ’ 

4 ;. ■' 


0-5. 

5-*i2. 

‘a-t5- 

IS — 2c. 

20—40. 

t 40 and 
over. 

3 

4 

! 5 

6 

7 

8 

540 

44S 

417 

470 

680 

“ 

; 813 

6vi 

63 s 

6m 

6^3 

912 

i 930 

94S 

817 

762 

862 

924 

9*5 

985 

1,086 

617 

783 

566 

476 

741 

647 

, 417 

739 

570 

653 

80 ■) 

652 

Sfs 

541 

822 

852 

946 

:5s 

664 

704 

802 

764 

968 

871 

674 

900 

850 

843 

856 

764 

621 

607 

746 

798 

^7.5 

663 

604 

693 

638 

733 

9^3 

86 X 

729 

C47 

&3O 

844 

793 

63-} 

7II 

831 

707 

520 

714 

663 

568 

6-8 

1,038 

855 

788 

763 

C46 

858 

862 

848 


945 

749 

730 

702 

812 

an 

I ,coo 

800 

750 

769 

87s 

7^8 

834 

917 

830 

],0I2 

893 

«55 

682 

577 

547 

829 

822 

6 JO 

629 

455 

722 

691 

738 

S JO 

877 

6x3 

905 

I7I33 

914 

7^4 

63; 


541 

704 

801 

596 

630 

630 

618 

7£o 

890 

902 1 
i 

60; 

! 595 

1 

767 

i:o8 

1,090 

l,C29 

798 

870 

970 

S51 

808 

77 ^^ 

7S0 

59S 

961 

1,042 

737 

\ 

1,004 ] 

740 

557 

4->6 


838 

70 ’ ! 

704 

44^"‘ 

57s 

649 

757 

7'^7 

717 

7U0 

9^6 

668 

t5a 

81:3 ; 

7,39 

'^5" i 

6.^6 

667 j 

791 

719 ; 

7M , 

t'33 

6 c 6 

76S 

783 

*-79 

1 

838 

^43 

884 

89S 

1,110 

1 

o5 - ; 

73*^ 


823 

1 

8-7 1 

793 

6 .3 i 

538 

661 

674 

859 1 

672 

831 : 

! 

1 078 

046 

6^5 

1 9-'4 . 

! 1 

718 

7^9 1 

557 

6-1 

7^2 

j 

74s i 

76s 

:^7 i 
( 

7:4 

5-':' 1 

1 

1 

554 

915 ; 

S3S 


i 

8 1 


433 

1 

691 

^65 

7 j 8 

(>r ! 

' 50 ! 

o ?4 

837 

893 

9‘7 , 

1 

bu 


8; I 

140 j 

1,050 

6:7 

8t < 

f, 

762 

1 

7C0 ' 

8'o 

^33 , 

4^3 ; 


797 

601 j 

760 

i,o3< 1 
1 

906 

1 

^ '* '3 f 

1,120 

l.lSo ; 

1.202 

75: ! 

6f^4 ' 

C 2 

50.3 1 

709 

763 

75: - 

6 DO 

51 s 

5'4 

84- 

802 

964 J 

1 

7:2 

, 

OJO , 

737 

S17 

925 

1 

Pro ' 

7M 1 

6;9 

800 ' 

780 

167 

7:8 1 

773 

... 

3S6 ; 

401 
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Sexes in Selected Castes. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


Number of females per 

1,000 MALES. 


At all 


S-I2 

I2~I5 


j 

40 and 



ages. 

15—20 

20—40 

j over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Jat— continued-^ 








„ Sahi - 




i 




Hindus 

749 

902 

609 

1 545 

1,138 

735 

723 

S'khs 

9-4 

! 908 

706 

1 6S5 

559 

80c 

1,251 

Muha mmadans 

855 

893 

838 

613 

783 

896 

89S 

„ Sahota — 








Hindus 

601 

576 

36S 

3 S 4 

359 

714 

944 

Sikhs 

760 

700 

543 

503 

548 

978 

1 858 

Muhammadans 

75S 

693 

619 

814 

9'5 

798 

845 

„ Sahrawat — 

767 

873 

770 

886 

683 

742 

736 

,, Sangv^an — 








Hindus •mith Sikhs 

1,150 

848 

86 1 

793 

955 

1,307 

1.524 

„ Sarah — 








Hindus 

602 

337 

242 

328 

404 

M 33 


Sikhs ... 

775 

677 

648 

600 

824 

779 

1 022 

„ Sarai — 








Hindus 

691 

985 

723 

773 

4c I 

702 

6^5 

Sikhs 

737 

710 

694 

676 

66 s 

783 

785 

Muhammadans 

7«3 

805 

738 

1 718 

! 706 

: 704 

1,000 

„ Sidhu — 



1 





Hindus 

631 

554 

427 

421 

442 

1 799 

c6o 

Sikhs 

787 1 

707 

67S 

641 

671 

, ^(>3 

926 

Muhammad ayis 

879 

962 

838 

668 

i 

976 

S73 

911 

,, Sinilhu — 








Hindus 

736 

842 

721 

6 i 5 

660 

734 

774 

Sikhs 

7.8 

574 

585 

510 

642 

888 

845 

Muhammadans 

825 

: 884 

803 

745 

864 

819 

824 

„ Sipra — 








Hindus 

5 QO 

1,220 

830 

389 

23s 

47^ 

449 

Sikhs 

525 

732 

I 460 

406 

116 

598 

553 

Muhammadans 

790 

813 

1 793 

810 

810 

802 

746 

,, Sohal — 




1 




Hindus ,,, ... 

6ig 

517 

667 

4 S 9 

444 

651 , 

724 

Sikhs 

770 

708 

756 

Sbo 

721 

810 

837 

Muhammadans 

829 

1,01 1 

916 

621 

878 ' 

655 

1,042 

„ Somra — 








Hindus 

733 

826 

651 

740 

625 

797 

726 

Sikhs 

745 

724 

602 

572 

663 

84 a 

803 

M uuamniadans 

783 

989 

1 

746 

O7O 

863 ! 

734 

770 

„ rahim — 








Hindus ... ,, 

741 ’ 

833 

475 

5S8 

1,000 

952 

;o8 

Sikhs ... 

391 

676 


187 

643 

314 

786 

Muhammadans 

896 

1 , 0 I 2 

’"848 

669 

1,107 

935 

820 

,, Tarar- 








Hindus 

1,324 

1,187 

1,216 

1, 200 

4,750 

1 ,119 

1,291 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans ... 

3^3 

831 

300 

9S3 

370 

855 

in 

703 

I, 2 SO 

1 884 

381 

767 

333 

841 

„ Varaich^ 








Hindus ... 

689 

709 

750 

888 

633 

683 

612 

Sikhs ... 1 

728 

762 

560 

454 

552 

020 

77a 

Muhammadans 

843 

983 

794 

708 

863 

850 

807 

1) Virk- 








Hindus .. 

Sik s 

761 

769 

706 

679 

I 696 

873 

73* 

583 

61S 

550 

457 

! 467 

637 

614 

Muhammadans 

827 

887 

927 

688 

i 689 

838 

800 

„ Other — 








Hindus 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans ... 

81^ 

854 

764 

706 

697 

835 

901 

729 

868 

715 

960 

663 

866 

590 

715 

646 

785 ' 

8c8 

915 

759 

839 

Total Jats— 








Hindus ,,, 

Sikhs 

795 

839 

754 

686 

682 

812 

871 

740 

694 

650 

581 ' 

1 643 

828 

811 

M uhammadans 

859 

940 

848 

! 7*^9 

{ T » 

1 795 

899 

842 


353 
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Ni 

UMBER OF FEMALES PER 1 ,C 00 MaLBS. 


Caste, Tribe or Race, 

At all ages 

o-S 

5-12 

12—15 

1 5—30 

20—40 

40 and 
over. 

I 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Kahut, Muhammadan 

971 

999 

906 

795 

1.016 

1,056 

954 

Kaiath, Hindus ... ... 

797 

IjOCO 

9 SS 

685 

663 

786 

710 

Karral, — 








Hindus •mith Sikhs 

885 

727 

663 

463 

779 

1,003 

1,231 

Khanzada, Muhammadans 

982 

943 

919 

778 

877 

968 

1^196 

Kharral, Muhammadans 

850 

916 

912 

778 

833 

824 

835 

Khattri, Bedi — 








Hindus 

851 

883 

971 

884 

912 

751 

823 

Sikhs ,,, ,,, 

722 

668 

929 

874 

69s 

589 

' 766 

„ Kakkar — 








Hindus 

839 

851 

803 

679 

837 

940 

794 

Sikhs 

539 

652 

609 

357 

273 

643 

483 

„ Kapur — 








Hindus 

836 

839 

885 

585 

844 

. 790 

954 

Sikhs 

762 

686 

795 

846 

437 

726 

893 

,, Khanna — 








Hindus ... ,,, 

861 

800 

S97 

732 

1.051 

758 

1,006 

Sikhs ,,, 

796 

1,267 

732 

625 

280 

648 

1,047 

„ Malhotra — 








Hindus ... 

86s 

876 

876 

689 

852 

848 

945 

Sikhs ... ,,, 

807 

1,029 , 

591 

1,095 

1,094 

821 

685 

„ Seth — 








Hindus 

950 

871 

1 1,266 

604 

870 

816 

1,187 

Sikhs 

815 

900 

' 474 

1,625 

667 

706 

1,000 

Other Khattris — 








Hindus 

799 

926 

797 

724 

742 

783 

808 

Sikhs 

770 

929 

739 

810 

628 

7 S 8 

775 

Total Khattris— 








Hindus ... 

808 

914 

812 

716 

763 

788 

829 

Sikhs 

774 

931 

740 

81 1 

630 

76S 

778 

Khattar, Muhammadans ,,, 

1,076 

0 

0 

1,117 

1,455 

1,500 

1,022 

849 

Khoja, Muhammadans ,,, 

965 

97S 

93s 

929 

908 

I. 0 S 3 

902 

Khokhar, Muhammadans 

839 

937 

858 

731 

820 

863 

774 

Kori — 








Hindus ... ,,, 

713 

928 

898 

819 

708 

607 

668 

Kunjra, Muhammadans 

982 

1,091 

994 

759 

950 

1,051 

921 

Lobana— 








Hindus ... 

899 

89S 

877 

650 

724 

1,016 

984 

947 

Sikhs ... ,,, 

882 

890 

83s 

803 

700 

883 

Mahtam— 








Hindus ... 

919 

1,001 

889 

779 

' 745 

949 

990 

Sikhs ... ... 

819 

950 

871 

1 760 

670 

897 

684 

Muharnmadans 

843 

849 

841 

805 

906 

899 

751 

Mazhabi, S\khs 

701 

i 943 

887 

751 

552 

59 ° 

741 

Megh, Hindus 

gii 

962 

835 

819 

963 

989 

862 

MeoChirklot, M iihamtnadans ... 

817 

968 

897 

779 

773 

78s 

692 

Dahngal, ,, 

889 

931 

912 

818 

720 

957 

838 

Dulot, ,, 

1^173 

916 

864 

842 

794 

1,346 

1.634 

Landawat, ,, 

i,oS 7 

817 j 

915 

862 

797 

1,186 

1,367 

WughaljChogatta, Muhammadans 

757 

870 i 

59<5 

661 

1,037 

810 

I 738 

Dhamial, ,, 

142 

112 

1 10 

141 

88 

279 

1 106 

„ Total „ 

834 

850 

75 1 

742 

878 

921 

798 

Nai — 

1 







Hindus ... 

833 

892 

844 

63s 

770 

862 

851 

Sikhs ... 

83* 

770 

754 

678 

768 

874 

929 

Muhammadans 

882 

958 

833 

1 

779 

84s 

954 

832 
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Number of Females per 1,000 males. 



Caste, Tribe or Race. 

At all ages 

0—5 

5— 12 

12—15 

15—20 

0 

1 

0 

C-, 

■ 

40 and 







over. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Pachhada Bhaneka, Muhamma- 
dans, 

916 

1,012 

858 

623 

870 

878 

1,149 


Hinjraon, „ 

961 

I . *34 

1,004 

690 

836 

*.054 

933 


Sohu, „ ... 

900 

65* 

676 

796 

984 

1.050 

I4O56 


Sukhera, „ 

779 

1,139 

1,023 

717 

9*3 

673 

5*7 

Phiphra, Muhammadans 

801 

1,333 

561 

971 

1,529 

6gg 

690 

Raj'put 

— 









Hindus 

822 

869 

821 

657 

699 

875 

840 


Muhammadans 

883 

9 SI 

847 

761 

847 

915 

889 

Rajput Alpial, Muhammadans.., 

887 

938 

762 

719 

640 

1,050 

907 


Andaurla, Hindus 

785 

456 

643 

269 

698 

991 

1,007 

)} 

Bargujar — 









Hindus 

717 

762 

704 

49 * 

589 

708 

847 


Muhammadans 

958 

I, *05 

803 

711 

865 

1,065 

I,Ol I 

» 

Baria, Muhammadans ... 

865 

782 

873 

607 

830 

914 

950 

ts 

Bagial, Muhammadans 

920 

1,089 

868 

767 

972 

1,028 

798 

») 

Bhakral, Muhammadans 

959 

935 

803 

757 

1,09s 

1,104 

953 

-- 

Bhatti — 

Hindus 

735 

694 

753 

546 

649 

I'M 

834 


Muhammadans 

871 

922 

7S7 

717 

801 

933 

932 

>1 

Chauhan — 

Hindus 

714 

826 

743 

660 

572 

707 

732 


Muhammadans 

904 

973 

886 

779 

863 

914 

939 

n 

Chib, Muhammadans ,,, 

1,099 

1,008 

982 

*,*58 

1,007 

>.438 

933 

if 

Dadwal, Hindus 

1,209 

S46 

671 

1 

1 854 

947 

1,844 

1,679 

fi 

Dehia — 

Hindus 

714 

736 

449 

667 

808 

968 

585 


Muhammadans 

779 

«32 

806 

6S5 

695 

790 

799 

if 

Dhamlal, Muhammadans 

919 

68S 

1,023 

1,036 

*1*58 

1,030 

753 

i> 

Dhanial, Muhammadans 

918 

1,141 

goo 

723 

926 

924 

883 

>> 

Dhudi, Muhammadans 

888 

1,064 

873 

952 

S34 

855 

843 


Gaurvva — 

Hindus 

776 

i.oio 

772 

606 

388 

S25 

808 


Muhammadans 

834 

1,092 

760 

750 

926 

7S6 

81 1 

>} 

Ghorewaha — 

Hindus ... ,,, 

751 

700 

627 

583 

626 

799 

908 


Muhammadans 

924 

891 

929 

847 

654 

1,042 

955 

}| 

Gondal, Muhammadans 

857 

914 

833 

637 

962 

85S 

SS6 

)1 

Goleria, Hindus 

1,067 

657 

721 

820 

581 

1,641 

*.245 

>» 

Hon, Muhammadans ... 

S29 

969 

801 

773 

767 

S17 

843 

it 

Jadu, Hindus 

637 

1,417 

765 

408 

455 

510 

567 

f* 

Jalap, Muhammadans ... 

1 , 5*7 

2,791 

*, 7*4 

3,000 

1^655 

1,064 

789 

Jl 

Jamwal, Hindus 

1,238 

S46 

753 

1,162 

1,389 

1,590 

I 356 

)l 

Janjua, Muhammadans 

891 

849 

81 S 

770 

920 

972 

899 

» 

Jasrotia, Hindus 

1,682 

538 

1,056 

800 

8,000 

2,000 

4, *43 

if 

Jaswal, Hindus ... 

997 

8oo 

779 

646 

*.354 

1,070 

*.*95 

ff 

Jatu — 

698 


7S0 






Hindus ... 

781 

624 

669 

690 

652 


Muhammadans 

877 

1.099 

i 

874 

605 

543 

S 03 

829 


•355 
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Number of females per i,ooo males. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. ] 

At all ages 

i 

0-5 

1 

5“i2 j 

I 

1 

1 

12—15 

IS— 20 

20—40 

40 and 
over. 

1 I 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rajput, jo<^bra, Miihammada}is 

795 

S87 ‘ 

646 

674 

341 

986 

988 

,, Jodha, Muhammadans ... 

621 

706 

842 

7 S 0 

1,000 

557 

625 

,, Jjla- Muhimmada^is 

S54 

879 

867 

823 

? 3 > 

873 

818 

,, Kanial, Muhammadans 

8S0 

i,u 4 

763 

732 

671 

956 

92s 

1, Katil — 

,, Hindti^ ... ,,, 

S24 

1,022 

946 

814 

465 

815 

748 

,, Muhammadans 

853 

1,007 

715 

630 

875 

808 

1,049 

,, Katoch, Hindus 

98S 

6S5 

667 

792 

857 

1,542 

1,066 

,, Ketwal, Muhammadans 

942 

1,010 

720 

804 

989 

i» 3 iS 

815 

,, Khichi, Muhammadans 

891 

923 

S62 

825 

806 

930 

902 

,, Kutlebria, Hindus 

987 

696 

712 

594 

889 

iii 74 

1,294 

j,, Lnr, Muhammadans 

B45 

933 

732 

536 

865 

844 

1,032 

,, Luddu Hindus ... 

823 

^00 

642 

503 

399 

1,226 

1,058 

,, ^ Muhammadans ... 

1,007 

870 

852 

830 

1,023 

*)23I 

1,020 

,, M -indahar — 

Hindus ... ... 

507 

561 

636 

549 

503 

432 

461 

Milk 1 mm ad a ns 

921 

1,051 

962 

7^1 

751 

933 

985 

,, Manhas — 

Hindus 

804 

777 

942 

636 

786 

884 

818 

Muhammadans 

803 

^53 

743 

619 

740 

845 

862 

,, Man], Muhammadans 

926 

903 

81 2 

798 

9S3 

961 

1,006 

,, Mankotia, Hindus 

I,020 

i 718 

776 

1 1 

' 1,000 

120 

,,361 

1,120 

,, Mekan, Muhammadans 

877 

1 ' 

917 

9 o 2 

699 

913 

87s 

883 

,, N^ru, Muhammadans ... 

835 

1 964 ' 

948 

718 

979 

643 

928 

,, Nun, Muhammadans ... 

S96 

1 ! 

954 

799 

82 1 

768 

980 

871 

,, Patha da — 

Hi' dus 

907 

737 

677 

647 

970 

J.I 34 

981 

,, Pafhial, Hindus 

1,002 

901 

947 

^15 

9^0 

1,274 

913 

, , P u n cl i r — 

Hina us ... ... 

3,688 

413 

667 

I, 20 o 

4771 

5.432 

5.048 

Muhammadans 

2,095 

830 

656 

1.226 

2.286 

3,573 

3,653 

, Pun war — 

Hindus 

811 

969 

770 

611 

562 

8g8 

847 

,\i uh immadans 

916 

956 

885 

793 

897 

996 

876 

, Rdgban^i, M ithammadans 

805 

1.025 

880 

8.S 

807 

781 

66s 

„ t Muhammadans 

2071 

2 500 

1,823 

1,939 

1,359 

2,536 

1,924 

Ra' jha, Muhimmadans,.st 

8S5 

j 972 

84s 

683 

956 

870 

930 

„ Rathi Hindus 

90S 

' 1,001 

928 

650 

796 

992 

884 

„ Rat hoc — 

H ndu^ 

690 

' 1,126 

748 

5 co 

709 

604 

689 

Sikh^ 

pog 

: 940 

951 

8i,S 


928 


Muhammadans ,,, 

742 

1,400 

1,150 

733 

2,000 

36 a 

897 

„ Sal'^hria’* 

Hindus ... 

687 

627 

854 

710 

555 

793 

578 

M uh^mmadans ... 

922 

980 

823 

670 

801 

1,0^0 

I;024 

,, Satti Munammadans 

237 

600 

882 

538 

352 

loo 

294 

5 id M uhnmmadans 

i S38 

951 

846 

754 

828 

845 

783 

„ Ta'W-r Muhamynadans 

j 832 

750 

667 

444 

1,091 

i.oSi 

812 


356 
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Number of Females per i.ooo males. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 

All at ages. 

0-5 

s-12 

12— IS 

15 — 20 

20-45 

40 and over. 

1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rajput — continued, 

,, Thakkar, Hindus 

784 

I,OC2 

943 

644 

603 

Sii 

706 

„ Tiwana Mtih:immadans 

993 

1.043 

922 

880 

1,074 

1,065 

960 

„ Wattu, Muhammadans 

867 

1.039 

S49 

699 

8?4 

880 

820 

Ror, Hindus, with Sikhs ... 

827 

S90 

789 

730 

654 

S82 

881 

Muhammadans 

639 

667 

643 

lj 20 O 

167 

S24 

81S 

Saini, Hindiis ... ... 

852 

886 

797 

741 

789 

888 

888 

Satti, Muhammadans ... 

i,co7 

974 

913 

779 

1,065 

1463 

1,036 

Sayad — 

,, Bukhari, Muhamma- 

912 1 

1 ^^3 i 

S94 

S50 

783 ! 

1,003 

1 

871 

dans. 


' 1 



1 1 


„ Mashhad i, Muhainma" 

901 1 

942 1 

S12 

741 

998 

9S3 

879 

dans. 

1 







Tatal Sayads, Muham- 

933 

970 : 

; 908 

S16 

939 I 

968 

925 

madans. 

Sehnai — 


1 



1 

j 


Hindus 

903 j 

942 , 

1,025 

667 

833 

890 

928 

Sikhs 

1.750 ! 



«*« 


333 

a.ooo 

Muhammadans ... 

619 i 

1 

429 i 

154 

3,000 

1,167 

I 000 

429 

Sepi, Hindus ... ... 

1 

1,094 

j 

958 ; 

; I 012 ! 

i 

1,000 

1.23s 

1,224 

986 

Sud, Hindus with Sikhs ... 

880 j 

892 

i 926 

S49 

1,348 i 

747 

86a 

Tagah — 



i 





Hindus 

844 

960 

; 782 

j 693 

656 

875 

927 

Muharnmadans 

894 

1,258 

i 941 

t 

i S74 

6S7 

932 

816 

Thakar, Hindus ,,, 

69s 

733 

1 732 

1 

1 >,167 

i 

7S0 

596 

728 


Note. — The figures in this Sub-Table have been calculated from the data in Table XIV of Volume U ard 
are therefore for British Territory (both Provinces) only. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OCCUPA'i ION'. 


I. The nature of the figures. — The difficulties of obtaining a correct 
return of occupations are great in must countries, and in India, where the Census 
enumeration is effected by a half-educated agency they appear to be well-nigh 
insuperable. The instructions issued contained, as it was inevitable they should 
contain, several subtle distinctions, which it was Impossible to make the enume- 
rating staff understand. Consider for a moment the confusion of thought which 
commonly exists regarding caste and occupation. The ordinary Jat, if asked his 
caste, will as oftun as not reply ca)niudar or ‘ cultivator ' even when serving in the 
Army, and it is certain that in most cases the enumerators recorded a Chura or 
'Khak-rob’, as a sweeper by occupation without more ado, because it is 
obviously the business of a sweeper to sweep, and further questions as to his 
occupation would have been superfluous. On the other hand, the educated mind, 
especially tlie legal Intellect, found in the instructions ample scope for subjecting 
the authorities, not omitting t!ie hapless Provincial Superintendent, to a severe 
cross-examination. For instance, our instructions required the entry of the 
‘occupation ’ or ‘ means of subsistei.ee and a lavcurite conundrum was ‘what 
should be recorded in the case ol a Government official with a large private 
income and a small salary? ' Should he be shown as living on the private income 
or the salary ? Clearly in such a case the right course was to record the answ’er 
given, though perhaps on a future occasion It would be best to ask first for 
the occupation and only record the means of subsistence In the case of those who 
have no occupation. Another favourite question was ‘ how Is a receiver of stolen 
goods to be recorded Obviously that profession is rarely, if ever, advertized, 
and in this, as in so many cases, it is a question whether a palpably incorrect 
answer is to be recorded, or whether the answer should be ignored and the 
enumerators finding of fact returned. Clearly in such a case the only practi- 
cable course is to accept a man's reply, even though it may be notoriously or 
demonstrably incorrect. 

Subsidiary occiipat:o7u — Profiting by the experience of former censuses 
the instructions provided tw’o columns for each actual w’orker — one to show 
his principal occupation, and another to show his subsidiary occupation, if anv. 
* Subsidiary ' w'as translated, and, I think, correctly, by imdadi or auxiliary, and 
this term did not, as a general rule, cause any difficulty, but many cases ^arose 
in which it was exceedingly difficult to say how^ a dependant w'ho w^as also an 
actual w’orker in that he followed a subsidiary occupation should be shown. For 
example, if a boy is dependent on his father, a cultivator, for his subsistence, but 
tends his father's cattle, it w'ould be hardly correct to show’ him as an actual 
worker, and enter his principal occupation as cattle-grazing; and such an entry 
w^ould liave led to a rcdiictio ad ahsurdiun, for probably over 50 per cent, of 
the boys of the agricultural classes do some kind of w'ork, though they are ac- 
tually dependants and ought to be so showm in our Tables. In such cases 
the test is, I think, whether anything is directly earned and contributed to the 
family resources. Thus, if a lad herded the village cattle and earnt something, 
in money or in kind, he should be deemed an actual worker ; whereas if he only 
herds those of his family, his position is like that of the wife who cooks her 
husband’s food, and wdio, though she thus contributes in a sense to his earniners 
remains dependant on him. Ne\ertheless in a country in which the family, 
rather than the individual, is the social unit cases must often arise in w’hich it 
is impossible to say where the line betw’een actual w’orkers and dependants 
should be drawn, and perhaps, (though one shrinks from even hinting at making 
the instructions more complicated), it would be possible to have a separate 
column for ‘ dependants following a specified auxiliary occupation ’ to meet 
such cases as the one desciibed. 

Dependants . — Following the precedent of 1891 those who w'ere not actual 
workers, but who were entirely dependent on others for maintenance, were 
entered as dependants, but with this improvement that they were shown in a 
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separate column, so that the schedule was intelligible in itself, and thus the 
return of dependants is, or ought to be, more accurate than it would have been 
in 1891, had dependants been tabulated from the record. 

In 1891, however, dependants, though recorded, were not tabulated as 

returned, it being thought that a more 
Punjab Census Report, 1893, j 274. correct imprcssion of the working popula- 

tion would be obtained by an age tabula- 
tion than by the distinction of dependants and others made by the enumerators. 
It was, as Mr. Maclagan says, a subject of regret that this decision was arrived 
at in 1 8g I , for a visit to the carpet factories, at Amritsar, shows that there is 
no limit of age for actual workers, and gives one the impression that only young 
boys, often mere children, are or can be employed in the manufacture of 
carpets. Whether it is because adults in India lose the faculty of distinguish- 
ing shades of colour or because chdd-labour is cheaper, I cannot say, but the 
fact remains that a large proportion of the actual workers in the manufacture of 
carpets, shawls, etc., in the large towns are well under 15 years of age. On this 
occasion, however, dependants have been tabulated according to the entries 
recorded, and this, though it prevents any real comparison with the figures of 
i8qi, should make the present statistics of more value. Various other diificulties 
which arose in making the entries of dependants may be briefly touched upon 
here. It was frequently difficult, and some times impossible, to make enumera- 
tors understand the difference between ‘ subsidiary ’ and ‘ dependant,’ and so, 
to meet our wishes, a good many filled up all the three columns and returned 
people as both actual workers, with a subsidiary occupation, and as dependants. 
Such entries, however, gave little real difficulty in tabulation, as the age and sex 
entries were a practical guide, women and children in arms being rarely clerks or 
cultivating tenants. Again, in many cases dependants could not specify the oc- 
cupation of the absent father or husband on whom they were dependant, and 
this was usually the case with women whose husbands were in Africa or Eastern 
Asia, for in such cases correspondence appears to be limited to remittances and 
the occupation was vaguely returned as ‘ service’, though in many cases it must 
be trade or labour of some kind. 

2. The Classification of Occupations. — For the benefit of the uninitiated 
it may be as well to explain the system on which occupations have heen classified 
in compiling Table XV of Volume II. First, occupations are divided into eight 
Classes, each class being sub-divided into orders, thus : — 

Class. Order. 


A. Government 



B. Pasture and Agri- f 

culture. 1 

C. Personal service 


D. {i) preparation and \ 
supply of material^ 
substances by hand, j 


{ 


E. Commerce, trans- 
port and storage. 

F, Profession 


i. Administration. 

ii. Defence. 

iii. Foreign and Feudatory State service. 

iv. Provision and care of Live Stock. 

V. Agriculture, 

vi. Personal, Household and Sanitary service. 

vii. Food and drink, etc. 
viii. Light, firing and forage, 
ix. Buildings. 

X. Vehicles and vessels. 

xi. Supplementary requirements. 

xii. Textile Fabrics and dress, 

xiii. Metals and Precious stones. 

xiv. Glass, Pottery and stoneware. 

XV. Wood, Cane and leaves, etc. 

xvi. Drugs, dyes, gums, etc. 

xvii. Leather. 

xviii. Commerce, 
xix. Transport and storage, 

XX, Learned and artistic professions, 
xxi. Sport and amusements. 


G. Unskilled Labour... -{ 'xxiii. Unskilled Labour. 

H. Independent xxiv. Independent of work. 
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The orders are further sub-divided into sub-orders, and the latter again into 
groups of one or more occupations. 

3. General distribution by occupation. — Taking the total population 
„ , , of these Provinces it is seen that iust on 

u 31 lary a e . cent, of the population is directly 

dependent on agriculture, including pasture, while only 19'37 per cent, are em- 
ployed in the preparation 
and supply of material 
substances. Comparison 
with the data of 1891 is 
made in the margin and 
briefly the differences may 
be explained thus 


CL" ss. 

IfiOT. 

1891. 

A. f^overnment 

a*i 

2*4 . 

B. Agriculture 

58-05 

58-5 ; 

C Personal Services 

6 88 

6-4 

D. Artizins 

19*37 

217 

E. Commerce 

4*54 

3-3 

F. Professions 

1 2-21 

32 

G. Unskilled Labour 

3*56 


H. Independent 

3 29 

j 40 


Punjab Census Report, 1892, § 375. 

Government . — The numbers of the population in Government service 
are now 564,720 as against 603,305 In 1891, a decrease of 6*4 per cent. This 
is due to the fact that in 1891 a vast number of village menials and others in 
Ludhiana and Nabha were included in ' other village servants/ and so classified 
as in Government service. But on this occasion the figures probably underesti- 
mate the number of menials in Government employ, for it appears that the 
enumerators in many cases entered service {mulaBimat) without further details, 
so that many such menials have been shown under ‘ personal services ’ (group 68) 
in consequence. Probably on a future occasion the instructions to enumerators 
on this point should be amended. 

The Service of Local and Municipal bodies is now returned by 30,013 

souls as against 20,761 in 


District. 

Local service.* 

1901. 

1891. 

Jhang ... 

446 

80 1 

tiujranwala 

1,558 

770 ; 

Amritsar 

3 537 

1,688 i 

Gurdaspur ... 

1,213 

630 

Karnal ... ... ... ... 1 

96S 

37a ' 

Rawalpindi ... ... ... { 

3,772 i 

586 1 

Hissar 

739 

466 • 


^In Gujrat the figures are 1,323 in 1901, 203 in 1891, —obviously due to 
a misclassification. 


i8gi, an increase of 44'5 
per cent., the most notice- 
able increases being in the 
marginally noted Districts, 
It is not easy to explain 
these increases. The 
development of the colo- 
nized areas in Jhang and 
Gujranwala and the 
transfer of Tahsil Thane- 
sar to Kamal go far to 
explain the figures for 
those Districts, but as- 
suming that the classification was accurate both in 1901 and 1891, one would 
have expected a decrease in Hissar and elsewhere. Doubtless there is a great 
tendency for Local Bodies to increase their establishments, but possibly many 
of their employes w'ere classified as Government servants io years ago when the 
distinction was less understood. 

B. Pasture and Agriculture an increase of 6' i per cent., 

which is a little less th^n the increase of 6'8 per cent, in the general population. 
This is fully accounted for by the tendency to develope industries. Agriculture 
alone show's a slightly higher increase of 6’4 per cent., but the increase would 
have been greater had not ‘ agricultural labourers ’ decreased considerably, for 
taking land-owmers and tenants alone, we have now 14,770,000 souls, including 
dependants, as against 13,330,000 in 1891, an increase of io’8 per cent, in these 
two occupations. This increase is significant of the development of canals and 
the colonization of uncultivated tracts in the past decade. Canals call for 
general labour rather than agricultural, and this probably explains in part the 
marked increase in general labourers (832,689 as against 371,940 in 1891,30 
increase of 124 per cent.) and possibly of sweepers and scavengers (762,784 as 
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against 521)314 in 1891, an increase of 46 per cent.), for many labourers 
being sweepers by caste have doubtless been so returned. It is worth noting 
that the Chenab Colony returns over 1 10,000 Chuhras, of whom the great 
majority have doubtless been employed on the field-work necessitated in bring- 
ing that area under cultivation. 

Landholders and Tenants . — An attempt was made to obtain data classi- 
fied in some detail of the numbers of landholders and tenants. The variety of 
tenures is great and it would have been of interest to obtain precise data, but 
it is doubtful whether we have been successful. For example, superior proprie- 
tors have only been returned in the Chenab Colony, though they are found in many 
Districts and, the Colony, jhelum and Rohtak Districts return considerable 
numbers of tenants ‘ unspecified,’ no distinction between occupancy tenants and 
those holding at will or on lease having been observed. Still the returns are 
of some interest and value as they stand. The yeomen (S,i6o), peasants 
(117,117), and capitalists (223) are returned in the Chenab Colony only, as are 
the 34,122 tenants under them. The malgiisars are returned only in the States 
of Mandi and Chamba, in which, and in other Hill States, the peasantry hold 
their lands rather as perpetual tenants of the State than as full owners. 

Out of the 14,775,983 souls directly dependent on agriculture over 62 per 
cent, are owners, and of these the vast majority are cultivating owners. There 
are also 57,000 mortgagees of whom 41,000 are cultivating holders, and these 
figures are doubtless below the mark. Occupancy tenanl3 w'ho sub-let have been 
shown amongst land-holders (No. 36}, and number over 62,000. Cultivating 
occupancy tenants number over 1,281,000. 

Tenants-at-wlll number some 3,144,000 of whom 52,000 sub-let their land 
and an important class of cultivators are the partners in cultivation who num- 
ber 369,000, and are found mainly in Karnal, Ambala, Ludhiana, Ferozepur and 
Patiala. 

C. Personal services show a marked increase of 15'6 per cent, due, as ex- 
plained above, to the cor- 
rect classification of vil- 
lage menials. That this 
explanation is correct is 
also deducible from the 
marginal figures, which 
show that in several Dis- 
tricts our figures for 
sweepers by caste are now’ 
in closer accord with 
those for sweepers by 
occupation, though I am 
inclined to think that the 
present figures have gone to an extreme and that the Chuhra-Chamar is more 
often a general labourer than a sweeper or scavenger, or that at least he com- 
bines both functions. 

Classes D and E include the preparation and supply of material substances, 
(including both the necessities of life and supplementary requirements, or 
luxuries), and commerce, transport and storage, It is no doubt impossible to 
distinguish, in any country and more especially in India, between the man who 
prepares a commodity and the man who supplies it, but the latter is a trader 
as well as an artizan, and it is therefore inevitable that these two classes should 
overlap. Still greater is the overlapping within the orders in class D, which 
includes all the artizan population : for example the blacksmith is often a car- 
penter and if asked his trade will reply ' Lohar-Tarkhan,’ so that it is a matter of 
pure chance whether he be returned as a blacksmith in group 328 or as a carpenter 
in group 344. And again he may be employed, temporarily, as a builder, and 
thus appear in group 163, or in a carriage factory and so appear in group 171, 
and thus affect the totals of the orders. The ordinary mistri will repair one’s 
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1891. 

1901. 

Distiici. 

Chuhras 

and 

Chamars 
by caste. 

Siffeepers 
by occu- 
pation. 

Chuhras 

and 

Chamars 
by caste. 

Sweepers 
by occu- 
pation. 

JuUundur ... 

Ferozepuf 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur ... 

13s oS* 

100,479 

X23.30S 

122,671 

94>407 

9,666 

5,813 

38,869 

34 . 14 * 

28.312 

136.746 

137.057 ■ 
*29,345 

> 37.999 ! 

94.23s 

44 ,I >4 

50,286 

89,534 
' 93.410 

71,822 
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roof, furniture or dog-cart, all equally badly it is true, and it is impossible to 
say in which order he should be returned. In short the division of labour has 
not yet been carried for enough to enable us to classify the industrial population 
on European lines. The result is that the attempt to compare the figures of 
1891 with those of the recent census is a hopeless one and the conclusions sug- 
gested by the following notes have very little value. 


E. Under Commerce there is a marked increase, but under Artizans a corre- 
sponding decrease, due to 
a difference in classifica- 
tion. In 1891 general 
shopkeepers were returned 
in two groups (No. 83 in 
sub-order 19, Order VII, 
Food and Drink and No. 
255, in sub-order 56, 
Order XVI 11 , Commerce), 
and the majority appear 
present return includes 


Group. 

1901 

1891. 

No. 83, grocers and general shopkeep- 



ers, of i8> l 


495.034 

No 124 of IQOI 

No. 25‘J, general shopkeepers, of 1891 ... 

28,iJOI 

50,874 

No. 398 of 1901 

343-221 


Total 

371 .622 

545-908 


the 


to have been then included in the former, whereas 
them all in one group (No. 398 in Order XVIII). 

It would seem that there is a greatly increased tendency for the cultivating 
classes, and those dependent on them, to sell their produce at each harvest (it 
is possibly already pledged) to the village shopkeeper and in turn to buy their 
daily supply of him. As a result, grain-dealers have Increased from 36,274 in 
1891 to 339,852 persons in 1901. Salt-dealers have also risen, from 11,787 to 
19,034. Adding these figures to those in the Inset above It will be found that 
shopl^eepers of all classes show an apparent increase of 23 per cent. 

D. Artisans , — The detailed figures for certain important classes of artizans 

given in the margin may be 
of interest. It Is noticeable 
that goldsmiths have ap- 
parently decreased by 
more than one-fifth, but 
the decrease does not 
seem to be real, many 
more dealers in gold and 
silver and wire-drawers 
having been returned than 
in 1891. How far this 
difference in the returns 
represents a tendency to 
specialize in different 
for the four wealthy Districts 
given in the margin indi- 
cate a tendency for the 
trade in the precious me- 
tals to centralize in Amrit- 
sar and Ludhiana, and to 
decay in the neighbouring 
Districts. The uncertain- 
ty in the relative value of 
the precious metals has 
not been favourable to the 
petty sunar in out-lying 
tracts, remote from the 
great ^ marts, and the 
wealthier members of the 
trade appear to have 



Total. 

' 

Increase rr 

Occupation. 

1901. 

1891. 

decrease 
per cent. 

Masons and builders 

109,808 

96,977 

+ i 3'3 

Carpenters and black- 
snjiths . 

662,585 

573 403 

1 415-5 

Goldsmiths ... 

126,196 

1.59.346 

i — 20-S 

Leath^r-workera 

767^95 

6:58,656 i 

! -MI'S 

Potters 

281,526 

269,756 i 

+ 4‘5 

Tailors, etc,* 

145,9^ * 

136,721 1 

+ 67 

Woollen-industries 

38 086 

32,057 . 

+ ib 8 } 

Cotton-weavers 

914 797 

1.067,431 1 

—14 3 


* Excluding dealers in piece-goods. 

branches of the trade, I cannot say, but the Bgures 


Amritsar, ! 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

Goldsmiths 

118 

i 

9,25s 

Gold and silver dealers 

7, 122 

■^6 

Gold wire-drawers ... 

4779 

293 : 

Total 

i 2 ,oig 

9.604 ; 

Ludhiana. 

Goldsmiths ... ... | 

2,502 

; 

! 

1 5749 ; 

Dealers 

“.975 

Hoshiarpur, 

Goldsmiths 

3,295 

, ... ^ 

7,161 j 

Wire-drawers ... 

3,021 

zx ; 

Gurdaspur 

Goldsmiths ... 

3,806 


Wire-drawers ... 

2529 

118 


found it profitable to migrate to the markets on the line of rail. 
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Cotton-weaving now gives employment or support for less than a million 

souls all told, in spite of a 


District. 

1501. 

1891. 

Jhang 

24,409 


Muzaffargarh ... 

14.163 

12.373 

Gujrat ... ... 

32,154 

41,9^9 

Ludhiana 

19.914 

1 27,721 


materially from the competition with imported piece-goods. 


remarkable increase in 
Jhang, and a substantial 
increase in the numbers 
returned in Muzaffargarh, 
while the two great cen- 
tres, Gujrat and Ludhiana, 
appear to have suffered 


- - ^ 

Districts favourably situ- 
ated for the supply of 
wool showing most in- 
crease. Two or three 
carpet factories have been 
started at Batala in Gur- 
daspur, and the trade in 
Amritsar is flourishing. 
On the other hand, this 
industry has almost dis- 
appeared in most of the Districts in which it was carried on on a small scale. 

In Order XI, supplementary requirements, there has been a marked increase 


District. 

1901 . 

1891. 

Amritsar 




10,074 

5^522 

Gurdaspur 




4.388 

3 i 3 *o 

Delhi 




614 

992 

Karnal 




1,274 

1,929 

Ambala 




158 

1,062 

Jullundur 




72 

331 

J helum 




929 

1,216 

Hazara 




1,094 

1,688 

1 

1 


'LL J 1 ^ < 

from 56,590 persons to 226,098, owing chiefly to the inclusion 
‘ Plough and other agricultural implement-makers,’ which is 
amounting to 140,025 souls. 

Luxuries . — As a rule, the figures show marked 


of a new 
very numerous, 


group, 


1 

1901. 

1891. 

Paper 


2,935 

2,208 

Books and printing 


10 717 

8,822 

Watches and clocks 


1,602 

1,094 

Toys, etc. 


9.097 

5)476 

Musical instruments 


582 

143 

Bangles, etc. 


23,129 

15,305 

Furniture 


479 

4,76s 


but the numbers 
very small for a 


increases, 
remain 
population of over twenty 
millions. 582 persons are 
sufficient to supply these 
Provinces with musical 
instruments, but probably 
most native instruments 
are bome-made. Yet 
23,129 souls live by mak- 
ing bangles. The falling 


of in furniture-makers points to some error in classification. 

In drugs and dyes there is a remarkable falling of— amounting to 44 per 
cent. — chemists and druggists having fallen from 22,835 in 1891 10^7,208, and 
dye-workers and sellers from 10,762 to 7,436. The increasing use of imported 
aniline dyes fully accounts for the latter, but it is not so easy to explain the 
former. 

G, Ufishzlled’ Labour , uot a^rtcultiiral,^^^~W\\^ now forms a separate class, 
having been included in 1891 in Indefinite and Independent. In 1891 the 
number returned under this head was 458,279) but it is now 900,439, an increase 
of 9 ^ 5 percent. Clearly large numbers of agricultural labourers, or persons 
so classified in 1891, have now been returned as general labourers, but the 
increase may well be in great part a real one, many field labourers having taken 
to eath-work on canals. 

Mendicants show a slight increase of 13,634 souls. The decrease in religi- 
ous mendicants is ap- 
parently not real, for beg- 
gars are rare in India and 
probably nearly all 
the mendicants returned 
should be classed as re- 
ligious. 


— 

1901. 



1891. 

Religious mendicants 
Non-religious mendicants ... 


a 8 ,i 93 

790.894 

202,855 

602,598 

Total 

• 1 « 

819,087 

805,453 
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H, Means of subsistence independent of occupation.~tT\\\s now forms a 
distinct class. The numbers show a great increase over the corresponding sub* 
orders of 1891, being now 884,066 persons as against 675,290 in that year, an 
increase of 31 per cent. The main increase is under rent, shares, etc. (not being 
land), but educational endowments and allowances from relatives, etc., also 
show a marked Increase. Though special efforts were made to obtain the data, 
only 4,198 persons are returned as dependent on remittances from emigrants in 
and out of India. The figures must be much under the mark, even if only those 
entirely dependent on such allowances have been so returned. 

4. Subsidiary occupations. — The subsidiary occupations having been 
recorded it was thought advisable to attempt to obtain some data to show what 

Subsidiary Table IX. "’f ^ principal pursuitS 

01 those who also follow 

certain subsidiary occupations. I use the term, ‘ pursuits ’ because the principal 
occupations for which data were tabulated were not classified according to orders 
and sub-orders as in Table XV of Volume II and the other Subsidiary Tables of 
this chapter, each occupation shown in Subsidiary Table IX, being tabulated 
separately. 


The data obtained have a certain value, though they are probably incom- 
plete. For example, I am fairly certain that more than three men who are 
reservists are village servants, or vice versa. The figures shoAv that, as might 
have been anticipated, the data for principal occupations alone do not give an 
adequate idea of the complexity of occupation in these Provinces. Thus 28,723 
land-owners are also village servants, but to these should be added 3,313 village 

servants who are also land* 
owners, and by this pro- 
cess some interesting 
results are obtained, as the 
marginal figures show. 
For instance 11,685 Gov- 
ernment officials appear 
as owning land, but con- 
versely 8,530 land-owners 
are also Government offi- 
cials, so that 20,215 
represents the total num- 
ber of officials who possess 
land. It is a little amus- 
ing to see 1,595 mendi- 
cants returned as owning land, and 2,365 land-owners recorded as also pursuing 
begging as a subsidiary occupation, but in India such entries are perfectly 
natural, and doubtless 3,960 males do combine the two functions of religious 
mendicancy and property holding, — indeed the numbers are probably under- 
stated. 


Land-owners who are 
also — 

By subsidiary 
occupation. 

By principal 
occupation. 

Total. 

Village lerwants ... 

Military servants ... 

Tenants ... ... 

Labourers .«* 

Menials ... 

Money-lenders ... 

Priests 

Government officials 

Traders ... 

Artizans 

3 i 3 i 3 

3 . 25 t 

4,931 

4,635 

10,505 

I 6,553 

1,605 
8,530 

13,733 

14.538 

28,723 

4.330 

16,945 
6,973 
8,178 
7 >i 74 
4,440 
11,685 
16,666 
j 15.962 

33,036 

7.571 

ai ,866 

11,608 

18,683 

13727 

6,045 

20,215 

30,399 

30,500 


If we take the double set of figures together we find that very much the same 

classes combine the ten- 
ancy of land with other 
occupations. Further the 
relation of each set of 
figures to the other is not 
without interest, for where- 
as amongst the artizans 
we find 54,693 who sub- 
ordinate cultivation to 
their handicraft, there are 
no less than 32,047 who 
return their handicraft as 

, , . r , , subsidiary to their agricul- 

tural pursuits, a sign of the tendency among the better classes of the artizan 
castes to acquire land and take to cultivation. The figures also throw some 
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Tenants who are also — 

By subsidiary 
occupation. 

By principal 
occupation. 

Total. 

Village servants ... 

Military servants... 

Labourers ^ 

Menials ... ... 

Mendicants 

Government officials ... 

Traders 

Artizans ... * 

1,901 

296 

3.42s 

23.752 

2,523 

3.304 

4,331 

40,155 

4,943 

1 , 4 ^ 

7>074 

9.437 

2,337 

3,172 

5,478 

16,085 

6,844 

1,782 

10,499 

33.189 

4.860 

6,476 

9,809 

56,240 
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Traders w’10 are also money-lenders 
And 'oice rersd 


Total 


2,618 

1,748 

4.366 


light on the condition of the menial castes, for in addition to 34,257 with 
whom cultivation is a subsidiary occupation, 17,615, or half as many again, 
have returned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood. These data 
tend to show that among the artizan and menial classes many are taking to 
agriculture and abandoning their hereditary occupations, but full light could only 
have been thrown on this point by tabulating the occupations of the castes con- 
cerned. This it was decided should not be done for any of the castes in these 
Provinces as no such movement as is indicated by the figures discussed above 
was believed to exist. We cannot indeed say that those figures prove that the 
lower castes are abandoning their traditional occupations for agriculture, because 
we have no data for 1891 with which to compare them, and further the menial 
and artizan castes have to a considerable extent held land as owmers or occupancy 
tenants from a long period, but the numbers now shown to subordinate their 
hereditary pursuits to agriculture do, I think, show that these classes are obtain- 
ing a firm footing in the ranks of the agriculturists. It should further be pointed 
out that labourers, whether field labourers or earth-work and general labourers, 
are not Included in the figures for menials. The numbers among them who are 
either owners or tenants of land amount to 22,107. 

As a general rule, if we put aside agriculture, occupations are not often 

complex. Trade and 
money-lending go to- 
gether, but the figures 
given here must be well 
below the mark, for most 

traders lend money and are reluctant to let the fact be recorded in official 
documents. 

5. Occupations combined with agriculture. — It has been already 
noticed that agriculture and pasture support over 58 per cent, of the population 
In these Provinces, but if we exclude the figures for agriculturists (Class B) it 
will be found that out of 4,630,201 actual workers, 219,671 are partially agri- 
culturists, i.e., pursue agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. Moreover, these 
figures are probably below the mark, for a man who was a Government servant, 
and a co-sharer in a trading family with money invested in land wmuld be 
returned as a trader by subsidiary occupation without mention of the land held 
on mortgage. In many cases the interest in land is a second subsidiary means 
of subsistence and we only attempted to record one subsidiary occupation. To 
obtain exact data all the occupations should be recorded. Taking the figures 

as they stand however it is 
found that Government 
servants have returned rela- 
tively most partially agricul- 
turists, the Professions and 
Commerce coming next, 
while General Labour is 
lowest of all, as one might 
expect. The proportions in each class depend probably in the main on the classes 
from which the occupations are recruited, but it may be conceded that money 
acquired in a profession, in trade or by artizans Is most usually invested in land 
in some form or other. In the case of Government service so many officials are 
now taken from the landed classes that one is surprised to find that the percentage 
of partially agriculturists is only ir2 per cent., and the more so in that many 
Government officials invest their savings in land. 

6. Proportions of the actual workers and dependents — Out of the 

total population of 26,842,611 souls, in these Provinces, 16,592,910, or nearly 
62 per cent., are returned as dependents. This is a high ratio of non-workers 
and it is clear that the line between those who are entirely dependent and those 
who pursue some subsidiary occupation but are virtually dependent on the prin- 
cipal workers has not been strictly drawn. Nevertheless, I think that the figures 
represent an approximation to the truth, for it must be borne in mind that the 
bulk of the Mohammadan population observe farda, more or less rigid, and 
there would be, in consequence, a tendency to return the great majority of the 
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Percentage on actual workers or partially agriculturists. 


Class. 

A. Government 

C. Personal Services 

D. Matenal Substances 

E. Commerce 

F. Professions 

G. Labour 

H. Independent 


I I'2 
3*0 
48 
5*9 
7‘4 
1-6 
2 8 
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Mohammadan women as dependants, even if they contributed directly by their 
earnings to the support of the household. We have rot separate figures for 
religions or castes in the case of occupations, and so it is impossible to say 
whether relatively more dependants were returned among Mohammadans than 
among Sikhs or Hindus, but it is common knowledge that the Mohammadan 
peasantry cannot employ their women in the field as the Hindus and Sikhs do, 
and that the Rajputs, as a class, would lose status if their women were so 
employed, while the Jats, if not Mohammadans, owe much of their prosperity to 
the help their women give in the lighter tasks connected which agriculture. 

The percentage of actual workers in each class is given in the margin. Ac- 
ciass. cording to these data, those 

So 
45 
44 


H. Indepenclent 
G. Unskilled labour 
C. Personal Services 
A Government 
D Material Substances 
F. Professions 
E. Commerce 
B. At^rijulture 


43 

59 

38 

36 

36 


who live by agriculture 
have more persons depen- 
dent on them than any 
other class, though those 
who live by Commerce, 
Transport and Storage 

have nearly as many. 

'1 hese figures appear to show that many who follow subsidiary occupations 
connected with trade and agriculture have been returned as dependants. In the 
other cases the proportions are very much what we should expect, there bein^' 
comparatively few dependent on pensioners, prisoners and mendicants, on 
unskilled labourers, or on servants. 

7. The occupations of women. — Nothing impresses Indian visitors to 
Europe more than the extent to which women are employed, and there is no 
greater obstacle to progress in India than the prejudice against the rational 
employment of women in India in occupations to which they are naturally 
adapted. A great source of national wealth is thus lost to the country. This 

Subsidiary Table viii. illustrated by our returns for women 

are only employed, in relatively large 
numbers, in the indefinite and disreputable ocupations. Out of females in these 
Provinces only 1,309,182 or io‘6 per cent, are actual workers and their employ- 
ments are practically confined to personal and household services, the preparation 

of food and drink, light and firing, dress and general labour including earth-work, 

in other words to menial occupations. Of these again 495,794 or over a third 
are females engaged in agriculture, of whom the majority are owners or tenants 
of land. Of some 196,000 engaged in personal services three-fourths are sca- 
vengers or water-carriers: of 145,000 employed in preparing food 84,000 c^rind 
corn: and of 160,000 who make textile fabrics and dress, 68,000 are cotton- 
weavers, engaged in the hand industry. In other words, women when employed 
at all or allowed to earn a living must work at the most degrading and roughest 
occupations. ^ 

8. Local Distribution of occupations. — Taking the purely agricultural 
population, and excluding the small pastoral element, the figures ^show but 

Subsidiary Table 11. little change since 1891. 

, As then the agricultural 

population in the Native States is nearly two-thirds (66 per cent.) of the total 
while in British Territory it is only 55 per cent. In the Himalayan States it 
exceeds 80 per cent, and is high in Kurram, Kangra, Bannu, Hazara and 
Hissar, where it exceeds 70 per cent. In only one District does it fall below ^r, 

and 






PerC3Rtage 


District. 



of agricul- 
tural popuia- 





tion. 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

•*« ».* 



; 39‘4 

Multan 




: 40 I 

Delhi 




40*5 

Jhang 

••• ••• 



41*2 

44*8 
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cities, and in the latter the pastoral element, is somewhat Sen 
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m only four others 
below 45 per cent. In the 
Districts of the North- 
West Dry Area the Agri- 
cultural population bears 
the same ratio to the 
whole as it does in 
Jndo-Gangetic Plain, 
jn the former case 
industrial element 


in 
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The range of diversity in the industrial population is not very marked, 
rising from 3 8 per cent, in Kurram, to 31*6 in Jhang. It only fails to reach 10 

per cent, in the remote 

tracts, mostly small 
Native States, noted in 
the margin. In no Native 
States, except Maler 
Kotla, does the ratio 
amount to 20 per cent, 
but in 15 British Districts 
it is 20 per cent, or over 
as the marginal figures 
show. It is not a little 
remarkable that in the Dis- 
tricts of Jhang and Mul- 
tan, and to a less degree 
in Shahpur and Jhelum, 
the proportion of the in- 
dustrial population should 
be so high. Multan 



District. 



Percentage 
of Indus- i 
trial popula- j 
tion. j 

Kurram 




3-8 

Lokaru 


... 


6’4 

Chamba 




6-5 

Mandi and Suket 




82 

Simla, with States 




8-8 

Bannu 




91 

Hissar 




94 

Nahan 




9 4 

Jhang 




31-6 

Delhi 




29-4 i 

Multan 




27 8 1 

Amritsar 



««« 

! 26-6 

Jullundur ... 


... 


24- Q 1 

Shahpur ... 




248 1 

Ludhiana ... 

Lahore ^ 

Malcr Kotla 3 




24‘5 i 

i 

• •• * • • 



234 

Sialkot 




23- 1 

Gujranwala... 




22-5 

jhelum 




21*2 

Hoshiarpur 




21 I 

Rohtak ... 

Montgomery ^ 

••• >«» 



20'7 

Muzaffargarh ) 


... 


20' 


returned a still higher percentage of artizans (29*4 per cent.) in 1891. 

9. Occupations in Cities. — The difference between Indian and European 
conditions is strikingly illustrated by the figures for workers in the cities, Delhi, 

Lahore and Amritsar, less 
217,09'^ than 30,000 women, or 12 

29,469 per cent, of ihe actual 

workers, being actual 
workers, whereas in London there are 710,331 females to 1,399,969 males (of ten 
years and upwards) engaged in occupations, equivalent to 34 per cent, of the 
actual workers. Facts like these throw light on the causes of Indians poverty. 


Total population — 

Actual workers, nnale 
„ „ female 

Dependents 


It is also characteristic of the stage of industrial development in the Punjab 
that the city populations do not differ much in their elements from the total popu- 
lation. The total numbers supported by the learned and artistic professions only 
amount to 6*3 of the city populations. Government Officials are, however, rela- 
tively more numerous in the cities, especially in Lahore, and the numbers are 
somewhat below the mark, as at the time of the census many were on tour. How 
very far industries are from being centralized in the cities may be gathered from 
the fact that textile fabrics and dress only employ and support 72,317 souls or 
12*5 of their populations; and cotton industries only 22,409 or less than 4 per 
cent. 

10. The organization of industry.— Under the old social system of these' 
Provinces every tract, and to a certain extent, every village, was a self-contained 
economic unit, in which were produced the simple manufactures required by the 
community. This system facilitated the development of a caste system based 
on hereditary occupation. Below the land-holding tribe, and subject to its 
authority, were the various sacerdotal, artizan and menial classes, which have 
more or less crystallized into castes, and these classes were, economically and 
socially, closely dependent on the dominant tribes who owned the land and con- 
trolled its allotment. These castes were all more or less servile and were paid 
by a share of the produce of the soil, or more rarely by fixed allowances in kind, 
cash payments being probably a very recent innovation. But the better classes 
among them were also assigned land for maintenance, and this system was 
especially fostered by the priestly groups, so much so that according to Pathan 
custom all Sayads, all descendants of saints, and all descendants of mullahs of- 
reputation for learning or sanctity are entitled to grants of free land called ^eri, 
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the amount of the grant varying according to the degree of inherited sanctity. 
In precisely the same way to Brahmans were given grants of land {sasan), 
varying in extent from a group of villages conferred by the State, to a mere plot 
granted by the village community or a section of it. The possession of such a 
grant conferred a high social status on the grantee, so that the sasani or bene- 
ficed Brahman of the hills stands higher than those who hold no such grants. 
Similar grants were also made to any religious personage or to a shrine or 
temple and by an extension of the same principle to men of the artizan classes. 
These grants were alike in character and conferred no absolute right of ownership, 
the grantee having an inherent power to resume a grant if the purposes for which 
it was made were not fulfilled, but the grants varied in degree, those to shrines 
or sacred personages to all intents and purposes conferring a permanent right of 
possession hardly distinguishable from ownership, and those made to menials 
being wholly precarious. The tenures thus conferred, whatever their precise 
legal nature, enabled the servile classes to eke out a living by cultivation, but it 
left them menials, or artizans, or priests as before, and custom forbade them to 
change their abode without the consent of the land-holders. And if the domin- 
ant tribe migrated its dependent castes went wdth it, the Brahmans of the tribe, 
its Boats, Dorns, and other m.enials migrating also, a custom which even now 
may be found in operation in many cases in the Chenab Colony. 

Thus each tribe, at least, if not each village, was, economically, a water- 
tight compartment, self-contained and independent of the outside world for 
the necessaries of life, but for commodities not obtainable w'ithin its own borders 
it depended on foreign sources of supply and on the outside castes, such as the 
Lubanas, or salt-traders, wTo formed no part of the tribal or village community. 
Th us there have never arisen, in this part of India, any great industries. Foreign 
trade, necessarily confined to the few large towns, was limited to superfluities or 
luxuries, and such industries as existed were necessarily on a small scale. Further, 
inasmuch as each community was absolutely independent as far as necessaries were 
concerned, the few industries which supplied luxuries never became firmly rooted 
and have succumbed at the first breath of competition. Everywhere in our 
official literature one reads of struggling industries in the small towns, though 
fostered by intermittent official encouragement, dying of inanition. The causes 
seem obvious enough. Everything essential can be, and for the most is, made 
in the village or locality, so that there never is a demand for imported articles of 
ordinary make, those made by the village artizans, however inferior in quality, 
satisfying all requirements. In good seasons there is some demand for articles 
of a better class, but when times are bad that demand ceases, and the industry 
languishes. Thus the village industries alone are firmly established. If the crop 
is short, every one from the landlord to the Chuhra, receives a diminished share, 
but small as the share may be it is ahvays forthcoming, w’hereas in the towms 
the artizan is the first to suffer in times of scarcity, and if the scarcity is pro- 
longed the urban industries are extinguished. But if, on the one hand, these 
industries are precarious, the village industries are firmly established and will 
probably die hard in the face of the increasing competition which menaces them. 
Before touching on this point, 1 may note briefly another result of the weak- 
ness of the industrial position in the towms. 

The system of advances . — In the villages the artizans and menials are by 
custom share-holders in the community, in spite of their dependence on the land- 
holding tribes, but in the towms the artizan classes are entirely dependent on the 
capitalist classes without a customary right to share in the trade profits as 
compensation, and this unsatisfactory condition of things arises out of the sys- 
tem of advances to operatives which prevails on a very large scale, and especial- 
ly in the cities. This system appears to be, generally, as old as the industries 
themselves, and it has grown with their growth until it has become a serious 
menace to their progress. Thus in the case of the carpet-wmaving and several 
other industries at Amritsar, it is said that each master artizan, who has workmen 
under him, owes Rs. 300 to 1,000 to his employer. This debt is called balance 
or baqi and when an artizan leaves one employer for another, the latter must, by 
the custom of the trade, refund the outstanding advance to the former and thus 
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himself become the artizan's creditor. In addition to this outstanding baqi^ other 
advances are from time to time made to the artizan. These arc called kiiarch 
and money due for work done is credited to this kharch^ anything over and above 
the sum advanced being credited to the baqi, though in practice it is alleged by 
the capitalists themselves that on the kharch account the balance is usually 
against the workman, whose bnqi in consequence is constantly increasing. It is 
admitted that the baqi constitutes an irredeemable debt, which the workman 
can never hope to liquidate and which thus renders him liable for life-long service 
to the capitalist, although interest is not charged on the amount outstanding. 
The system then precludes any attempt on the part of the operative to improve 
their skill or efficiency, for increased earnings would merely go to liquidate the 
baqi. It is small wonder if under this system several minor industries have 
decayed. 

II. Domestic and Factory Industries. — An attempt has been made to 
obtain data showing the proportions of the actual vrorkers in each industry who 

^ ,,, are employed in factories 

Subsiaiary ’able IV. i • 1 

or work at their own homes. 

Such data are exceedingly difficult to obtain because it is hardly possible to define 
a factory. Thus In Gujrat a tendency is noted for artlzans such as carpenters, 
blacksmiths and weavers, to combine, four or five working together at one shop, 
and, though such shops hardly constitute factories, it is impossible to say how 
far the w'orkers in them have been returned as workers in factories. On the other 
hand, a comparison with the numbers of operatives returned in the Factories 
Report for 1900 shows that the Census figures are as a whole below the mark, 
for the Factory returns show 20,584 as the average number of operatives in 1900 
per diem, whereas only 16,472 are shown as actual workers in factories on Alarch 
1st, 1901, in the Census Table (XV of Volume II). The deficiency is most mark- 
ed in Lahore which had 5,823 operatives in 1900, while only 1,363 were enume- 
rated at the Census. To a great extent this discrepancy is probably due to the 
fact that in the cold weather of 1900-01 the cotton-ginning factories generally 
were closed down or working half time owing to a short supply of cotton, but as 
the Census returns include factories of all kinds, whether vlthin the scope of the 
Act or not, one would have expected them to show larger numbers employed in 
factories. 


It may be that the rules were misinterpreted, ‘ factories ^ being taken to 
mean * factories in which machinery is used, ' and the fact that only 118 per- 
sons are returned as employed in the carpetTactories in Amritsar City lends 
colour to this view. 

However this may be, it is dear that in these Provinces the factory-sys'em 
is in its infancy. In certain industries, such as watch-making, toys, musical in- 
struments, furniture, harness, gold-working and others no factory-workers are 
returned. In the case of woollen manufactures also the return is blank, although 
the Egerton Mills at Dhariwal employ some 800 hands. This is due to the 
absence of a separate heading for workers in woollen mills, who have been 
included in group No. 251, Order XII. 

In other industries the numbers returned as factory-workers are small in 
comparison with the total employed, except in petty industries like aerated 
waters and ice-factories, gas and water works and others, which could only be 
carried on by machinery in factories : and in Railway workshops. Even in the 
cotton-spinning, weaving and other industries connected with cotton, out of 
461,825 actual workers only 2.713 or *58 per cent are employed in factories. 


12. The present condition of village industries. — Bearing in mind 
that the only industries carried on in villages are those which supply the barest 
necessities in the way of agricultural implements, household utensils and 
clothing, all of rough, though serviceable quality, it may be said that they have 
as yet been little affected by the establishment of factories or by foreign 
competition. 

Cloth-making , — The branch of industry obie^y affected is that of cotton- 
ginning, numerous factories having been erected of late years. Thus at the close 
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of looo there were 132 factories (within the scope of the Factories Act) in these 
Provliices, of which 76 wore cotton-ginning, cleaning, or pre^^sing factories, and 
^ were cotton^spinnlng. etc., mills. Nevertheless, the general opinion is that the 
manufarture of country cloth In villages has not yet been seriously affected be- 
cause hand-made cloth is both cheaper and more durable than the machinemiade 
article, in which the fibre is damaged In the process of manufacture. Indeed, there 
is still a considerable export of country cloth from Tahsil Find Dadan Khan in 
Jhelum to the frontier Districts and Kashmir ; and from Sialkot to those Districts, 
the North-West Provinces and even to Bengal ; and in these Districts at least 
the industrv is holding its own. Generally speaking, the use of imported piece- 
goods is confined to the towns, and to the better classes among the villagers. buL 
at most some 5 per cent of the total population appear to use imported cloth. 

There is ho\vever a tendency to centralize the manufacture of cloth in the 
towns, machine-made thread being used and the cloth made by weavers employ- 
ed bv capitalists but so far this system has met wdth slight success. Indeed 
in Khanpur In the Hoshlarpur District the tendency is for the industry to leave 
the town and become scattered in the neighbouring villages.^ The Deputy 
Commissioner of Jhelum (Mr. P. D. Agnew) tliinks there is very little chance 
of Industries being centralized In towers so long as the octroi system effectually 
handicaps any such movement. This bears out the remarks made in paragraph 
22 of Chapter I, at page 21 supra. 

The use of machine-made thread is, it maybe noted, sufficiently extensive to 
seriouslv diminish the amount which women can earn by spinning, an industry 
on which many of them, among the poorer classes, are virtually dependent. 

Su^^ar-miikiug . — The old wooden presses, each requirin ' nine men and four 
bullocks to keep it going, have been mostly replaced by the iron presses, made 
chiefly at Nahan, which can be worked by two men and a single bullock. The 
iron press is said to turn out black sugar wdtli a flavour of machine-oil, and it 
Injures the fibre of the canes so muen that they cannot be used for mats, ropes, 
etc., as they used to be, but, in spite of these drawbacks, the cheapness of the 
new machines has undoubtedly saved sugar-making from extinction as a village 
industrv. Imported sugar has indeed largely replaced the country made article, 
although it is objected that the former contains bone^dust and at a recent fair In 
Rohtak the confectioners Vv ho used European sugar were turned out by the 
people. 

13. The industrial future. — Thus in competition with village Industries the 
factory-system is at present making but little head-way, and other causes operate 
against its rapid development. Capital has hitherto found a more profitable, or 
a more tempting, investment in exploiting the agriculturist and the result has 
been to divert capital from its natural field, the development of staple industries. 
The absence of technical skill, which can oi'.ly be acquired by technit-al education, 
also appears to be a serious obstacle, and attempts on the part of native capi- 
talists to employ European skilled labour have not met with much success, 
owing to our national failing. It Is indeed significant that nearly all the 
machinery of the mills run by native capital is in the charge of half-trained 
native workmen, who are found to be, in the long run, more efficient than trained 
European mechanics. On the other hand, the inherent incapacity to combine for 
a common object, characteristic of native society, has rendered the Joint Stock 
Company system less successful than it might have been, and success is only 
assured in cases where the company consists of men of the same caste or rather 
of the same section of a caste. Of this there is an excellent illustration at 
Amritsar in the Piece-goods Market recently constructed by a syndicate, whose 
members are almost exclusively Banias of the Nauria got^ and it may be con- 
jectured that in the future the Joint-Stock Company system will to agreat extent 
be grafted on to the caste organization. Nevertheless, within certain limits, 
considerable powers of organization and combination have been displayed and 
the management of many large native concerns contrasts favourably with that of 

? The industry in and around this town has been affected by foreign CompetitioD, 
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European firms. It may then be anticipated with some confidence that industrial 
development will progress slowly on characteristic lines to the eventual exclusion 
of European capital and personnel. With improved technical instruction and the 
setting free of capital for its legitimate functions, it seems inevitable that 
industries will be concentrated more and more in the large towns and cities, but 
the process is not likely to be rapid. 

14. Caste and occupation. — There do not appear to be in these Provinces 

any movements under which the great occupational castes are abandoning their 
hereditary functions, and it was therefore determined not to tabulate the occupa- 
tions of any castes. It may indeed be doubted if such tabulation, unless carried 
out in very minute detail, would throw much light on the slow, and almost imper- 
ceptible. but unceasing movements by which tribes rise or fall in the social scale, 
owing to a change of occupation which entails, sooner or later a change of caste. 
To a certain extent this process goes amiongst the Hindus, for a Chamar who 
aspires to rise may take to weaving and soon become a Julaha, while the lorver 
groups in the Bania ‘ caste’ were undoubtedly promoted Chamars. It is among 
the Mohammadans however that the process is most active. Converts of the 
lowest castes commence as Dindars, Musallis, etc., but if they abandon degrad- 
ing occupations rise to Sheikhs or Khojas., Thus to a great extent caste is 
dependent on occupation and the tabulation of the occupations of a given caste 
would probably prove that fact and nothing more. 

At the same time the variability of caste is not to be lost sight of. Under 
modern conditions the higher castes in both religions are losing their dominant 
position and are being compelled by circumstances to adopt professions or 
occupations which they would have despised two or three generations ago. Thus 
amongst Hindus the Brahmar.s have lost prestige : ‘ their intellectual progress is 
not marked, nor are they generally wealthy, and in consequence they are deserting 
priestly learning for practical wisdom,’ which appears to mean that when they 
cannot live by begging they take service as cooks and domestic servants. But 
this does not apply to the Muhial. The Khatris also, except in the Rawalpindi 
District, are, by general consent, losing ground in w'ealth and influence, and for 
this their social system is apparently responsible. Nor is our administrative 
system favourable to the Rajputs, who are only saved from rapid demoralization 
by the fact that numbers enlist in the Indian Army. 

On the other hand, the ‘middle-classes’ and upper artizan castes of Hindus 
are making great advances not only in material wealth, but in social position and 
influence. The Aroras, Banias, Dhusars, Mahajans, Bhabras, and Suds may be 
mentioned as instances, while the Jats, both Hindu and Sikh, have generally 
speaking advanced both in w^ealth and education. Of the artizans the Tarkhans 
are almost rising to the status of a professional caste, as they acquire qualifica- 
tions as engineers. Probably no other caste has made such strides in the past 
twenty years as this. The Kalals or as they may now be termed Ahluw.alias are 
also advancing rapidly. 

Amongst Mohammadans there is unhappily little to record, but retrogression 
in education, influence and wealth. The only exceptions are a few isolated com- 
munities like the Khojas of Bhera, and the Mohammadan Punjabis (Sheikhs) 
in Delhi, while the Swatis of Mansehra, the Tarkhtlis of Haripur, in Hazara and 
the Sheikhs of Attock are said to have taken advantage of educational facilities 
open to them. Elsewhere in the frontier Districts Government schools are 
denounced by the mullahs as disseminators of heresy, and cis- Indus the 
Mohammadans confine the education of the young to religious doctrines, just as 
their literary activity is limited to matters of religion. Similar remarks apply to 
the cultivating classes, which are generally retrograde in everything save num- 
bers, though to this there are exceptions, as the Mohammadans of Gurdaspur 
and Pathankot Tahsils seem to be out-pacing the Hindus in education, and in the 
south-east the Meos and Minas are improving in this respect. The butchers in 
this latter part advanced in wealth, but in nothing else, in the periods of scarcity. 

I 5 - The Criminal Classes.— Taking British Territory alone it is found 
that there w’ere on March 1st, igoi, 14,098 convicted prisoners in the jails of 
these Provinces. 
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To this population the Jats and Pathans alone contributed upwards of one- 

third, the former having 


Caste or 

Tribe. 

% 

Total 

convicts. 

Caste or 

Tribe. 

! Total 

1 convicts. 

! 

IViina 


18 

Faqir ... 


i 

128 

Pakhlwara 


32 

Kashmiri 


181 

Mahtam... 


35 

Tarkhan 


1S6 

Meo 


50 

Teli 


.90 

Mazhabi 


51 

Juidha ... 


204 

Qassah 


t)0 

Arain ... 


230 

Qureshi 


62 

1 Sansi ... 


242 

Bania . . 

... 

73 

Khatri ... 


257 

Mirasi ... 


S3 

j Gujar ... 


262 

Nai 


83 

1 Brahman 


269 

Moghal ... 


88 

I Sheikh... 


' 280 

Mu',alli ... 


95 

1 Sayad ... 


316 

Sunar 


100 

Arora ... 


340 

Jhiwar 

... 

i 03 

! Awan ... 

... 

427 

Bauria ... 

... i 

106 I 

Chuhra 


545 

Kumhar... 

t 

109 

Biloch 


7 JO 

Mocni ... 

... 1 

i »5 

1 Rajput 


T034 

Chamar 


132 

; Pathan 

• ... 

2,097 

Mmcbhi 


\\2 

Jat 


3,753 


3,753 and the latter 2,097 
convicts in the jails on 
that date. No other caste 
contributes anything like 
so many as these, the 
Rajputs vith Ij034 and 
the Biloches with 730 
coming next. In propor- 
tion to their numbers and 
wealth the Awans (^27), 
Brahmans (269), Aroras 
(340), Khatris (357), 
Sayads (316), Sheikhs 
(280), and Qureshis (62), 
supply considerable num- 
bers of convicts. Of the 
tribes generally designat- 
ed criminal the Sansis 
(with 242), and Baurias 
(106) alone furnish large 
numbers, the Harnis only returning three the Mahtums, 35, the Pakhiwaras 32, 
and the Minas 18. The quasi-criminal castes are also but poorly represented, 
for the Nats and Bazigars only return 42, the Bangalis 3, the Gandhilas 3, the 
Kanchans 2, the Kikans 5, and the Kanjars 13. On the other hand the low 
castes such as the Chuhras, 545 (excluding 132 Chamars), Jhiwars 103, Julahas 
204, Kumhars 109, Mirasis 83, Machhis (142), and Kashmiris 181, furnish sub- 
stantial numbers, considering their size, to the jail population. The figures are 
rather a surprise and tend perhaps to show that, as far detected crime goes, 
the more well-to-do castes are not always the least criminal. 

Homicide . — Out of 1,050 persons convicted of murder well over 50 per 

_ . cent. {574) were Pathans 

or Jats, the former alone 
accounting for nearly two- 
fifths of the number. The 
Biloch comes next, but a 
long way behind, and he 
is hardly as homicidal in 
his tendencies as the 
Sayad or the Awan. 

Dacoity . — Out of 341 
convicts for dacoity the 
Jats account for 70. 

F urther particulars 
would not perhaps be of 
general interest, but the 
detailed return has been 
forwarded for record in 
the Police Department. 

16. Th6 CriminEl Tribes. — In order to obtain an accurate estimate of the 
figures for the tribes registered under the Criminal Tribes Act it was arranged 
that the police authorities should compile a statement showing the numbers of 
the absentees of each tribe according to the Police records on the night of March 
ist, 1901. The results are tabulated below. The figures are not, however 
absolutely correct for children under 1 2 are not registered and therefore, if absent 
on the census night were always returned as absentees. A separate return of 
vagrant tribes (criminal and non-criminal) was also prepared and submitted to 
Government. 
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Code. 
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Arain 
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II 
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Arora ... 

... 


31 

14 

21 

Awan •*, 


... 

32 

9 

6 

Biloch 



60 

13 

12 

Brahman ... 



17 

i6 

i 

Chuhra-Chamar 



27 

16 

4 

Jat 

... 

... 

203 

184 

61 

Khatri ••• 



12 

8 

2 

Pathan 



371 

76 

113 

Qureshi 


... 

8 

; 4 

4 

Rajput 



26 

22 

63 

Sayad 


... 

, 38 

5 

12 

Sheikh 


... 

13 

7 

8 

Tarkhan ... 


... 

37 


23 

Teli 


... 

19 

1 

9 


IX, 


Criminal Tribes. 


[ Punjab, 1901. 


Statement showing the numbers, as returned in the Census of j got , of Registered 
s Criminal Tribes, 


Tribe and District. 

Total ewumbratbd. 

’ 

Absbntb bs. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

•Persons. 

Males, 

F emales. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sansis^ 








Kama! 

lie 

3,250 

1,160 

1,090 

48 

24 

15 

Hoshiarpur 

<•» 

99 

59 

40 

15 

7 

4 

Jullundur ... 


866 

468 

398 

2 

3 

%%% 

Ludhiana 

... 

1,048 

572 

476 

13 

11 

... 

Ferozepur «•« 


465 

24X 

324 

1 

t 

.*• 

Lahore ... 

... 

3.078 

1,663 

«i4iS 

... 

... 


Gurdaspur 

... 

2,838 

1,607 

1,231 

los 

35 

59 

Sialkot ... 


'.659 

889 

770 

524 

344 

97 

Gujranwala ... 

•• 

3.546 

1,906 

1,640 

179 

108 

36 

G ujrat 

... 

«,444 

740 

704 

... 

... 


Baurias — 








Ludhiana 

... 

497 

257 

240 

23 

8 

4 

Ferozepur 

... 

10,613 

5.438 

S.«75 

777 

498 

139 

B1LUCH19— 








Karnal •«« 

... 

1,094 

6ti 

483 

«33 

130 

1 

Umballa 

• «« 

17a 

120 

52 

4 

4 

... 

Harris-- 








Hoshiarpur ... 


361 

189 

172 

46 

17 

•9 

Jullundur 


36 

23 

«3 

6 

4 

3 

Ludhiana ,•« 

... 

1,648 

828 

820 

308 

179 

69 

Lahore ••• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

«il 


Pakhiwaras — 








Sialkot ... 


2.3/6 

1,298 

1,078 

194 

9« 

42 

Minas— 








Gurgaon 

... 

836 

1 470 

, 356 

8a 

58 

16 

Taoub— 








Karnal ... 

• M 

4,466 

2,40a 

2,064 

119 

103 

9 

Mahtaiis— 








Lahore 

... 

9,885 I 

5,275 1 

4,610 

... 

... 


Bhats— 








Sialkot 

... 

L794 , 

i 

6ia 

1,182 

i 

96 

35 

93 


NoTf.— 'The figures in columns 3—4 are inclusive of those in S—7. 
* "Persons*’ include children, sex unspecified. 
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Distribution by occupations. 


Subsidiary Table I. — General Distribution by occupation. 





Percentage in each 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 


t'BRCENTAGS ON TOTAL 

ORDER AND SUB-ORDER 

ACTUAL workers 

Dependents to 

Order and Sub-ordbr. 

Population. 

OF 

EMPLOYED. 

ACTUAL WORKERS. 










Persons 

support- 

ed. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 

In cities. 



In rural 
areas. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total ^or both Provinces 


38*18 

38*18 

61 82 

3*4> 

97*59 

3*19 

158*69 

Total British territory (i) including North-West 


37*83 

37-83 

6217 

3*91 

97*09 

3*£6 

i6o*5* 

Frontier Province. 






158-34 

Total British territory (a) excluding North-West 


38 *c 8 

38*08 

61*93 

3-19 * 

96*81 

4*33 

Frontier Province. 






183 

Total North-West Frontier Province 


35*34 

35*34 

64*66 


100 

••• 

Total Native States 


40' 

40* 

60 


100 

... 

149*97 

Total Punjab 


38*43 

38-43 

61*57 

3*59 

97*41 

3*45 j 

156*7^ 

A. — Government. 

ai 

89 

42-54 

57-4<5 

5-79 

94*21 

6-47 

12B62 

Administration 

1*46 

•53 

36*61 

63*39 

5*79 

94*22 

8*86 

164*31 

1. Civil Service nf the State ... ... ; 

•43 

**5 

36*65 

63*35 

13*83 

1 

87*17 ' 

19*06 

153-78 

i-A, Service * f 'Fabulating State ... I 

*7 

'07 

4i‘57 

58*43 


... 

140*55 

2. Service of Ltical and municipal bodies | 

*1 1 

'04 

35*0; 

64-93 

17*36 

82*64 

35*47 

*49*63 

3. Village service 

76 

'27 ; 

35-72 

64*28 

1 54 

98*46 

1*43 

i78*S» 

... 

'6 

•35 

57*39 

42*71 

5*23 

94-78 

3*28 

72*28 

4. Army (Imperial) 

•52 

'31 

5S-I 

i 

! 41*9 

5*94 

94*o6 

3*6 

69*51 

4-A, Army Tabulating State ... ... 1 

•08 

04 

52-11 

47’S9 

100 


91*80 

5, Navy and Marine ... ... 

... 


100 

... 

... 

... 


JSI,»^Service of Foreign Native States 

•04 

*01 

39-85 

63*15 

30*35 

79*75 

1 8 *23 

153*08 

6. Civil Officers ... ... ... I 

•03 

*01 1 

38*04 

61*96 

21*89 

78’ M 

19*93 

143*98 

6-A. Civil Officers of States other than 


50-37 

49 63 

loo 

$8*52 

Tabulating States. 1 






7. Military Officers 

*01 


28*07 

71*93 

15*33 

84-67 

12*65 

243‘55 

7-A. Mil'tary Srrvico of States other than 

... 

«>» 

28-99 j 

i 

71*01 

100 

345 

Tabulating States. 







B.— Pasture and Agriculture. 

58-05 

20*94 

3607 ; 

6393 

*23 

99-78 

.32 

176-95 

/F . — Provision and care of animals 

ri3 

'55 

48-55 

51*45 

] 03 

98*98 

1*75 

104*2f 

8. Stock breeding and dealing , 

I'l 

*54 

48*79 

5»’3i 

*7 

99*3 

1*58 

103*57 

9. Tiaining and care of animals 

*02 

'01 

34*5 

65*5 

27*08 

72*93 

3272 

157*16 

Agriculture 

56'93 

20*39 

35*S2 

64*18 

*2 

99*8 

•28 

178*90 

10. Landholders and Tenants ... 

55*04 

19*49 

35*43 

64*56 

■»3 

99*88 

•19 

183 05 

1] Agricultural labourers 

176 

‘83 

47*«3 

52*87 

I'4I 

98-59 

1*41 

110*78 

13. Growers of special products 

■09 

■05 

51*09 

48*91 

8*6; 

9» 33 

■5*69 

80*01 

13. Agricultural training and supervision 

•03 

*01 

33-30 

6 1 '7 

4*85 

95*15 

8*92 

152**8 

and Forests. 






C.— "Personal Services. 

6’88 

304 

4428 

55*72 

3*67 

96-33 

4*53 

tax *31 

V J .^Personal i household and sanitary services ** 

6*88 

3*04 

44*28 

5573 

3*67 

96*33 

4*53 

13131 

14. Personal and Domestic Services 

3’09 

>*74 

43*65 

56*35 

5*34 

94*66 

6*64 

132*48 

1^, Non domestic Entertainment 

■«3 

‘01 

37*99 

62 01 

|8*7I 

81*29 

31*83 

*31*41 

16. Sanitation 

2*86 

1 *29 

45*24 

54*76 

1*27 

98*73 

1*42 

11965 

D.— Preparation and supply of Material 
Substances. 

19*37 

7*59 

3908 

60 92 

5*57 

94*43 

7-46 

1484a 

VJf-^Foody Drink and Stimulants ... 

4*44 

1*83 

41-29 

58*71 

5*59 

( 94*41 

7-86 

134*35 

17. Provi'i m of animal f^d ... 

■44 

*15 

34*49 

65*51 

1 1 ‘24 

88*76 

30*03 

169*91 

18. Prnvision of vegetable fi-od 

3'72 

1*58 

42 5» 

57*49 

4*43 

0‘;*57 

5-65 

129*6 

19. Pr- vUi n of unnk. Condiments and 
Stimulants. 

•38 

'I 

35*7 

64*3 

15*51 

84-49 

24*0 

*55*53 

VS II •^Lighif Firing and Forage 

*4 

*18 

46*3 

53*7 

9*99 

90*01 

9*66 

106*39 

20. Lighting ... ... 

31. Fuel and Forage 

'01 

■39 

'“*18 

3J-86 

46*67 

68*14 
53 33 

22*35 

9*78 

77-75 

90*22 

93*1 

8*23 

130*8 

106*04 

Buildings ... 

•68 

*27 

39*35 

60*65 

10*86 

89*14 

14*98 

139*13 

32. Building materials 

23. Artincers in building 

'2 

*48 

•08 

*19 

39*37 

39‘M 

60*15 
60 56 

13*35 

9-84 

86*65 

go*i6 

14-95 

14*99 

135*80 

140*46 

Xe^Vehicles and vesse's ... 

*02 

*01 

35*06 

64*94 

26 72 

73*38 

58*88 

126*33 

24 Railway and tramway plant 

25. Carts, carriages, &c. 

36. Ships and Boat* 

*01 

*01 

Its 

*01 

46 64 
31*01 
31*56 

53*36 

68*99 

68*44 

*12 
41 66 

99*88 

57*34 

too 

94*14 

ii 4*4« 

128*33 

3 16*0 

Supplement ary Requirements 

*84 

*3 

3573 

64*27 

10*94 

8906 

14*42 

165*45 

27. Paper ... 

38. Rook> and prizes ,,, 

19. Watches, clocks and Scientific instrv- 
ments. 

'01 

'03 

•01 

*02 

41*36 

42*85 

33*58 

58-64 

57*15 

66*42 

1573 

60*15 

51*67 

' 84*27 

30*85 

48 33 

38**2 

60*06 

93*68 

103*54 

73*33 

104*00 

30. Carving and Engraving 

•04 

•02 

1 

37*47 1 

62-53 

*7*29 

72*71 

42*88 

134*03 
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Distribution by occupations. 


■% 


Order and Sub-order. 

Perce? 
Total P< 

4TAGE ON 
3PULATION. 

Percentage in each 

ORDER AND SUB-ORDER 
OF 

Percentage of 

ACTUAL WORKERS 
EMPLOYED. 

Percentage or 
Dependents to actual 

WORKERS. 

Persons 

supported 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 

In Cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

In Cities. 

la rural 
areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

3^ Toys and Curiosities ... ... 

32. Music and VI usical Instruments 

•03 

*0! 

35*73 

64-27 

34*98 

65*02 

4 ‘*57 

138-34 

33. Bangles, Necklaces, Beads, Sacred 
Threads, etc. 

•09 

•04 

40 03 
41-84 

59 97 
58*16 

71*24 

17*62 

28-76 

82-38 

54 51 
sS’i 

95*28 

110*88 

34. Furniture ... 

35 Harness 


... 

5^57 

48*43 

46*96 

53*04 

11*34 

82-59 

36. Tools and Machinery 

37. Arms and Ammunition ... 

*59 

*03 

*2 

'01 

36 69 
33 QS 

37‘43 

63*31 

66*02 

62-57 

43*92 

•58 

28- 

56-08 

99*42 

72- 

87*85 

1-76 

ao’7 

84*65 

192-51 

146-44 

XII •'-^’Textile Fabrics, and Dress ... 

573 

2*39 

4**75 

58*25 

5*17 

94 * 8 j 

60S 

133*43 

38. Wool and Fur ... 

39. Silk .. 

40. Cotton 

41. Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, etc. 

42. Dress ... 

‘15 

'07 

47 33 

52*67 

26-46 

73*54 

28-62 

82 67 

'09 

'04 

41-92 

5S08 

51-68 

48 32 

66 82 

81 '62 

4<55 

*>4 

1*93 

'06 

4**52 

47*67 

58-48 

52-33 

a 09 
n- 

97*91 

89* 

3-23 

I! 06 

138-61 

98*71 

7 

'29 

40 94 

59 06 

13*33 

S6 68 

17-42 

136 86 

XIII. ‘^Metals and Precious Stones ... 

1*50 

'5* 

34'o2 

65-98 

8*97 

91-03 

14*55 

179*42 

43. G Id, Silver and Precious Stones 

44. Bra^s, Copper and bell-metal 

45 Tin, Zinc, quicksilver and Lead 

46. Iron and Steel... 

*69 

MO 

'02 

•69 

*23 

*04 

'Oi 

*23 

33'*2 

36 S6 
39*55 
34*36 

6688 

63*44 

60-45 

65*64 

9-68 

29-36 

*18-26 

3‘72 

6 o ‘32 

70 64 

51*74 

96*28 

15*88 

44*28 

75*49 

6-5 

186*04 

129*28 

101 08 

94 83 

XIV»"^Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 

I’ll 

*38 

34*03 

65-96 

1-56 

98-44 

2-41 

191*44 

47. Glass and Chinaware 

48. Earthen and Stoneware 

iMi 

"’•38 

33'26 

34*03 

66*74 

65*97 

70*4 

I '26 

29 6 

98 74 

138-13 

i-8i 

62-56 

19301 

XV.-^Wood, Cane, Leasees, etc. 

»‘53 

*55 

36*24 

63*76 

4*38 

95*61 

5 94 

1700* 

49. Wood and Bamboos 

50. Cane Woik, Matting and Leaves, etc. 

1M2 

'4* 

*39 

-.6 

347 

4o'43 

65*3 

59 57 

4*34 

4*47 

95*66 

95*53 

V82 

6 34 

•8334 

141 u 

XVI. — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc. ... 

■ 1 1 

•0. 

37*23 

63-78 

15*28 

84 73 

23-75 

145*95 

51. Gums, Wax, Resins and similar Forest 
Troduce, 

*01 

... 

39*58 

6o'42 

12-57 

«7*43 

30-97 

131*68 

52. Drugs, Dyes, Pigments, etc, 

Mo 

*04 

37*> 

62-9 

15*42 

84*58 

aa-33 

M7*J3 

XVII. — Leather, etc. 

3*01 

1*1 

36-58 

63*4* 

2*83 

97*18 

3*95 

■ 694 

53. Leather, Horn and Bones ... 

3*01 

1 


36*58 

63-42 

2S2 

97*18 

3*95 

169-4 

E.—'Commerce, Transport, Storage 

454 

X‘62 

3574 

64-26 

88 

91-2 

13*73 

16609 

XVIII Commerce 

2*84 

*99 

35 07 

64*93 

8-65 

91*35 

12*27 

172*91 

54. Money and Securities 

5s. General Merchandise ... 

56 Dealing, unspecified 

57. Middlemen, Brokers and AgenU 

*68 

•25 

171 

*2 

*2 i 
*09 : 
*63 1 

'07 

29*75 

35 42 
36*92 1 
36'87 1 

70*25 

64 58 
63*08 
63* *3 

7*01 

3*86 

S'l 1 

24-24 

9209 

97 14 
91-89 

75*76 

9*57 

5*5 

128 

22 92 

226-54 

176*84 

15809 

148*38 

XIX. •^Transport and Storage ... 

«7 

*63 

36*86 

63*14 

9*05 

90*95 

i6'o3 

*55*29 

58. Railway 

59. Roads . 

60. Water ... ,,, 

•28 

1-04 

'18 

'1 

*3S 

36'6i 

36‘2I 

63-39 

63*79 

18-26 

5*16 

81-74 

94*84 

49*79 

7*4 

123*38 

168-78 

61 Messages ... 

62. Storage and Weighing ,,, 

'07 

•07 

*03 

*05 

38 09 

38 28 

40-04 

61 *gi 
61-72 

53 96 

2 65 

1342 

24*71 

97 35 
8658 
75‘2g 

3*^3 

20 96 

24 o7 

158-58 

14033 

1-5*4 

F. — Professions ... 

2*21 

i ''3 

37 78 

62-22 

6-21 

93*79 

30 06 

254 w 

XX.'^Learned and Artistic Professions ,,, 

: 2M3 

1 

37*67 

62-33 

6-2S 

93 72 

10*1.8 

155*31 

63 Religion 

64. Education 

65. Literature 

1*45 

M2 

•04 

1 

1 *55 

•04 

; '01 

37*7 1 

37*56 

37*1* 

62-83 

62-44 

62 6<) 

3'iS 

11*36 

36-51 

96 87 
88-64 

6349 

5*27 

15 09 

45 8 

i 63*74 

151*18 

122 21 

67. Medicine 

* *2 
M6 

•04 

30 09 

69 91 

iS 29 

81*71 

34 54 

197*85 

68. Engineering and Survey ... 

C9. Natural Science ... ,,, 

03 

*07 

*01 

4277 

33*23 

57 23 
66-77 

Q 82 

18-93 

90 18 

81 'O/ 

17 19 

46 34 

116-62 
»54 59 

70. Pictorial Art and Sculpture 

’OI 


3^ 73 

6t 27 

7 27 

9273 

16- 6 

138-18 

71. Music, Acting, Dancing, etc. 


'o3 

40*5* 

42-69 

59*49 

57*31 

54*84 

6-36 

45 'i 6 

93 64 

i 93*26 

1 8*03 

53*63 

126-33 

XXI.^Sport 

•oS 

■03 

40-79 

59*21 

4*58 

95*42 

6*P 

138 32 

72. Sport ... 

73. Games and Exhibitions 

*02 

•06 

*01 

■02 

44**4 

40' 08 

55 86 
59*92 

7*27 

3*94 

92-73 

96 06 

14*18 

518 

>12*39 

>44*35 

G. — Unskilled Labour, not agricultural 

356 

I ‘62 

4548 

S4 52 

3*15 

9<5-8s 

3*37 

11651 

XXII.'-^Earth Work and General Labour 

3*36 

*‘53 

4S’5:! 

54*48 

2*75 

97*25 

2*75 

116 9 

74. Eaith-work, etc. ... 

75. General Labour 

*26 

3*10 

•13 

1*40 

5**89 

45*01 

48-11 

54 99 

2*49 

2-78 

97*51 

97 ‘22 

3*89 

2*74 

89 8 J 

>19*44 

XXI II Indefinite and Disreputable occupations 

•2 

'09 

44*73 

55*37 

9 65 

90-35 

*3*57 

109*98 

76. Indefinite ... 

77, Disreputable ... ... 

*16 

•04 

*07 

•03 

42*92 

52*32 

57’o8 

47 68 

7*07 

185 

92*93 

Si*5 

13*63 

»3*35 

119-36 

77*78 

H.'— Means of Subsistence Independent 
of Occupations. 

3*29 

X66 

5049 

495* 

2*49 

97*5* 

193 

9615 

XXIV. ^Independent 

3*29 

1*6(5 

50*49 

49*51 

*•49 

9751 

1*93 

9615 

78 Property and Alms 

79. At the State Expense 

3*10 
-.9 , 

1*55 

•II 

49*98 

58*78 

50*02 

41-22 

1-88 

ll‘it 

98-13 

88 89 

1*65 

5*76 

58-44 

64-37 
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Distribution of the Agricultural Population. 


Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the Agricultural Population by Natural Divisions, Districts 

and States. 


Natural Division, District or State. 


I 


Total for both Provinces of Order V ... ... ... 

To'al British Territory (i) including North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. 

Total British Territory (ii) excluding North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. 

Total North-West Frontier Province ... ... 

Total Native States 

Total Punjab ••• ... .«• 

I ndo-Gangetic Plain West.,, 


Hfssar 



Loharu 

• . . 


Rohtak 



Du j ana 



Gurgaon 



Paiaudi 

... 


Delhi 



Karnal 



Juliundur 

•« « 


Kapur thala 

••• 


Ludhiana 



Maler Kotla 

. . . 


Ferozepore 

••• 


Faridkot 

... 

C Patiala 

Phiilkian Stai$ 


\ Nabha 
Ijina ... 

Lahore 

••• 


Amritsar 

••• 

••• 

Gujranwala 


... 


Himalayan 


Nahan ••• 

Simla and Simla States 
Kangra ••• 

M~>ndi and Suket 
Chstmba ... 


Sub*Hima1ayan 

AmbMa 

Kalita 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujrai 

i heliim 
1 'W Ipindi 
Hazara 

North-West Dry Area 


Montgomery ... 

Shahpur ... 

Mianwali 
Chenab Colony 
Jhang 
Multan 

Bahavtilpur ... ... 

Muzaffargarh 
Dera ' 'hazi Khan 
Peshawar 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 

Kohat 

Kurram 

Bannu ... 

Dera Ismail Khan 


Population 
Supported 
by Agriculture. 

Percentage of 
Agricultural 
Population 
to District 
Population. 

Percentage 
TURAL PoPU 

Actual 

Workers. 

ON Agricul- 
lation op 

Dependents. 

0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15,280,046 

56-9 

358 

64*2 

13,361,457 

55 * 

35 * 

65- 

10,998,527 

54*2 

35-6 

64.4 

1,362,930 

64‘5 

30*7 

< 59'3 

2,918,589 

66* 

39 a 

60*8 

13,917,116 

5 < 5-3 

36-3 

637 

6 , 55 ».o 63 

54*7 

37-3 

627 

560,662 

717 

467 

53'3 

1 1 ,697 

76 8 

20*5 

79*5 

381,678 

60-5 

45*7 

54*3 

12,312 

50-9 

33 7 

663 

449.794 

603 

3r6 

684 

12,310 

561 

524 

476 

283,883 

412 

35-7 

64*3 

508.604 

576 

376 

62*4 

466,685 

509 

362 

63-8 

212,150 

67-5 

28 

72 

370*329 

55 - 

372 

628 

38,287 

49*4 

308 

692 

579.498 

6o*5 

32*1 

67-9 

8 1.565 

677 

34 

66 

994,701 

623 

43-8 

56'* 

174,104 

58-4 

36-5 

63-5 

186,236 

66 

303 

697 

466,147 

40 I 

31 8 

68'» 

403.506 

39*4 

37*4 

62*6 

356915 

47*2 ' 

3^*7 

68-3 

1,344-834 

795 

45*5 

54*5 

110,271 

81-3 

599 

40-1 

347 ' 5 oo j 

80 9 

37 I 

62*9 

588,255 ; 

766 

467 

53*3 

188,438 

824 

37 I 

62*0 

110,370 

86'3 

65*8 

34*2 

3,856,722 

573 

34 * 

66* 

420,176 

5, 5 

40 

60 

3 f >*594 

54-5 

36*4 

63*6 

589 1 28 

595 

40 

60 

466,301 

49-6 

36-6 

63*4 

501 524 

46-3 

33*4 

66-6 

474.551 

63-2 

26*9 

73 ** 

368,208 

62 

3 o '4 

69*6 

596,645 

64*1 

32 

68 

403,595 

72 

30*9 

69-1 

3,524,427 

547 

3**3 

687 

227. 76t 

49-1 

326 

67*4 

253,476 

48-3 

3*'6 

684 

243,39s 

573 

30*5 

69*5 

462,672 

584 

3**8 

68-2 

169,542 

448 

32 2 

678 

288,086 

40-5 

3*8 

68*3 

414,992 

57'6 

3**5 

63*5 

235.835 

581 

322 

67*8 

269.328 

57'2 

31* 

69* 

470,9*6 

597 

305 

69*5 

4,244 

52-2 

99*6 

*4 

148,647 

682 

30*9 

69'1 

42,470 

783 

38-5 

7**5 

169 048 

73 

30*4 

696 

124,010 

491 

29*5 

70*5 
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Distribution of the Industrial Population, 


[ Punjab 1901, 


''Subsidiary Table III . — Distribution of Industrial Population by Natural Divisions^ Districts 

and States. 


Natural Divisions, Districts and States. 

Population 
supported by 
Industry. 

Percentage of 
Industrial 
Population to 
District 
Population. 

Percentage on Industrial 
Population op 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 

Total for both Provinces of Class D. 

5,198,463 

193 

39** 

6 o ‘9 

Total British Territory including North-West Frontier Province 

4,484.574 

20 

39‘* 

6o’9 

„ „ ,, excluding „ „ „ „ 

4,184,191 

20*6 

39*3 

607 

Total North West Frontier Province 

^00,383 

14*2 

36-9 

^3*1 

Total Native States 

713,889 

161 

38-8 

6rt 

Total Punjab ... ... ... ... ... 

4,898,080 

198 

39'2 

6o-8 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

2,491,095 

20*8 

39 

61 

Hissar 

73^304 

9*4 

429 

57 ** 

Loharu 

981 

6-4 

227 

77*3 

Rohtak 

130,486 

207 

41 6 

584 

Dujana ... ••• 

3,218 

*3'3 

3**3 

687 

Gurgaon ... ... ... ... 

128,319 

17*2 

353 

64-8 

Pataudi ... ... ••• ••• 

3*93 1 

179 

47*5 

52*5 

Delhi 

202,607 

294 

424 

57*0 

Karnal ... ... ••• ... . . 

167,586 

19 

424 

576 

Jullundur ... ... ... 

228,618 

249 

37 

63 

Kapiirthala 

44437 

14*1 

34 8 


Ludhiana ... *.• ... ... ... 

165,179 

34’5 

407 

593 

^^aleY Kotla 

18,144 

23*4 

30 

70 

Ferozepore 

161,171 

16 8 

37*2 

62-8 

Paridkot ... ... ... ... 

13,210 

10*6 

367 

633 

C Patiala 

339,286 

21'3 

59*7 

6o‘3 

Phulkian States i Nabha ... 

46,317 

15-6 

35'4 

64*6 

Ijind 

50.031 

177 

3* 6 

63*4 

Lahore 

272,367 

23*4 

35*7 

643 

Amritsar ... ... ... 

. 271,857 

26-6 

44* 

55*9 

Gujranwala 

1 70,046 

22*5 

344 

656 

Himalayan ... ... ••• | 

166,327 

9-8 

48 

52 

Nahan 

12,719 

94 

52*6 

47*4 

Simla and Simla States 

37.947 

8*8 

47*2 

528 

Kangra 

88,653 

*15 

47*3 

52*7 

Mandi and Sukei ... ... , 

18,697 

8-2 

37 

63 

Chamba ... ••• ••• ••• 

8,311 ' 

6'5 ^ 

76-9 

' 23 1 

Sub-Himalayan 

i»3i3»5«9 

19-5 1 

4**1 

58-9 

Ambala ••• ••• ••• 

157,601 

19*3 

42*1 

57*9 

Kalsia ••• 

12,977 

19*3 

39*7 

603 

HoshiarpuT 

208,422 

21*1 

49*5 

50*5 

Gardaspur 

181,156 

»9'3 

469 

53*1 

Sialkot ... 

250,498 

23- 1 

36 1 

639 

Gujrat ... ••• ••• 

141,513 

i8'9 

39*2 

6o-8 

Jhelum •** ••• ••• 

126,005 

21*2 

346 1 

65*4 

Kawalpindi 

160,043 

17-2 

37'b 

62 '4 

Hazara ... ... ... •«. 

75-304 

134 

41*5 

58-5 

North-West Dry Area 

1,227,522 

19-1 

35*9 

64* I 

Montgomery 

92,685 

20 

34*9 

65' I 

Shahpur 

130,223 

248 

363 

637 

Mianwali ... ••• ... ... ••• 

68,570 

i6'i 

35*6 

644 

Chenab Colony ... ... ... ... 

116,055 

147 

37*3 

627 

jhang 

1 19495 

31 6 

32*2 

678 

Multan ... ••• ••. ••• 

197,276 

27-8 

36 I 

<53-9 

Bahawalpur ... .»• ... 

109,944 

*5*3 

37*8 

62*2 

Muzaffargarh ... ... ... 

81,037 

20 

36*9 

63 - 1 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... ... ... 

87,158 

18-5 

36-8 

63*3 

Peshawar ... , , 

126,287 

16 

35*2 

648 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 

402 

5 

88-1 

11*9 

Kohat 

35,931 

U'9 

58*3 

617 

Kurram ... ••• ••• ••• 

2,065 

3*8 

39 

61 

Bannu 

21,023 

9*1 

374 

63*6 

Dera Ismail Khan 

49,371 

19*6 

32*9 

67-1 


377 
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Disirihiifioii of Ihc Industrial Populaiion. 


Chapter 


SuiiSiniA'.'. T.Mii.E’; IV . — Disirihidion of industrial population by domestic and factory industries. ^ 


Factory workers. 

j 

Percentage 

WORKERS 

OF ACTUAL 

OF - 




Total actual 
[ workers in ' 
I each ’ 

: indusfrv, 

i 

I 

i 



Owners, 

Manaiicrs 

and 

Superior 

blalL 

; VPorkmen 
: and atbcr 
Subordinate-. 

1 i 

i Total actual 
i w orker-- i 1 
i Factories. 

I 

i 

I Home ; 

j workers, i 

‘ t 

I ! 

Factory 

workers. 


r 





Total for both P 

rovinces 

3,814 ! 

14,-377 ' 

18,191 

10,39,012 

98'6i 

I '39 

I. 

}' = 

cult ni nN:i-4 




31 

3 ?S 

3 S 9 


1 

100* 

2. 

iM. 

>iir y I . 1 



... 

293 

743 

1,041 

97»920 

99 3 1 

1 

3 - 

0. 

ire- - P2 




I 

42 

43 

40.05S 

09 9 i 

*i 

4. 

Kw 





r 

^79 

iSo 

7,332 

97 5 

2-5 

5 

s * 

- 1 '* 

'L rrd rcT 

n r4 

... 

283 

1,172 

I, 4 do 

44 

7 ?* 

2S' 

6. 


atcr at-rat'Ci'. 


.0 

... ... I 

144 


662 

c 3 o 2 


loo* 

7 - 

IT 

- a 1 i . 

Aii’in- 


... .. 1 

27 

400 

42; 

Si- 

40 *: 

50-9 

s. 

Oi- 

'•iin p" p 1 


... 


4 

2 

0 

iS 

85'/ 

14*3 

9 

lo 

mnkiJ'i: 


... 

... 

24 

272 

299 

20G 

* 

100* 

10 

--r 

t n'l: '■ i 

a -KTir * 



32 

1,128 

ijiCo 

I,Io ! 

rS 

98*2 

11 

F 

bace ; . 




... 

Si 

Si 

7 '3 

SS-6 

11-4 

12. 

. V 

'Ll \ X ' . c * 
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3 

:6 

39 

50 


loo* 

1 > 


- w or.. 



... 

2 

64 

66 

66 

... 

loo* 

U- 

V.i 

.Kb .k r2 




5 


5 


... 



ik 

r-- nin ^ . 

. A 



2 

3 

5 

5 

, 

loo* 

10, 


'd: a! ' 1 ' 

< na ^ ncr 



94 

g 

1S3 

i 3-940 

99’4 

•6 

17. 


1 [ 

1.‘ w : ■; Its 



15 

9 

24 

002 

cm 

1* 

i 3 . 

L*. 

'Ik t 0 





4.6 

46 

40 

... 

lOO’ 

Uj. 

Ik- 

. \ . < 1 d i 

'r.anwa:. p 

LVt 

. - 

3 "' 

747 

777 

111 


lOO* 

2i'. 

( f 

r ' ’ ’u, .. 




43 i 

90 : 

133 1 

I, 2 -S 

! 93 ' 

T 

21. 

t J 

' ; 'V -b 



... 

I [ 

I 1 

2 

222 

9'^'5 ' 

*5 

02. 

1 ■ , 

I b; ' , 'i 1 

r h _ ' :t _ ; 



71 j 

9 ^s ! 

I, OK; ' 

2,870 

I 66 2 

33 'S 

23 


, s 'u 1 A ' 

' n ' : 0-' ^ 



20 ! 


700 

' 2,777 

1 75 5 

24*5 

..4. 

s 

i-. L ■ i' , 

- ■ MO 4. 

l'<\ \ 

, e^vinp and Sdit 

go i 

1,182 1 

1,27^ i 

7-751 

! 847 

15-3 



t r.-id ‘1 


10 4 ar. 

‘ s’'k d\ IP- i 


' i 

1 




2 . 5 - 

f' 

! i( . 1 : n” .0 

. .i;i 4 

.ml i r. 

t -ing .* 

130 : 

1,289 

' 1 , 4-3 

! 53 99- 

' 97 6 

2*4 

26. 

( ( 

-;{( n i!,.\ . 

2 .■ ':'r, 4 a r 

d po 

' mg' ... 

i 

”'.4 

1 5 -t 

34 


100* 

2y ■ 

c . 

I ; 1 

-MIMC- ar 

d oilier 'rdii-tric = 

. - 1 

~i 2 1 

2,66S 

: 2,713 

4 C'i,S -5 

: 99’4 

'6 



coi'n-o-t.i ' 

'tr Colton 
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j 


oS. 

'f. 

r’ hirtR y • 





44 

j 4 i 

2S4 


100* 
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. t -d : i 
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I 
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1 14S 
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gSg 
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3 <> 
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‘ii kioiiMr 


} 
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ns 
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62417 

99 8 
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31- 
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3S 

1 1 

49 

3. 1 98 

99 6 

1 *4; 

32. 

Lb 
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1 1 

1 1 

I I 


f 100* 

33 - 
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1 bra- 
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47 

50 
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: 99-35 

1 '65 

3 -b 
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.. j 

235 

603 

73S 

60,032 

} 99 * 

i I* 

35 - 




glass 

... t 

9 

28 

37 

1 58 

1 Sr2 

iS'8 

3 ^- 

ik 




... ' 

48 

... 

48 

95,483 

lOO* 

... 

3 / • 

C: 

■rpen i'. 
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83S 

2,893 

91.1.24 

I 99*1 

•9 

3S. 

W 
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21 1 

211 

tr, 

t-',. 

GO 

lA 

! 97*4 
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S< 
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4 
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1 - 
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Distribution of the Commercial Population. 


[ Punjab 1901. 


SuBSiDiA'iV Table V. — Distrihuiior. of the Commercial Popnlcdion by Natural Divisions, Districts 

and States. 


Natural Divisions, Districts an.d States. 


I 


Population 

supported 

by 

c;')mnicrce. 


Percentage 
of commercial 
population to 
District 
pot)u!ation 


rEKCE\T\Gr 0\ COAIMERCUL 
POPI I \TI X Op 


Actu 1 

■AO! lu 


OepL'idents. 


4 


o 


T' ta’ f‘-r both ProMrces of Order XVI I 

Total l*rit!sh 'fen !'or\ including Nortii-WXst b'ron/Licr Provii^ce 
n itish Te:ritor\ excluding Xortli-W’e-t Frontier Province 
T op-1 \orth-\\'est Frontier Province 
Total v.' States 
Total Pe. jab ... 

Indo-Danget'c Pb-in West 


Hi-^ar 
L^h u-d 
R"haab 
Diii-'nn. 

(bur aan 
PA lA' 

Dc’hi 
Karn t' 

ir 

dll 

L'ullTa’'a 
Ml <r Krfii 
F' ro''L;’ui'e 
Flit id . ot 

PliuFid: St Acs 

Lo.’ (TO 
An rl -ar 
Gujranw aia 


f;r 




Ki mala van 


Natl in 

Sind a and Simla Slate 
Kaio^ra 

Ma uit and Siikct . . 
Cliambd 


Sub-Him;ila\an 

Ambaia 

Knlsia 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurda^pur 

Sialkot 

t luirat 

Jhclum 

Rawalpindi 

Hazara 

North-West Dry Area 


Montgomery 

Shahpur 

Mianwali 

Chenab Colony ... 
jhang ... 

Mu. tan ... 

Baha'walpnr 
Muzaffargarh 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Peshawar 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 

Kchat 

Kurram 

Bannu 

Dera Ismail Khan 


70 ',6bg 
; 0;().4S.S 

bjo..i .53 

4 ')/'bS 


2*8 

3 

3 'i 

2*3 

1 s 

2 5 

35 1 

34 7 

34 5 

3 - 
37 8 

34 ' ’ 


64-9 

OS '3 

"5 5 

6rS 

6)2 2 
('S'2 

! 

‘ 3 ^ 7 ;- '0 

' 3 f 


1 34 -^ 

0 V 0 


i 


4-6 

: 32-3 


0-7 

' - 5 1 


I 7 

- 20-.J 


7 ‘)-i 

1 20-' n 


47 

: 31 8 


t 8*2 

I I. 07 


5 ’b 

1 0 " 


72*2 

3 ^ -4; 


4’2 

i 3 ^ A 


60 7 

1/ 1 1 


a 6 

! 31-9 


t)S'i 

4 b"o-; 


6 

35 7 


'43 

; Co.! >30 


3 4 

1 3 “ / 


'■ 7-,3 

:4:S5 


2 6 

; 39 i 


0.>0 

OiG) 


2 * 

j 38 2 


00 s 

I'L'O: 

j 

2*3 

> 34 ' 


< 2 

: 3 '^ i't 

! 

4’6 

, 3 ' 


OS' 

j nu'.ij 

i 

r 



' 6 X 



3 ^^ 

} 


b 4’3 

iV ^74 


re 

! 8- <• 


0 i'l 

7 '' -5 


2‘.j. 

3 1 ^ 


69 7 

2 0 17 


'0 

ef • (, 


: V 4 

3X710 


3 ’ 

3! 5 


' S 2 



3 I 

4 3 


59 7 

1 34 . 0^8 


4'5 

4 [ 0 


o 3'4 

' 4 T 5 ' S 

I '4 


' 40 0 

'v; 


7 'j 8 


*5 

5.. 8 


a 0*2 

i 3 ' 3 'i 


•5 

1 5*^ b 


47*2 

1 td’VA 


2 * 

4 -’ f 


576 

! .- 3^8 

1 

J ’5 

5 ' 7 


47 3 

I I,2oS 

1 

r 

5 ') 7 


40-3 

1208.726 1 

3 


35 9 

04 I 


^ 3 -t-bt 3 


4-2 

37 I 


02*9 

1 2, So') , 


4*2 

35 4 


64*6 

00 

in 

cn 


3 '5 

4 ^' 5 


57*5 

35 - 49 ^ 


3S 

35 6 


64-4 

3 'AUi 


3'4 

3 t >4 


6() 6 

i 7-595 


2 3 

34*0 


<^^5 I 

8.2 ,3 


r 4 

254 


746 

26,260 


2 S 

34 * 


66* 

1 5S 


^■5 

4S6 


5^*4 

165,158 

2 0 

34 

60 


23-551 


5*1 

30-2 


69*8 

17 . 6<)3 


3*4 

27 * 


73 * 

I 2,827 


31 

294 


70*6 

12,910 


16 

50- 1 


4 n *9 

10,447 


2*8 

25 


75 * 

12,102 


17 

31*6 


684 

2 4-S 


3*5 

39 I i 


6o‘9 

^332 


•6 

37 * 


63* 

6,091 


15 

32* 


68- 

22,881 


2*9 

37 7 


62-3 

173 


2*1 

99*4 1 


•6 

5,260 


2’4 

28 3 1 


717 

7 ’6 


1*3 

404 


59’6 

3.977 


17 

36-4 


63-6 

7,860 


3*1 

34*8 1 


65‘a 
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Distribution of the Professional Population, 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table W.— ‘Distribution of the Professional Population hy Natural Divisions, Districts ^ 

and States. 


Natural Divisions^ Districts and States. 


Population 
supported by 
Professions. 


Total for both Provinces of Order XX ... 

Total British Territory (i) including North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. 

„ „ (ii) excluding North-West Frontier Prov- 

ince. 

Total North-West Frontier Province 
Tofal Native States 


Total Punjab 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

Hissar 

Loharu 

Rohtak 

Dujina 

Gurgaon 

Pataiidi 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Jullundur 

Ktipurihalm 

Ludhiana 

Afaler Kotla 

Ferozepore 

Faridkot 

Pnulkian States 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gu^ranwala 


C Patiala 
< Nahha 
ijind .. 


Himalayan 


Nahan 

S’mla and Simla States 
Kangra 

FSandi and Sukei 
Chamba 


Sub-Hima!ayan 

Ambala 

Kalsia 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 

t helum 
Rawalpindi 
Hazara 

North-West Dry Area 


Montgomery 

Shahpur 

Mianwali ... 

Chenab Colony ... 

Jhang 

Multan ... 

Bahaivalpur ,,, ... 

Muzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... 

Peshawar 

Malakand, Dir, Swat and Chitral 
Kohat ,,, 

Kurram 
Bannu 

Dera Ismail Khan ••• 


it* 


Percentage of 
Professional 
Population to 
U istrict 
Population. 


P£RCENT.\GE ON PROFES- 
SIONAL Population op 


Actual 

workers. 


Dependents. 


572,295 

. f 

2-1 

37 7 

62-3 

485,86^ 

22 

37*1 

629 

45 o >«53 

2*2 

37 

63* 

38,811 

r8 

382 

6x8 

83.431 

r8 

41*2 

588 

533.464 

2*2 

1376 

62*4 

277.665 

2‘3 

37'6 

62*4 

6,984 

•9 

40*2 

59'8 

229 

1*5 

271 

72*9 

8,913 

1*4 

40-7 

59*3 

647 

2*7 

39'4 

60*6 

>4,556 

2 

35*7 

643 

701 

3*2 

387 

61-3 

22,915 

3*3 

40*6 

59*4 

15,862 

18 

40' 2 

59*8 

26,929 

2*9 

329 

67*1 

4,890 

v6 

33*7 

66-3 

19,834 

2*9 

37*5 

62 "s 

L 559 

2 

34 

66 

11,097 

12 

37’2 

62*8 

1,563 

1*3 

38'6 

61*4 

42,094 

2*6 

42*8 

57*2 

10,563 

3-5 

35 3 

647 

2,709 

I 

34 5 

655 

31,240 

27 

38 2 

618 

30,468 

3 

363 

637 

23,912 

3*2 

324 

67*6 

21,118 

1*2 

44 9 

55*1 

i,T 97 

•9 

494 

506 


1*3 

47*2 

52*8 

10,034 

1*3 

42*1 

57*9 

3 > 49 i 

1*5 

413 

587 

1,013 

•8 

677 

32*3 

166,050 

2*5 

37*6 

62*4 

22,623 

2-8 

41*5 

58-5 

1,421 

2’X 

39*8 

60'3 

22,454 i 

2*3 

40 8 

593 

3«>65i 

3*3 

41*4 

586 

38,956 

34 

33*1 

669 

9-375 

|■2 

36*4 

636 

1 1,622 

2 

313 

687 

18,005 

1-9 

37*7 

62-3 

10,943 

2 

35*7 

643 

107,462 

17 

364 

63-6 

9,376 

2 

325 

67*5 

10,81 1 

2‘I 

323 

677 

5,834 

1*4 

34 

66 

6,778 

*9 

429 

57 X 

7.^48 

1*9 

319 

68*1 

17,465 

3-5 

34 

66 

7,569 

X 

43*4 

56*6 

6,783 

17 

36 

64 

7.730 

1*6 

36*1 

63*9 

14,548 

1*8 

39 3 

607 

81 

I 

852 

14*8 

3,7-4 

17 

38-1 

6i‘9 

363 

•7 

41 

59‘ 

3.643 

X 6 

41*8 

583 

5-479 

22 

369 

63*1 
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XI 


Occupations by classes. 


[ Punjab 1901. 


Subsidiary Table VII . — Occupations by classes, orders and selected sub-orders, igoi and i8gi. 


Population . 

SUPPORTED IN 





Percentage of 

Class, order and selected sub-orders. 



variation 




+ or—. 


^gol, 

1S9I. 


Class A. Government 

564.720 

603,305 

- 6-4 

L— Administration 

392,789 

457.054 

— I4'i 

II — Defence 

161,880 

128,039 

•f 26-4 

I IL— Service of Foreign and Native States 

10,051 

18,212 

•“ 45 ' 

Class B. Pasture and Agriculture 

15.581,115 

14,689,061 

+ 6-1 

IV. — Provision and care of animals 

301,069 

324,410 

— 7*2 

V, — Agriculture 

15,280,046 

14-364,651 

+ 6*4 

Siih’order 10. Land holders and ienanU 

14.775.983 

13-336,226 

+ 10-3 

,, „ //. Agricultural labourers 

472,083 

993.594 

““ 52*5 

Class C. Personal Services ... 

1.847,129 

1-597.893 

+ 15-6 

VI. — Personal, Household and Sanitarv Services 




Sub-order 14. Personal and domestic services,.. 

1,072,083 

1.070,785 

+ ’ *i 

,, „ i6‘ Sanitation 

766,419 

524.840 

+ 46*0 

Class D. Preparation and supply of mate.ial substances 

5.198,463 

5,458,794 

- 4-3 

VII. — Food, Drink and Stimulants 

1,190,706 

1,258,521 

— 5*4 

Sub-order 17* Provision of animal food 

1 18,494 

112,235 

ri 5*5 

,, ,, 18. Provision of vegetable food 

998,154 

598,060 

+ 66*8 

„ „ ig. Provision of drink i condiments and stimu- 

74.058 

548,200 

- 86-5 

lanis. 




VIIL — Light, firing and forage 

107,301 

251,816 

— 57*3 

IX. — Buildings ... 

181,833 

159.978 

+ 136 

X.— Vehicles and vessels 

6.457 

10,407 

— 37*9 

XI. — Supplementary Requirements 

226,098 

56,590 

+ 299-5 

Sub-order Tools and machinery 

157.247 

4,00 1 

+3.830-1 

XII. — Textile, Fabrics and Dress 

1. 539.0 1 3 

1,818,226 

— 15*4 

Sub-order Wool and Fur . . 

39.391 

36,326 

H- 8*4 

„ „ sg. Silk 

24,117 

26,632 

— 95 

„ ,, 40, Cotton ... 

1.249,615 

1,529,070 

— 18-3 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones 

401,801 

407,271 

_ 1*3 

Sub-order 4^, Gold, silver and precious sioyies 

183,698 

191,409 

— 4*1 

„ „ 44. Brass, Copper, and Bell metal 

27.769 

20,365 

+ 36*3 

,, „ 46. Iron and steel 

184,959 

189,447 

— 2-4 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stoneware 

298.797 

277.342 

+ 77 

Sub-order 48. Earthen and stoneware 

297.456 

275.751 

+ 78 

XV.~Wood, Cane and Leaves, etc. 

409,889 

474,018 

— ir6 

Sub-order 4g. Wood and bamboos... 

300,050 

366,865 I 

— 18-3 

„ „ 50. Canework, Matting, Leaves, etc. 

109,839 

107,153 ' 

+ 2*5 

XVI. — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc. 

29,409 

52,475 

— 44 * 

XVII. — Leather, etc. 

807,159 

692,150 

+ 166 

Sub-order Leather, Horn and Bones ... | 

807,159 

692,150 

+ i6-6 

1 

Class E. Commerce, Transport, Storage 

1,218,1 16 

826,463 

+ 47*3 

XVI 1 1.~ Commerce ... 

760,664 

412.688 

+ H '3 

Sub-order Money and Securities 

182,380 

193.548 

— 5*3 

»> n 55 * General Merchandise 

65.330 

66,352 

— 1*5 

,, ,, 56. Dealing — unspecified 

458,525 

90,817 

+ 404*8 

M 57- Middle en, Brokers and Agents 

54.429 

62,971 

— 13-6 

XIX. — Transport and Storag^ 

457.452 

413.775 

+ 10*5 

Sub-order 58, Railway ... 

75.734 

33.584 

+ 125*5 

„ „ 60. Water 

48,018 

29,091 

+ 65- 

Class F. Professions 

593.028 

801,740 

— 26’ I 

XX,— Learned and Artistic Professions ... 

572.295 

787,568 

— 27*4 

XXL- Sport 

20,733 

14,172 

+ 46*2 

Class G. Unskilled Labour not Agricultural 

955.974 

477,581 

+ 100*1 

XXII. — Earthwork and General Labour ... 

900,439 

458,279 

+ 96*5 

XX 11 L< — Indefinite and Disreputable occupations 

55.535 

19,302 

+ 1877 

Class H. Means of subsistence independent of occupation 

884,066 

675,290 

+ 30*9 

XXlV.-“Independent 


>1 




Census Report ] 


Female Occupations. 


Chapter 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Occupation of Females by orders. 


Number OF Actual workers. 


Females. 


Percentage of 
female to 
males. 


I. 

II. 

III- 

IV.- 

V- 

VI.- 

VII.- 

VIIL" 

IX. - 

X. - 
XI.- 
XIL- 

xni.- 

XIV.- 
XV.- 
XVI.- 
XVII.- 
XVllI.- 
XIX.- 
XX.- 
XXT, 
XXII.. 
XXIII- 
XXIV ■ 


, — Administration ... 

— Defence 

—Service of Native and Foreign States 
— Provision and care of animals 
— Agriculture 

— Personal, liousehold and sanitary services 

— Food, drink and stimulants 

— Liglit, firing and forage 

—Buildings 

— Vehicles and Wssels 

—Supplementary requirements ... 

—Textile fabrics and dress 
—Metals and precious stones 
—Glass, earthen and stone ware 
— Wood, canes and leaves, etc.... 

—Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 

—Leather 
— Commerce 
— 1 ransport and storage 
— Learned and artistic professions 
— Bport 

— Farth-work and general labour 

Indehnitc and disreputable occupations .. 
—Independent 


92,697 

141,147 

-L977'53i 

621,244 

345,102 

40,203 

67,638 

2,234 

76,425 

482,314 
1 32.694 
95,o8S 

10,120 

260,701 

256,275 

164,716 

188,074 

7,804 

326,878 

13,838 

358-356 

8,940,519 


6,106 

36 

264 

5,02s 

495,794 

196,673 

145,497 

9,485 

3,919 

30 

4,361 

160,264 

3,987 

6,595 

iOj8 lO 

825 

34,986 

10,457 

3>8s6 

27,489 

654 

83,059 

I 1,004 

87,973 

>,309,182 



Subsidiary Table \%.'^Stibs{diary occupations combined with selected principal pursuits (Bt'itish Territory) . 
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Subsidiary Occupations, 


[ Punjab 1901.] 
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Subsidiary occupation. 

i 

m 

1 

Village servants 

Military servants 

Herdsmen 

Land-owners 

Jagirdars 

Tenants 

Field labourers 

Menials 

Money-lenders 

Priests 

Earthwork and general labour . . . 
Mendicancy ... * 

Pensioners 

Government officials 

Traders 

Artizans 

Total returned ... 


383 



APPENDIX. 

The Cost of the Census. 

On tlie present occasion two accounts of Census Expenditure were kept, one 
showing the actual cost of the Census, i.e., the adminnirnthe account, the other 
showing the anv unts debi.ed to tlie Census allotment, t e,, a financial account. 

According to the lonner account the Census has actually cost Rs. 2,39,209 
for both Provinces, or Rs. 10 annas 10 pies 5 for each 1,000 or ‘17 of an anna 
(say a sixth of a penny), per head of the population enumerated. 

As compared with iSgi . — Comparison with the Census account of 1891 can 
only be effected on the basis of the financial account. For this the Accountant 
General’s Office is responsible, but the system of account being complicated precise 
accuracy is not attainable. Moreover there was in that office a disposition to 
regard the Census as a branch of the Civil Veterinary Department and as depen- 
dent on the Agri-Horticultural Gardens of Lahore, views which may have caused 
a little confusion. However according to the financial account the Census of 
1901 cost Rs, 1,89,128 as against Rs. 2,03,645 in 1891, 

This is not a satisfactory result. With the slip system of abstraction the 
cost should have been less, but there were certain causes which prevented the 
reduction hoped for. In the first place it was found necessary to rent expensive 
(and wholly unsuitable) buildings at Lahore for the abstraction office, although 
we could have decentralized the work with perfect safety. Further we had to 
import our abstractors and pay them travelling allowances — a heavy item. Apart 
from these details, however, the abstraction was cheap. But when we came to 
the compilation we met with difficulties. No sooner were the tables compiled, 
(and some had actually gone to press), when we received orders to compile data 
for the North-W est Frontier Province. This necessitated our re-tabulating the 
data for 33 villages of Dera Ghazi Khan transferred to other Districts, and then 
re-compiling the District totals. This having been done the Provincial totals 
had to be divided into three and the tables re-copied. 

Had these difficulties been anticipated we should have arranged for a speci- 
ally selected staff to carry on the work. As it was for the abstraction work 
very few officials had been called in from Districts, and as soon as it was finished 
those few were allowed to return. This mistaken act of benevolence to District 
Officers left us with few experienced hands to cope with the new complications 
which arose, and greatly delayed the work. 

The changes of area involved in the Chenab Colony were fairly simple, 
as the District boundaries of Jhang, etc., remained practically unaltered. But 
the changes, consequent on the formation of the new Frontier Province, led to 
inextricable confusion. From a census point of view the transfer of a slice of 
territory containing a few villages matters little, as the change may be disre- 
garded, but the transfer of a Tahsil is anathema maranatha, for the factor is too 
large to be ignored. Thus the formation of the new district of Mianwali, to 
which we endeavoured to give complete census data, involved the expenditure 
of much time and trouble in the compilation of the returns. 

Again there were certain special items of expenditure. We censused the 
Malakand garrisons, Kurram and the Shiranni country, which were not enumer- 
ated in 1891. In the Chenab Colony Rs. 1,346 had to be spent in paying 
enumerators as the Revenue staff was hopelessly inadequate and the Canal 
Department was unable to render us any assistance. Over Rs. 1,000 were 
also spent on providing for the storage of census records which should save 
some trouble and expense at the next enumeration. 

Lastly, it looks quite easy to condense statistics, but it is not so. Conden- 
sation requires specially trained men and should not be attempted with an 
amateur staff. With these points I hope to deal further in the administration 
report on the census. 
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INDEX 

(TO REPORT AND TABLES). 

The population shown against the principal tribes and castes is the total mmber in both Provinces. 


A. 

Abbottabad To»»n. po^ : in 

1891, 1901, Vol. 11, Table IV, 
p. viii. 

Abbottabad T<)wn, pop : by reli- 
gions in 1881, 1891, 1931, Vo!, 
U,T«bleV p vi 
Ab-ul-Muali Shah, Chishti, Vol. 

1 , Chap. UI. p. 152. 

Abdul Aziz Khel, ‘li e of Orakzai, 
Vol. I, Chip III, p I4Q. 
Abdnl-Farsh W Sayad, an- 
cestor of the Bar^ Sa’adat, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p 151. 

Abdul Qadir jilani, Vol. I, Chap, 
in, p. 153. 

Ablulla, ancestor of Rawalpindi 
Khattars, Vol. I, Chap, hi, p. 
152. 

Abdulla Jahanian, Bukhari S ^yad, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p 154 - 
Abdulla Rabbani Sayad, Vol. I, 
Chap. I I, p. 155 * 

Ab^usatar, Sheikh, Vol. I, Chap, | 

III, P *.S 7 ‘ 

Abhaya-deva, a J dn leader, Vol I, 
Chap, III, p. 138 

Abstraction, process cf, Vcl. I, In- 
tioiuction, p. 5. 

Abstractors, Cr.eck on the pnyrr.ent 
«f, Vol. I. Intro'iuction, p 7. 
Achaiia Brahmans, Vol. 1 , Chap. 

VIII. p 3 * 5 .. 

Achariapathiarj Brahmans, V'ol. 

I , Chap. VIII, p. 315, 

Acharj Brahmans, Vol. I, Chao. 
VIII. p. 317. 

Acharj Brahmans, une’eanness cf, 
Vol. I. Chap. VIII p. 338. 
Acharya, Dhamya, Vol, I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 309. 

Accompanists, Vol. II, T-*b!e XV, 
p. xlviii. 

Accauntan*^s (Bank), Vol. 11 , 
Table XV, p, xxwiii 
Accountants, in vdlage servl "e 
(when not agriciliurist), Vul 

II. Tab e NV, p. iv 
Accountants (Conime'C'al), V'cl. 

II , Table XV, p. x'^xvin 
Acroba's, Vol. II. I'.ible XV, p 1 . 
Actors, and their acc nijOiniss, 

Vo. II. Table XV, p xlvi.i 
Actual workers, p reentage of, in 
each c'a>s of occupation, V’^o', I, 
Chap IX, p 366. 

Actual wo kers ar d de jende-.ts, 
pTo.)Ortion3 of, Vol. I, Chap. 
IX/p. 365 

Actuari*is (Commercial), Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xl. 

Adinatha, a jiaa, Vol. I, Chap. 

III, p. 140. 

Admal Gakkhars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH, p. 32 >- 

Administrations (Lncil), hea Is of 
and their f. mi ies, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. 

Administrative E >tab^ishments 
(Military), Vol. II, labiC XV, 
P ii* 

Adminis’rative official' (Educ.a- 
tion), Vol. I f, Table XV, p. xbv. 
Administrative sta '7 (En.;! -eering 
and Survey), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xlvi 

Administrative Staff, Mcdi'',al 
(when not returned und’r geneml 
head), Vo'. H, Tnble XV, p. xivi. 
Ad T.ini>t ative Sta^ (Xav^l, , Vol. 

II, T.:.b e XV, p ii. 

Advocates, Vol. U, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Aerated'water factories, ovviie'*?, 
managers and superior statf, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xiv. 


Aerat#»d-wnter'f.ict( 5 *‘ie';, workmen 
and othrr subordinates, Voi. 11 , 
3 ’nble XV, p. xiv, 

Afsfnini'.tnn, immigration from, 
Vol I , C h p. If, p. 77 
Af i is, origin of, Vol. I, Chap III, 
p. 149. 

Afzil Khe’s, or Ti-ih Stun, 
Shias in Tirah, V'ol. I, Chap. 
Ill, n 149 . 

Aga Khan, H H., Fun] ib Khojas 
CO not obey, V''al. I, Chap. Ill 
P- 1.50. 

Aga Khan, H H , the follcwers of, 
Vul. I, Lhap 1 1 f, p 14 
Ag'ri, Salt and work^^rs, 

Fop: 3 , 444 , Vcl. II, Table XIII, 
p. ii. 

Agarwil Banias, one-^ot rule 
among, Vol 1 , Chap. V Ii I. p 3 1 2 
Agarwa 1 (included .n ^ani..), Mer- 
chants an i Bankers, V ol. II 
Table XIII, pp. lii and xxix. 

Ag irwal-Vishnoi Banias, Vol. I, 
Chap VIII, p. 32S. 

Agarwil Banias, V'ol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pn. 327, 32S 
Agarwal Bania->, sects of, Vol I, 
Chip. Ill, p. 137. 

Agarwil Jams, V'^ol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p 32S, note. 

Ages, cm-es which lead to mis- 
statement of, Vol. I, Chap. IV, 

p. i8q. 

Age, Distribution of 7 o,ooo of 
each sex, Sub-Table II, Vol. I, 
Chap. IV, p 227. 

Age, t/is nbution of 10,000 cf 
ra:h sex by religion, Sub-Tab!e 
III-A., Vt>I. Ij Chap. IV, p 229 
Age, entry ot, on the nigh •' f 
final census, Vol. I, Chap. IV, 
p. 1^9 

Age, p-efercncc exlnbited fur re- 
tu-i> g ro'-t.un years of, Vol, 

I I, Chap I o 19?. 

' AgC'teriuds d stribution of 10,000 
' nf the papal ition in B’*aish 
1 Territory, ‘^clecved ts, 

' over, Sub- Fable l\\ Val I, 
j Ch.ip IV. p 234. 

! Ag'-peri 1 ( 1 , Dei'h-r.aVs fo- earli, 

! p'.'r nolle, c'd o.'^ch s v ii^hig at 

each .-.g'', "^ub-T.‘iFm V. A.. Wl. 
I, Vhnp. IV. p. 130, 

Apc*peri 'd-, drbtiiaut'on of 
J o o'o of the popul ’tion in B. i- 
t’sb T(^rnt( /\ , by r<>!i ;on 5 , over, 

>ub-T.bL- IV, Val. I, Chap 

IV. p. 233. 

Age-perio Is, (Vst^ibut'on uf 
I ■'.o o <jf the popu! ulon in Pii 
ti-'h Fenitory, cc tain 11 h> 
thy tracts over Sub-Table IV, 
t Vol I, Chap. I\V p 235. 
,Age-retu p, una''yas‘tMi, o: 10 noo 
ut each snx (Kohtak Sub-T.FoIe 
I'^., Vul. I, Chap IV p 224 
Ag' -return, a ljUTtC'l uf iojr,0'i 
of e-»ch sex, Sub-TalTe 1 - 13 ., 
V ><1 I, Cli'p IW p. 223 
Age, s)st('in of rcruitbng c'-m- 
parntl w'th the system adu >t’d 
in th'* pro mratc-n r.f the vital 
stTtiv.Mcal returns, Vol. I, Chap, 
IV. p is.p. 

A.gis, comparison of, w’th vital 
st\t;sticd data, Vol. I, i^hup. 
IV. p 19 1 . 

I Ages, como'trisan v/ith the rgu-'Cs 
1 of ib8i, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 

IQ2. 

Ages, distribution cf unr«:turned, 
Vol. I, Chip. IV, p 1S9. 

Ages, iliNtribution of, in certain 
Di-tricts and tracts, Vol. I, 
Chap. IV, p. 194. 


i 

Ages, d’stnbution of, in Clcirs, j 
Vo!. I, Lhap. IV, p. 195* I 

Ages, d'strlbution of, bv reiigions, [ 
'V 1 I, Chnp IV, p. 193 ^ j 

Ajenuips fl 'Cag, and rb^Ir f.ami- I 
l;e-, Vul II, Table XV, p. ii. | 
Agenf-s (Ca-tlng), Vol. II, T.ible | 
XV, p x!iv. i 

Agent-> tC '’oimercial), Vol, II, | 
Table XV p xh I 

/“'gents tinsurance), Vol II, T,ible i 

XV, L> xl. 1 

Agents (Law), Vol. II, Table XV, j 
p xlvi I 

Ag-^nt- (Railway), Vol. II, Table ! 
XV, p x! 

A_’Mits, (^hip). Vol. II, Table 
XV, p xlii 

Agent' and m-inagers cf Innded j 
estates fnot planters), Vol. II, [ 

Table XV, n x. 1 

Agphak Biahmans, Vol. I, Chap. [ 
\TI 1 , p. 312. ^ . 

Ag^ra ur ful l of janeo^ Vol. I, ! 

Chap. VIII, p 338. j 

Ai’nwala Khatris, Vol. Chap. 

VIII, p. 305. _ 1 
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190 !, Vol, 1 1, Table IV, P‘ *H. 
Bahawalpuri, number of pe-.<^ons 
returned as ^pe ikiog, Voi. I, 
Chap. VI, p 2a2, 

Bahl Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. VlII, 
pp- 303. 3^S, tiote. 

Bahri Brahmans, Vol, I, Chap. 
VIII. p- .342 

Bahri Khatrii, Vol. 1, Chap. Vill, 

P*342- ^ ^ . 

Bahti, Agriculture, PoDUlat»On 
3,501, Vol- H, Table Xlll, p. iiC 
Bahufupta, Mimes. Pt.puUtion 
2,799, Vol. n, Table XUI, p- ui. 

Baid Banias, Vo!, I, Chap. VHI, 
P- 327* 

^,BaiIilfs (Agricultural and Forest 
Service), Vol- II, Table XV, 

p. X. 

Bairagis. devotees of Vishnu, 
Vol. I, Chap. HI, p. 130. 

Baicagls, subdivisions of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII. p. 3'’4' 

Baisakh, see months. 

Baistola, a Jam sect., Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill, pp. 138' *40. 

Bajanis, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. ici. 
Bajrotha Rajputs, VjI. 1, Chap. 
VIII, p.3*8. 

Bakaria Rajputs, Vol, I, Chap. 

Via, p. 318. 

Bakers, Vol. II, Table XI. p. x, 
Bakloh Cantoniuent, Population 

in iSSi, 1891, 1905, Vol. II, 
Table iV, p. yi. 


Bakich Cantonment, Fopulntian 
by religion in i88t, 1891, 190I, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 

Baksh Singh, Gur j, Vo . I, Chap. 

III. P* 135- 

Bala, semi-sicred Khatri sec* 
tJon, Vol. I, Chap. Ih, p. 163. 

Bal Jats, feud with Dhillon. Vol. 

I. Chap. VUr, p. 333* 

Balah Bhatias, Vol. I. Chap. VIII, 
p. 30S. 

B.ila Ha-^na, an Uadasi dhuna^ 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. i'?4. 

Balak Rupi, Vol. 1, Chap, III, 

p. 1 66. 

BaUnvvai Town, Fopulation in 
18S1, iSgi, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p vii- 

Balanwaii Town, Population by 
religi m in 1881, 1891, 1901, 

V<il. II, Table V, p. iv. 

Balatkara- ana, a Jain order, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 139 
Baldeo, followers of, Vol. I, Chap. 
HI, p. 130. 

Balial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
Via, p. 318. 

Bali Muhial Brahmans, VoU I, 
Chao» VUi, P. 3*1. 

Ballabgarh Town, Population 
in 18S1, 18^1, 1901, Vol. U, 
Table IV, p vi. 

Ballabgarh Town, Population 
by religion in 18S1, 1891, 190*, 
Vo!. U. Table V. p. it. 

Baloch, Vol. I, Chap. Vlll. p. 
322. 

Baloch, Graziers and Camel bree- 
ders, Population 4tS*>7^9> 
Voi, in, Tabic XUI, pp. vi 
and xXiX, 

Balcc.ii, number of person's te- 
iiuned as soeaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI. p. 2S0, 

B.'lolii Rnj'auts, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUL F.3'^- 

Hnl.iJa E.i'outs, Vol. I, Ch^p. 
\MI [ , p. 3:8. 

B. drill I Lob inns, Vol. I, Chap. 
V) IL p. 339. 

Bamboos, d^alers in, V^cl, II, 
Table X vL p. xxx.v. 

Bamifigi Mohammad Cans J lani, 
S.iyad, Vol. I, Chau. UI, p. 

Ba no mast-ms .and pKvers /'not 
Mi. i. ary;, Voi- II, Table XV, p. 

xlv i. 

B.at (111 Bmhm.ans, Vo!. I, Chrp. 
VUi p 313. 

Banga Town, Popn^atinn in 
iSSi, iSui, 1901, Vol. il, Table 
IV", p. vi 

Bang.i To'.vn, Population by 
-ellgion in i.SS:, 1891, JQol, 
V 1. ll, Table V, p. iv. 

Bang..ii, Populal'On i, 616, Vol. U, 
Xni, pp. iii and xx:x. 
B.angasb, origin of, V.jl. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 149. 

Banga^h, Sh aism among, Vol. I, 
Cn.aa III, p 148. 

Bafjgles (other tnan rl ass), m-kers 
of, Vol. r, Table XV, p. xxii. 
Bangles (other than cl iss). sellers 
of, Vo’ II, Table XV, p. xxii. 
Bangles iglj''-^), rrakers of, V'ol. 

U. T.ib.e Xv, p. xxii. 

Bangle-i (gh-s), selL^rs of, Vol. 

li, le XV, p. xxii. 

Bdncolar Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap 
VUl. p. 31S. 

Banii, jam sects of, Vol. I, Chap. 
III. pp, 137 -8. 

Bani.i C ’s:e org''n’zalion among, 
\"ol 1, Cnap. Vni, p 327 
Banias, Caste o-ga nidation of, 
Voi. 1, Clap. VTIi, p. 302 
B.ani s, magic p^>wers among, 
V I I, Chap. Ill, p. 163. 

Banias, m.ap showng number of, 
per I, coo of total popuIariOi*, 
VoL I, Chap. VLT, facing p. 
318. 

Bam ‘5, onp-g rule among, Vo! 

I, Ch? p. V ill, p, 332. 

Ban] a {Vanjuri und Bn nja ri) , 
C.irriers by pack .animals, 
Po miation 1 1,574, Voh II, 
Tablj XlU, pp. iii and xxix. 


Bankers, Vof. II, Table XV, p. 

XXXVMI. 

Ban o:h Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
ViII p. 318. 

Bannu Di.-itrict, Area of, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. ii. 

Bannu District, Birth-place of 
Popul.atior, Vol. II, Table XI, 
pp. xvi, x.xxii. 

B.mnu District, Christ’ansby race 
and sect, Vol. II, Table XVII, 
p. is. 

Bannu District, Education, Vol. 

11, Table ViII, p. Ii. 

Bannu Di-strict, Europeans, 
Americans, and Eurasians, Vol. 

II, Table XVIL, p ii. 

Bannu District, Houses, Vol. II, 
Table 1, p. ii, 

Batinu District, immigration from 
countries beyond the Nort West 
Frontier Province, Vol. I, Chap, 
il, p. 77. 

Bannu District, Infirmities, Vol. 

H, Table XII, p- v. 

Bannu District, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, p. xiv. 

Bannu District, Occupations, Vol, 

II, Table XV, pp. Ivi-cxcix, 

Bannu District, Population by 

sexes, urban and rural, Vol. U. 
Table I, p. ii. 

Bannu District, Population by 
religion, Voi. II, Taole VT, p ii. 
Banr.u District, Population, in- 
crease of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p 70 
Bannu District, Sexes, by n iiFion, 
Vol. II, Table VU, pp. Ivi, Ivii, 
Iix. 

Bannu District, Towns classified 
by population, V’^ol. II, T,.bie 
in. p. il. 

Fa: ru District. Towns with 
population by rebgun, Vol IL, 1 
Tal>le V, p. vl I 

Bannu ’>isf is-t, V.iriation in pop- 
u’ltion, Vol. If, T'-bio II, D. iii 
Bannu Dis-rict, V'lhices class fud I 
bv population, Vol. II, Table | 

III, p. il. I 

Barru Town (and rantonrrrnt), j 

p pu .ation hv iclia-ion in 18S1, j 
i8gi, 19JI, Vol. H, Tab e V, p ^ 
vi. ' 

Bannu Town {and cantonment), | 
ponn'ation in 1*^81 1801, fpoi, ] 
Vol. n, Table IV, p. v;i ; 

Ban-)iar Raj[)uis, Vol. 11, Chap. ■ 
VlU, p. 318. I 

affix, Vol. I, Chap- VIII, p. 1 
342. j 

Bansal Banias, Vol, I, Chap. VIII, ! 

p. 327 ^ : 

Bansuuj Brahmans, V jI. I, Chap. 

VHL'p. :i3. ^ ^ , 

Banur Town. Pcpul.ifion in 1 
iS8r, I&91, lyo', Vol. !I, Table 

IV, p. V. ; 

Banur Town, Population by ^ 

re igion in l88i, itSoi, 190], 
VJ. II, Table V, p- iv.' 

Banyan, S .ahjd of Bar, Vol. L 
Chap. HI, p 157. 

Bai'hn I Banias, Vol- I, L ban. 
VIII, p. 327 

Rapti>ts, Vol. I, Chap III, p. 158, 
Bar And, Shias, vassal section of, 
Tirah Stun, Vo! L Chap. HI. 

P- M9- 

Baraghnr, barazat’, meaning cf, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII. p. 342 
Bnr.ash^r Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH. p. ao . ^ 

Barairiiar Khatris, Vol. 1. Chap. 

VTIL pp, aop, 343, 34-1. note 
Ba?uh, Vol. I, Cii.iu. VUL p 342. 
Barah, Loo : 4S.2, Vol. II, Table 
XIIL p iv. 

Barah Rnjnuts, Chkat and makan^ 
VL)I. I Chap. VIII, p. 323. 

Barar, Basket m.ikers and Bam- 
boo mak-^is, Pop. 3.{ 97, Vul. 
II, Tnhie Kill, pp iv and xxix. 
Bararu, sacred sec non of Khatris, 
Vol. J, Chap. Ill, p. 163 
Bara (.Sa'adat), Sliiaism among, 
Vol I Chap 111, p. 151. 

Bara Saini Banias, Vol. I, Chao. 
VllU p. 328. 

Banswal Rajouts, Vol, I, Chap. 
VIII, p.318. 


Barauda Town, Population in 
1881, i8gi, ipor, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. V. 

Barauda Town, Population by 
r ligion in 1881, 1891, l9ol, 
VoJ. II. 1 able V, p. ii. 

Barazati Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 3‘-»3' 

Barbers, Vol. II, Table XV^ p. 
xii. 

B.irge owners, Vol. 11, Table XV, 

P. xhi. 

Barge men, Vol. 11, Table XV, 

p xii. 

Bari, Labourers and makers of 
leaf-plates, Pop: 51, Vol* li, 
T^ble XIII, p. iv. 

Eari, meaning of, VoL I, Chap* 
VIII, p. 342. 

Bari Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 3^S- 

Bari Bbatias, Vol. 1, Chap. VIII, 
p 308 

Bari Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VHI, pp. 312, 31 5. 

Bari Bunjahi Khatris, VoL 1, 
Chao. VUI, p- 304. 

Ban Khatris, Vcl. I, Chap. VIII, 
pp. 303, 344, note, 

Bari Nai5, Voi. I,Chap. VIII, p. 
310, 

Bari Bunars, Vol. I, Chap. Vllf, 

p 309. 

Barmauri or Gadi, number of 
persons returned as speaking, 
Vol. I, ( hap VI. p. 286. 
Barnawat Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap* 
ViiL r* 339- 

Baroch, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

32-i. 

I3a r.t Gujars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P 3^5 

Barr.a \ nrial Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap VilL r>. 31 I, 

Lob.inas, VuL L Chao. 
VIl!,p 3^9 

B..1 vv.il.’., U isroi'utnble, Pop: 68, 
794, V 1. )I, T.ible XIII, pp. if 

and XX X 

B ibhak N g, Vol. I, Chap. VIII,p. 

327 

B.shi-t Br.ahrrans, Vcl. 1, Chap. 

1 1 1 {>316 

Ba-i IL^un, i't)pul.ati''n in 1S81, 
.'891, lu;!, Vcl. II, Table IV, 

p lii .1 fid V*' 

Ba .i 'r .iwri, ropul.ation by religion 
in it<St j8ii, iQ)i. Vol. II, 
T;ib e V, p. ii. 

Basin': Kli.t is, V^ol. I, Chap. 

V I L P 3'>\ 

Basket s .and 'tellers, Vol, 

II L-' H XV, p. XX xvi. 

Ba’.ii.a Town, Lopulatiun in l88l, 
i8ui, 19 -1, Vol. H, Table IV, 

p. ill 

Batala Town. IVpul.ation by re- 
ligion III i84i, 18 I, 1901, VoL 
U,T..b.rV, p iv. 

B.a^a;a 'i‘own, Population cf, Vol 
I I. Chap. L P- 

. Batehru Brahmnns, Vo!. I, Chap. 
VIII pp. 3»4f 3 = 5* 

Ba'era, stone cutt ms, Pop : 5®* 
Vol II, Tal le XHI, p. iv. 

! Bath hous'’, owners ard managers, 
VoLll, TabeXV, p. X. 

' Bat Knat is, magic powers among, 

; Vol. i, Chap. Ill, p. *62, 

1 Bariohar R"'j:)uts, Vol. 1, Chap. 

; VUL p. 318. 

, Batni Suna s, Vol. I, Chap. Vill, 

! P- 3^9' 

' Batru Sunars, Vol. I, Chap, VIII, 

' P- 3* 9- 

Batta Sunars, VoL I Chap. VIII, 
P- 3‘'9' 

; Batton Sunars. Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P 309- 

, Batw.il, Hill Chawkidar, Pop : 

I 22,303, Vcl II, Table XIU, 
i pp. iv and xxix 
Baurias, intermarriage with Jats 
of, Vol. L Chap. Vill. p. 340. 

; Bawal Town, Population in 1S81, 
1891, 1901, Vo! II, Table IV. 

p. V. 

Bawal Town, Population by re* 
ligion in 18S1, 1891, 190J, Vol, 
II, Table V, p. iv. 
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Bawan^ Vol. I, Cliap. VIII, p. 
342. 

Baxoan kurtd, Vol. 1 , Chap. VIII, 
p. 3 M* 

Bawanz Jis, magic power<5 among, 
Vol. I, Chop III, p. 162. j 

Baw^tria, Pop: 2~)3Si, Vol. II, ! 

Taal*‘ Xill p IV. 1 

Bazaz Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. ViH, ! 
p 30S. 

Bazigar, Ju7gle^^ and Ac'f^hnts, j 
Pup. 24,S65. Vo. U, Tabl.XIII, ; 
pp, iv, and xx x. ’ 

Bazi’.i^s, difTetence of stitus , 
a nong, Vol. I, Chop. VIII, ! 

P- 33 '>- j 

Bea-l •i.ak‘»rs and sellers, Vol. II, 1 
Table XV. p- xx;i. ] 

Bed I caste, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. j 

I ^^ 3 - I 

Bedhirch Br.ihrnan’, Vol. I, Chip, i 

VIII. P. 3 KS. : 

Bedi, V d I, Chip. VIII, p. 31 I 
Bed! Khat.-i-s Vol. I, Chap. VIII, I 
p. 30&. I 

Bedis, marriage within the got \ 
airons, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, pp. j 
306. P 3 V I 

Bedi-«, reverence for, only among | 
Jr'ahij Ihari bikhs, V ..-1 I, Chap, j 

in, p. 165. I 

Beki.ish, S da tribe of Cappodoc’a ! 
ntekninied Kizzilbasn, Vol. I, i 
Chap. Ill, p. 148. ! 

Beldar, harthwo kers and Store | 

quarri-rs. Pop; .^,732, Vul. 11 , i 
Taolj XIII, p. IV. 1 

Bddars, inc ctse of, Vol. I, Chap. . 

VIII, p. 'f-;!. I 

Beda Lobanis, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, j 
p. 330, note. ! 

Bel'-metal. s-^ders of, Vol. II, ; 

Table XV, p. XXX. ; 

Bell-metai, worken in, Vol. II, i 

T.ibl^XV, p XXX. I 

Beri Khatris Vol, I, Chap. VIII, j 

p. 305, note. 

Beri Town, Population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, fable IV, 
p. iv. 

Beri Town, Population by religion 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table V, p. li. 

Betel groweis, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. Viii. 

Betel-leaf sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. x^v. 

Betrothal among Khatrli, acre of, 
Vol. I, Chai. VIII, p 306. 
Betrothal, customs connected 
with, Vo . I, - Inp I\', i> 217, 
Bh.bra, lain sec s of, Vol I, ‘ 
C hap. HI, pp- I ^7-8 
Bhida'wnhi, numb-r of p-'-s ns 
returned as so akinp-, V i. I, 
Chao. VI, p 280. 

Bhidau^ Town, Popubadcn In ' 
1881, iSoi, 1901, V^ul. II, r.xbie . 
IV, p iv' 

Bhndiur Town, Prp'i’ation by 
n m 18^1. 19 jI, 

V'ob II, Tab!< V, p IV. 

Bhadra' aha. a D-i^auir ira pontliT, ' 
V'd I, Ch p HI i]i 
n^ndwai Hajputs, Vj! I, Chip. ■ 
VIII, p. 313 . 

Bliaemt ilahr.ians. Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p 342.’ 

Bhag.nitl, f u\\t cf Kr’shna, Vol. ; 

I, Chap III, p 131. 

Bh.agat Fiirigw.ars ft.un hition 
or, V’ I I CI110 III p 13', 

Bhagftt I'anthis, Vui. I, Lhap. Ill, 

P 

Bhaent-7;ar‘lils, «ect of the, Vol. 

I, Chap III, p 134. and ad Jen- 1 
cum, 

Bha^^da Qasais. V -1. I. Chap. ; 
VIII, p, 330 

Bl'.iet-'un Lobanr^, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII. p. 339, ncie I 

h.ira tenure, Voh I, Chao. 

VIII p. 324 

Bhai'-av.a, Bhdron or Earth -god, I 
Vol I Chap. UI p 133 I 

Bhai 1 ‘heru, legend cf, Vo!. I, | 
Chap. Ill, p 1^3 I 

Bhai Pheru, o- Sangat Sahib, i 
Vol. I, C ap. Ill, n. 13a. 

Bhakkar Qasais, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 330. 


Bhalabhar Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIU, p. 318. 

Bh ilikhna Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Bh Jer.i, T -- d-"‘r3, shonkf^eners, 
P»P 13383 V-jf. II, Table XIII, 

pp ivandXX'X 

B'.:Jia Xh.uiis, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 30b 

Blinlwii Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap 

vni, p. 318 

Bfi^mb B, ah nans, Vo!. I, Ch"p. j 
VIII. p. 312. 

Br.n'.'it B'.Cnmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, !>. 31-^ 

Bhand, Pop* i,^4', V()l. j 

II, T.»b'e 'III, pp '.V and xxix. 
bh njrai Rai^fUts, Voi. I, Chap, 

VIU, p :,I8. 

Eh'Og, marriage of, Vcl. I. 

Chip III, p. I ' 8. 

Bhmg, u e of, in ivoiship of 
Zind-i-Maliana, Vol. I, C rap | 

III, p 1 19- j 

Bh. ng prep\rers, Vol. II. Table ; 

XV’^ p. X!V. ■ 

Bhang r^Ulers, Vol. II. Table XV, 
p xiv. 

Bharijra, Pamb^o workpr=:, Pop : 

2,621, Vol. II, T-ible XIII, p. V. 
Ehinjra^, four sot lule among, 
Vo). I, Clip VIII. p 332 
Bha"%val Bralimaui, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p 316. 

Bliarai, vilU^e menirls and drum 
b -aters, P p: 63,772, Vo. I II, 
Table XIII, pp. V and xxix. 
Bharais, diffe ence of status 
a ' ong, Voi. I, Chip. VUII, p. 
33'’* 

Bharbuunja-, difference cf status 
among, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
33^- 

Bharbhunja, Grain Parchers, Pop: 
8,554, Vol 11, Table XIII, pp. 

V and xxix. 

Bhardwaj gotra Raj outs, Vol. 

VIII, p. 318. 

Bhat dwaii Brahmans, Vol, I. 

Chap VIII, p 312. 

Bharochi Knatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 3’^5- 

Bharwana Syals, Vol. 1, Chap. 
VUI, p. 322. 

Bhasin Knatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p 344. 

Bhnt, G *pe.do dsts, Pop ; 3^,331, 
Voi II, Table XIII, pp, v and 
xxix. 

Bhnt Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 3:7. 

Bh ii lirahtnars, jansn \vo*-n by, 
\’o!. I, Chap. VIII, o 333. 

Bhit Bra'^m ns, nn 1 anness cf, 
Vbd I, bhnp. \ in, p. 338. [ 

Bh'ifri fr.irier ,, Pop . 2 5 Gi J Vol. | 
II, Tahlo XIII, pp V and x:<ir. : 
B T I’i tra, Brik rs ! o ) * i8,52 j, Vo!. < 
II Tide XIII, pp.\^ nnd XMX. i 
Bhntii;, Caste O' on it i ?n of, 

V" J I Chap. VIII, pp. 302. 303, ; 

3 3 3 Q 9 . ‘ : 

BtMtins, Btnhmans of, Vul. I, j 
V. h-p. \ Id, p 3:7. I 

Char. PS map showing number 1 
of tf'trl p'lpu’n'! n, per 
VjI 1, C lap. VIU, f cing p, 3 gS j 
Bh.ui\s, pro (or.un 'i the S'jxes | 
niTum ^ child. en, Vol. I, Ch'.p. ' 

IV, p. 21 .. _ j 

Bhntiv'is, (haMa) Mahajins, Yol. 

I, Ch-p VIU, p. I 

BhiT.i, P’Oip.rs ard ' 

lop 1, 7.^9. Vol U, Taule XIU j 

pp V and XX' X ' 

Eh.itU Sun 'r>. Vol. I, Chap, VUI, j 
pp 3 0 326. ! 

omtn ah r? Sansi Jat, ViJ, I, I 
Chap. VIU p. 34r. | 

Bn.itii. dyf.*rs. konsrniths an I car- ; 
pente-s, Vol. I, Ch.ap. VIU, p. , 

. r. ! 

Bhatti Raj'^uts, Dirbnr at Kapur- j 
th*>'\ Vol I Chnp, VlU, p 323. 1 

Bhati women n jt marr’eJ dv ‘ 
Vl!. I, Chap. Ill, p. ! 
156 

Bliatti; cf Gujranwili, ‘' hiaism 
:«mOPg, Vol, I, Cha 1 III, p 150. 
Bh^turi Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 312. 


Bhaun Town, Popu’a^ion in 1^81, 
i 89», 1901, Vol. U, Table IV, 

p V. 

Bhaiin Town. Popn'ation by re- 
ligion in iS8f, iSjfi, I9OI, \^oI. 
U Table \,p.v. 

Bb^bval Rajiuts, Vol. I, Chao. 
VIU. o 3,8, 

Blie a T >wr; Ponulition in iS^i, 
18 », 1901, VoK II, Table IV, 
, P hi. 

Bh-ta Town, Popuhit’on by re* 
lig on in 1S81, 1S91, 1901, V^I. 

II, Tib’e V, p VI. 

Bheti'ia drahm.;n3, Vol. I, Chap 
VUI, p, 313. 

Bail, Ihirt’ngnntl R(*hberv, Pop: 

61, V, I li, Table XUf, p. v. 
Bli'rr.- han .\± Rajouis^ V’’oI. I, 
Cha VUI, 0.3.8 
Bh' vw.il Mu'ini iU:ihfnans, Vol. 

I Chip. VUI, p. 3 I 
Bhsiiti Muiiammtdm, can 
Hini'us take water Irom, Vol. 
I, t hap. VUI p 317. 

PhiGinni, rn.iiJic pow.ms among, 
Vol. I, Ch .p III, p. 162 
Bh wa.ii Town^ pop dition of, 
V’ cl i, b h ^p. I, p 16. 

Bl.iwani Town, Pojulatinn in 
I 81, i 3 ,i, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. lii. 

Bhiuani Town, Pcpulation by 
r Ii'.:ion in 1881, i8^r, 190/, 

'V’’ol I [ Tao’.e V, p. ii. 

Bh’Tg BrahmanSj Voh I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 311. 

oja potra Brahrans, Vol. I, 
Chap. V in, p. 313. 

Bhoj ur d'own, Population in 
ih8i, 1*^91, 1901, Vol. U, Table 
IV. p. vii. 

Bhojpur Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, iSai, 1901, 
Voh II, Table V, p. ii. 

Bhi jki, rUndu Priests Pod ; I 071, 
Vol XIII, p. V. 

Bhol Surars, Voh I, Chap. VTII, 
p - 3 0- 

Bhola Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P' 3 9 

Bhora Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 317. 

Bhular Jats, Voh I, Caap. VIII, p. 
326. 

Bhnnl.i Lobams, Voh I, Chap. 

VUI p ;39, note. 

BMiidhara a J .in teacher, Vol, I, 
Ch ip. Ill, p. igo. 

Bhutwan Brahmans, Vol. 1 , Chap. 
VIU, p.31-. 

Bins Brahmins, Voh I, Chrp. 

\TiI, pp. 3 ‘ 3 - 317- 

B.bl'Ogrephy, Vo!. I, Chap. VI, 
p. 27'^. 

Bihiinda, sacrifice, Vol. I, Cha^. 

III, o. 163. 

Bij Khritns, Vo!. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 305, i ote. 

Bikan'^ri, number of per^o^'s, 
retuire^ as speaking, Voh I, 
b l a VI. p. 285. 

Biloch; v.>! I, Ch 'p. VUI, p. ^22. 

BiluCh, pri/pu'tion rf the sc'es 
among children, Vol. I, Ch.ip. 

IV, p. 210. 

DJ cb, subdivisions with ma-'c 
I owcr.s. \'o . I Chap lU, p, 161. 
Biloch, Ca^'e i rgani?: it'mi 
among, V’ol. I, Chap. VUI p. 
30 i. 

Bi.oches, map show'ng number oh 
p r I nf to^.a! po u'atior, 

Vol. I, Ch.ip, VUI. facing p.cge 
322 

Biiochotin, i" m'gration f;om, 
Vo! h Clnp, 11, p 77 . 

Bill collect )rs (B.anki, Voh II. 

Table XV, p. xx.x.ii. 

Bind-aban Bihari, a name of Gimi 
Kath, \ (jI h Cuip UI, p. 3 i 8 . 
Bip or rip- D.'ahmans Vol. I, 
Cha-. VUI. p. 315. 
B;ra-catche's, Voi. U, Table XV, 
p. xlvi. 

B.rths, avenge number of, per 
diem and average rates in each 
month c.ilcuinte on the figures 
fo* fhe decade iPQt — 1900, 
Sub-Table C,. Voh I, Chao. IJ, 
p. 83. 


Births, Diagram illustraUng the 
annual, in the decade 1891 — 
o, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, opposite 
p. 48. 

Birth-rate, ffoures for, since 1880, 
Vo\ I, Chap II, p 44. 

Birth- aies, in certain Trovinces 
cf India for the 10 yeais ending 
1900, Sub-Table A., Vol, I, 
Chap. 1 1 , p. 

Sirs, worship of, Voh I, Chap. Ill, 
P iJ9- 

Bisi Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P 328 . 

Bis I Bhabras, Voh I, Chap, VIII, 
p. 328. 

BKiti, Pedle-'S, Pop : 529, Vol. II, 
Table XUl, p. vi. 

Biscuit factories, owners, managers 
and sup riot staff, Voh II, Table 
XV, p X. 

Biscuit factories, operatives and 
o’ her subordu ates, Vol. I, Table 

XVb p. X. 

Bishi ai, Agriculture. Pop: 17,114, 
Voh ll, Ta' ie XlV, p. vi. 

Bis ni, or Agarwal, Voh 1 , Chap, 
in, p 138^ 

BIshno swami Bairagis, Vol. I, 
Ch.p. VUI, p. 334. 

Bi:>hnms, two, and four-go^ rule, 
am mg, Voh I, Chap HI, p. 333. 

Black .ind White Shia factions 
in Kashgar, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
D. 151. 

Black and White Shia factions, in 
Afghanistan, Voh I, Chap. Ill, 
P^i 52 . 

B ack and White Shia factions, in 
Rawalpindi, Voh I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 152. 

Blankets, persons occupied with, 
Voh U, Table XV, p. xxvi- 

Bllndness, causes of, V''oh I, Chap. 

yii, p. 295. 

Blindness percentage of decrease, 
Voh I, Chap. VII, p. 295. 

Blood revenge, Vol. I, Chap. VUI, 
p. 300. 

Boat builders, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. XX. 

Boat painters, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p XX. 

Boat men, Vol. II, Table, XV, p. 
< Ji. 

Boat owners, Vol II, Table XV, 
p xiii, 

Bodias, sacred chn, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 166 

Bo lla, f ru St Pop • 3 184, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. vi. 

Bohra, shopkeeper. Pop; 4.226, 
Vo! II, Tat>le XIII. p, vh 

Boh'-a Khatris, Voh I, Chap. 
VIII, pp 303. 305. note. 

Bohra Khojas, V^I. I, Chap, 
VUI, p. 3J0. 

Boll os, tii'^al shrines of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, o. I 57. 

Bo’hru Hrahmans, janeo worn by, 
V )hI,Lhap. VIII, p 33S. 

B k!*ins, od SvaJs of the Turis, 
VU. I, Chcp.'lII. p. 148. 

B mibay, imriiigraion from, Vol. 
I. Chap II, p. 76. 

Bone milK,owneis, manasrers, and 
superior staff. Voh II, Table 
XV, p. xl. 

Bone mil s. operatives and other 
.‘^ub-'rdi nates, Vol. 11 , Table 
XV, p. xl. 

Bon“s, sellers of. Vol. II, Table 
XV. p. xl. 

Book binders, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xviih 

Book makers, Voh II, Table XV, 
p. xlv.ii. 

Bortk ^eiie»’s, agents '*nd publishers, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxii. 

Boot makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxviih 

Borax refiners. Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxiv. 

Borax sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxviii 

Rot, hop 425, Vol. II, Table XIII, 
pp vt and xxix. 

Botan Sunars, Voh 1 , Chap. 
VIU, p. 3^Q. 

Botrinists, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xivi. 
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V Brahman Bazigars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 330. 

Brahman with muhials, Priests, 
Pop. 1,138,023, Vol. 11, Table 
XIIl, p. vi and xxix. 

Brahmans, as Jains, Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill, p. 138. 

Brahmans, Caste organization 
among, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, pp, 
302, 310. 

Brahmans, difference of status 
among Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
329. 

Brahmans, employment of, Vol. 1, 
Chap. Ill, p. 1 18, 

Brahmans of GoHana, Shiaism 
among, Vol I, Chap. Ill, p 151. 

Brahmans of Kangra, Vol. 1 Chap. 
VIII, p.3«4. 

Brahmans of Low Castes, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p 316. 

Brahmans, Pushkarn, followers of 
the Gokalia Gosains, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p 117. 

Brahmans, six duties of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 315. 

Brahmans, some Punjab Khojas 
are converted, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. ISO. 

Brahmans, take food and water 
from Nais, when. Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 337- 

Brahmans, t^ffO'goi rule among, 
V'ol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 332. 

Brahmans, unclean, Voi. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 33a 

Bra’d (gold and silver) makers, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxx. 

Braj Bhasha, number of persons 
returned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 285. 

Brass foundries, owners, managers 
and superior staff, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxx. 

Brass foundries, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Brass, sellers of, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Brass workers in, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Breweries, owners, managers and 
superior staff, Vol. 11, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 

i' i Breweries, workmen and other 
subordinates, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 

Brick and tile factories, owners, 
managers and superior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xviii. 

Brick and tile factories, opera- 
tives and other subordi- 
nates, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xviii. 

Brick and tile makers, Vol. If, 
Table XV, p, xviii. 

Brick and tile sellers, Vol, II 
Table XV, p. xviii. 

Bride price, among Lobanas, Vol. 
I, Chap. VIII, p. 339. 

Brij Mohanji, meta! images of, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 117, 

Bristles, sellers of, Vol. IL Table 
XV, p. xxxviii. 

British Territory, Increase of po- 
pulation in, at each successive 
enumeration since, 1854, Vol. 

I, Chap II. p. 48 

British Territory, (both Provinces) 
proportion of the sexes in, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p, 200. 

Brokers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxxviii. 

Broom makers, and sellers, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. :Axiv. 

Brush factories, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxviii. 

Bucket (leather) makers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxviii. 

Buddhism, figures for population, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 141. 

Buddhists and Jains, map showing 
the percentage of, on total popu- 
lation, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, facing 

p. 137- 

Budha, Baba, disciple of Nanak, 
Vo!. I chap. Ill, p. 135. 

Budha Shah, Cbishti poet, Vol. 
I, Chap. Ill, p, 156. 


Builders, Vol, II, Table XV, p. 
xviii. 

Building contractors, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p, xviii. 

Buffalo keepers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. X. 

Buffoons, Vol. 11, Table XV, p. 1. 
Bugtis. Biloch, Vol. I, Chap. HI, 

p. i6i. 

Bujherwal Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Bukhari Sayads of Uch, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 154. 

Bullock (pack) owners and drivers, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlii. 

Bund Town, population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table iV, 
p. vi. 

Bund Town. Population by reli- 
gion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
U, Tab e V, p, iv. 

Bunjahi Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 308. 

Bunjahi Bhatias Vol, I, Chap. 
Vni, p 301. 

Bunjahi Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

Vill, pp. 310, 317. 

Bunjahi Khatris. Vol, I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 303, 304, 342. 

Bunjahi Khatris, marriage among, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 344, 
note. 

Bunjahi, meaning of, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 342. 

Bunjahi Nais, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

p. 310. 

Bunjahi, Par Sunars, Vol, I, 
Chap. VIII. p. 309. 

Bunjahi Sunars, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII, p 309. 

Bura Khel, magic powers among, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 162. 

Buria Town, Population in r88i, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Buria Town, Population by reli- 
gion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol, II, 
Table V, p. ii. 

Burial service, Vol, II, Table XV, 
p. xlii. 

Burning-ground service, Vol, II, 
Table XV, p xiiv. 

Burugotra Bhatti Banias, Vol I, 
Chap, VIII, p. 327. 

Butana Town. Pop ; in i83i, 1891 
1901, Vol II, Table IV, p, iv. 
Butana I own. Pop. by religion 
in i88r, 1S91, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table, V p. ii. 

Butchers, Vol. Il, Table XV, p x , 
Butter sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. X. 
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Cage makers and sellers, Vol. II 
Table XV, p xxiv. 

Campbellpur Town, Pop ; in 1881 
1891, i9ni, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vii. 

Campbellpur Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. vi. 

Camel (pack) owners, drivers, Vol. 
II, Table XV, p. xlii. 

Camel breeders, dealers and atten- 
dants Vol. II, Table XV, p. vi. 

Camphor collectors, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p xxxvi. 

Camphor sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xx5tvi. 

Canal labourers, Vol, II, Table 

XV, p. I. 

Canal service, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xlii. 

Candle makers and sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p xiv. 

Cap makers and sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p xxx. 

Cardamom sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 

Carpet weavers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxvi. 

Carpenters, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxxiv. 

Carpentry works, owners, mana- 
gers, and superior staff, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxiv. 


Carpentry works, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxiv. 

Carpenters and blacksmith, per- 
centage of increase in the num- 
ber of, Vol. I, Chap, IX, p. 362. 
Carpenters among higher castes, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 34*. 
Carriage makers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Carriage sellers, Vol. II, Table, 

XV, p. xviii. 

Carriage painters, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Cart owners and drivers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xlii. 

Cart makers, Voh II, Table XV, 
p. xviii. 

Cart sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xviii. 

Carvers (wood and ebony), Vol, 

II, Table XV, p. xxii. 

Carvers (ivory), ^ ol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxii. 

Cashiers (Bank), Vol, II, Table 

XV, p. xxxviii. 

Caste variation of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 341- 
Caste classification of, Vol, I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 337. 

Caste, definition of, Yol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 301, 

Caste, organization of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, pp 30L 302. 

Caste, migration by, Vol. I, Chap. 
II, p. 77. 

Caste, terminology of Khatris, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 341- 
Catechists, Vol. II, Table XV, p. I 

xlii. 

Cattle bre'^’ders and dealers, Vol, 

II, Table XV, p. vi. 

Cement works, Operatives & other 
subordinates, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Census, cost of the, Vol. I, Intro- 
duction, p. 8. 

Census (1901), methods of the, 

I, Introduction, p, 4. 

Census, the possibilities of the 
next, Vol. I, Introduction p. 7. 
Chabak Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 308. 

Chachra Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 308. 

Chadda Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIlLp 344. 

Chaddrars, marriage with Syals, 
Vol. I, (Zhap. VIII, p, 322. 
Chadha Khatris, Vol. i, Chap. 
VIII, p. 304. 

Chahar ghar Khatris, Vol. 1, 
Chap, VIII, p.343- 
Chaharia Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 318. 

Chahil lats, do not marry Rand- 
hawas, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
334- 

Chakmannis, of Shia Origin, Vol 
I, Chap. Ill, p. 149. 

Chakvval Town, population in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. V. 

Cbakwal Town, population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, 1901. 
VcMI, Table V, p. vi. 

Challhar Bhatias, VoL I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 308. 

Chamar, Leather workers, popula- 
tion 12,13.019, V(d. II, Table 
Xill, pp. vi and xxix. 

Chamars, prie its of, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 166. 

Chamars, iom^got rale imong, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 332. 
Chamars, Brahmans of, Vol, I, 
i Chap. VIII, p. 316. 
j Chamars, Banias descended from, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 327. 
Chamars, difference of status 
a-nong, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

. 33:»* 

Chamarwa Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII. p.316. 

Chamba St^te, Ages, by religion, 
Vol. IL Table VII, p. xxx. 
Chamba State, Area of, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. iii. 

Chamba State, Birth-place of 
population, Vol. II, Table XI, 
pp. xi, xxvii. 


Chamba State, Castes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. Ixxxvi. 

Chamba State, Christians by raca 
and sect, Vol. II, lable X vll, 
p. vi. 

Chimba State, Civil condition by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VII, 
p. xxx. 

Chamba State Education, Vol. II, 
Table VIII, p. xxxv. 

Chamba State, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
Table XVIII, p. ii. 

Chamba State Houses, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. iii. 

Chamba State, Immigration from 
Kashmir, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 76, 

Chamba State, Infirmities, Vol. II’ 
Table XII, p, iv. 

Chamba State, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, pp. iv-xi. 

Chamba State, Occupations, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. Ivi-cxcix. 
Chamba State, population by 

sexes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. iii. 

Chamba State, population by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VI, 
p. ii. 

Chamba State, population, in- 
crease of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 
60. 

Chamba State sexes, by religion, 
Vol. 11, Table VII, p.xxx. 
Chamba Siate Towns, classified 
by population, Vol. II, Tabie 

III, p- iii. 

Chamba State, Towns with popu- 
lation by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Chamba State, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. Ixxxvi. 

Chamba State, Variation in popu- 
lation, Vol. II. Table II, p. iv, 
Chamba State Villages classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table 
III p. iii. 

Chamba Town (and cantonment), 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Chamba Town (and cantonment), 
population in 1881, 1891, 190I. 
Vol II, Table IV, p. v. 

Chamba Town, increase of popula- 
tion in, Vol- I, Chap. I, p. 19. 

Chambial Clan Rajputs, Vol. 1 , 

I Chap. VIII, p 318. 

Chambiali, number of persons 
returned as speaking, Vol. 1, 
Chap. VI. p. 2S6. 

Chambolia Rajput:, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIILp. 318. 

Chamkannis, members of white 
faction, Vol. 1, Chap. HI, p. 

152. 

Cbamkannis of Shia origin, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 1 49. 

Chanal, Hill Menials, Population, 

II. 744, Vol. 11, Table XIII, p. 
vii. 

Chanan Pir or Chantar Pir, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 154. 

Chand Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.318. 

Chandel Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 318. 

Chandia Biloch, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 323 note. 

Cbandi&k Khatris, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIII, p. 304 

Chandia Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 318. 

Chandpul Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
V III, p- 3c9* _ 

Chandpuria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.318. 

Chandr-bansi Khatris, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 304. 

Chandr-bansi Rajputs, Vol. I, 
Chap VTII, p. 313. 

Chandra, a Jain pontiff, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill p. 139. 
Chandra-Kapata-Gachha, a Jain 
order, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 139. 

Chang, Agriculture, Population 
6/.06, Vol. II, Table XIII, p. 
vii. 

Changar, Mat makers, population 
29,4^0, Vol. II, Table XUl, 
pp. vii and xxix. 
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Changra Rajputs, Vol. 1, Chap* 
Via, p.3i«. , 

Chanjol Rajputs, VoK h Chap, 

Via, p.3'8- ^ ^ , 

Chanor Chamars, Brahmans ot, 
Vol. I, Chap. Vni. p. 316. 
Chappal Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VlU, p. 315. 

Charas. in worship of Shiva, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p* 127. 

Charcoal sellers, Vol. H, Table 


XV* p. xviii. 

Charghar Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 

•vm,p. 308- . , 

Charghar, Char zati, meaning or, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p.342^ 

Charghar Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, pp. 3031 30s note, 344 
note. 

Charjat Gurungs. Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII.p. 344 note. 

Charndas, followers of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 130. 

Charndasis, anthropolatry among, 
Vol. 1, Chap III, p. 165. ^ 

Charsada Town, Population in 
1881, 1S91, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. vii. 

Charsada Town, Population by 
religion in iSSi, 189 C 19^1- 
Vol. n, Table V, p vi. 

Charzati Brahmans, Vol I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 3ii note. 

Chathwan Brahmans, Vol. 1, 
Chap. VIII, p. 315- 

Chauhan, ironsmiths and car- 
penters, Vol. I, Chap, VllI, p 


Chauhan Mahtons, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIU, p. 340- 

Chauhan Kajputs, marriage of 
Tunwars with, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 333. 

Chauhan Rajputs, ntakans of, 
Vol. I, Chap. Vni, p. 323- 

Chauhan Rajputs, Lobanas des- 
cended from, Vol. I, Chap VIII, 
p. 340. 

Chaupahra, Vol, I, Chap. Ill, p. 
157. 

Chawal Shahis, sect of, Vol. I, 
Chap. III. p. 135* 

Cheese makers and sellers, Vol. 
II. Table XV, p. x. 

Chela Sials, Vol. I, Chap. VIU, 
p. 329. 

Chemical factories, owners, 
managers and supeiior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxxiv. 

Chemical factories, operatives 
and other subordinates, Vol. 
II, Table XV. p. xxxiv. 

Chemists, Vol. 11, Table XV, p. 
xxxiv. 

Chemists and druggists decrease 
in the number of, Vol. I, Chap. 
IX p. 363- ^ . 

Chenab Colony District, Ages, 
by religion, Vol. 11, Table VlI, 
p. xxxii, xl, li- 

Chenab Colony District, Area of, 
Vol II, Table I p- ii. 

Chenab Colony District, Birth- 
place of population, Vol. II, 
Table XI p. xiii, xxix. 

Chenab Colony District, Castes, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. c.ciii, 

Chenab Colony District, Chris- 
tians by race and sect, Vol. II, 
Table XVII, p. vii. 

Chenab Colony District, Civil 
condit'on by religion, Vol. il, 
Table VII, pp. xxxii.xl.li. 

Chenab Colony District, Educa- 
tion, YoU II, Table VUI, p. 
xlii. 

Chenab Colony District. Euro- 
peans, Americans, and Euras- 
ians, Vol. Hi Table X\ III, p. ii. 

Chenab Colony District, Houses, 
Vol. II. Table I, p. li- 

Chenab Colony District, Immi- 
gration from Rajputana, Vol. 

I. Chap. T I. p. 75- 

Chenab Colony District, Infir- 
mities. Vol. II. Table XII. p. v. 

Chenab Colony Districts, Lang- 
uages, Vol. II, Table X, p. iv-,xi. 

Chenab Colony District, Occupa- 
tions, VoL H, Table X4 , p. 
Ivi-cxcix. 


Chenab Colony District, Popula- 
tion by sexes, urban and rural, 

Vol. II, Table I,p. u. 

Chenab Colony District, Popula- 
tion by religion, Vol. II, Table 
VI, p. ii. 

Chenab Colony District, Popula- 
tion of, Vol. I, Chap, II, p. 67. 
Chenab Colony District, Sexes 
by religion, Vol. 11, Table VII, 
pp. xxxii,xMi. 

Chenab Colony District, Towns 
classified by population, Vol. II, 
Table HI, p. ii. 

Chenab Colony District, Towns 
with population by religion, 
Vol. II. Table V, p. vi. 

Chenab Colony District, Tribes, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. c-c'ni. ^ 
Chenab Colony District, V aria- 
tion in population, Vol. II, 
Table 11, p. iii. 

Chenab Colony District, Villages 
classified by population, Vol. 

II, Table III, p. ii. 

Cherat Town, Population, in 1881, 
1891, 190*. Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. viii. 

Cherat Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, xgoi. 
Vol. II, Table V, p.vi, 

Chet, see Months. 

Chet-Rami sect, tenets of, Vol. I, 
Chap III, p. 117. 

Chinaware (other than bangles), 
makers, Vol» II, Table XV, p. 
xxxiv. 

China ware (other than bangles), 
sellers, Vol. II, Table X , p. 
xxxiv. 

i Chhachrauli, Town, Pop. in 18S1, 
1891, 1901, Vol. 11, Table IV, 

P- V- 

Chhachrauli, Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1S91, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V. p. ii. 

Chhangaur, Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIU, p. 317. 

Chkat, Vol. 1, Chap. VIII, p, 
323. 

Chhazang, Tibetans, Pop. 71, Vol. 

11, Table xiii, p. vi*. 

Chheghar, chhezati, meaning of, 
Vol I, Chap. VIII, p. 342. 
Chheghar Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 303, 305, 344, note, 
Chheghar Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIU, p. 343- 

Chheghar Xais, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 310. 

Chhezati Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, 0. 3iO- 

Chhezati Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 309 

Chhibar Muhial Brahmans, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 311. 

Chhimba {Bhausar), washermen 

and dyers, pop. 1,51,982, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, pp. vii and xxx. 
Chhimbas, Vol. 1, Chap. VIII, p 

313- 

Chhina Jats. related to jaura 
Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

309-, 

Chhoti sarn Banlas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 328. 

Chhukari Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

Chibb Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 321. 

Chibh Rajputs, Vol. I. Chap. 
VIU, p. 318. 

Chiefs (Native and Foreign States) 
Vol. II. Table XV, p. ii. | 

Chihot Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

yin. p 339 ! 

China war, number of persons [ 
returned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap.VU, p. 282. 

' Chinigar, ^ ugar makers, Pop. 

I 140, V’’ol Ii, Table XIII, p. vii* 
Chiniot Town, increase of popu- j 
* lation in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 2o. i 
I Chmiot Town, Pooulation in j 
j itSi, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
I IV, p. i il. 

Chjniot Town, Population by 
religion in 1S81, 1891, 190I, 

Vol. II, Tab^e V’', p. vi. 

Cbiragh Kash, Persian sect, Vol. 

I, C hap. Ill, p 150. 


Chirimar, Hunters, Pop. 466. Vol. 

II, Table XIII, p. viii. 

Chishtia sect, among Khojas, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, page 150. 

Chishtia sect, among Parachas, 
Vol. I, Chap, in, p. 151- 

Chishtias. distribution of, by Dis* 
tricts, Vol. I, Chap. HI. p. 152. 
Chishti revival, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 156. 

Chishti shrines, Bahawalpur, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 156. 

Chishti shrines, Patiala, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, p. 152. 

Chishti shrines, Gurgaon. Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 153- 
Chishtis, in the South Western 
Punjab, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 15^. 
Chitar. Biloch, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 161. 

Chopra Khatris, Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 

pP-303. 305- 343’ 344. note 

Chorbheria, Ra^hubansi Banias, 
Vol. I, Chap VUI, p. 327. 

Christ, worshippers of, Chet. 
Ramis, Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, p. 117. 

Christianity, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
158. 

Chugh Aroras, magic powers 
among. Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 162. 
Chuhra, Sweepers, Pop. 1. 1^6,469, 
Vcl. II, Table XIII, pp. vii and 
i xxx. 

I Chuhras, Brahmans of, Vol. I, 

! Chap. VIII, p. 316,. I 

; Chuhras, by religions, Vol. I, ^ 
! Chap. Ill, p. I13. I 

i Chuhras, Christian, Vol. I, Chap. 

in, p* 158- 

, Chuhras, four-^rn?, rule among, 

I Vol. I, Chap. VIII. P. 332 
Chuhras, proportion of the sexes 
among children, Vul. I, Chcp. 
IV, p. 210. 

Chuichat Banias, V’ch J, Chap. 

! VIU, p. 327. 

j Chun am burners, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Chunam sellers. Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xvii. 

Chzcii iavand^ Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 322. 

Chuni Brahmans, Voi. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 313. 

Chunian Town, decrease of popula- 
tion in; Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 19. 

Chunian Town, population in 
1881, 1S91, 1901, Voi. II. Table 
IV. p. iv. 

Chunian Town, peculation by re- 
ligious, iSgj, 1901, Vol. 

II, Table IV, p. iv. 

Churahi, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Ch?D VI, p. 2S6, 

Churnkiran ceremony, Vol. I, 
Chap. VUI, p. p'iQ. 

Church service, Vol. II, Table, 
XV, p xiii. 

Chus, Shahid of Bar, Vol, I, C hap. 
HI, p. 157. 

Circumcisors, V’^ol. II, Table XV, 
p. x'lii. 

Cirrus managers and owners, Vol. 

H. Table XV. p. 1. 

Cities, house-room in, V'’oI. I, Chap. 

I, p. 27. 

Cities, Increase or decrease of 
p-^pulation in S Table II, B, 
\"oI. I, Chap. I, p. 31. 

Cities, occupation in^ \'oi. I, Chap. 
IX. p. 367.^ 

Civil Condition, distribution of 
10, 000 cf each srx bv age etc., 
S. Table IX, Vol. I, Chao. IV, 
P- 253* 

Civil Condition, distribution by, 
and n.ain age-periods of lo.ooO 
of each sex, S. Table X, Vol. I, 
Chr p. IV, p, 253. 

Civil Condition, distribution by, 
a nd main age-p *[iods of 10,000 
of each sex at the list three 
Censuses, S. Tab’e XI^ Vol. I, 
Chap IV, p 25 1. 

Civil Con’it’orj, distribution by 
train age-periods of lc,Ooo of 
each, S. Table XU, Vol. I, 
Clap. IV, p. 255. 


Civil Condition, distribution by, ^ 
of 10.000 of each main age- 
psiiod for each sex, S. Table 

XIII, VoL I. Chap IV, p. 255. 

Civil Condition, proportion of the 
sexes by, for Religions and 
Natural Divisions. S. Table 

XIV, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 256. 

Civil Condition, distribution by, 
of 10.000 of each sex at each 
age-period for Natural Divisions, 
Districts and States, S. Table 

XV, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 257. 

Civil Service of the State (unspe- 
cified) Vol. II, Table XV, p. I! 
Clan, definition of, Vol. I, Chap. 
VHl, p- 300. 

Clans, sacred, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
166, 

Clerks (private) Vol. II, Table 
X V , p. xlvi. 

Clerks (shipping), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xhv. 

Clerk (shop-keepers’) Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxviii. 

Clerks (Agricultural and Forest 
Service), Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

X. 

Clerks (Articled) and (Lawyers), 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlvi. 

Clerks (Bank), Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxvui. 

Clerks (Civil Service of the State) 
and their families, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. ii. 

Clerks (connected with education), 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xiii. 

Clf'rks (in Survey Offices', Vol. Il, 
Table XV, p. xlvi. 

Clerks (Mercantile), Vol. H, Table 
XV, p. xxxviii. 

Clerks (emp'oyed by middlemen), 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxxviii. 

Clerical establishment in service 
of Lo.'al and Municipal bodies, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. ii. 

Clerical establishment in (Native 
and Foreign States), Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. li. 

Clock makers, V’o!. II, Table XV 
p. xxii. 

Clo:k sellers, Vol. !I, Table XV 
p. xxii. 

Cloth s, religious use of, Vol. I, 

I Chap. HI, pt3. 118-19. 

[ Clothing Agencies managers and 
I superior staff, Vol. H, Table 
XV. p. xxx. 

Clothing Agencies, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxx. 

Club manag'-rs, secretaries and 
stewards, Vo!. II, fable XV, 

P- . 

Coach buildings, factories, owners 
rranagers and superior staff, 
II, Table XV, p. xviii. 

Coach building factories, opera- 
tives and other subordinates, 
Vol II, Table XV, p. xviii. 

[ Coachmen, Vol. Ii, Table XV, p. 

X. 

Coal dealers, brokers and com- 
pany (managers), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p xviii. 

Cocoon gatherers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xx/i. 

Collieries, owners, managers and 
superio; staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 

Collieries, miners and others sub- 
j ordinates, Vol. II, Table XV, 

I p. Xiv. 

! Comb makers%nd sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxiv. 

Commercial population, distribu- 
tion of, S. Table V, Vol. L Chap. 
IX, p. 379. 

Commissanat farm establishments, 
\^ol. II, Table XV, p. vi. 
Compilation, process of, Vol. I, 
IntroJuclion p. 6. 

Comp'^unders, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xlvi. 

Condiment (general) dealers, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. xiv. 

Conjurors, Vol II, Table XV, p. L 
Constab.es t Civil Service of the 
State), Vol. II. Table XV, 
p.ii. 
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Contractors (otherwise unspeci- 
fied). Vol. 11, Table XV, p. 
xxxviii. 

Contractors for labour and emig- 
ration agents, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxviii. 

Convents, inmates of, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xlii. 

Cooks, Vol. II, Table XV, p. x. 

Copper, sellers of, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. XXX. 

Copper, workers, Vol. 11, Table 
XV, p. XXX. 

Copyist (public), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xlvi. 

Cotton calenderers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. XXX. 

Cotton carpet makers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton carpet sellers, Vol. H, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton cleaners, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton cleaning mills, owners, 
manasfers and superior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton cleaning mills, operatives 
and other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV’’, p. xxvi. 

Cotton dyers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Cotton fullers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Cotton ginners, Vol. 11, Table XV, 
p. xvi. 

Cotton ginning mills, owners, 
managers and superior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton ginning mills, operatives 
and other subordinates, Vol. 
II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton mills (other than spinning 
and weax/ing), owners, mana- 
gers and superior staff, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton mills (other than spinning 
and weaving) operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton pressers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton pressing mills, owners, 
managers and superior staff 
^ Vol. fl, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton pressing mills, operatives 
and other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton printers, Vol II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Cotton rug makers, Vol. II, Table 
XV p. xxvi. 

Cotton rug sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton sizers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Cotton spinners, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Cotton spinning mills, owners, 
managers and superior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p, xxvi. 

Cotton spinning mills, operatives 
and other su'iordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton stamp nrakers and sellers, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxli. 

Cotton thread sellers, Vol, II, 
Table XV, p. xxx. 

Cotton weavers (hand industry), 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Co'^ton weaving mills, owners, 

, managers and superior staff, 

^ Vol. 11, Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton weaving mills, operatives 
and other subordinaAes, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxvi. 

Cotton yarn beaters, V'ol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxx. 

Cotton yarn sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Cotton weavers, percentage of 
decrease in the number of, Vo!. 
I, Chap. IX, page 362. 

Cow dung sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Cow-keepers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. X. ^ 

Cow-poisoners, Vol. II, Table 
XV. p. I. 

Cricketers (professional), Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. I. 


Criminal classes, figures by caste. 
Vol. I, Chap IX, p. 371. 

Criminal Lunatics, number of, 
in the Punjab jails, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 293. 

Criminal Tribes, statement showr- 
ing the numbers of, as returned 
in the Census of 1891, Vol. I, 
Chap IX, p. 373. 

Cropped area, diagrams illustrat- 
ing the annual, in the decade 
1891—1900, Vol. I, Chap. II, 
opposite p. 48. 

Cultivation, Extension of, since 
1891, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 49. 

Cul tivation, the effect of impend- 
ing revisions of assessment on, 
Vol I, Chap. II, p. 49. 

Curiosity dealers, Vol. 11, Table 
XV, p. XXH. 

Curriers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxxv'ii. 

Cutch factories, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxiv. 


D. 

Dacoity, number of persons con- 
victed for, Vol. I, Chap. IX, p. 
372. 

Dadhwal, Clan Rajputs, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 31S. 

Dadri Town, Population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Dadri Town, Population by reli- 
gion. in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. iv. 

Dadu Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 327- 

Dagi (including Koli), Village 
Watchmen and menials, Pop. 

I. 54,739, Vol. II, Table XIII, p. 
viii. 

Dagla Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 318. 

Dagnawat Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339. 

Dagshai Town, Population in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. vii. 

Dagshai Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, igoi. 
Vol. II, Table V, p. ii. 

Dabgar, Leather ghee pot maker, 
Pop. 1,322, Vol. II, Table XIII, 
pp. viii and xxx. 

Dahir Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P- 309- 

Dahgra Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339 note. 

Dahra Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P/ 307- 

Daina Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P; 339- 

Dajal Town, Population In 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. ir. Table IV, 

p. V. 

Dajal Town, Population by reli- 
gion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol, 

II, Table V, p. vi. 

Dakant Brahmans V^ol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 316. 

Dakhana Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 307. 

Dakhhanda Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 303. 

Dakhna Sunars, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIII, p. 309. 

Dakotra Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 316. 

Dakotra Brahmans, janeo worn 
by. Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 338. 
Dalha Town, Population in 1881, 
1891. 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vii. 

Dalha Town, Population by re- 
ligion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. iv. 

, Dalhousie Town, Population in 
i 1S81, 1891, 1901, Vol. 11, Table 
IV, p vii. 

Dalhousie Town. Population by 
religion in 18S1, 1891, iGoi, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 

Dalpatia Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 


Dancers and their accompanists, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlvi. 

Dan-gotra Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 316. 

Dandi-makers and sellers, Vol. 
n, Table XV, p. xviii. 

Daoli, Goldwashers and iron 
smelters, Population 1,377 Vol. 
II, Table XVI I, pp. viii, and xxx. 

Darain, Boatmen, Fooulation 2,785, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. viii. 

Darbari Jats female infanticide 
among, Vol. I, Chap, VIII, p. 

331. 

Darbari makans of Tat, Vol, I, 
Chap, VI II, p. 325. 

Darners, Vol II, Table XV, p. 
xxx. 

Darr among Gujari Vol. I, Chap, 

I VIII, p. 326, 

Oarra Khel, section of Chnmkan- 
nis, Vol. I, Chap. III. p. 150. 

Darugar, Gunpowder workers, 
Pop. 915, Vol. II, Table, XIII, pp. 
viii, and xxx. 

Darveshes, as followers of the 
sons of Mahtum Azyam, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI p. 152. 

Darya Sahib, cult of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 1 18. 

Darzi Tailors, Pop. 42,572, Vol. 
II, Table XIII, pp. viii and 
xxx. 

Dasa Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p 
328. 

Dasa Bhabras, Vol, I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 328. 

Dasavatar, written by Sadr-ud-din, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p, 150. 

DaskaTown, Population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Daska Town, Population by 
religion in i88r, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 

Daska Town, percentage of in- 
crease in population of, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p, 20, 

Dassa Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 317. 

Dasuya Kaithan Town, Popula- 
tion in iS3i, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

1 1, Table I V, p. v. 

Dasuya Kaithan Town, Popula- 
tion by religion in 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. 11, Table V, p, ii. 

Dat Muhial Brahmans, Vol. I 
Chap. VIII, p. 511. 

Datia Lobanas, Vol, I, Chap. VIII, 
P 339- 

Datia, sacred section of Lobanas, 
Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, p. 163, 

Dandpatra, Pop. 20,385, Vol. IV, 
TatJle XIII, pp. ix, and xxx. 

Days, magic influence of, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, pp. 163,164. 

Dead, defilement from services to, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 337. 

Deaf mutism, figures for, by age 
periods, Vol. I, Chap, VII, p. 
294. 

Death-rate, average, among 
Hindus and Mahomedans for 
the ten years, 1891 — 1900, Vol. 
I, Chap. II, p. 47. 

Death-rate (seasonal), among 
children, Vol. I, Chap, IV, p. 
198. 

Death-rates, among Hindus and 
Mahommedans in each month 
of the ten years, 1801 — 1900, 
S. Table D., Vol. I, Chap, U, 
p. 83. 

Deaths, Diagram illustrating the 
annual, in the decade 1891 — 
1900, Vol. I, Chap. II, opposite 
p. 48. 

Deaths, rate per mille for each of 
the years 1891—1900, Vol. I, 
Chap II, p. 48. 

Ded Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 3>3. 

Definitions, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p- 300. 

Dehia Rajputs, makans of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 323, 

Debt! Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P* 344 

Deified teachers, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 1O4. 


Delhi City, Commercial develop- 
ment of, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 16. 

Delhi City, distribution of io,ooo 
of each sex in, by ages, S. Table 

III, B, Vol. I, Chap. IV. p. 230. 

Delhi City, females per thousand 
males in, V’ol. I, Chap. I, p. 21. 

Delhi City, Immigration from the 
North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, Vol. I. Chap. II, p. 75. 

Delhi City, population of, VoL 

I, Chap. I, p. 16. 

Delhi District, distribution of, 
io,ooo of each sex in, by ages, 
S. Table III, B., Vol. I, Chap. 

IV, p. 230. 

Delhi District, Ages, by religion, 
Vol, II, Table VII, p, xxiv, xxxiv, 
xlii.xliv. 

Delhi District, Area of, Vol. IF, 
Table I, p. ii. 

Delhi District, Birth-place of 
population, Vol, II, Table XF, 
p. iv, XX. 

Delhi District, Castes, Vol. IF, 
Table XIII, p. xi, xii. 

Delhi District, Christians bv race 
and sect, Vol. II. Table XVII, 
p. iii. 

Delhi District, Civil condition by 
religion, Vol. U. Table VII, p, 
xxiv, xxxiv, xlii, xliv. 

Delhi District, Density, V’ol. I, 
Chap. I, p. 1 o. 

Delhi Disti ict, Education, Vol. II, 
Table VIII, p. XV. 

Delhi District, Emigration from 
Vol, I, Chap II, p. 78. 

Delhi District. Europe.ins, Amer- 
icans .and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
Table Will, p.ii. 

Dcdhi District, Huuses, Vol. IF, 
Tab’e I, p. li, 

Delhi District, Immigration from 
Rajputana, Vol. I, Chap. II, 

P- 75. 

Delhi District, Infirmities, Vul. 

II, T.ible XII, p. i V. 

Delhi District, Languages, Vol. II, 
Table X,p.iv-<i. 

Delhi District occupations Vol. II 
Table XV p. Ivi cxcix. 

Delhi District, Population by 
sexes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 
Table I, p, ii. 

Delhi District, Population by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VI, p. 
ii. 

Deliii District, population, increase 
of, Vo!. I, Chap. II, p. 53. 

Delhi District, riexes, by religion, 
Vol, II, Table VII, p. xxiv, 
xxxiv, xlii, xii V. 

Delhi District, Towns classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table 

III, p. ii. 

Delhi District, Towns with popula- 
tion by religion, Vol. II, Table, 

V, p. ii. 

Delhi District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. xl-xli. 

Delhi District, Variation in popu- 
lation, Vol. II, Table II, p. ii. 

Delhi District, Villages classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table 
HI. p. ii. 

Delhi Town (and cantonment), 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. ii. 

Dekd Town (and cantonment), 
population in 1S81, iSgi igol 
Vol. II, Table IV, p.ii. 

Density, Comparison of with 
European Countries, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. 1 4. 

Density, in Districts and States, 
Sub-Table II. A. Vol. I, Chap. 
I, p. ag. 

Density, map of the Punjab and 
Norlh-VVest Frontier Pruvince 
showing, of the total population 
on the total area, igoi, Vol. 1 , 
Chap. I, Opposite p. g. 

Density, maps of the Punjab and 
North- VV'^est Fiontier Province 
illustrating variations opposite 
in, on the total area since 1891, 
and 1881, Vol. 1, Chap. II, 
opposite p. 51. 
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Density, mapi showing, of total 
and rural population on culti- 
vated area, Vol. I. Chap. I, 
opposite p. 12, 

Density on Cultivation, Districts 
in order of, Vol. I, Chap, I, p. 
12 . 

Density (of population), basis of 
calculation, Vol. I, Chap. I, 

P 9- 

Density, Rural population in Dis- ' 
trict and States, Sub-Table l.B. 
Vol. I, Chap I, p. 30. 

Density, Variation in relation to, 
in Districts and States since 
1881, Sub-Table I, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 84. 

Dentists, Vol, II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Deo Jats, feud with Man, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIU, p. 333. 

Dependents, accuracy in the 
return of, Vol. I, Chap. IX, p, 
355- 

Dependents, difficulties exper- 
ienced in making the entries of 
Vcl. I, Chap. IX, p. 359. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Municipality, 
decrease of population in, Vol. 

I, Chap, I, p. 17. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Ages, 
by religion, Vol. U, Table VII, 
p. xxriv,xli, liii. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Area 
of, Vol. II. Table I, p. ii, 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Birth- 
place of population, Vol. II, 
Table XI, p xiv XXX. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Castes, 
Vol, II, Table XIII, p. cix-cxi. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Dist-'ict, Chris- 
tians by race and sect, Voi. II, 
Table X\TI, p. vlii. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Civil 
condt.ion by religion, Vol. II, 
Table VTI, p. xxxiv,xli,Iiii. 

Dera Ghazi Kban District, Educ- 
ation, Voi. II, Table VUI, p, 
xlvi. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Euro- 
peans, Americans, and Eurasi- 
ans, Vol. II, Table XVHI p ii. 
Dera Ghazi Khan District, 
Houses, Vol II, Tab’e I, p. ii. 

Dera Chazi Khan District, In* 
firinitiesi Vol. II. Table XII, 

p. V. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Lang- 
uages, Vol. II Table X, pp. iv-xi. 
Dera Ghazi Khan Distriit, Oc- 
cupations, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. Ivi-cxcix. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Popu- 
lation by sexes, u ban and rural, 
Vol. II, Table I, p ii, 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Po- 
pulation by religion, Vol, II, 
Table VI, p, li. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Po- 
pulation. increase ol, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. Gp. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Sexes, 
by religion, ^"ol II, Table VH, 
p. xxxiv,xli,liii. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Sexes, 
proportion of, Vol. I, Cnap, IV, 
p. 200. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Towns 
classified by population, Vol. II, 
Table III, p ii. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District. Towns 
with population oy religion, Vol, 

II, Table V, p. VI. 

De'a Ghazi Khan District, Tribes, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. cix-cxi 

Dera Ghazi Khan District. Varia- 
tion in p:)pulation, Vol. II. Table 
II, p. ill. 

Dera Ghazi Khan District, Vil- 
lages classified by population, 
Vo!. Ii, Table III, p. li. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Town, (and 
car.t:)nment), population by 
religion, Vol. II. Table V, p. vi. 

Dera Ghazi Khan Town (and 
cantonment), population in 
18S1, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. lii. 
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immigration from countries 
beyond the North-West Fron- 
tier Province, Vol, I, Chap. II, 

P' 77. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, area 
of, Vol. II, Table I, p. ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Birth- 
place of population, Vol. II, 
Table XI, p, xvi, xxxii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Chris- 
tian by race and sect, Vol. II, 
Table XVII, p. ix. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, 

Density, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. ii. 
Dera Ismail Khan District, Edu- 
cation, Voi. II, Table VIII, p. hi. 
Dera Ismail Khan Di'-trict, Euro- 
peans, Americans, and E ura- 
sians, Vol. II, Table XVIII, 
p. ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, 

Houses Voi. II, Table I, p. ii. 
Dera Ismail Khan District, Infir- 
mities, V’cl. II, Table XII, p. v. 
Dera Ismail Khan District, Lang- 
uages, Vol. II, Table X, pp. liv, 
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Dera Ismail Khan District, Occu- 
pations, Vol, II, Table XV, p. 
Ivi— exeix. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Popu- 
lation by sexes, urban and rural, 
Vol II, Table I, p ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Popu- 
lation, by religion, Vol. II, 
Table VI, p. ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Popu- 
lation. increase of, Vol. I, Chap. 
II. p, 70. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Towns 
classified by population, Vol. II, 
Table III, p. li. 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Towns 
with population by religion, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. vi, 

Dera Ismail Khan District, Varia- 
tion in population, Vol. II , 
Tabl ^ II, p. in. 

Dera Ismaii Khan District, Vil- 
lages classified by p:)pu’.ation, 
Vol. II, Table III, p. ii. 

Dera Ismail Khan Town (and can- 
tonment), population by reli- 
gion, Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 
Dera Ismail Khan Town, (and 
cantonment), populati m in, 18S1 , 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table iV, 
p. vii. 

Dera Nanak Town, Population in 
1S81, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. V. 

Dera Nanak Town, Population by 
religion in 1S81, 1891, 1901, 

Voi. II, Table V, p. iv. 

Derawal, number of persons 
returned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chao. VI. p. 282. 

Desi Gan.i, a Jain order, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 139. 

Deswali Jats, Vol, I, Chap. VlIl, 
p. 320. 

Dev Dharm. objects of, Vol. I, 
Chap HI. p ii6. 

Devi, wife of Bhai Pheru, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, p. 133, 

Devi, warship, in Bahawalpur, 
Vol I. Chap HI, p n8. 
Devi-worship, rites at, Vol. I, 
Chap, 111. p. ia6. 

Devi-wor-hip, as small-pox god- 
dess, V’ol 1, Chap. HI, p. 127. 

Devi, worship of, Vol. 1, Chan. 

in.p 157.. 

Dewa, a Jain teacher, Vol. I. 
Chap. Ill p 139. 

Dewa, Sangha, a Jain order, Vol. 

I, Chap HI, p. 139. 

Dewans, ns followers of the sons 
of Mahtum Azyam, V’ol. I, 
Chap. HI, p. 153. 

Dewat Siddh, V'ol. I, Chap. HI. 
p. 166. 

Dhagga Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vlil, p. 308.^ 

Dhaighar Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII p. 308. 

Dhaighar Khatris, Vol. 1, Chap. 
Vn, pp. 303, 305, note, 342, 
344, note. 


Dhaighar Khatris, origin of, Vol. 

I, Chap, VIII. p 306. 

Dhaighar Lahoria Brahmans, Vol. 

i, Chap. Vill, p. 312. 

Dhaighar, meaning of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 342. 

Dhaighar Nais, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 310. 

Dhaighar Sunars, Vol. L Chap. 
Vlil, p. 309., 

Dhaigot oujars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIILp.325, 

Dhaigot Jats, Vol I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 326. 

Dhakochi, Vol. I. Chap. VIII, p. 

314- 

Dhalak Gujars, Vol. I, Chap. VUI, 
p. 325. 

Dhalla Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIlI, 
p. 309. 

Dhama^ sub-group, Vol. I, Chap. 

VUI, pp 303, 344. 

Dhamanpotra Brahmans, Vel. I, 
Chap. VIII, p.313. 

Dhamial Kajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VHI, p. 31S 

Dhammi Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vni, p. 312. 

Dhamya Acharya, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 309. 

Dhan Kaji Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 312. 

Dhan Kath Bharbunjas, VoL I, 
Chap, VIU, p 330. 

Dhana, a Jain teacher, Vol. 1, 
Chap. VIII, p. 140. 

Dhana, sacred family of Dhanaks, 
Vol, I, Chap. Ill, p. 166. 
Dhanak, Village Watchmen and 
Domestic servants, Pop. 77,365, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. ix and 

XXX. 

Dhanaks. Brahmans of, VoL I, 
Chap, VIII, p. 316. 

Dhanakwa, Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VUI, p. 316. 

Dhanaula Town, Population in 
1S81, 1891, 1901, Vol. IL Table 
IV, p iv. 

Dhanaula Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, igoi, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 

Dh.\nde Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 309. 

Dhaneja Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 309. 

Dhanji Muhial Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI II, p- 31 1. 
Dhanna-potra Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIU, p. 311 note. 

Dhanni Dialect, number of per- 
sons returned as speaking, Vol* 
I, Chap VI, p. 281. 

Dharm Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 303, 305 note. 
Dharman Khatris, Vol. I Chap. Ill, 
P- 304- 

Dharmain Khatris, Vol. I, Chap, 
vni, p. 304. 

Dharmadasi, a Jain teacher, Vol. 

I, Chap III, p 140, 

Dharmkot Town, Pop : in 1881, 

1891, igoi, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Dharmkot Town, Pop. by religi m 
in 1681, iSgr, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table V, p iv, 

Dharmrial Rajputs, Vol I, Chap. 
VIII. p 31S. 

Dharmsala Town, pop. in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. U, Table IV, 
P V. 

Dharmsa - Town, Pop. by reli- 
gion in loSi, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II. Table V. p ii. 

Dhaug.ir\ Goldwashers and Iron 
Smelters, Pop. 2,935, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. ix. 

Dhaun Khatris, Vol. I, Chap VIII, 
p. 344 note. 

Dhawan Khatris, Vol. 1, Chap 

VIII p 3^3. 

Dheran Banias, Vol. I, Chap VIII, 
P 327. 

Dh^ri. Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 321. 
Dheria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p 318. 

Dherial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIU. p. 321. 

Dinllon Jats, feud with Bal, Vol. 
I, Chap. VIII, p. 333. 
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Dhinwars. Hindu, Scarcity of, . 

Vol. I, Chap. VUI, p. 33S. 
Dhirmalias. genealogy of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p, 136. 

Dhobi, Washermen, Pop. 1,63,60a, 

Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. ix and 

XXX. 

Dhnlthal Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

VUI, p. 339 noie. 

Dhon Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P- 343- 

Dhumria! Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p 318. 

Dhund, Agriculture, Pop. 48,844, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. ix and 

XXX. 

Dhundaka, a Jain sect, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 140, 

Dhunde Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

DhunUia, a Jiin sect, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, pp. 138, 140. 

Dhusar, Traders, Pop. 1,250, Vol* 

II, Table XIII, p. ix. 

Diagram, showing the constitu- 
tion of 10,000 of the population 
by ages, and the excess of males 
over females in each age- 
period, Vol. I, Chap. IV, facing 
P- 139- 

Diagram, showing the number of 
females per i,coo males in the 
chief religions in each District 
and the principal States of the 
Punjab, Vol. I, Chap. IV, facing 
_P. 203. 

Dialects, classification of, of the 
Punjab, Vol. I, Chap. VI, p. 
279. 

Dialects return of, in the Census 
compared with those of the 
Linguistic Survey, Vol. I, Chap. 

VI, p. 279. 

Dialects, the multiplicity of, Vol. 

1, Chap VI, p. 287. 

Dialects, Tribal, Vol. I, Chap. VI, 
p. 288. 

Die-sinkers, Vol II, Table XV, 
p. xxii, 

Dlgambara, sect of Jains, Vol.I, 
Chap. Hi, p. 138. 

Dilawar-Chanoia Rajputs, Vol. 1 
Chap. VIII, p. 318. 

Dilazak, allied to the Orakzai, 
Vol. I, Chap III, p, 149. 

Diiazak, branch of Tirahis, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 149. 

Dilwala Khatris, Vol. 1, Chap* 
yill, p. 305. 

Din Panah, Sakhi, shrine of, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p, 154. 

Dinanagar Towm, Pop. in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. If, Table IV, 

P V. 

Dinanagar Town, Pop. hy religion 
in 1881, 1S91, 1901, Vol. II, 

Table V, p.iv. 

I Dind Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

I VIU p. 315. 

I Dinga Town, Pop. in 1 88 1, 1891, 

I 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. v. 
Dinga Town, Pop. by religion in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol U, Table 
V, p. vi. 

Dingral Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vill, p. 318. 

, Diodhit Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 314- 

Dispensary service, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xlvi. 

Distilleries, owners, managers and 
superior staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 

Distilleries, operatives and other 
subordinate, Vol. II, Table XV, 

P xiv. 

District-born, definition of, Vol. I, 
Chap, II. p 42. 

Distric’s, Density in, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. ic* 

Districts, proportion of females 
under 5 m, by religions, Vol. I, 
Chap. IV, p. 207. 

Ditte-Shal is, A Mohammadan 
sect. VoL I, Chap. Ill, p. 143. 
Divers (not for pearls), Vol. II, 
TabH XV, p. xlii. 

Divination, Vol. I, Chap. HI, p. 
162. 

Diviners, Vcl. II, Table XV, p. 
xlii. 
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Divisions, Revenue, or Commis* 
sionershipS, in Punjab, VoL 1, 
Introduct.on, p. 2. 

Div.sions, Scheme of Natura’, 
Vol. I, Introduction, p. 3. 

Diwali, favourable season for 
magic. Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p 1^3. ’ 
Diwana, Udasis, Vol. I, Ch^p. Ill, ! 
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Dockyards, wo'-kmen end other 
subordinates, Vol. 11, Table X V, 
p. xlii. 

Dod Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P-3 j 8. ; 

Dog boys. Vol. II, Table XV, ] 
p X. ^ 1 

D >gar, Agficu'ture, Pop. 75 093, 1 
Vo!. II, Table XIII, pp. ix and ’ 

XXX. I 

Dogra, Agri a’turc, Pop. i.lio, | 
Vol. II, Table XlII, pp. ix and j 

XXX. I 

Dogrl, number of persons returned 
as speaking, Vol. I, Clap. VT, 
p 2^4 

Dohri Rajput-, V'ol I, Chap. VIII, 

P C2i 

Dohru Brahmans, Voi. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 315. 

Dolaria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

vni, p 3*8. 

Dom (Dumna.), sweeper, Pop : 
58673, Vol. II, Take XIII, p. 
ix. 

Domestic service fmiscellanpous 
and unspecified), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. X, 

D mgarwal Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI p. 3/8. 

Door-keepers, Vol. 11, Table XV, 

p X . 

Dosali, Leafplate Makers Pop : 

492 Vol II, Tab’eXUb p ix. 
Doub'e Literacy, sMtislics of, 
bv religion, S. Table II, Vol. I, 
Chap. V, p. 273. 

Draught'.men, Vol. II, Table XV', 
p. xlvi. 

Dravidians, no traces of in nrcsent 
Punjab popu'ation, Vol, I, 
Chap. VI U, p 323. 

D'^ess makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. XXX. 

Drewandis, a faction of the Turi 
Shias, Vol I, Chap. Ill, p. 148, 
Drink, (miscellare 'U^J, dealers in, 
Vol II, Table XV^ p, xiv 
Dtishak Bi.och, Vol. I, Ch p VUI, 

P* 323- 

Drivers (not private servants), 
V^oL 11, T blc, XV, p. xlii. 

Drugs (mis^e lane usj, pc’'snns 
occupied with, Vol. II, Table 
XV p xxxvilt. 

Druggists, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxiv, 

Dua Aroras, magic powe-'s among, 
Vol. I, Chao. HI, p- 162. 

Dudh, Shahid of Bar, Vol. I, 
Chap, ni, p 157. 

Dugil Khojas, Vi.i, I, Chap. VI II, 
p. 310. 

Dugri Brahmans Vol. I^ Chap. 

\ III pp. 314, 317 
Dugri, Khatris, V'ol. I, Chap. VII I, 

P- 305. 

Dujana btate, Area of, Vol. II, 
Table I, p ill. 

Dujana State. Birth-place of popu- 
lation, Vol. II, Table XI, pp. iii 
— xix. 

Dujana, State, Ca‘?te^, Vol. II. 

Table XIII, pp. xxxvii- xyxvuu i 
Duj ina Sta^e Education, Vol, II, I 
Table VUI. p. XIV. 

D’jj.ana State Emigration from, 
Vol I, Ch'p. II, p 79. 

Dujana State Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasi^ns, Vo. II, 
Table XVIII, p. ii. 

Dujana State. Houses, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. lii 

Dujana State. Infirmities, Vol. II, 
T.able Xill. p iv. 

Dujana S»ate, Languages, Vol, II, 
Table X. pp. iv — xi. 

Dujana State Occupati ms, Vol. 

II, Table XV, pp. Ivi exeix. 
Dujana State, Popu ation by 
sexes, urban and rural, Voi II, 
Table I, p. ni« 


Dujana State, Ponulation by re- 
ligion, Vol. II, Table VI, p. ii. 

Dujana State, Population, dec* 
rease of, Vol. I Chap II, p. 53. 

D ijana State, Towns classified by 
popu ation, Vol. II, Table III, 
p. iii. 

Dujana St'^te Towns wi h popula- 
tion by religion, V'ol. II, Table 
V, p. li, 

Dujana State, Tribes, V^ol. II, 
Table Xill, pD. xxxvii — xixviii 

Dujam State, V^ariation in popu- 
lation, V'ol. II, Table II, p. iv. 

Dujana State, V'illages cla'-sified 
by population, Vol. II, Table III, 
p. iii 

Duj na Town (and cantonment), 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
T.ble V. p. li. 

Dujana Town, (and cantonment), 
po mlation in 1881,1891, 1901, 
Vol. II T.ible IV, p. V. 

Dujana Town, decrease of popu- 
lation in Vol. I, Chap, I, p. 18. 

Dukwal, Brahmans, Vol, I, Chap. 
VIII, p.316. 

Dulha Deo, Vol. I, Chap III, pp. 

I "O, 167. 

Damnas, Decrease of, Vol. I, Chap. 

vni, p. 341 . 

Duriapur Town, po"iu’ation in 
iS I, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, 
p vii. 

Dui/iapiir Town, population by 
religion in 1 881, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II. T. V, p. vi. 

Durk mis Bilach, Vol- 1, Chap, III, 

p. i6i. 

Du'^t contractors, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. X 

D iwans as followers of sons of 
Mabtum Azyam, IV ol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 152. 

Dye \\ orks, operatives and other 
subordinates, Voi. II, Table XV, 
p xxxiv 

Dyers, among higher caster, Vol 
I, Chip vill, p. 341. 

Dv-s (nikcel'aneo is), persons 
orcupied with, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxviii. 


E. 


Earth god, worship of, Vol. I, 
Chnp. lb p. 160. 

Earth, sleeping on the, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill p. 119. 

Eastern Group, number of persons 
re4irncd as s enkin? languages 
of the, Vul. L^Chap.'vi, p. 287. 
Edible birds’ ne^t^ coMectors of> 
Vol. II, Table XV, p x 
Editors, Vul II, Table XV, p xlvi, 
Educition. by age and sex for 
both Provinces including the 
Native States, S. Table 1, Vol. 

I, Chap. V, p. 272. 

Education, by age and sex (all 

re'iaions) in District and States, 
S. Table III, Vol L Chap. V, p 

274. _ 

Educati m, progress of, since 
1881 by D's‘rjcts and St tes. 
S. Table V. Voi. I, Chap. V, p. 

275. 

EdwarcHsabnd Town, populati 
in i8>i, iSqt, 1901, Vol. 1 1 , 
Tobla IV, p. vii 

Edward^’sabad Tovvn, foiiil ation 
bv religion in 18S1, 1S91, 

Vol. 11, Table V, p vi 
Egg dealers Vol. II. Table XV, 

>. X. 

Electro-platers, Vol II, Table 
XV, p XXX, 

E! enabad Town, population in 
iSSi, iSci, :90i, \'oU II, Table 
IV p, vii 

Ellepabad Town, popuhtiDn bv 
re’igion in 1881,1891. 19^1, Voi 

II, T.- b’e V. p ii 

Elephant catchers, Vol. Ii Table 
XV, p. vi 

EVphant trainers, Vol II, Table 
XV”, p. vi. 


Elephant (pack) owners and dri- 
V ‘IS, Vol. Ill, XV, p. x'ii. 

Eleusis, mysteries of, Vol. I, 
Chap HI, p. 160. 

Embroiderers, Vol. II. Table XV, 

P XXX. 

Emigrants, from Districts and 
States of the Punj ib and North- 
West Frontier Pr vince toother 
Provinces and States in Ind’a, 
S.lVble Ill-B., Vol. I, Chap. II, 
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Em g ation, Vol I. Chap. 11, p. 78. 

E migt-ation, exce-=.s of over immi- 
grat on for the Punjab a*'d 
North est Frontier Ikovince, 
Vo!. I, S. Table III C., Chap. 
II, p. c6. 

Emigration, Intra Imperial, per 
I ,000 oi the population, 0. 
Table III-A., Vol. I, Cuap. II, 
p 92 

Eminabad Town, population in 
I' 8 t, 1891, 1901, Vul II, Table 
IV p. V, 


Eminabad Town population by 
re'igion in 1881, 88; i, 1901, 
Vol. IL Table V, p. iv. 
Ename'lers, Vcl. il, Table XV, 

p XXX j 

End igamy, de^nitlon of, Vol. I, ] 
Chap. Vill, p 30 j 
E ndoga m v general account of. 1 
Vol. I, Chap VUI, p 330. I 

Endowments (Educational and I 
other), Vol. II, Table XV, p. 1. | 

Engineers (---ivil), Vol. II, Table j 
XV, p. xUi i 

Enoinee s ^Naval), Vol. II, Table j 
XV, p il. 


Engineering wo’'kshopS, o'.vne'S, 
managers and superior staff, j 
Vol. II, Tabk XV, p xxii. j 

Enginee'Ing Wo.ksbops, ope.a- 
tives and o^her subordinates, ; 

Vol. II, Table XV. p. xxii. 
English Education, b v a/e and 
sex (all rebg ons) m Districts 
and States, Vol. I, S, T ible IV, 
Chap. V, p. 275. 

English ElucaUun, progress in, 
Vol. 1, Chap. V, p. 269 
English Education, orogre^s of, 
since I8')^ by D;'tri..ts and 
Sates, Vol I, S. Tabic V, 


Ch.‘p. V, p, 277. 

English, numlie’' of l.terates in, 
Vol. I, Chap V, p. 268 
English, siatist’c-^ uf liteiacy in, 
by religions, ^ ol I, Chap. V, 

p 259- 

Engravers (seal), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. XXH. 

Engravers (unspecified), Vol II, 
Table XV, p. xxii. 


Enumerations, dates of the suc- 
cessive, Vol I. Introduction, p, 

3- 

Ep mymous sections, ^ ol, I, 
‘Chap. VUI. D 332. 

Eran Banias, V’ol I, Chap. VUI. p 


Eurasians, P jpuhUon 2,498. 

Voh II, Table XVin, p. ill. 
Excavators (Earth work), Vol, II 
Tade XV, p. 1. 

Exoga ny d-iinition of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 300. 

Exogamy, extensi'>n of, Vol. I, 

C^'ap VUII, p. 333. 

Exog.imy, general account of, 
Vbd. L Chap. VIU. p. 331. 
j Ex g.'imoi? secti-ms, or'gin of. 
j \'ul. I, Chap, ViU, p. 331. 
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F.akbar ud din Muhib-uLNabi, 
Maulana, Vol. I, Chap, ill, p. 

15^ 

Fakir, Biloch. V’ol. 1. Chap. Ill, 

I p. 161. 

j Falconers, Vol- II, Table XV, 

I p xlvifi. 

Fanarach Brahraaas. Vcl. l.Chap. 

I Vill, p 31&- 

' Faniticism, decline of, Vol. I, 
I Chap. III. p 166. 


Fan m.tkers and sellers, Vol. Il, 
Table XV, p. xxxiy. 

Faridabad Town, Population in 
18S1, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV. p. V. 

Faridabad Town, Population by 
re'igion in 1881^ i8^l, IQCI, 
Vol 11, Table V, p. ii. 

Faridabad Town, decrease of 
population in, Vol. I, Chap. I, 
p 18 

Faridkut State, Ag-^s by religion, 
Vol n, Table VII, pp. xxv-iii, 
xxxvii and xlvii. 

Farldk t State Area of, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. lii. 

F.iridkot State, Birth p’ace of 
po 'Illation, Vol. II , Table XI, 
pp. ix — XXV. 

Faridkot State, Castes. Vol. 11, 
Table XIU pp. Ixvii — Ixviii. 
Fari kot State, Christians by 
race and stct, V'ol. II, Table 
XVII, p. V. 

Faridkot State, Civil condition 
by religion, Vol II, Tabl* \’II, 
pp, xxvi.i, xxxvii and xlvii. 
Fandkot State, Density, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. i2. 

Faridkot State, Education, Vol. 

II, Table VUI, p. xxii. 

Fandkot State, Emigration, Vol, 

I, Chap. II, p. 92. 

Faridkot State, Europeans, 
Americana .and Eurasians Vol. 

II Table X\ III. p ii. 

Faridkjt State. Houses, Vol. Ill, 
Table I p. iii. 

Fa-i Ikot State, Immigration, Vol. 

I, Chap. II. p. 91 

Faridkjt State, infirmities, Vol. 

II, Table XII, p iv. 

Faridkot tate, Languages, V'ol. 

1 1, T.ible X, pp iv — xi. 

Faridkot State, Occupation*:, VoL 
il, TabD XV, pp. Ivi - cxcx. 
Fandkot State, Fopulatioa by 
«exes, nrbin and r ral. Vol ll, 
Table I. p. iii. 

Fandkot State, Poru'ation by 
religion, V I. II, Tab e VI, p. ii. 

F ridkot State, P opulation, 
ince-’se of, Vol. I. Chap. 11, 

FarulKot State, sex's, bv religion, 
Vol II Table VII, pp. xxviii, 
xxivll and xlvii. 

Farulk it State, sexes, p’-a portion 
of, Vol. I. Chip. \\\ .. 2 o. 
Faridkct St.'-te, towns cla^Sifi-'d 
by population, V’o’. II, Table 

lU.piii. 

Faridkot State Towns with popu- 
l.ation by religion, Vol, U, Table 
W p iv. 

Fandkot Scste, Trioes, V'ol. U, 
Table XU I pp. Ixvh — ’xviii, 
Faridkot State, Vbiriation in 
popu'ation, Vol. II, Table II 
p. iv. 

Faridkot Slate, vllbages cUs-ified 
by population, V^ol. II, Table 
I U, p. iii. 

Fandkot Town, (and cantonment), 
populat'on by rel gion, V'ui. Il, 
Table V, p. jv. 

F.iridKot Town, (and cantonment) 

' p'lpu’ation in 1891, 1901, 

V'ol. II, Table IV, p iv. 
Faridkot Town, perceitage of 
incre.ise in p ipulation of, Vol. 
I, Chap. I, p rg. 

Farid-ut’-dm. Khwaja, S^'ak-ir- 
ganj Vb'l I, Chap. Ill, p 147. 

Farid-ud-din, Shakarganj, Hazrat, 
father of Sh"’kh Tajuddin 
Chishti, Vol. I. Chap. Ill, 
P 15''^ 

Farm servants, Vol. 11, Table XV, 
p. vi. 

F.irmers of pounds, tolls, femes 
and markets, Vol. II, Ta..le XV', 
p, xxxviii. 

Farmers oi liquor, opium, etc., 
V'ol. II, Taole XV', p. xxxvii !- 

Faniers, Vol. 11, Table XV. p. vi. 
Farrukbnagnr Town, po-^u aMon 
‘ in 18S1, 1891, 1901, V^ot. II, 

I Table IV, p v. 
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Farrukhnagar Town, Population 
by religion in 1S91, I901, 

V’ol. II Table V p ii 
Farsiwans, Shia-r of Afghanistan, 
Vo!. I, Ch^p. Ilf, p 14^ ^ 
Fatehabal Tovn, population in 
1881, iS^i, 1951, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. vii. 

Fatehabid Town, population by 
re'igioa in i8Si, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. n. Table V, p. li. 

Fazilka Town, percentage of in- 
crease in p ^pulatioa of, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. 19. 

Faziika Town, population in i8Si, 
1891, iQjl, Vo’. II, Table IV, | 

p. IV. j 

Fazdka Town, population by reli 
glon in 1S81 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. iv. 

Feathers dealers in, Vol. II, 
Tab’e XV, p. xxvi. 

Feathers, persons occupied with, 
Vol. II Tab’e XV. p. xxvi. 
Felt workers, Vol. II, Table XV. 
p. xxvi. 

Fema’e Education, [progress in, 
Vol. I, Chap. V, p. 2 70 
Feir.a'e Education, statistics of, 
by religion, V'oi. I, Ch.np. V, p. 
270. 

Fennlo infanticide, Vo!. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 331- 

Female infants, proportion cf, 
under i, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 
203. 

Female ccenpations. b/ ordms, 
Vo!. I, S. Tab'e VUI^ Chap. IK, 
p. 3S2. 

Female popu’atioo, flac*ua*'ions 
in the numbers of, Vol. I, Chap, 
n, p. 50 . 

Fer.aes, excess or defect of by 
Natural Divisions, Districts and 
States. Vol. I, S. Tablo VIII, 
Chap. IV, p. 2 , 2 . 

Fc.naks, number o^, to every 
10 000 ma'es a* eich age, by 
Natural Di/idm- and R-di- 
gi )ns. Vo’. I, b. Tab’e VII-A., 
Chap. IV, p. 238. 

Females, succession tlirouga, Vol. 

I, Ch.np. IV. p. 221. 

Ferozepur Dutri 7t, number of 

fenab-s, by r -ligions in Sikh 
families, Vol. I, S. Tab’e V'll B, 
p. 239- 

Ferozepur Diskx^ ar^^-s, bv re’i- 
gloii, \^ul. II, Tab’e VII, pp. 
xxviii, XXXV , xlvii. 

Fe.'-ojejur D b'rict, area cf, Vol. 

II, Tab’e I, p. li. 

Ferozepur D s’'-‘ict, birM'-p’acn cf, 
populadon. \'oi II, Tab'e XI, 

pp. VII, XXiV. 

Fero/epur D’s rlct. ensues. Vol. 

II, Tabk XIll, pp. Ixiv, Kv'i. 
Ferozepur Dis;r;c“. Chrisdans by 
race and sect, \kl. II, Tube 
XVU, p. V. 

Ferozepiir Distrk', civil coidi‘'on 
by relig'on Vo’. H, Tab’e VII, 
pp. XXV 11 .>xxvi. X v,i. 

Fero'o 'u Di-tr ct, Densltv, Vo’. 
1 Chap. H, 13. 

Ferozepur D str c*". Fduendon, 
V^ok II, Tab’e \TII. p. xxviii, 
Ferozepu D.s r!C^ Emigration, 
\'oI. I, Chao, II. p. 02 
Fero'ejur D^tiict. Euioneans. 
Americans ned Eu>-as'an5 \’ol, 
11. Table XVlIl, p. i-. 

Fe ozepur D str c:, Houses, V’oi. 
n, Tab'e 1 p. li. 

Fe''ozep»jr D’s^r.ct, Irrm’gxa^'on 
f'-o.m Raj jutana Voi. I. Chap. 

Ferozepur D strict. Infirmities, 
\’^o!. II, Tab'e Xil, p. iv. 
Fero’epur D s r nt, la - guages, 
Vol. U, T ib'e X Pp. iv-xl. 
Ferozepur D stric: occupai’ ons, 
\ ol. 11 , Tib'eXV, po tv.-cxeix. 
Ferozepur D strict, populitbjn by 
sexes, urban and rural, Vo. if, 
Table I p ji. 

Feiozepur D strict, ponulation by 
rel g'on, Vol. 11 Table VI p. ii. 
F.mozepur Dis rict, populition, 
increase of, Vol. V, Chap 
n.p.56. 


Ferozenur District, Sexes, bv reli* 
gion; Vol. II, Table VII. pp. 
xxviii, xxxvi, xlvii. 

Ferozepur District. Sexes, propor- 
tion of, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 
200. 

Ferozepur District, Town classi- 
fied bv population, Vol. II, 
Table III. p. i-. 

Ferozepur District, Towns wdh 
po D'llation by religion, Vol. U, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Ferozepur District, tribes, Vol. II, 
Tab'e XIII, pp. Ixiv -Ixvii. 

Fe rozepur District, vnriation in 
popula'ion, Vol. II, Tab'e II, p. 
ii. 

Ferozepur District, villages clas- 
sified bv population, V ok II, 
Table HI p. ii. 

Ferozepur Town (and canton- 
ment), population by re’igion, 
Vol IJ, Table V, p. iv 

Ferozepur Town, (and canton- 
ment), populatinn in 18S1, 1891, 
1901, V^ol. II, Tab'e IV, p. ii. 

Feroz-pur Town, decr'.ase of 
population in, Vol. I, Cnap. I, 

[ p. 17. 

Feuds, hereditary, as a resTic* 
tion on marriage, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIIF p. 333. 

Fib e big m.akers, V^ol. II, Tab'e 
XV, p. XXX. 

Fib-e bag selle-'s, Vol. II, T .b’e 
XV, p. XXX. 


Fib^'e ma'‘ting makers 

Vol. 

II, 

Table XV. p. xx'C. 
Fibre matting sellers, 

Vol. 

II, 

Tab’e X\k p. xxx. 
Flb’'e iVawk dealeis in 

, Vok 

II, 

T ib’e XV, p. xxx. 
Fib'es (ra-v), sellers, 

Voi. 

Ik 

T.bV XV. p. xxvi. 
Field labourers, Vol 

II, T. 

ible 


XV, p- Vi. 

Fire, pcrpe'^ual up keep of, Vok 
I Cuap. Ill, p. 1 19. 

Fire'voo I sene’'s, \’o’. II, Tab'e 
XVk p. X . ni. 

Firevo'-k rnnkers’, V'o'. II, Table 
XV p. xxvi. 

Fire u o^ship, Haracb'’s original y 
practised, Vok I, Ciiay. III. 

,P ^51. 

Firozpur Town, poouladon in 
I '^81^ I 1901, Vok II, Table 
IV, p. iv. 

Firoznir Town, populaMon by 
re''g!on in 1S81, 1891, 1901, 

Vo!. II, Tab'e V, p. ii, 

Firsr born, position of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. >41. 

Fish curers, Vol. II, Tab'e XV’, 

p. X. 

Fish dealers, Vol. II, Tab’e XV. 

p X. 

Fisliermen, Vol. II, Table X\^, 

p. X. 

Flint u-Q-'ce-s and sellers, Vok II, 
Tab'e XV'^, p xxii. 

Flour irrin le“s Vol. II, Tab'e 
XV, p X. 

FiO ir nills, owners, managers 
and superior s'aff, V'ol. II, 
Tab c XV, c. X. 

Flour m 11s, operatives and otl or 
subordinates^ Vol. II, Tab’e X\’, 

p. X. 

Foidcr '^e’lers, V’o’. II, Tab’e XV, 
p, xvi’i. 

Fo'loaers fAriny), V’ok II, Table 
XV, p. ii. 

Food, ( nisrellaneo is) dei'ers in, 
V^o'. II, Table X\^. n. x:v. 

Forest pro luce coller'ors and 
sclhrs, V^o!. II, Tab e XV, p. 
xxxi V. 

Fortune te’Iers V’ol II, TabD XV’, 

p. !. 

Fowl dealers, V’ol II, Table XV, 

p. X. 

Fruit grove s, Vok II. Tab’e XV^ 

p. V . 

Fruit sellers, Vol. II, Tab’e XV, 

p. XIV. 

Function, social status de'erm'ned 
b/, Vo’. I, .Jiap. V^III, p, 330. 
Furctional grouos of Brahmans, 
Vo’. I, Chap. VIII, pp. 314, 316. 


Fur, dealers in, V^ol. II, Table 1 
XV, p. xxvi. I 

Fur, persons occupied with, Vol. i 
II, Table XV, p. xxvi. | 

Furniture factories, owners, mana- 1 
gers and supe. ior staff, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxit. 

Furniture factory operatives, and 
other subordinates, V^ol II, 
Table XV, p. xxd. 

Furniture makers (hand industry), 
Vok II, Table XV, p. xxii. 
Furniture se lers, Vol II, Table 
XV^, p. xxii. 


G. 

I Cachchha, Vol I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 328 note. 

Gadaria, Shepherds and wool 
weavers, p')pu'ation 22,900, 
Vol II, Table XIII, pp. x and 

XXX, 

Gaddi, Shepherds and wool 
weavers, population 25,706, V’ol 
U, Table Kin,p X 

Gaddi?, Khatri, extension of 
exogamy among, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIU, p. 333- 

Gaddis, relig'on of the, Vol. I, 
Chap, in, p. 119. 

I Gaddis sacred clans among, Vol. 

' !, ^.-hap, IH, p. 162. 

I G idha^i Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

! VM, p. 312. I 

Gad itia Ra'puts, V’ol I, Chap, i 
VIII, p. 318. j 

I Ga^h Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap VIII, | 

! p 31^ ' . . I 

I Gugr.i, L°ech aooHe'S ponuHtion, i 
i 2924, V 3k II, Table XIIV pp. , 
X and XXX. 

! Gnh'oka Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 318. I 

Gaiia Brahmans, Vol, I, Chap, ! 

! VIII. p. 3^7 

, Gakkhi'*, Agriculture and Service, 
popu’atlon 31 S5S,, Yol II, 

' Table XIII, po. x and xxx, s>ee i 
Gh.kkhar ‘ i 

I Gamhhir Khojas, Vol. I Chap j 

! VIII, p. 310. ! 

, GandDhati^s Vo'. I, Ch?p. VIII ! 

i p 30S. note. I 

1 Gandepur Pa'han, magic powers j 
among, Vol I, Chap. Ill, p. i 

I 162. 

i Candh-'la popula* ion 746, V.)l . II, 

I Table XIII, p. X. 

I Ganrihi Bhat’a^, Vok I, Chap. 
VIU. p. 3^8. 

I Gandhoke Khatrls, Vol I, Chap. 

! VUI, p 3>3 

j Gang.i, b'^anch of J.ingnis, Vol I, 

1 Ch.ip III, p I 

j Gan^eta, Rajputs, Vol I, Chap. ' 

j VIII, p 318 

; Cangiis. m^gic powers among, 

( Vol. I. Chap III, p 162. 

' Gangor, f-^stlval in Hissar, Vol I, 

' Chip. Ill p. 12b 
! Ganc;;wati.i Rijputs, Vol I, Chap. 

) VIII, p. 318. 

j Ganja Ma'i, bronze images cf, 

1 Vol. I, Chap III, p. 1 18. 

I Ga^ia pr^pareis, Vol II, Tabl: 
XV, p xiva 

I Ganja sellers, Vol- II, Table XV, | 
' p xiv. 

Gnnnar Khat'is, ’V’ol I, Chap 
' VIII. p. 341 

I G,'irawii R.douts. Vol I, Chap. 

! VIII, p. 31's. 

Garha Lobanas, Vol I, Chap. 

I VUI, p. 330, note, 
j Gaihdiwala 'I'owa, popidation in 
I i88r, 1S91. 190I, Vol II, Table 
I IV, p. vi. 

Garhdiwala Towm, papulabon by 
I religion in i8Sr. 1901, 

! V >l 11, Ta'ole V, p li. 

I Garhi Ikhtia^ Khm Town, poon- 
1 lation m 18S1, iSqi, igot, Vol 
I II. Table IV. p. vi 

G irhi Ikht'ar Klian Town, popu- 
lation by reh'gion in i83i, 1891, 
fpoT, Vol II, Tab’e V, p. vi. 

G ^rhshankar Town, population in 
i88f, 1891. 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. V. 


Garhsbankar Town, population by 
religion in i88i, 1891, ipoi, 

Vol II, Table V. p. ii. 

Garland 1 flower) makers and sellers 
Vol. II, T.bleXV, p. xxii. 

Garri, population 1,306, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. xi. 

Gas works, owners, managers and 
siperior staff, Vol II, Ta’ole 
XV, p. xiv. 

Gas works, operativ’s and other 
subordinates, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 

Gash, Vol I, Chap. VIII, p. 321. 
Gaur Brahmans, Vol I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 3to. 

Gaur Biahmans, Lobanas des- 
cended from, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 340. 

Cnvatri mantra, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 3'4 

Ghabris, expelled by Bangash 
from Meranzai and Kohat, Vol. 

I. Chap. Ill, p. 149. 

Ghai, labourers, papulation 3,755, 
Vol II, Table XIII, pp. xi and 
xxx. 

Ghakkars, marriage with Rajputs, 
Vol I, Chap. VIII, p. 321. 
Gh^kkaars, Shi.nism among, Vol. 

I, C hap III, p. 150. 

GWanghai Bhat.as, Vol. I, Chap* 

VI. I. p 308. 

Ghanghar Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIU. p. 317. 

Ghiniyal Raiputs, Vol. I, -Chap. 
VIII, p. 321. 

Gbanorii Rajputs, Vol I, Chap. 
VIII. p 31S. 

Char, affix, Vol. I Chap. VIU, 

P- 342 

Ghara Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap, 
VUI. p. 339, note. 

Gharial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p 3:^1- 

G’oarnawat Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIU, p 339- 

Gh rw.Tl Rajputs, Vol I. Chap. 
VLI. p. 318 

Ghaza, tatwa against, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 166. 

Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. poss'bly 
jndentical with Gbabri>, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, p. 149. 

Ghebi d’alect, number of pe»*scn5 
returned as speaking, Vol I, 
Chap VI, p 2S1. 

Ghee-pd (Lather) makers, Vol, 

II, Table XV, p. x^xviii. 

Ghee preparers and sellers, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p X. 

Ghias-ud-din, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 

P- 155- 

G’aias-ud'din, f^ayad, tomb at Ueb 
of, Vol I. Chap. Ill, p. 150. 

Glii jls, expelled Bangash from 
2 u:mat, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
P 149- 

Ghilzaj, ancestors of the Malla 
KheU, Vol 1, Chap, 111, p. 149. 
Ghiritb, Agricul:ure, population 
170.062, Vol. il, Table XIII, 
p xi 

Ghiraths. magic powers ameng, 
Voi I, Chap, ni, p. 162. 
Gh’rt'as, eponymou-* sec*iona 
among, \^ol. I, Chap. VIII, 
i P 332. 

I Ghogtte Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VUI. p. 315- 

; Ghok, pooulation 18, Vol. II, 
I Table XIII, p. xi. 

; GhoreWiha Rajputs, chhat and 
I mik-in, Vol. I, Chap. VIU, 


P 323- 


j Ghosi, Cattle breeding and graz- 
' ing, population, 4,138, Vol. H, 

J Table XllI, np. xi and xxx 
I Ghotr.a L'vbanas, V^ol. I, Chap, 

VIII. p. 33?. 

Ghulam, Servant'', pooulation 
i 2,675. Vol. II, Table XIII. pp. 

I xi and xxx. 

i Ghulam Farid, Khwaja, Chishti 
I pact. Vol I, Chap. Ill, p. 156 
I Giul^mShih, Chis'iti poet, Vol. 
i I, Chip. Ill, o. 156. 

Ghumai Aroras, Vol I, Chap. 

VIII, p, 3oS. 

Ghutanie Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VHI, p.3i6. 
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Gidar Sunars, Yol. I, Chap. VIII, 

^ P- 309. 

Gidgidie Brahmans, Yol. I, Chap. 
YIII, p. 316. 

Gijjar Sunars, Yol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 3 ^ 9 - 

Giranis BHoch, magic powers 
among, Vol. I, Chap, ill, p. i^i. 
Giraths Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
pp, 319 and 320. 

Girdliari La'ji, metal images of, 
Vol. I, Chap. HI, p 117. 

Girnar, a Jain place of pilgrimage, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p 140. 

Glass factories, owners, man'^g^rs 
and superior staff, Vol. II, table 
XV, p. xxxiv. 

Glass fictories, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vo’. 1 1 , Table 
XV, p xxxiv. 

Glass, (other than bangle 0 , 
makers of, Vol. II, Tab’e XV, 
p. xxxiv. 

Glass (other than bangles), seMers 
of, Vol. II, Table XV, p xxxiv. 

Glaziers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xviii. 

Goad makers, Vol. 11 , Table XV, 
p. xxii. 

Goat breeders, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. 

Go.it dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. vi. 

Goatherds, Vol. II, Table XV. 
p. vi. 

Gobindgarh Town, population in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. It, Table 
HT, p iii. 

Gobindgarh Town, population by 
religion in 1S81, 1891, 190I, V^ol. 
II, Table V, p. iv. 

Gohana Town, decrease of popu- 
lation in, Vol. I, Chap I. p. 18. j 
Gohana Town, population in iSSr, 
1891,1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Gohana Town, population by reli- 
gion in i88r, iBpr, 1901, Vol, 
II, Table V, p, ii. 

Gohena Rajputs, Vol. I. Chap. 
\IU, p. 318. 

Goiralia Rajputs, Val. I, Chap. 
VIU, p. 318. 

Gojlia Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339. 

^ Gokal, worship of, Vol. I, Chap. 
HI, p. 1 17. 

Gokalia Gosains. Nai Lingi leaders 
of, Vol. I, Cl>ap. Ill, p 1 17. 

Go'd, dealers in, Vol. II, Table j 
XV'’, p XXX. 

Gold, workers in, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p XXX. 

Gold mines, owners, managers 
and s ipenor staff, V'ol. II, Table 
XV^, p XXX. 

Gold mines, operatives and ether 
subordinate^, V’^ol. II, Taole 

XV^, p. XXX. 

Gold wiredrawers, Vol II, Table 
XV, p. XXX. 

Goldsmiths’ dust-wa‘'hers, Vol, II, 
Table XV, p. xxx. 

Goldsmiths, decrease in the 
number of, Vol. I, Chap. IX, 

p. 36a. 

Goleria Mabajans, V^ol. I, Chap. 
VllI, p. 328. 

Gvoleria, prohits of. Vol. I. Chap, 

VlII, p3i^- 

Goleria Rajouts, Vol. I, Chap. 

Via, p. sis. 

i Good Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VTII, 
p. 327- 

Gopal, Thakur, (Krishna), worship- 
ped, by Kulu Raj .IS, Vo I. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 12S. 

Goppa-Sagha, a Jain order, Vol. 

I, Chap. HI. p. 139. 

Gopi Chand, Sikh followers of, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 128. 

Gopi Nath, temple at Uch, Vol, I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 1 17. 

Gopi Nath, cult of, Vol. I, 
Chap HI, p 118. 

Gor Banias> Vol. If Chap. VIU, 

P- 327- 

Gorakhnath, sse Jogis. 

Go ais, priests of Maghs, Vol. I, 
Chap 111 , p. 166. 


Gof'^zal, Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII,p^3i8. 

Gorki Khel, Pathan sub sept 
with magic powers, Vo!. I, 
Chap III, p. 162 

Gorsi, Gujars, Vol. I, Chap. VIU, 

P 3 ^ 5 . 

Goruwala, Khojas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUII, p 310 

Gosain Brahmans, V'ol. I Chap. 
V’^lII, p riiy. 

G'Tsains, priests of Zinda-Kaliana, 

I Vol. I, Ct ap. Ill, p, 1 18 
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I Vol. I, Chap III, p X2I. 

Cot. Vol. I, Chap Vlil, p. 30r. 
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Ch^p. VllI, pp. 306, 313, 326, 
328, 329, 312. 

Cots, among Mcos, Vol. I, Chap 

VIII, p. 323. 

G'>tana, disciple of Mahavira, Vol. 

I Chap. Ill, p. 13S. 
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Chap Vi U, pp. 304. 306 316. 

Gotras of Brahmans and Khatris, 
Vol I, Chap. VIII, p. 31 1. 
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as in, Vol. I, Cnap. IX, p. 360 
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and their families, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. ii. 
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population in, Vol I, Chap. I, 
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Vo'. I, Chap. Ill, p 134. 

Gownla Ahirs, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 330. 

Goyal, Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 327- 

Grain dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
P-.x. 

Grain dealers, increase in the 
number of, Vol. I, Chap. IX, 
p. 362. 

G,ain parchers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 
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Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p 155 note. 
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Tdbl * XV, p. xviii. 
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XV, p xxxiv. 

Grocers, Volume II, Table XV, 
p xiv. 

Grooms, V’ol. II Table XV, p. x. 
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Chap. VIII, p. 3nT. 
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Vol, 1 , Chap III. p. 120. 
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I P- 2 85 
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I (lhap VIII, p. 302. 
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1 p. .325. 
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II, Table I p. ii. 
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TibleV’II pp XXXI. XXXIX. 1. 
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I, Chap. I, p. 13. 
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Vol. II, Table VIII, p. xxxvii. 
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Americans and Eurasians, Vol. 

II, Table XVIII p. ii. 

Gujranwala District, Houses, Vol. 

II, Table I, p. ti. 

Gu| ranwala Di-strie'e, Infirmities, 
Vol. II, Table XII p. iv. 
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Vol. II, Table X, p. iv-xi 
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Vol. II, Table XV. p. Ivi-cxcix. 
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II, Table I, p. ii. 
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P- ii- 
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p 68. 
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religion, Vol. 11 , Table VII, 
pp. xxxi, xxxix 1. 
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portion of, Vol. I, Chap. IV, 
p. 200. 
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Table III, p li. 
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Table V., p. iv. 
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II Table XIII pp. Ixxxix-cxi 
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p III. 
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population in, Vo!. I, Chap. I, 
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Table V, p. iv. 
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' xxxix, 1 
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XVn, p. vi. 
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1 pp. XXXI, xxxix, L 
I Gujrat District, Density, Vol. I, 

I Chap. I, p. 13 

I Gujrat District, Education, Vol. II, 
Tabie VIII, p. xxxvid. 

Cujrat, Emigration from, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 78. 
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cans and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
Table XVIII, p. ii. 
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Table I, p. ii. 


Gujrat District Immigration from 
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Tab’e XII, p. V. 

Gujrat District, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, pp. iv-xi. 
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Table I, p, ii. 
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p. 64. 
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Vol. II, Table VII, pp. xxxi, 
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by population, Vol. II, Table III, 
p. ii. 
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III p. ii. 
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Cum co'lectors. V’ol. II, Table XV’, 

p X\XI^. 
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Gum se lers, V’ol. II, Table XV’, 
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and pen O' staff, v ol, II, Table 

X\’, p. XXVI. 
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and otlier subordinates, V'ol. Il, 
T.ible XV, page xxvi. 
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Vol. il, 1 able XVb p. xxvi, 
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I, v..hap. Il I, p. 120. 
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Tab’e XV, p. xxvi. 
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Gunpowder selic-s, Vol. II, Table, 
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among, Vol. I, Chap. III. p. 
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Curungs, Vol. I, Chap. VllI, p. 
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Har, see Morths. 
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xviii. 

Hay ‘tellers, Vol. II, Table XVL p. 
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Jhang District, Occupations, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. Ivi.-cxciv. 

Jhang District, Population by 

sexes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. ii. 

Jhang District, Population by re- 
ligion, Vol. II, Table VI, p. ii. 

Jhang District, Population, de- 
crease of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 68. 

Jhang District, Sexes, by religion, 
Vol. II, Table Vii, pp. Xxxiii, 
xii, li. 

Jhang District, Towns, classified 
by populatioti, Vol. ll, Table III, 
p. ii. 

Jhang District, Towns, with popu- 
lation by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V. p. vi. 

Jhang District, tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. ciii -civ. 

Jhang District, Variation in popu- 
lation, Vol. II, Table III, p. iii. 

Jhang District, Villages classified 
by pop , V'ol. II, Taoie III, p. ill 

Jhang Ti \vn, population by reli- 
gion, Vok II, Table V, p. vi. 

Jhang Town, population in l8Sl, 
i8qi, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p iii. 

Jhanjrara, Vol. I, Chap. VII!, p, 
32 t. 

Jhe'um Town, increase of pop. in 
Vol. I, Chap. 1, p. 20. 

Jhelum District, Ages, by reli- 
gion, Vol, II, Table VII, p, 
xxxii, xl, !. 

Jhelum District, Area of, Vol. 11, 
Table 1, p li. 

Jhelum District, Birth place of 
population, Vol. II, Table XI, 
p. xii, xxviii. 

Jhelum District, Castes, Vo!. II, 
Table Xlll, p. xciv-xc^^i. 

Jhelum Distrtct, Christians by 
race and sect, Vol. II, Table 
XVII, p. vii. 

Jhelum District Civil condition 
by religion, Vol- II, Table VII, 

0. xxxii, xl, I. 

Jhelum District, Density, Vol. I. 
Chap. I, p. II. 

Jhelum District, Education, Vol. 
II, Trtb'e VIU. p xxxix. 

Jhelum District, Emigration, Vol. 

1, hap. 11, p. 95. 

Jhelum District, Europeans. 
Americans, and Eurasians, 
Vol II Table XVIII, p ii. 

Jhelum District, Houses, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. ii 

Jheium District. Immigration 
from Kashmir, Vol. I, Chap. II, 
p. 76. 

Jhelum District, Infirmities, Vol. 
H. Table XII, p. v. 

JVelum District, Languages, Vol. 
ll Table X. p iv-xi 

jheium District, Occupations, 
Vol. II, Table X\ . page Ivi, 
exeix 

Jhelum District. Population by 
sexes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 
'^able I, p. ii 

Jhelum District, pop. by religions 
Vol. II, Table VI, p.ii. 


Jhelum District, Population. de« 
crease of, Vol. I, Lhap. II. p, 

65* 

Jhelum District, Sexes, by religion, 
Vol. li, Table VU, p. xxxii, xl, 

Jhelum Di-'trict. Towns classified 
by populaiion, Vol. II, Table 
III,p.ii. 

Jhelum District Towns with popu- 
lation by religion, VoL II, Table 
V,p. vi. 

Jhelum District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. xciv-xcvi. 
jhelum District, Variation in po- 
pulation, Vol. II, Table II, p. iii. 
Jhelum District, Villages classi- 
fied by population, Vol. II, 
Table III, p. li. 

Jhelum Town (and Cantonment) 
population by religion, m 1881, 
1891, 1901. Vol. II, Table V, 
p. vi. 

Jhelum Town (and cantonment), 
population 1881, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II, Table IV, p. iii. 

Jhikli Khatns, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 305- 

Jhingran Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 311. 313* 

Jhinwar, Fi-.hermen, pop 464, 335, 
Vol. II. Table XIII, p. 
xi i and xxx. 

Jhinwars, Hindu, scarcity of, VoL 
I, Chap. VIII, p. 338. 

Jhiwar, marriage with Rajput, Vol. 

I , Chap. V ill, p 320. 
jhiwars, followers of the Aga 
Khan among, Vol I, Chap. Ill, 
p- 143- 

Jhoja, Pop 202, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, p. xiii. 

Jhullan, Tribe, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
P*i57- 

Jhum cultivators, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. vi. 

Jilanis, of Ueb, Abd-uI-Qadir, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p, 146. 

Jilani Sayads of Uch, Voi. I, 
Chap. HI, pp. 154, 155. 
Jinachandra, a Digambara pontiff, 
Vot. I, Chap. HI, p. 139. 

Jinas, Cognizances of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 140. 

Jin^s, revorence for among Jains, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 165. 

Jind State, Ages, by religion, Vol, 

II, Table VII, pp. xxix, xxxvii, 
xlviii. 

Jind State, Area of, Vol. 11, Table 

I. p. iii. 

Jind State, Birth-place r f, pop., 
Vol. II, Table XI pp. ix, xxv. 
Jind State, Cas’es, Vol, H, Table 
XIII, p Ixxiv-Ixxv. 

Jind State, Christians bv race 
and sect, Vol. II, Table' XVII, 

. P; 

Jind State, Civil rondiHon by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 
xxix, xxxvii, xlviii. 

Jind State, Density, Vol. I, Chap. 

II, p. 12. 

jind State, Education, Vol- II, 
Table VIII. p. xxxi. 

Jind State, Emigration, Vol, I, 
Chap. II, p. 92. 

Jind btate, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
Table XVHII, p. ii. 
jind State, Houses, Vol. If, Table 

I, p.iii. 

Jind State, Immigration, from 
Rajputana, Vo!. I, Chap. II, p. 

. 75- 

Jind State, Infirmities, Vol. IL 
Table XII. p. iv. 

Jind State, Languages, Vol. II, 
Table X, pp. ivxi. 

Jind State, Occupations, Vol. II, 
Table XV, pp Ivi, exeix. 

Jind State Pop. by sexes, urban 
and rural, Vol. II, Table I, p. 
iii. 

Jind State, Pop. by religion, Vol, 

II, Table VI, p. ii. 

Jind State. ► op. decrease of, Vol. 

I, Chap. II, p. 57. 

Jind State, Sexes, by religion, 
Vol. U, Table VII, pp. xxix, 
xxxvii, xlviii. 
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Jind State, Towns, classified by 
V pop » V ol. JI, Table III, p. iii. 
Jind State, Towns^ with pop., by 
religion, Vol. II, Table V, p. iv, 
Jind State. Tribes, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, pp. Ixxjv, Ixiv. 

Jind State, Variation in pop. Vol. 

11, Table II, p. iv. 

Jind State, Villages classified by 
pop., Vol. 1 1, Table III, p. iii. 
Jind Town, pop. by religion in 
i88i, 1891, 190X, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. iv. 

Jind Town pop. in 1881, 1891, 
1901, V'oLlI, Table IV. p iv. 
Jindal Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vlil, p. 327. 

Jitbunda, Vol. I, Chap. VllI, p. 
324‘ 

Jockeys. Vol. II. Table XV, p. 
iivi. 

Jodh janjuas, Vol. I, Chap, VIII, 
p. 321. 

Jogi, Devotees, Pop. 75,771. 
Vol. II, Tabl XIII, pp. xiii 
and XXX. 

Jogi tShah, Qadria, Shrine of, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 153. 

Jopis, and Siddh worship, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 121, 

Jogis, Kanpliata, legend of, Vol. I, 
Chap. III. p. 129. 
jogis, Gorakhnath, founder of, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, page 129. 

Jogis of Tilla, Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, 
p. 166. 

Jogis, tenets, etc., of, Vol. I. 

Chap. Ill, p. 129. 

Jogis worshippers, of Sakhi Sir- 
war, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, page 133. 
Joba Jori Joa, Tibetans, Pop. 233, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. xiii. 
Joseta Rajputs, Vol. I. Chap. VIII, 
p. 31S. 

Joshi Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

Joshi Mahrur Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIll, p. 312. 

Joshi Malmai Brahmans, Vol, I, 
Chap. VIII. p. 312 
Journalists, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Jubba Sharif, Shrine of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, page 154. 

.'^Vjulaha, Pop. 695,215, Vol. 1 1, 
Table XIII, pp. xiii and xxxi. 
Julah'as, four-^o/ rule among, Vol, 

I, Chap. VllI, p. 332. 

Jttllundur District, Ages, by re- 
ligion, Vcl. II, Table VII, p. 
xxvii, XXXV, xlvi. 

Jalllundur District, Area of, Vol. 

II, Table I, p. ii. 
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Pop., Vol, II, fable XI, pp. vii- 

xxili. 

Jul undur District, Castes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. Ivii, lix. 
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race and sect, Vol, ll. Table 
XVII, p. iv. 
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Jullundur District, Density, Vol. 
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Vol. II, Table VIII, p. xxxv. j 
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Vol. I, Chap. II. p, 92. j 
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, Americans, and Eurasians, Vol. 

* II, Table XVIII, p. ii. 

Jullundur District, Houses, Vol. 

II, Table I, p. ii. 
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Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 239. 
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urban and rural, V ol. II, Table 
1 , p. ii. 


Jullundur District, Pop. by reli- 
gion, Vol. II, Table VI, p. ii. 

Jullundur Di''trlct, Pop. increase 
of, Vo!. I. Chap II, p. 55. 

Juliundur District, Sexes by re- 
ligion, Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 
xxvii, xrxv, x'vi. 

Jullundur Di-itiict, Sexes, propor- 
tion of, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 
200. 

Jullundur District, Towns classi- 
fied by pop., V^oi. II, Table III, 
p ii. 

Jullundur District, Towns with 
pop. by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. ii. 

Jullundur District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. Ivii, iix. 

Jullundur District, Variation in 
pop. Vol. II, Table II, p, ii, 

Jullundur District, Villages clas- 
sified by pop. Vol, II,, Table III, 
p. ii. 

Jullundur Town (and cantonment), 
pop by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V. p. ii. 

Jullundur Town (and cantonment), 
pop. in 1881, 1891, and 1901, 
Vol. II, Table IV, p. ii. 

Jullundur Town, increase of 
population in, Vol. I, Chap. I, 
p. 16. 

Jullundur Town, Trade in, Vol. I, 

p. 16 

Jute mills, owners, managers and 
superior staff, Vol. U, Table 
XV, p. XXX. 

Jute mills operatives and other 
subordinates, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. XXX. 

Jute Presses operatives and other 
subordinates, Vol. H, Table XV, 

p. . 

Jutogh, Town, Population in i88r, 
1891, 1901, Vol. 11, Table IV, p. 
iii. 

Jutogh Town, Population by reli- 
gion in i88i. 1891, IQOi Vol. 
II, Table V, p. ii. 
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Kabthe, Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 317- 

Kachchhi, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

337. 

Kachnia, Agriculture and Market 
and gardening, Pop. 2,777, Vol. 
II, Table Xlil , pp. xlv -^ud xxxi. 
Kachhri, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 2S2. 

Kachhwaha Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p.3i8. ^ 

Kadehria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
^ VIII, D. 318. 

Kadol Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. VlII, 
P-3i8. 

Kafir, Pop. 5, Vol. II, T. XIII, p. 

xiv. 

Kahiris, Vol. I, Chap. VIII. p. 
^ 323t note. 

Kaluhri, number of per'^ons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, Chap. 
VI, p. 286. 

Kahluria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIU, p. 318. 

Kahriaur Town, population in iSSr, 
1891, 1501, Vol II, T. IV, p. vi. 
Kahnaur Town, populatior^ by re- 
ligion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, T. V, p. ii. 

Kahri Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 321. 

Kahror Town, population in, i85i, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, p.Ti. 
Kahror Town, population bv reli- 
gion i'l 1881, 1891, 1901’ Vol. 
II,T.V, p. Vi. 

Kahror Town, population in 1881. 

1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, p. V. 
Kahror Town, population by reli* 
gion in, 1861, 1891, 1901, V’^ol. 
II, T.V, p.vi. 

Kahut, Agriculture, Pop. 10842, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p.xiv and 
xxxi* 


Kaiath, Writers, Pop. 13,272, Vol. 

II, T. XIII, pp. XIV and xxxi. 
Kaiaths, wearing ytinw dying out 

among, Voi. 1, Chap. VIU, p. 

338. 

Kai!u, in pregnancy, Vol. I, Chap. 

III, p. I2n. 

Kaith Bha^bunjas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VllI, p 330. 

Kaithal Town, population in 1881, 
1891, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T, 

IV, p. iii. 

K-iiihal Town, population by re- 
ligion in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II, T. V, p. ii. 

Kaka Khels, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 341* 

Kakanya Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 339, note. 

Kakar Khatns, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
pp. 303. 3^4, note, 342, 343, 
Kakkezai, Government Servants 
and traders, Pop. 10,793, Vol. II, 
Table XI II, p. xiv. 
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1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, 

p. V. 

Kalabagh Town, population by 
religion in 1881, 1S91, J901, 

Vol. IJ, Table V p. vi. 

Kalal and Kalwar Distillers and 
Toddv drawers. Pop. 34366, 
Vol. II, T. XIII, pp. xiv and 
xxxi. 

KaUls, four-^o/ rule among, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIU, p. 332. 

Kala's, Zatwala Brahmans do not 
take offerings from, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIU. p. 313- 

Kal'is^ Vol I. Chap. VIII, p. 315. 
Kalanaur Town, population in 
iSSi, 1S91, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, 

p. IV, 

Kalanaur Town, population by re- 
ligion In 18S1, 1891, 1901, VoL 
II, Table V, p. iv. 

Kalanaur Town, population in 
iS'di, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, 

p. V. 

Kalanaur Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II, T, V, p. iv. 

Kalhe Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 517. 

Kalhora {weavers, and ehoe-mak- 
ers, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 341. 
Kali Brahmans, Volume 1, Chap. 
VIII.p.3ii. 

Kaliana Town, Population in i88i, 
1891, iooi,Vol. II. T. IV, p. vii, 
Kaliana Town, Population by re- 
ligion in 1S81, i8yi, 1901, Vol. 
II. T. V, p.iv. 

Kalie Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

Kaika Town, Population' in 1881, 
1891, iQoi, Vol. II, T. IV, p. V. 
Kalka Town, Population by reli- 
gion in, 18S1, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
il, T. V. p.ii. 

Kalsia State, Ages, by religion 
Vo!, II, T. VII, pp. XXV, xxxv., 
xlv. 

Kalsia State, area of, Vol. II, T. I, 
p. iii. 

I Kalsia State, Birth-place of, popu. 
lation, Vol. II, T.XI, pp. t — xxi. 
Kalsia State, Castes, Vol. 11, 
T. XVIII, pp. xlvii, xlviii. 

Kalsia State, Civil condition by 
religion, Vol. 11, T. VII, pp. ixv, 
xxxv, xiv. 

Kalsia State, Density, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. 12. 

Kalsia State, Education, Vol. II, 
T. VllI, p. xviii, 

Kalsia State, Emigration, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 94. 

Kalsia State, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
^ T. XVIII, p. ii. 

Kalsia State, Houses, Vol, II, T. 
^ I, p. iii. 

Kaisia State, Immigration, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 66. 

Kalsia State, Infirmities, Vol. II, 
T. XII, p. IT. 

Kalsia State, Languages, Vol. II, 
T. X, pp. iv, xi. 

Kalsia State, Occupations. Vol. II, 
T. XV, pp. Ivi-cxcix. 


Kalsia State, population by sexes, 
urban and rural, Vol. II, T. I, 
p. iii. 

Kalsia State, population by reli- 
gion, Vol. II. T. VI, p. ii. 

Kalsia State, Population, decrease 
of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 02. 

Kalsia State, Sexes, by religion, 
Vol. II, T. Vll, pp. XXV. xxiT, 
ilv. 

Kalsia State, Towns classified by 
population, Vol. II, T. Ill, p. iii. 
Kals a State, Towns with popula- 
tion by religion, Voi. II, T. V, 
p li. 

Kalsia State, Tribes, Vol. II, T. 

XIII, pp. xlvii, xlviii. 

Kalsia Slate. Variation in popula- 
tion, Vol. II. T. II, p.iv. 

Kalsia State, Villages classified by 
population. Vol. 1 1, T. Ill, p iii. 
Kaluwana Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap* 
VIII, p. 339, note. 

Kalwana Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

VII!, p. 339, note. 

Kalyan, Imam, founder of white 
faction of Shias, Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill, p. 152. 

Kamachi, Vagrant ministerials, 
pop. 137, Vol. 11, T. XIII, p. xiv. 
KamalKhel. section Orakzai, Voi. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 149 
Kamalia Town, Population in 
iSSi, 1891. 1901, Vol. If, T IV. 

p. v.^ 

Kamalia Town, population by re- 
ligion in, 18S1, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
JI. T. V, p. iv. 

Kamangar, Bow-makers (carpent- 
ers), Pop. 79S. Vul. II, T. XIII, 
pp. liv and xxxi, 

Karnawat Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 
^VIII, p.328. 

Karnawat Punwar (Maheshri) 
Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VllI, p. 

^327- 

Kamboh, Agriculture, pop. 1.74.058, 
Vol, II, T. XII I, p. xiv and xxxi 
Kami number of persons returned, 
as speaking, Vol. J, Chapter VI. 
p. 286. , 

Kan Sunars, Vol, I, Chap. VllI, 

p. 3 og. 

Kanal Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 318. 

Kanaujia, Rahtor Banias, Vol. I, 
Chmp. VIU, p. 327. 

Kanazai Pathan, Vol. I, Chap* 
VIII, p. 341. 

Kanchan, Singers, snd Dancers, 
Pop. 9,506, Volume 11, T. XUI, 
pp. XV and xxxi. 

Kanchan Kamal Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII. p. 313. 

Kandal Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. 
VHI, p. 30S. 

Kandaria Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

^ VIII. p. 313. 

Kanera, Workers in grass and 
weavers, Pop. 7.491, Vol. II, T. 
XIIi» pp. XV and xxxi, 

Kanesh Kanets, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 332. 

Kanet, Agriculture. Pop. 3,89,861, 
Vol. II, T. XIII, pp. IV and 
xxxi. 

Kanets Vol. I, Chap, VIII, p 310. 
Kanets, exogamy among, 'Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p.331, 

Kanets, totimistic "^setions among, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p 332. 

Kang ]ats, feud wi*h Khaire, Vol, 
I, Chap. VIII, p. 333. 

Kangar, Vagrant, pipe, bowl, etc., 
makers and hawkers, Pop. 921, 
Vol. II. T. XIII, pp. XV and xxxi. 
Kangra Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

^ VIII, pp. 314, 899. 

Kangra District, Ages by religion, 
Vol. II, T. VII, pp. xxvi, xxxv, 
x5ii, xlvi, 

Kangra District, Area of, Vol. II, 
T. I, p. ii. 

Kangra District, Birth-place of, 
population, Vol. II, T. XI, pp. 
vii, xxix. 

Kangra District, Castes, Vol. IL 
T. XIII pp. li-liii. 

Kangra District, Christians by 
rice and sect., Vol. 11, T. XVII, 
p.iv. 
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K»ngra District, Civil condition by 
religion, Vol. II, T. VII, pp. 
xxvi, ixxv, xliii, xlv i. 

Kangra District, Density, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. II. 

Kangra District, Education, Vol. 

U, T. VM!!, p. xxiii. 

Karera District. Emigration, Vol. 

I, Chap. \\, p.92. 

Kangra District, Europeans, Ame- 
ricans, and Eurasians, Vol. 11, 
XVin, p. ii. 

Kangra District, Houses, Vol, II, 
T. I.p-ii. 

Kangra District, Immigration, Vol. ! 

I, Chap. II, p. 9ii 

Kangra District, Infirmities, Vol. 
T. VII, p iv. 

Kangra District, Languages, Vol. 

II, T.X, p iv— xi. 

Kangra District, Occupations^ 
Vol. II, T. XV, pp. Ivi-rxcix. 
Kangra District, Population, by 
sexes, urban and rural, Vol. 11, 
Table l,p. ii. 

Kangra District, Population by 
religion, Vol. II, T. VI, p. ii. 
Kangra District, Population, in- 
crease of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 59. 
Kangra District, Sexes, by reli- 
gion, Vol. 11, T. VII, pp. xxvi, 
XXXV, xlii, xlvu 

Kangra District, Towns, classified 
by population, Vol. II, T. Ill, 
p. ii. 

Kangra District, Towns, with po- 
pulation by religion, Vol. li, T. 
V, p. ii. 

Kangra District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
T. XlII, pp li, I’ii. 

Kangra District, Variation in po- 
pulation, Vol. IT, T. II. p. ii. 
Kangra District, Villages classified 
by population, Vol. ll T. HI, 
P. ii. 

Kangra Town (and cantonment), 
population by religion, Vol. 11, 
T. V, p. ii. 

Kangra Town (and cantonment', 
population, in, ]88i, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. ll, T. V, p. vi. 

Kangra Town, decrease of popula- 
tion in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 19. 
Kangri, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, V'ol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 286. 

Kangria Mahajans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, ^28. 

Kanhat Banias, Vo!. Chap. VIII, 

P 327- 

Kaniar. Mrscellaneous and Disre- 
putable vaj rants. Pop. 2,452, 
Vol II, Table XIII, p. XV. 
Kanjars of Jhelum, Shiaism 
among, Vol. I. Chap. Ill, p. i so- 
Kanjruri Muhial Brahmans, Vol. 

I. Chap. VIII, p. 31 1. 

Kannan Kha^ris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 304- 

Kacsal Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

Kanthi, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
334. 

Kanthiwal Mehras, Vol. Chap. 
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VTIL p. 328 note. 

Kundpwal Bhabhras, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.328. 

Kundewal Brahmans, Vol- L 
Chap. VIII, p. 328. note. 
Kundewal Jains, Vol, I, Chap. 

van, P- 3284 note. 

Kunja Pown, percentage of in- 
crease in population of, V'ol. L 
Chap. I, p. 20. 

Kunja Town, Pop. in i88i, 1891, 
1901, Voh II, Table IV, p. v* 
Kunja Town, Pop. by religion in 
18S1, 1891, 1901, V’ol. II, Table 
V, p. vi. 

Kunjra, Agricultu'-e and Market 
gardening. Pop. 6,895, Vol. IL 
Table XIII, pp, xvii and xxxi. 
Kural Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap, 

Vlll, p. 312- 

Kurram, Area of, Vo!. II, Table I, 
p. li. 

Kurram, Birth-place of population 
Vol. 11, Table XI p. xvi, xxxii., 
Kurram, Christians by race and 
sect, Vol, II, Table XVII, p. 
ix. 

Kurram. Density, Vo!. I, Chap. 
I, p. 30. 

Kurram, Education, V’ol. H. 

Table VIII. p. li. 

Kurram, Emigration, V’’ol. I, 
Lhap. II, p. 77. 


Kurram, Europeans, Americana, 
jind Eura'.ians, Vol. II, Table 

XVTIL p. ii- 

Kurram Houses, Vo!. II, Table 
I, p. ii. 

Kurram, Immigration, from 
countries beyond the North- 
West Frontier Province, V’ol. 
I, Chap. II, p. 77. 

Kurram, Infirmities, Vol. II, 
Table XIL p. v. 

Kurram, Languages, Vol II. 
Table X. p. xiv. 

Kurram, Occupations, Vol. H, 
XV, p. Ivi-cxcix. 


Kurram, Pcpulat.on by sex-^s, 
urban and rural, V^ol. II, Table 
I, p. li. 

Kurram populatioi bv religion, 
Voi. IL Table VI, p. ii. 

Kurram, Population, increase of, 
Vo'. I Chip. II. p. 85. 

Kurram, Towns c‘a*sified by po- 
pulation, Vcl. IL Table III, 


Kurram, Towns with populatior 
by religion, Vo!. II, Table V’, 
p. vi. 

Kurram, V’illages classified by 
population; Vol. II, Table III, 


p. ii. 

Kutana, Sweepers. Pop. 54,121. 
Vo!. II. Table XIII, pp. xvi 
and xxxi. 


L. 

Labana Carriers, Popu- 

Ution, 56,323 V‘>I, II, Table 
XIII, PP- ^viii and xxxi. 

Labour, general V ok II. Table 
XV, p, 1. 

Lac collectors Vol. II, Table X, 

La:: sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxiv. 
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Lac factoricf, operatives and other 
subordinates^ Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xjxjv. 

Lace inakers, Vol. 11# Table XV, 

p. XXX. 

Lacquerers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxii. 

Ladakhi (unspecifitd) Traders, 
Population 3 *. Vol. II, Table 
Xin. pp. xviit. 

Lade Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
V’lll, p. 316. 

Lsdhiarach Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 3 8. 

Ladwa Town, Population in 1881, 
1891, 1901. Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vi. 

Ladwa Town, Population by 
religions in 1881, 189L 
Vol. n. Table V, p. ii. 

Laehari Biloch, Vol, I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 323. 

Lahnda, Dr. Juke's classification 
of the dialects of, Vol. I, Chap. 
VI, p. 283. 

Lahntia Dialect, number of pTsons 
returned as speaking, Vol, I, 
Chap. VI, p. 581. 

Lahnda or W'estern Punjabi, Dr. 
Grierson's classification nf dia- 
lects of, Vol. I, Chap. VI, p. 
28!. 

Lahore City (and cantonment), 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Lahore C ty (and cantonment), 
p'pu'ation in 1881, itSpi, ipOI. 
Vol II, Table IV, p. ii. 

Lahore Citv, Commercial develop- 
ment of, Vol, I, Chap. I, p. 16. 

Lahore City, Distribution of 10,000 
of each sex by ages. S. Table 
III, C. Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 231. 

Lahore City, females per thousand 
males in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 21. 

Lahore Citv. Immigration from 
Kashmir, Vol. I, C hap. II, p. 76. 

Lahore City, Immigration from 
the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, V‘'l. I, Chap. II, p. 75. 

Lahore Citv, p pulation of, Vol. 

I, Chap. I, p. 16. 

Lahore District, Age«, by religion, 
Vol. II, Tabic VII, pp. XXX, 
ixxiii,xlix. 

Lahore District, Area of, Vol. 11 , 
Tat le I. p. ii. 

Lahore District. Birth-place of, 
population, Vol. Table XI; p. 
ixxvi. 

Lahore District, Castes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p l.\x vii-lxxx. 

Lahore District, Christians by 
racf* and sect, Vol. II, Table 
XVn, p.v. 

Laliore Di'^trict, Civil condition 
by religion. Vol. II, Table VII, 
p. xxx xxxviil.x'ix. 

Lahore District, Density, Vol. I, 
Chap. 1 , p. jg. 

Lahore Dist'^.rt, Education, Vol. 

II, Tah’e VUI. p. xxxiii. 

Lahore District, Emigration from, 

Vol. I Chap. II p. /S. 

Lahore District. Eur' peans, Arre- 
ncans, and EurasianS, Vul. II, 
Table XVHI p. ii. 

Laho'-c D’strKt, Houses, Vul. II, 
Table I, p. ii. 

Lahore Distrirt, Immigration, 
V’ol. I. Chap. II p. 91. 

Lahore D.itrict, Infirmities, Vol. 

II TMe XII. p. tv. 

Lahore District, Languages, Voi. 

II, Table X p. iv xi. 

Lahore DiS'Tir'-, Occup.''tions, 

Vol. II Table XV, p. Ivi-cxc x. 

Lahore District Pk puhition bv 
sexes, urban and ruiai. V’ol. II, 
T.ible I n. II. 

Lahore D-st'ict. Population bv 

religion, Vol. II, Table \T, 
i’i 

Lahore D. strict Porulat’on 

inciease of, Vol. I, Chap. II, ; 
P- 57 - 

Lahore D’strict, S-xes. by re- i 
iigion, Vul. II, Table VII p. ' 

xxx xxxviu.xlix. 

Lahore District, Sexes, proportion i 
of. Vul. I, Chap. II, p. aoo, I 


Lahore District, Towns classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table 

III, p. ii. 

Lahore District, Towns with po- 
puUtion by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Lahore District, Tribes, Vol. 11, 
Table XIII, p. Ixxvii-lxxx. 

Lahore District, Variation in po- 
pulation, Vol. II, Table II, 
p. iii. 

Lahore District, Villages das- I 
sified bv population, V ol. II, | 
Ttble lil, p. ii. 

Lahore District, Distribution of 
10,000, of each sex in, by ages, 

S. Table III, C. Vol, I, Chap. 

IV, p. 231. 

Lahoi e District, number of females 
by religions in Sikh families in, 

S. Table VII, B. Vul. 1, 
Ch:ip. IV p. 239 

Lahoria B ahuiani, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312, 3H. 

Lahoria Khatrif, Vol. I, Chap. 

VTII, pp. ao3, 305. 307. 

Lakhan Pal Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. Vm, p. 312. 

Lakki Town, Population in iSSi, 
1891, 1901. Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. viii. 

Lakki Town, Population by j 
religion in 1S81, i’* 9 l, IQOI, 

Vol. II, Table V. p. vi. 

Lalhari Brahmans, Vul, I, Chap, 
VIII. p, 3iT 

Lalla, Agriculture, Population 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. xviii. 

Lamas as f^ajas of Bashahr, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 141. 

Lamb Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 312 

LamVia Muhial Brahmans, Vol, I 
Chap. VIII, p. 311. 

Lamp-makers, sellers, Lantern 
makers and sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xtv. 

Lanra, P iests, Population 22, 
Vol. II, Tabl^ XIII, p. xviii. 
Landholders and Tenants, num- 
ber* returned as, Vcl. I, Chap. 

IX. p. 361. 

Lande, number of literates in, Vol. 

I, Chap. V, p. 268 . 

Language, number of books 
published in each, 1S91-1900, 
Vol. I. Chap. VI, p. 292. 
Language, number of persons 
speaking each, Vol. I, Chap. 

VI. p. 279 . 

Language the meaning of the 
term, Vol. I, Chan. V, p. 263- 
Language-, classification of, in 
thelunjab, Vol. 1, Chap. VI, 
p. 270. 

Languages, distribution of, of the 
PunjaP and Xorth-West Fron- 
tier tTov.nce, Vol. I, Chap. VI, 
p. 279. 

Langu.igrs distribution of the 
P'incpa!, over the Provinces, 
Districts and States, Vol. I, 
Chan. VI p. 290, 

LanguaL''«s , distribution of popu- 
lation by, Vol. I, Chap. VI, p. 
2bo. 

Lav.^ji. a lam teacher, Vul. I, 
j Chap. Ill, p. I 10. 

I Lead workers, Vci. II, Table XV, 
j p. xxx. 

j Lead goods sellers, Vol. II, Table 
j XV, p. xxx. 

, Lraf-phte makers and seders, 
j V(d. II, Table XV, p. xxxiv. 

I Leather riye-s, Vol. Il‘TabieXV, 
p. xxxviii. 

Leather factories owners, rrana- 
gers and superior Vol. 

II Tab'e XV p xxxviii. 

Leather fo-rto’ les, operatives and 
other ■subordinates Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxvuii. 

Leather goods (u anufactured), 
sel'ers Vol, II, Table XV, p. 
xxxviii. 

Leather-workers percentage of 
increase in the nurnoer cf, Voi. 

I Chap. IX p. 3'"2. 

Legitimarx’ degrees of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p 332 , 329. 


Leprosy, a bar to spiritual succes- 
sion, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 138. 

Leprosy, number of persons suffer- 
ing from» at each age-period, 
Vol. I, Chap. VII, p. 295. 

Leprosy percentage of decrease, 
Vol I, Chap VII, p- 295, 

Lestar'.s Bilnch, magic powers 
among, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
161. 

Legharis Biloch, magic powers 
among, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 161. 

L'brriries, s^'rvice in, Vul. II, Table 
XV, p xlv. ^ ^ 

Llhri, Dyers. Population 20.606. : 
Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. xviii 
and xxxii. 

Lime burners. Vol II. Table XV, 
p xviii. 

Lime sellers, Vol. II, Table XV. 
p xviii, 

Lingrims, makers and sellers, Vol. 
li, Table XV, p. xxii. 

Literacy, by Districts and States 
Vo! I, Chap. V, p. 264. 

Literacy, by religions, Biitish 
Territory, Vol. I, Chap. V, p. 
263. 

Literacy, comparison with the 
returns of, 1891, Vol. I, Chap. 
V, p. 264. 

Literacy, degrees of, Vol I, Chap. 
V, p. 263. 

Li eracy, progress in, Vol I Chap. 
V, p. 266. 

Literacy, statistics of. in Provincial 
vernacuhrs by religion, Vol. 

I, Cnap. V, p. 26S. 

Literacy, the value of the Census 
returns of, Vol I Chap. V, p. 
263. 

L’terature, Vol I, Chap. V, p. 
271. 

Literary instituiions, service in, 
Vo'. II, Table XV. p. xlvi. 

Lithographers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xviii. 

Lobaras janeo worn by, Vol. 

I. Chap. VIII, p. 333. 

Lobana?, propor’ ton of the S'“xe3 
among child; en, Vol. I, Chap. 
IV'' p. 210. 

Lobanas, sacred families among 
V^ol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 163. 

Lobanas, status of, Voi, I Chap. 

VIII. p. 3'';8. 

Local and Municipal bodies, in- 
crease in the numbers returned 
as in the service of, Vol I, 
Chap. IX p, 36c. 

Local variation of status, Vol I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 338. 

Lock-ke-'pers (canals), Vol II, 
Table XV, p. xiii. 

Lodar Sunars, Vol I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 309. 

Lodginghoiise-keepers, Vol II, 
Table XV, p. x. 

I Lodha, trade in fodder, Popu- 
! lation 7.95L Vol. II. Table 

! XIII, p. xviii. 

' Lodhar, Bral-mans, V'ol. I, Chap. 

; VIII, p. 317. 

i Logwood woikers and dealers, 

I Vol. II Tab'e XV p. xxxviii. 

Lohars, BIark->mit hs, f^opul.->^inn 
I 3,77.833 Vol II, Table XIII, 

j pp. xviii and xxii. 
i Lohars, among higimr castes, V^ol. 

I Chap. Vnil, p. 341. 

Lohars, oiderence o status amon f#, 

; Vol I, Chap, VIII, p. 3JO. 

! Lohars, Hindu, throo o. ^ rule 
among, V'o!. I, Chap. VIII, 

' p. 3.33. 

Loharu Stat**, Area of, Vol II, 
Table I p. iii. 

Loharu Sta»e Bir^h-place of po- 
pulation, Vol II, Table XI, pp. 
lii.xix. 

Loharu St^te, Castes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. xxxvi. 

Loharu State. Dei.sity, Vol I, 
Chap. I, p, 29 

Loharu S‘a"e. h duration, Vol II. 
Table VIII. p. xiit. 

Loharu Sate, kmigradon from, 
Vol I Chap, II, p. 70. 

Lohaiu Sta»e Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasiars, Vol. II, 
Tab e XVIII, p. u. 


Loharu Sta+e, Houses, Vol, II, 
Table I, p, iii. 

Loharu bta e, immigration, Vol I, ' 
Chapt. Ill, p. 91. 

Loharu State. Infirmities, Vol II, 
Table XII p. iv. 

Loharu State, Languages, Vol II, 
Table X, p. iv — xi. 

Loharu S^ate Occupations, Vol 

II, Tabic XV, p. Ivi-cxcix. 

Loharu State, I opulationby sexes, 

uroan and rural, Vol. II, Table 
I. p. hil 

Loharu State, Fopulation by re- 
ligion. Vol. II. Tabic VT, p ii. 

Loharu State, Fop.! lation, decrease 
ot, Vol I, vhr-p. II, p. 52. 

Loharu btate, To vns cUssi^edby 
population, Vol II, Table III 
p. iii. 

Loharu Sta'e. Towns with popu- 
lation by reigion, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. il 

Lohiru State, Tribes, Vol II, 
Table XIII, p. xxxvi. 

Loha u State. Variation in popu- 
lation, Vol. II, Table IL p. iv. 

Loharu State Villages classi^ed 
bv population, Vol. II, Table ( 

III. p iii. 

Loharu down (and cantonment), 
population bv religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. ii. ^ 

Loharu Town (and cantonment) 
population in 1881, 1801, 1901’ 
Vol II Tab’e IV, p- vii. 

Loharu Town, decrease of popu- 
lation in, Vo\ I Chap. I, p. 18, 

Lohki^a, white Shia faction in 
Kashgar, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
152. 

Longchanpa, Buddhists, Popula- 
tion 3, Vol II, Table XIII, p. 
xviii. 

Lonpa , Buddhists, population 7, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. xviii. 

Looking back, interferes with, 
working of ch.irm, Vol. I Chap. 

Ill p. 162. 

Looms, m ikers and sellers, Vol. II, 
Taole XV, p, xxvi. 

Low C-'Stes Brahmans of, VoL 
I, Chap. V^III, p. 316. 

Low cas es, imiraiion of higher 
by, Vol I, Chap. VIII. p. 329. 

Low cl-sses try to return them- ^ 
selves as high, Vol. I, Chap. ^ 
VIII, p. 340. 

Low occupations among high 
castes, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
34I; 

Ludhiana District, Ages, by re- 
ligion, Vol II. Table VII, p. 
xxviii, xxxvi xliii xlvil. 

Ludh ana District, Area of, Vol. 

II Table I. p. -i. 

Ludhiana Disnict, Birth place 
of population, Vo!. II, Table 
XI p. viii, xxiv. 

Lu'-ihiana - istrict Castes, Vol. 
XIII. p. Ixi — Ixiii. 

Ludhiina District, Christians by 
race .and sect, Vol. II, Table 
X\TI, p- V. 

Ludh ana Distilct, Civil condition 
by religion, \^ol II, Table VII, 
p]>. xxviii xxxvi. xliii, xivii. 

! Ludh ana District, Density, Vol 
• I Ch ‘p I. D. 29. 

Ludhi ina Dis^rmt, Education, Vol 
j U Tab.e \TII, p. xxvii 
I Lu liana Di.iiict, Emigration, 

I \"ol I Cli-p II p. 92. 

; Lui h ana D stricc Europeans, ^ 

I A me: cms. and Eurasians, Vol 

I II, Tabic X\TTI, p. ii. 
j Lu hi ma Di->'rict, Houses, Vol. 

I II Table I, p. ii. 

I Ludhiina Djstiict, Immigration, 

I \’ul. I, Chap. II, p, 91. 
i Ludhiana (Mi»rict, Infirmities 
I V'ol n, Ta'^le XII, p. iv. 

1 Lu'ha'a r^is’^nct. Languages, 

I Vol II, Table X, p. iv — xi. 
i Ludh'ana 1 istrict, Occupations, 
\'o!. II, Table XV. p. Ivi- exeix. 

Ludh'atia Uii,’rict, population by 
sexe>. urban and ruial, Vol II, 
Table I, p. ii. 

Ludhiana District, population by 
leligion, Vol II, Table VI, p. ii. 
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Ludhiana District, population, 
increase of, Vol. I, Chap. Ij, 

• p. i6. 

Ludhiina District. Sexes, by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 
xxviii, xxxvi, xllii xlvij. 

Ludhiana District, Sexes, propor- 
tion cf, V'ol. I, Chap. IV, p. 

2 G 0 . 

Ludhiana District, Towns classi- 
fied by population, V’ol. II, 
Table III, p. ii. 

Ludhiana District, Towns with 
population by relig on, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Ludniana District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. Ixi Ixvtii. 

Ludhiana District, Variation in 
population, Vol. II, Table II, 
p, .i. 

Ludhiana District, Villages, clas- 
sified by population, Vol. II, 
Table III, p. li. 

Ludhiana Town (and canton- 
ment), population by reli^io i in 
i88r, 1891, 19JI, Vol. II, Table 
V. p. iv. 

Ludhiana Town (and cantonment), 
population in 1881, 1S91, 19OL 
Vol II, Taole IV, p. ii. 

Ludhiana Dis.nct, number of 
females by religions in Sikh 
families in, S. Table VTI, B. 
Vo!. 1 Chap. IV. p. 239. 

Ludhiana Town, increise of popu- 
lation in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 16. 

Lalia Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. VIIL 
p. 339. note. 

Lumpaka, a Jain sect, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 140. 

Lund Bazar. Aroras, Vol. L Chap. 

VIII, p. 308- 

Luria Kajputs, Vo’. I, Chap. VTII, 
p. 318. 

Lyallpur Town, Population in 
1801, 1891. 1901. Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. iv. 

Lyallpur Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1S91, 19JI, 

Vcl. II, Table V, p. vi. 


M 


Macchendra Nath, Machhind, or 
Matpyendra, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 129. 

Machhi, Fishermen, Palki bearers, 
Pop. 2,40,900, Vol. II, Table 
XIII. pp. x.x and xxxii. 
Machhis, Hindu, scarcity of, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 338. 
Machhiwara Town, increase of 

population in, Vol. I, Chap. I, 
p. 18. 

Machhiwara Town, Pop. in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Machhiwara Town, Pop. by 
religion in 1881, 18^1, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 
Machinery Workshop?, owners, 
managers and superior staff, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxii. 

Machinery workshops, operatives 
and other subordinates, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxii. 

Machinery dealers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxvi. 

^ Madder workers and dealers, Vol. 

II, Table xv. p. xxxviii. 
Madhopor Town. Pop. in iS8r, 

1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vii. 

Madhopur Town. Pop. by reli- 
gion in 18S1, 1891. 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. i v. 

Madbu-acharj Bairagis, Vol. 1. 

Chap. VIII, p. 3^4. 

Madrasi, Pop. 61, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, pp. xix and xxxii. 

Madu Sadaii. a name of Gopi 
Nath, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 118. 
Magh, 1st of, (Lonrij, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 12 >. 
Magha-naudin, a Digambara pon« 
tiff, Voi. I, Chap, ill, p. 139. 


Magic, in Gaddi beliefs, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 121. 

Mayjic and religion, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 163. 

Magic, imitative, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 162. 

Magical powers, hereditary among 
B-lochis, Vol. I, Chap, III, 
p. 161. 

Magical powers, hereditary 

aTiong Pathans, Vol, I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 161. 

Ma :iical powers, hereditary 

among Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 162. 

Magical powers, hereditary 

among Sheikhi, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 162. 

Magical powers, hereditary 

among B-^nias, Vol, I, Chap, 
III, p. 162. 

Magical powers, hereditary 

among Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 162. 

Magical powers, hereditary 

among Giraths, Vol. I, Ctiap. 
Ill, p. 162. 

Magical powers, hereditary 

among Jats, Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, 
p. 163. 

Magical powers hereditary 

among Sanglis, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 163. 

Magical powers, hereditary 

a nong Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill, p. 163. 

Magical powers, heredi'-ary 

among Pathals, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 163. 

Magu Khojas, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 310. 

Magu, section of Khatris, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 303. 

Maha*bir (Mahavjra), a Jina, Vol. 

I, C.hap. Ill, p. 138 
Maha Brahman;, VoL I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 317- 
Mahadeo, see Shiva. 

Mahajans, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 328. 

Mahajan Pahari (unspecified)^ 
vide V'T^uia, Traders, Pop. 
32,153, Vo', n, Table XIII, p. 
xrx and xxxii. 

Maham Town, Pop. in i88r, 
1S91, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. iv. 

Maham Town, Pop. by religion 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. ii. 

Mahan Deo, son of Ram Das, 
Guru, V o' I, Chap. Ill, p. 136. 
Mahant Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 317- 

Mahar jats, magic powers among, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 162. 

Mahesh, Bawa, or bhiva, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 127. 

Maheshri Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 328. 

Mahi Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 344, note. 

Mahmud Barkati, Sultan, shrine ; 
of at Sevrai, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, I 
P- 155- 

Mahndra Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 343: 

Mahoshri Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 326, note. 

Mahnir Brahmans, V’ol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 312. 

Mahtam. Hunters and Fowlers, 
Po>. 82.S25, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, p. xix. I 

Mahtam, prooortion of the sexes , 

among children, V^ol. I, Chap. 
I\’, p. 210. ! 

Mahtams. four-gn^ rule among, . 

Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 333. i 

Mahtams. social status of, Vol. I, 
hap. VIII, p. 340. 

Mahte Brahmans, Vol. I, Chan. 
VIII. p. 310. 

Mahtons social status of, Vol, I, 
Chap. VTll. p. 340. 

Mahtum Azvam Khoja Sayad, 
father of founders of Blai'k and 
White Shia factions, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill,, p. 152. 

Mahwar Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 1 
VIII, p. 327. 


Maidhu Muhial Brahmans, Vol. 

I. hap. Vlir, p. 311. 

Mail carriage, managers and con- 
tractors, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlii. 

Maiodhru Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 30^, 344. note. 

Mair Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P; 30Q' 

Mair "unars, janeo worn by, V’ol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 338. 

Majariya Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 340. 

Majitha Town. Pop. in 1881, 
1891, 19JI, Vol. II, ‘ Table IV, 

p. V. 

Majitha Town. Pop. by religion 
in 1881. 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Majju Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 312. 

Majra vat Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap, 
vni, p. 339. 

Mukan^ Vol. I, Chap. VIII, pp. 

323, 329- 

Makin among Jats, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 325. 

Makh, Pop. 755, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, p. xix. 

Makhan Shahi Lobanas, V’ol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 339. 

Makhan, Shahi, sacred section of 
Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p, 
163. 

Makhdum, Bukhari Sayad of 
Uch, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 154, 
Makhdum Jahanian Bukhari 
Sayad of Ucb, V’ol. I, Chap. 

Illi p. 154- 

Makhu Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P- 309* 

Makhu Town, Pop. in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vii. 

Makhu Town. Pop. by religion 
in 18S1, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Makrolaria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Malakpura Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 313. 

Malaria, •ffecls on population, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p.72. 

Male in fanticide, superstitions and 
customs connected with, Vol. 

I, Chap. IV, p. 213. 

Maler Kotia State, Ages by reli* 
gion, Vol. II, Table VII, p. 
xxvui, xxxvi, xlvii. 

Maler Ko la State, Area of, Vol. 

II, Table I, p. iii. 

Maler Kotia Stat-e, Birth-place rf 
population, Vol. II, Table XI, 
p. viii, xxiv. 

Miler Kotia State, Castes, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, p. Ixiii Ixiv. 

Maler Kotia State, Christ! ms by 
race and sect, Vol. II, Table 
XVII, p. V. 

Maler Kotia State, Civil condi- 
tion by re. igion, Vol. II, Table 
VII p. xxviii, xxxvi, xlvii. 

Maler Kotia State, Density, Vol. 

I, Chap. I, p. 29. 

Maler Koda State, Education 
Vul. II, Table VIII, p. xxvii. 
Maler Koda State, Emigration, 
V’ol I, Chap. II, p. 92, 

Malar Kotia State, Europeans, 
Americani and Eurasians, V’ol. 

II, Table XVHI, p. ii. 

Maler Kotia bta^e, Houses, Vol. 

II, Table I, p. iii. 

Maler Kotia Sr.ue, Immigration 
V'ol. I, Chap. II, p. 91. 

Maler Kotia State, Infirmities, 
V’ol. II, Table XII, p. iv. 

Maler Kotia State, Languages. 

V’ob II, Table X, p. iv — xi. 

Maler Kotia State, Occupations, 
Vo'. II, Table XV, p. ivi- 
exeix. 

Maler Kotia State, Population by 
sexes, urban and rural, Vol. IL I 
Table I, p. iii, j 

Maler Kotia Stite, Population by ; 
re igion, Vol. II, Table, VI, 
p. ii. 

Maler Kotia State, Population, 
increase^of, Vol. I, Chap. II, 

v> 56. 


Maler Kotia State, Sexes by reli- 
gion, Vol. II, Table VII, p. 
xxviii, xxxvi, xlvii. 

Maler Kotia State, Sexes, pro* 
porti .mof, Vol. I, Chap. IV, 
p. 200. 

Maler Kotia State. Towns clas- 
sified by pooulation, Vol. II, 
Table Hi. p. iii. 

Maler Kotia State, Towns with 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V’, p. iv. 

Maler Kolia State, Tribes, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, p. Ixiu-Ixiv. 
Maler Kotia State, variation in 
population, Vo'. II, Table II, 

p. IV. 

Maler Koda State, Villages clas- 
sified by population, Vo!. II, 
Table, III, p. ni. 

Maler Kolia State, Town (and 
cantonment), population by 
religion, Vcl. II, TabiC V, 
p. iv. 

Maler Kotia Town (and canton- 
ment), population in 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. ill. 
Maler Kotia Town, decrease of 
pcpulation in, Vol. I, Chap. I, 

I, p. 17- 

Malhutra Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 303, 306, 342, 343. 
Malhotras do not marry Sikha- 
Bhianas, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 334- 

Mall, Agriculture and Gardening, 
Pop. 112,922, Vol. n. Table 
XIII, pp, xix and xxxii. 

Malial Rajput., Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Maliar, gardeners and agricul- 
ture, Pop. 1,08,260, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xix and 
xxxii. 

Mai e Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

Malindru Khojas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VHI. p. 310. ^ 

Mads, conversion of, to Islam, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 341. 

Mails, Hindu, one rule among, 
Vol. I. Chap. VTH, p, 332. 

Mali Misr Brahmans, V’ol. I 
Chap. VIII, p. 315, 

M.alkana Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

Via, p. 321. 

Malla KheU, tribe of Orakzai 
Vol. I, Chap. HI, p. 149. 

Mallah, Fisheiman. Pop. 79008, 
Vol. II, Table XlII, pp, xix 
and xxxii. 

Malothar Kajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

Via, p. 318. 

Malpatd Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 

VII I, p. 309- 

M.alwaj, characteristics of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI. p. 284. 

Malwai, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, and its, 
sub-dialects. Vol. 1, Chap. VI. 
p. 284. 

Man Jats, Vol, I, Chap. VIII, p. 

326, 

Man jats, feud with Deo, Vol. I, 
Cn<ap. Via. p.333. 

Man.agers, (Commercial), Vol. II, 
Taole XV’, p. xxxvni. 

Manak Tah e Aroras, V’ol. I, 
Chap. V'Hl, p. 308. 

Man, in Bralimans, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII. p. 312. 

M.anaswaha Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vlil.p. 318. 

Maiichanur Aroras, Vol. I. Chap. 
VIII.p. 30S. 

Mandahar Rajputs, marriage with 
Tun wars of, X’ol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 3k3- 

Mandar Panthi, a Jain sect, V’ol. 

L Chap. Ill, p. 137. 

Mandhar Das, Baba, founder of 
little akfiara of Udasis, Vol. I. 
Ch ip. Ill, p. 134. 

Mandi, V’ol. I, Chap, VIII, p. 
321. 

Mandi State, Ages, by religion, 
Vol. II, Table VIII, p, xv. 

xxvii. 

Mandi State, Area of, Vol. U, 
Table I, p. iii. 
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Mandi State. Birth place ot popu- 
lation, Voi. II, Table XI, p. ii- 
xvii. 

Mandi State, Castps, II, 

Table XIII, p. liii-liv. 

Mandi State. Christians by race 
and sectj Vol. II, Table XVII, 
p. iv. 

Mandi ^^tate. Civil condition hr 
religion, Vol. II, Table VTI, 
p. xxvii. 

Mandi State Density, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 20. 

Mandi State, Education. Vol. 11, 
Table Vlll, p. xxiii, xxiv. 

Mandi Sta^e, Em’gration, Vol. 

I, Chap. II. p. 9^. 

Mandi State, Europeans. Ameri- 
cans and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
TableXVIIIp.il. 

Mandi State. Houses, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. iii. 

Mandi State, Immigration, Vol. 

I, Chap. II, p, 9*- 

Mandi State, Infirmities, Vol. II, 
Table XII, p. iv. 

Mandi State, Languages, V ol. II, 
Table X, p. iv-xi. 

Mandi Stale, Occupations. Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. Ivi-cxcix. 
Mandi Siate, Population by sexes, 

urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 
I, p. iti. 

Mandi State Populat’on by reli- 
g-.on, Vol. 11, Table VI, 
P* it- 

Mandi State, Population, in- 
crease of, Vol. I, Chap, n, 
p. 6o. 

Mandi State, Sexes by religion, 
Vol. II, Table VH, p. xxvii. 
Mandi State, Towns classified 
by popalatlon, Vol. II, Table 

III, p. lii. 

Mandi State, Towns with popu- 
lation by religion, V^ol. II, 
Table V, p. ii. 

Mandi State, Tribes, Vol- II, 
Table XIII, p. hii 
Mandi State, Variation in popu- 
lation. V’ol. II. Table II, p. iv. 
Mandi S^ate, V illagcs classified 
bv population, Vol. II, Table 
HI. p. iii. 

Mandi Town (and canto'^ment), 
population by religion, V^ol. II, 
Table V, p. ii. 

Mandi Town, (and cantonment), 
poDulation in l8Si, 1891, I9^*i 
V'ol. H, Table IV, p iv. 

Mandi Town increase* of popula- 
tion in, Vol. I. C^ap. I, p. 19. 
Mandidl Rajputs, V^ol. I, Chap. 
VIH. p. 31b 321. 

Mandial Suketar Rajputs, Vol. I, 

c^.ap. vni. r- 3iS- 

Mandiali number of persons 
returnel as speaking, Voi. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 2b6. 

Mani^al Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p.32;. 

Man^^al Das. s^one images of, 
Vo’. I. Chap. II , p. I iS. 
Mangaris, expelled by Bangash 
fro n Aliranzai and Kohat, Vol. 

I, Chap. II!, p. 141;. 

Manhani. a jain s"Ct, V I, 

Chap. HI. p. 13S. 

Manilas Mahtons, Vol. I, Chap. 
VHl. p. 340. 

Manhas Rajputs, Vo'. I, Chap, 
p. 31b. 

Maniar. Redlers. Lop. 12,160, Vo!. 

II. Table XIII, pp. X)X and 
xxxii. 

Mam Khels tribe o' Orakzai, Vol. 

I. C’aap III, p. 1 49- 
Man j Rajpius, Da'bar at Kot Isa 
Khan. Vo. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

323- 

Manji Sahib, entries of, Vol. I, 

Cf.ap. III. p. 135- 

Mankatia Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH, p. 318. 

Manouria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Marsal Banias, Vol. I, Chap, 
VHII. p. 327- 

Map, showing the dominant 
language in TahsHs, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, facing p. 278. 


Maps, showing prooo«’tion of 
girls to every i,ooo boys un ler 1 
5 yea s of age (i) all religions ' 
(ii) Hindus (iii) Sikhs (iv) i 
Mahomedans, Vo’. I, Chap. IV, j 
fa'’ ng p. 207. 

Maratha, Pop. 604, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, pp. XX and xxxii. 

Mrirble works, owners, managers 
and superio' staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xvi i. 

Marble works, labourers and other 
su^o'dir.atf-s, Vol. II, Tabte 
XV, p. xviii. 

Marbles workers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Mardan 1 own. Population in 
1881, 1891, 1901. Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. viii. 

Mardan Town, Population by 
religion in 18S1, 1891, 1901, 

V ol. II. Table V, p. vi. 

Marecha B'ahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 317. 

Marija, vagrant tribe, Pop. 3i487» 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. xx. 
Marriage, ages of, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 334. 

Marriage among Brahmans, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 313. 

Marriage among Khatris, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 306. 

Marriage conditions in regard 

to, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 217. 
Marriage of the god, ('"iver- 
worship), Voh I, Chap. HI, p. 
118. 

Marriage, of the god, (RaU- 
worship), Vol, I, Chap III, p. 
126. 

Marriage, restrictions on, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 333. 

Marriage seasons, superstitions 
in regard to, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 
44 - 

Married life, commencement of, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 45. 

Mairied women, the fertility of, 
Vo’. I, Chap. IV. p. 223. 
Marriage, universality of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 3.36. 

Maith, vagrant trib", Pop. 6ig, 
Vol. Ii, Table XIII, p. xx. 
Marwari, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol, I, 
Chap. VI, p. 285. 

Marwari, Traders, Pop. 135, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, p. xx. 

Masands, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 

166. 

Masaun Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH,p. 309- 

Ma^o s, V^ol. II, Table XV, p. 
xviii. 

Masons and builders, percentage 
of increase in the number of, 
Vol. I. Chap. IV p. 362. 

Match factories, owners, managers 
and superior staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 

Match factoups, operatives and 
other subordinates, V cl. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv- 

Matches, makers and sellers, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. xiv. 

Mathaun Lobanas, Vol. I. Chap. 
VIH, p. 339- 

Ma' hura-'^agha, a Jain order, 
V’ol. I Chap. Ill, p. I '9. 

Matim Khanns, among Orakzai 
Shias, Vol. I. Chap. HI, p. 149. 
Matim ko^ha, mourning house of 
Turl Sliias, Vol. I, Chap. IH, p. 
148. 

Ma^o i Khojas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH, p. 31U. 

Ma^rani a Pushkarna deity, 
Voi. I, Chap. HI, p. 1 17. 

Matrons ( H^-spstals), Vol. II, 
Table XV p. xlvi. 

Mats, makers, and sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxiv. 

Matter Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH, p. 317- 

M.'.uhas Rajputs V'ol. !» Chap. 
VIH, p. 318. 

Maula All, Vo!. I, Chap. HI, p. 

158. ‘ ^ 

Mau’avis, secret order or, in 
Turkey, Vo’, I, Chap. Ill, p. 

151- 


Maunan ceremony, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 309. 

Mazhabi Weavers and sold’er 
in army, Pop. iO,?o8, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xx and xxxii. 

Mazhabls, difference of status 
among, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
330. 

Mean-age, explanation of calcula- 
tion of, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 
193- 

Measures (stnrge and weighing}, 
VH'l. II, T.ible XV. p. xlu. 
Mechanics (oth^r than railway 
mechanics), Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. XXVI. 

Med. cal practitioners, with dip 
loma, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Medical practitioners, without 
diplcnn, V'ol. H, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Medical practitioners, with I’cense, 
and with certificate, Voi. II, 
Table XV, p. xlvi. 

Megh (Meghwal), ^weepers, Pop. 
44,557, Vol. II, Table XIII, p. 

XX. 

Meghs, priests of, Vol. I, Chap. 

IH, p. 166. 

Mehra Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 303, 305, 307 342. 343, 
Mehra Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 309. _ 

Meh’'as, difference of status among, 
V'ol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 330. 
Mendicancy (not in connection 
with a religious order), Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. 1. 

Mc^ndicants, increase in the 

number of, Vol. I, Chap. IX, p. 
3^3- 

Mendicants (religious), Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xlii. 

Menials and unspecified civil 
officers serving in Native and 
Foreign States, Vol, II, Table 
XV, p. ii. 

Menials t other than scavengers), 
in service of Local and Munici- 
pal bodies, Ycl. II, Table XV, 

P* . 

MeO, Agriculture and Service, 
Pop. 1,46,666, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, pp. XX and xxxii. 

Meos, Caste organization among, 
Vol. I, Chap. VHII, p. 302. 

Meos, pals and gots, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 323. 

Merchants (general), Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxvii*. 

Merchants (unspecified), V'ol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxviii. 
Messengers (Civd Service of the 
State), Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
ir. 

Metal Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 327. 

Metallurgists, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xlvi. 

Metempsychosis, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 161. 

Met^orol'-'gists and establishments, 
Vol. II, Table XV. p. xlvi. 

Me watt, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 285. 

Mialgau, Pop. Vol. II, 

TabH XIII, p. xxxii. 

Miana Gujars, V'ol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 325- 

Minna Raiputs, V'ol. I, Chap. 
VHL p. 321. 

Man Murids, a faction of the 
Turi Shias, \''ol. I, Chap. IH, 
p. 148- 

Mian Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. \HII, 
pp. 318. 319. 

Mian Sahib-ke Udasis, Vol. I, 
Chao. Ill, p. I 4. 

M’anv.-ah District, Ages, by re- 
ligion, V'd. II, Table VH, pp. 
XXXII, xl. ii. 

Mianna'i District, Area of, VoL 
II, TaM-'- I, p. ii. 

Mianwah D.bt. ict. Birth-place of 
population, \’ol. II, Table XI, 
pp. xii, x\v iii. 

Mianwaii District. Castes, Vol. II, 
Table xiii, p. xcviii-c. 


Mian'^ali District, Christians by 
race and sect, Vol. II, Table 
XVII p, vii. 

Mianwaii District. Civil condition 
by rel gioa. Vol. II, Table VII, 
pp. xx-di, xl, I1. 

Mianwaii District, Density, Vol. I, 

. hap. I. p. TO. 

Mianwaii Distric*”, Education, 

Vol. II, Table VIII, p. xlL 

Mianwaii District, Europeans, 

. me-^icars and Eurasians, Vol- 
II Table xviii, p. ii. 

Mianwaii District, Houses, VoL 
II, Table I p. li 

Mianwaii Dstrict, Infirmities, 

Vol. II, Table XII, p. V. 

M iarw-ali D strict, Languages, 

V'ol. II. Taole X, p. iv-xi. 

Ml'inwali District. Occupations, 

Vol. II, Table XV, p. Ivi-cxcix. 

Mianwaii D.siiict, Population by 
s-xes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 
TabH I. p. ii. 

Mianwaii D. strict, Fopulat'or, by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VI, p. 

ii. 

M anwali District, Population in- 
crease or, V'ol. I, Chap. II, p, - 
6 . ^ 

Mianwaii District. Sexes, by 
religion, Vol, II, Table VII, pp. 
xxxii, xl, Ii. 

Mianwaii Di-t ’ct, Towns classi- 
fied by population, Vol. U, 
Table III. p. ii. 

Mianwaii District, Towns with 
popuHdon by religion, Vol. II, 

Ta U V, p. vi. 

M’anWali District, Tribes, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, p. xcviii-c. 

Miar.wali District, Variation in 
population, Vol. II, Table II, p. 

iii. 

Mianwaii District, Villages classi- 
fied by population, Vol. II, 
Table HI, p. ii. 

Miani Town, I opulation in l8Sr, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. iv. 

Miani Town, PopulaHon, by re- 
Bgion in 1S81, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II, Table V, p. vi. 

Miani Town, Population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, ^ 

p. V. 

Miani Town, Population by re- 
ligion in 1S81, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II, Table V. p. ii. 

Mica, workers and sellers, Vol. 

II, Table XV. p. xxii. 

Mich in Khel, Pathan sept with 
mag c powers, Vol. I, Chap. 

HI, p. 162. 

M idwives, V'ol. II, Table XV, p. 
xiv . 

Migrat-on, actual gain or loss 
by intra-Provincial, within the 
Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province in 1901 and 
1891, with deta'ls for the 
principal D'stricts and States, 

S. Table IV-B., Vol. I, fhap. 

H, p. 98. 

Migrador*, balance of, within 
the Indian Empire, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 80. 

Migration, comparison with the 
data for, within the Punjab and 
Nofih-VVest Frontier Pro- 
vince in 1901 and 1891, V'ol. 

I, Chap. II, p 80. 

Migiauon, effects of, on the 

D strict to als, Vol. I, Chap. II, f 

Migration, intra-Provincial, Vol. 

I, Chap. II, p. 78. 

Mig^a^ on, intra-frovincial, with- 
in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, S. Table 
V-A, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 102- 

Migrat on, map showing main 
currents of, Vol. I, Chap. Ii, 
oppo'^ite page 73. 

Migrat-oii, statistics of, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 74-, 

W igration, to aude rom Feudatory 
States, S. Table V.-B., Vul. I, 
Chap. II, p. 107. 

Migration, to and from outside 
India, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 80. 
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Migratioo, to and from the Feuda- 
tory States within the Province, 
VoK I, Chap. 11, p. 79. 

Migration, types of, Vol. I, Chap. 
Hp. 73- 

Migration, variation in, since 1891, 

S. Table IV-A., Vol. I, Chap. 

II. p. 97. 

Military Service (unspecified), 
Vol. II, Table XV. p. ii. 

Milk sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

P 

Milliners, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. XXX. 

MilUtone makers and menders, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxxiv. 
Millstone sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxiv. 

Mina, Robbers, Pop. 1,447, Vol. 

II, Table xiii, pp. xx and xxxii. 
Mioa Sodhis, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

p. 306, note. 

Minas, a Sodhi family, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, p. 136. 

Minchinabad Town. Population 
in, 1881, 1891, 1901. Vol. II, 
Table IV, p. vii. 

Minchinabad Town. Population 
by rebgion in, 1881, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 

Mindal Banias, V^ol. I, Chap. 
yilLp. 327. 

Mindhe-Awasthi Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p 316. 

Miners (unspecified), Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. I. 

Ministers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlii. 

Mints, managers, and superior 
staff, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

XXX. 

Mints, operatives and other sub- 
ordinates, Vol. il, Table XV, 

p, XXX. 

Miran Bhik, Mohammad Say ad, 
Chishti, shrine of, Vot. I, Chap. 

III, p. 152* 

Miran, Shahid of Bar, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 157. 

M irasi. Ballad singers and drum- I 
mcrs Pop. 2,58,378, Vol. II, 
Table XIII pp. xx and xxxii. 

Mirasis, difference of status 
among, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

330 - „ . 

M i<asis of Jhelum, Shiaism 
among, Vol. I Chap. Ill, p. 150- 
MUar Kathu Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 315. 

Mishtis, tribe of Orakzab Vol. I, 
Chap, in, p. 149 

Misr Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 315- 

Mtrza Khel, section of Cham- 
kannis, Vol. I. Chap. Ill, p. 149- 
Mithankot Town. Population in, 
1881,1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. vi. 

Mithankot Town. Population by 
religion in. 1881, 1891, 

Vol. II, Table V, p vi. 

Mission (religious) service, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. xiii. 

Miba, Vot. I, Chap. Ill, p. 160. 
Mochi, Leather workers, Pop. 
4,37,762, Vol. II, Table XIII, 
pp. XX and xxxii. 

Mochi Bharais, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 330- 

Mochi Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339f *^ote. 

» MogaTown, Population in 1881, 

* < 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Moga Town. Population by re- 
ligion in, 1881, iSgi, 1901, Vol. 
II, Table V, p. iv. 

Moghal, pop. 1,11.885, Vol. II, T. 

XIII, pp. xxi and xxxii. 
Moghal Shah, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
P- *57- 

Moghli. or Mulai, followers of the 
AgaKhan, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
148. 

Mohammad Aqil, Qazi. Qoreshi, 
Vol. I, Chap. III. p. 156. 

Muhammad A ragi. HajI, shrine, of, 

at Sevtai, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 

Mohammad Jamal Multani, Hafiz, 
Vol. I, ^hap. Ill, p. 156- 


Mohamed Khels, tribe of Orak- 
zai, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 14c. 
Mohammad Korah, Sheikh, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 156. 

Mohammad Mus afa, Parachas 
converted by, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
page 151. 

Mohammad Nurani, Sayad, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 155- 
Mohammad Rajan, Hazrat, 

Shrine of, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p, 
154- 

Moha nmad Suleman Khan, Kwaja 
of Tauosa, Sharif, Vol. I, Chap. 

III. p. 156. 

Mohammadans, increase in num- 
bers of, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, pp. 
113, 141, 142. 

Mohamedans, map showing the 
percentage of, on total popula- 
tion, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, facing, 
p. 142. 

Moharamadan Sects, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 142. 

Mohammadanism, Vol. I, Chap. 

III, pp. 141 — 60. 

Mohan Muhial Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 311. 

Mohi potra, pop. 431, Vol. II, T. 
XIII, p. xxi. 

Mohindargarh Town. Population 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. 

IV, p. iv. 

Mohindargarh Town. Population 
by religion in, i88i, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II, T. V, p. iv. 

Mohla Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 311- 313, 

Moi Khel, magic oowers among, 
Vol. I, C-ap. III,p. 161. 

Mokol Khatris, Shiaism among, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. iSi. 

Molasse^ makers, Vol. II, T, XV^ 
p. xiv. 

Mona Chamars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 330. 

Monasteries, inmates of, Vol. II, 
T.XV, p. xiii. 

Money lenders, Vol. II, T. XV, 
p. xxxviii. 

Money changers, and testers, Vol. 

II, T. XV, p. xxxvdi. 

Monge Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 308. 

Month, Asanj, usages on 1st of, 
Vol. I. Chap. Ill, p. 120. 
Montgomery District, ages by 
religion, Vol. II, T. VII, pp. 
xxix, xxxviii, xlvdi. 

Montgomery District, area of, 
Vol. II, T. I, p. ii. 

Montgomery District, birth-place 
of population, Vol. II, T. XI, 
pp. ix, XXV. 

Montgomery District, castes, Vol. 

II, T. XIII, pp. Ixxv -Ixxvii. 
Montgomery District. Christians 
bv race and sect, Vol. II, T. 
XVII, p. v. 

Montgomery District, Civil con- 
dition by religion, Vol. II, T. 
VII, pp. xxix, xxxvi i, xlviii. 

Montgomery District, Density, 
Vo!. I, Chap. II, p. 30. 
Montgomery District, Education, 
Vol. II, T. VIII, p. xxxii. 
Montgomery District, Emigra- 
tion. Vol I, Chap. II, p. 93. 
Montgomery District, Europeans, 
Americans, and Eurasians, Vol. 
II. T. XVIII, p. ii._ 

Montgomery District, Houses, 
Vol. II, T. I, p.ii.^ 

Montgomery District, Immigra- 
tion frrm Rajputana, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 75- 

Montgomery District, Infirmities, 
Vol. II, T. XII. p.iv. 
Montgomerv District, languages, 
Vol. II, T. X. pp. iv— xi. 
Montgomery District, Occupa- 
tions, Vol. II, T. XV, pp. Ivi — 
cxcix. 

Montgomery District, Population, 
by sexes, urban, and rural, Vol. 
II, T. I. p. ii. 

Montgomery District, Pooulation, 
by religion, Vol. II, T. VI, p. ii. 
Montgomery I istrict. Population, 
decrease of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 
68 . 


Montgomery District, Sexes, by 
religion, Vol. II, T. VII, pp. 
xxix. xxxviii, xlviii. 

Montgomery District, Towns 
class fied by population, Vol. II, 
Table III, p. ii. 

Montgomery District, Towns with 
population, by religion Vol. II, 
Table V, p. iv. 

Montgomery District, Tribes, Vol. 

II, Table XIII, pp. Ixxv — Ixxvii. 
Montgomery District, Variation 
in population, Vol. II, Table II, 
p. iii. 

Montgomery District, Villages 
classified by population, Vol. II, 
Table III, p. ii. 

Montgomery Town (and canton- 
ment), population by religion, 
Vol II, Table V, p. iv. 
Montgomery Town (and canton- 
ment;, population in 1881, i''9i, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. v. 

Mor Rakh Pokarna, Sankla Pun- 
wars Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P- 327- 

Mosaic workers, and sellers, Vol. 

II, T. XV, p. xxii. 

Mother, children take status of, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 323. 
Mubarrak Haggani, Sayad, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 155. 

Muchan, a branch of Pushkarnas, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 117. 

Muchchan Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 317. 

MudkiTown. t^opnlation in 1881, 
i8gi, 1901, Vol. II, T. IV, p. 

Mudki Town, Population by re- 
ligion in, i88i, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II, T. V, p. iv. 

Muhial Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 310, 342. 

Muhial, marriage among, Vol. I, 
Chap, VIII, p. 313. 

Mtihifiy Vol. I, Chap VIII, pp. 
323,326,331. 

Mukerian Town. Population in, 
1881, 1891, 190I, Vol. II, T. IV, 

p. vi, 

Mukerian Town. Population by 
religion in, 1881, i^'9l, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. ii. 

Mukha bandhas, a Jain sect, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 140. 

Mukhhwa among Khatris, Vol. C 
Chap. VIII, p. 306. 

Mukhtiars, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Mukhtsar Town, percentage of 
increase in population of, Vol. ! 
I, Chap. I, p. ig. 

Mukhtsar Town. Population in, 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. 5. 

Mukhtsar Town. Population by 
religion in, 1881, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. iv. 

M ula Baba, followers of, Vol. I. 
Chap. Ill, p. 136, 

Mula agha, a Jain order, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 139. 

Mule attendants, breeders, and 
dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, p, 
vi. 

Mule (pack) owners and drivers, 
Vol. II, Table XV. p. xiii. 
Mullagaurs, Vol. I, Chap. HI, p- 

163. 

■ Muilai. or Moghli. followers of the 
I Aga Khan, V'dI. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 148. 

Multan, immigration into, Vol I, 
Chap. 11 p. 76. 

Multan District, Ages by relgion, 
Vol. II, Table VTI, pp. xxxiii, 
xli, lii. 

Multan District, area of. Vol. II, 
Table I, p. ii. 

MuDan I .district, Birth-place of 
population, Vol. II, Table XI, 
pp. xiii. xxix. 

Multan District, Castes. Vcl. II, 
Table XIII, pp. civ. cvi. 

Multan District, Christians by 
race and sects, Vo!. II, Table 
XVII. p. v ii. 

Multan District. Civil condition by 
religion, Vo’. II, Table VII, pp. 
xx.xiii, xli, lii. 


Multan District, Density, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. 39. 

Multan District, Education, Vol 
II, Table VIII, p. xliii. ^ 

Multan District, Emigration, Vol* 

I, hap. II, p. 92. 

Multan District. Europeans, Ame- 
ricans, and Eurasians, Vol II| 
T. XVULp. ii. 

Multan District, Houses, Vol. II, 
T, I, p. ii. 

Multar. Distri''t, Immigration from 
Rajpucana, Vol. I, Chapter II, 

P* 75- . . 

Multan District, Infirmities, Vol. 

II, T. XII, p. V. 

Multan District, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, pp. iv — xi. 

Multan District, Occupations, 

Vol. II, Table XV, pp. Ui — 
cxcix. 

Multan District, Popula’ion by 
sexes, urban and rural, Vol. II, 
Table I. p. ii. 

Multan District, Population by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VI, p.ii. 

Multan District, Population, in- 
crease of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 69* 
Multan District, Sexes, by reli- 
gion, Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 
xxxiii, xli, lii. 

Multan District, Sexes, propor- 
tion of, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 2oo. 
Multan District, Towns classified 
by population, V'ol. II, Table 

III, p. ii. 

Multan District, Towns with po- 
pulation by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. vi. 

Multan District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. civ — cvi, 

Multan District, V^^t^-tion in 
population, Vol. II, Table II, 
p. iii. 

Multan District, Villages classi- 
fied by population, V ol. II, Table, 
III, p. ii. 

Multan Town (and cantonment), 
population by religion in, l88i, 
1891, iQoi Vol II, Table V, p. vi. 
Multan Town (and cantonment), 
population in. 1881, 1891, iQOt, 
Vol. II, Table IV, p. ii. 

Multan Town, increase of popula- 
tion in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 16. 
Multani, Bahawal Haqq, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 1 16. 

Multani Khatris Vol. I, Chap. 
VIU,p.3'>5- 

Multani, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 282. 

Multiple Literacy, statistics of, 
Vol. I. Chap. V, p. 26. . 

Muni'P ursh.Vol. Chap. VIII, 
p.3i5- . 

Muradpuria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.318. 

Murat descendants of, Path an, 
Vol. I. Chap. in. p. 161. 

Murree Town, Population in, 1881, 
1891, 1901. Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. vii. 

Murree Town. Population by 
religion in 1S81, 1891, 1901, 

Voh II, Table p. vi. 

Musalli, sw'-epers, pop, 65,927, 
V’o1. II. Table XIII, pp. xxi 
and xxxii. 

Music, in religion. Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 134. 

Music composers and teachers, 
Vo’. II. Table XV, p, xlvi. 
Musical instrument makers, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. xxii. 

Musical instrument sellers, Vol. 
II.Tab'eXV, p. xxii. 

■ Musla Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

1 VIII. pp. 338, 330- 
I Muslin makers, Vol. II, Table 
! XV. p. XXX. 

I Mustapha, ancestor of Rawalpindi 
I Khattars, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p- 152. 

Muqimias, origin of, Vol, I, 
Chap. III. p. 146. 

Muzazai. Paihan sept with magic 
powers. Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 162. 
MuzaPFargarh District, Ages, by 
religion. Vol. II, Table VII, 
pp. xxxiii, xli, liii. 
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Muzaffargarh District, Area of, 
Vo!, n, Table I, p. ii. 

Muzaffargarh District, Birth-place 
of population, Vol. II, Table 
XI, pp. xiv, XXX. 

Muzaffargarh District, Castes, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. cviii, 
cix. 

Muzaffargarh District. Christians 
by race and sect, Vol. II, Table 
XVII, p. vii. 

Muzaffargarh District, Civil con- 
d'tion by religion, Vol. II, Table 
VII, pp. xxxii, xii. liii. 

Muzaffargarh District, Density, 
Vol. I, Chap. II. p. 29. 

Muzaffargarh District, Education, 
Vol. II, Table VIII, p. xlv. 

Muzaffargarh, District Emigration, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p. g 2 . 

Muzaffargarh Disiric’, Europeans, 
Americans, and Eurasians, Vol. 
II, Tab’e XVIII. p. ii. 

Muzaffargarh District, Houses, 
V’ol.II, Taole 1. p. ii. 

Muzaffargarh District Immigra- 
tion. Vol. I, Chap, n, p. Qi. 

Muzaffargarh District, Infirmi- 
ties, Vol. II, Table XII, p. v. 

Muzaffargarh District, Languages, 
Vol. II, Table X, pp. iv— xi. 

Muzaffargarh District, Occupa- 
tions, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
Ivi - cxcix. 

Muzaffargarh District, Pooulation 
by sexes, urban and rural, Vol. 
II, Table I, p. li. 

Muzaffargarh District, ponulation 
by religion, Vol. II, Table VI, 
p. ii. 

Muzaffargarh District, Population, 
increase of, Vol. I, Chap. 
p. 69. 

Muzaffargarh District Sexes, by 
religion. Vol. II, Table VII, 
pp. xxxiii xii, liii. 

Muzaffargarh District, Sexes, pro- 
portion of, Vol. I, Cha^*. IV, 
p. 200. 

Muzaffargarh District, Towns 
classified by papulation, Vol. II 
Table III, p. ii. 

Muzaffargarh District, Towns 
with populati n by relisfion, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 

Muzaffargarh District, Tribes 
Vol. II, Table XlII, pp. cvni — 
cix. 

Muzaffargarh District. 'V^a^iation 
in population, Vol. II, Table II, 

p. Ill, 

Muzaffarg.arh District, Vilhges 
classified by population. Vol. II 
Table III, p. ii. * 

Muzaffargarh Town (and canton- 
ment), population by religion, 
in, 1881, i8qi, Vol. If' 

Table V, p.vi. ’ 

Muzatfargarh Town (and canton- 
ment), population in 1S81, 1801 
19 >1, Vol. II. Table IV, p. vi. ’ 

Muzaffargarh Town, percentage 
of increase in population of 
Vol. I, Chap. I, p, 21, ’ 
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N.ahh Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap 
VIII, p 312. 

Ni.bha State, Ages by religion, 
V.'(. II, Table VII, p, xxix, 
xxxviiyxivili, 

Nabha State, Area of. Vol, II 
Table I, p. iii. 

Nabha State, Birth-place of popu- 
lation. Vol. II, Table XI p 
ix~xxv 

Nabha >tate, Castes. Vol II, 

^ Table XIII, p ixxii-ixxiv. 

Nabha State. Christians by race 
and sect, Vol II, Table XVII 
P, V. ' 

Nabha State Civil conditijm by 
religion, VoU II. Table VII 
pp. xxjx.xxxvii.xlviii. ’ 

Nabha State, Density, Vol. I 
Chap. II, p. 29. * ’ 

Nabha ^tate, Education Vol. II 
Table VIII, p»x.'cxi. 


Nabha State, Emigration, Vol. 

I, Chap. II, p. 92. 

Nabha State Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vol II, 
Table XVIII, p.ii. 

Nabha State* Houses, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. iii. 

Nabha State, Immigration from 
Rajputana, Vol. I, Chap. II, 
P- 75- 

Nabha State, Infirmities Vol. II, 
Table XII, p. iv. 

Nabha State, Languages, Vol. II, 
Table X. p. iv-xi. 

Nabha State. Occupations, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. Ivi-cxcix. 
Nabha State, Pcpulationby sexes, 

urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 
I, p- iii. 

Nabha State, Population by re- 
ligion, Vol. II, Table VI, 
p. ii. 

Nabha State, Popu!?tion, increase 
of Vol. I, Chap II, p. 57. 
Nabha State, Sexes, by religion, 
Vol. II, Table VII, pp. xxix, 
xxxvii, xlviii. 

Nabha State, Sexes proportion of, 
Vol. I* Chap. IV. p. 2 oo- 
Nabha State, Towns classified by 
population, Vol. II, Table III, 
p. iii. 

Nabha State, Towns with popula- 
tion by religion, Vol, II, Table 
V, p. iv. 

Nabha Stnte, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. Ixxii-lxxiv. 

Nabha State Variation in popula- 
tion, Vol. II, Table II, p. iv. 
Nabha State, Villages classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table 

III, p. ill. 

Nabha Town (and cantonment), 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V , p. iv. 

Nablia Town, (and cantonment), 
population in i88i, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II, Table IV, p. iii. 

Naddaf, Vol. I, Chap. VIII. p. 341, 
Nag Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII p 315. ^ 

Nag Gosalu Brahmans, Vol. I 
Chap. VIII, p. 315, 

Na? Knarappa Brahmans, Vol. I 
Chap. VIII, p. 315. 

Nag ^ undnk Brahrans, Vol. I 
Chap VIII, p. 315. 

Nagar Bhojpur Town, increase of, 
PT latioii in, Vol. I, Chap l’ 
p. 19. ^ ’ 

Na2:arkotia Brahmans Vcl. I 
Chap. VIII, p. 314. 

Nai^ar Town, Pupu ation in 1881, 
1891, 1901. Voi. II. Table IV, 
p. vii. 

Nagar Town, Population by re- 
liMon in 1881, 1891, iQoK Vol. 
II, Table V, p. ii. 

Nagbansi Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 310. 

Nag. Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
PP* 3 ^ 0 . 

Nagiana, magic powers among 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 

Nahan StcUe, Ages, by religion, 
Vol. II. Table VII, p. xxv. 

Nahan State, Area of. Vol IT 
Table I, p. iii. ’ ' 

Nahan State. Birth plac- of 
population, Vol. II, Table Xl 

pp. V, xxi. ’ 

Nahan Senate, Castes, Vol, 1 1 
Table XIII, p. xlviii-xlix * 
Nahan State, Christians, by race 
and sect, Vol. II, Table XVII 
p. iii. 

Nahan State. Civil condition by 
religian, Vo). II, Table VII 

p. XXV- ' 

Nahan State, Density, Vol. I, 

^ Chap. I, p, 29, 

N^an Stare, Education, Vol. II, 
Table V’^III p xjx. 

Nahan State, Emigration, Vol. I 

Coap. p_ p2. * 

Nahan estate, Europeans, Ameri- 
Mns and Eurasia. s, Vol. II, 
Table XVIII, p. ii. 

houses, Vol. II, 

-I able I, p. lij^ 


Nahan State, Immigration, from 
the North-Western Provinces, 
and Oudh, Vol I, Chap. II, p. 
75* 

Nahan State, Infirmities, Vol. II, 
Table XII, p. iv. 

Nahan State, Laiii.-uages, Vol. II, 
Table X, pp iv-xi. 

Nahan State. Occupations, Vol. 

II, Table XV. pp. Ivi-cxcix, 
Nahan Stat •, Population by sexes, 

. urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 
I, p. iii. 

Nahan State, Population by re- 
ligion, Vol II, Taole VI. p. ii. 
Nahan State. Population, increase 
of, V >1, I, Chap II, p. 59. 

Nahan Stat#*, Sexes, by religion, 
Vol. II, Table VII, p. xxvi 
Nahan State, Towns classified by 
population, Vol- II, Table III, 
p. iii. 

Nahan State, Towns with popula- 
tion by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V,p. ii. 

Nahan State, Tribes, Vol. II 
Table XIII, p. xlviii-xlix. 

Nahan State, Variation in popula- 
tion, Vol. II, Table II, p. iv. 
Nahan State, Villages classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table 
HI, p ?i’. 

Nahan Town (and cantonment), 
population by rei gion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. ii. 

Nahan Town (and cantonment), 
population in 1881 i8gi, lOji, 
^Vol. II, Table IV, p v. 

Nai, Barbers, Pop 4,00,602, Vol. II, 
Table XIII pp. xxi and xxxii. 

N aik, Cultivators and traders Pop. 
4,164. Vol. II, Table XIII, pp. 
xxi and xxxii. 

Nai Lingl, leaders of Gokalia 
Go ains, Vol. I, Chap III, p. 
1 17. 

Nai, social position of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 337. 

Nain Arains, Vol. I. Chap. VIII, 

^ P- 330. 

Nai?, Caste organization of, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII pp. 302, 310, 329. 
Nais, Zatwali Brahmans do not 
take offerings from, Vol. I 
Chap. VIII, p, 313. 

I Nais, Janeo worn by, Vol. I, Chap. 

‘ VIII.p. 338. ^ 

Nakodar, Tewn, Population in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Voi. II, Table 
IV, p. iv, 

Nakodar, Town, Population by 
religion in, 18S1, 1891. iqoi 
V ol. II, Table V, p. ii. ’ 

Namdharis, or Kukas, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 137. 

Names, magic influences of, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p, 162. 

Nanak Guru, and Gorakhnath 
Vol. I. C'^ap. Ill, p. 129. ’ 

Nanak- panthis, numbers of, Vol, 
I, Chap. III. p. 133. 

Nanak shahi rupees, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 324, note. 

Nandi-Sangha, a Digarubara order 
Voi. I, Chap. Ill p. 139. ’ 

Nangi Panth, Udasis, Vol. I, Chao. 

III, p, 134. 

Naqshbandi, origin of, VoL I 
Chap. Ill, p. 146. ’ 

Naqshbandis among Jammu 
Khojas, Vol. I, Chap, ‘ill, n, 

150. ^ 

Naqshbandis, among Parachas. 

Voi. I, Chap. Ill, p. 

Naraini Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 317. 

Narchdiu Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 316. 

Narnaul Town, decrease of po- 
pulation in, Vol. I, Chap. I. 
p. 17. 

Narnaul Town, Popu^aMon in 
iSSi, 1891, 1901, Vol. II. Table 

IV, p. n . 

Narnaul Town, Populafon bv re- 

'^5'' iQoi/Vol. 
u, 1 able V, p. iv. 

Narowal Lobauas, Vol. I, Chap 
VII, p. 3’3g. 

Natowa! Town, Population in 
1881, 1891, jgoi, Vol. H, Table 
IV p. vi. 


Narowal Town, Population by 
religion in, 1881, 1891,. lQol» 

Vol. II, Table V. p. iy* 

Nar Singh. Bairagis incarnation 
of Vol. I, Chap. III,.p. 131. 
Narsmgiiji’s Temple at Uch,VoI. I, 

Chap. Ill, p. 1 17. 

Naiule Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 

Nat, jugglers and Acrobats, Pop. 
10.505. Vol. IL Table XIII, 
pp. xxi and xxxii. 

Natapatta, a Jain pontiff, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. IS9. 

Nathlewii ceremony, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 334. 

Native States, Density in, Vol. 

I. Chap I, p. 12. 

Native States, increase of popula- 
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umeration since x88i, Vol, I, 

Crjap. If, p. 4S. 

Native States, population of large 
towns in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 17. 

Native States, proportion of the 
sexes in, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 

200 . 

Natural Divisions. Density in> •• 
Vol. I, Chap. I, p. to. ^ 

Naturalists Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xlvi. 

Nauratra, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 

*57- 

Nauroz, among Orakzai Shias, 

Vol. I Chap. III. p. 149. 

Naushahis, distribution by Dis- 
tricts. Vol, I, Chap. Ill, p. 152. 
Naushahis, origin ot, Vol. I, Chap, 
ril, p. 146. 

Naushahis, meaning of name, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 130, 

Naushehra Town, Population in^ 
i88r, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV. p. VI. 

Naushehra Town, Population by 
religion, in 1881, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 

Naushirwan, ancestor of Parachas, 

Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 151. 

Nawashahr Town. Population ia 
1881, 1891, 1901. Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. V. 

Nawashahr Town, Population by 
relig on in 1881, 1891, igai. 

Vol. II, Table V. p. iL 
Nawashahr Town, Population in, ^ 
18S1 1891, 1931, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. viii. 

Nawashahr Town Population by 
religion in i88i, 1891, 1901. 

Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 

Neasi, Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII. p. 313. ^ 

Nech, tribe opposed to Bohars 
converted under Sayad lalal. 

Vol. I, Chap. nr. p. 157. ^ ^ 

Necklace makers, Vol. II, Table 

XV, p. xxii. 

Necklace s Hers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p.xxii. 

Nemi, a Jina, Vol. I, Chap. Ill 
p. 140. 

Neokaras or Kiikaras family of 
Bukhari Sayads. Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill p. 154. 

Net makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. XXX. 

Net sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. XXX. * 

Neule Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 412. 

Newspaper proprietors, managers 
and sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. / 
xxii. * 

Nidria and Dhuldhoia, Goldsmiths* 
refuse cleaners, Pop. 2,532 VoL 
II, Table XIII, pp. xxii and 
xxxii. 

Niazis, Pathan, Vol. I. Chap. III. 
p- 161. 

Nihangs, numbers of, etc., Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 136. 

Nijar jats related to Sunars, Vol. 

I, Chap Vin, p. 309. 

Nimbaditya, see Vol. I, Chap. III. 

P- 131. 

Nimbarkis. a Bairagi sect. Vol. I. 

Chap. Ill, p. 131. 

Ktma-nandi Bairagis, Vol. I 
Chap. VIH, p. 334. * 

Nir-grantha (Nigantha), a Jaio 
sect, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 139. 
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Nirgun, VoL I, Chap. Ill, p. i 

1 68. 

Nirmala, meaning of, Vol. I, Chap. 
HI, p. 129. 

Nizamias, origin of, Vol I, Chap. 
UI, p, 147. 

No^rain Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

Vin, p. ^218. 

Noman, Vol. I, Chap. III. p. 

158' 

North-West Frcn^ier Province, 
Constitution of, Vol. I, Introduc- 
tion, p. I, 

North-West Frontier Province, 
Districts, average sire of Vol. 

1, Introduction, p. 2. 

North'West Frontier Province, 
Density on total area of, Vol, I, 
Chap. I, p. 10. 

North*VVest Frontier Province, 
Districts in order of population, 
Vol. I, Introduction, p. 2. 

North-West Frontier Province, 
females per thousand males in, 
Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 21. 

North-West Frontier Province, 
increase or decrease in popula- 
tion of towns of Vol. I, Ch^p. I, 
p. 21. 

•North-Western group (Lang- 
uages), Characteristics of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p 284. 

Notaries public. Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxviii. 

Nothanis. Biloch, magic powers 
among, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 

161. 

Nowsbera Town, Population in 
1881 1891, 1901, Vol II, Table 
IV, p. vii. 

. Nowsbera Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, i9oi, 
Vol. II, Table V. p. vi 

Nukra '^unars, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII, p 309. 

Numbers, symbolical or sacred, 
Vol. I. Chap. Ill, p. 150. 

Nungar. Saltwasher., Pop. 16414, 
Vol. II Table XIII, p. xxU. 

Nurmaha) Town, Population in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
IV, p. iv. 

Nurnanal Town, Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, 1901, 
j, Vol. II, Table V, p it. 

'Nur Mohammad, II, Vol. I, Chap. 

in. p. 156. 

Nur Mohammad Khwaja, shrine 
of. Vol. I, Chap. III. p. 156, 

Nur Mohammad, Qibla-i-Alim, 
Vol I. Chap III, p. 156. 

Nu'pur Town, decrease of popula- 
tv*n in Vol I, Chap. I, p. i9- 

Nurpur Town, Population in 1881, 
1891 i 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vi. 

Nurpur Town, Population by 
religion in i88l, 1891, 1901, 
Vol. II. Table V, p. ii. 

Nurses (Hospital), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xivi. 


0 . 

Obbat Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vlll p 317- 

Occupation by caste, Vol. I, 
Chap. IX, p. 371- 
Occupation, by c'asses, orders 
and selected sub-orders, IQOI, 
and i 8 qi, S- Table VII, Vvl. I, 
Chap. IX, p 331* 

Occupation, subsidiary return of, 
Voi. 1, Chap. IX. p. 358 
Occupation, oeneral distribution 
by S. Table I, Vol. I, Chap. IX, 
p. 374. 

Occupations, classification of, Vol. 

I, ^hap. IX, p. 359- 
Occupations, comparison with the 
data of 1891, by classes, Vol. I, 
Chap, IX, p* .360, 

Occup.*tions, difficulty of obtain- 
ing a correct return of, Vol. I, 
Chap. IX, p, 358- 
Occupations, general distribution 
of, Vol. I, Chap. IX, p. 3^0- 
Occupations, Local distribution 
of, Vol. I, Chap. IX, p. 3^0. 


Occupations, sub-divisions of, 
Vol I, Chap. IX, p. 359. 

Occupations, Subsidiary combin- 
ed with sleeted principal pur- 
suits (British territory), S. 
Table IX, Vol. I, Chap. IX, p. 
330. 

Occupied houses, increase in the 
number of, Vol, I, Chap. I, p. 

25. . 

Occupied houses, number oL in 
Punjab and North-West Fron- 
tier Province, Vol. I, Chap. I, 
P-25. 

Oculists, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Od, (Waddar) Earthworkers and 
stone quarriers, Pop. 27,405, 
Vol. II, Table XIII, p. xxii, and 

Ods, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 317* 
Ods increase of, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 34t. 

Oh, Buddhists, Pop. 6, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. xxti. 

Offerings to departed saints, Sul- 
tan Mahmud, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 

p. 156. 

Oghial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 3if'- 

Oil (vegetable) for lighting, pres- 
sers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. xiv. 
Oil, sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xiv. 

Oil Mill-!, owners, managers and 
superior staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV. p. X. 

Oil Mills, operatives and other 
subordinaiCS, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. X. 

Okhial Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIH, p. 318. 

Opadhi Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.3*5.. 

Opium factories, managers and 
superior staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. ^ 

Opium factories workmen and 
other subordinates, Vol. 11, 
Table XV, p. xiv. 

Opium preparers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. x'v. 

Opium Sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 

Opticians, Vol. 11, Table XV, 
p. xxii. 

Orakzai, origin of, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 149. 

Orakzai Shias, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 149. 

Orakzais, members of black fac- 
tion, Vol. I, Chap. Ilf, p. 152* 
Orakzais, opposed to Chamkannis 
Vol. I, Ci ap. Ill, p. 150. 

Oswal Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 328. 

Oswal Ban’as, sects of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 137. 

Oswal Bhabras, Vol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 328 

Oswal jains, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 328, note. 

Overseers (Engineering and Sur- 
vey), 477, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 


P 

Pachada, agriculture, population 
31,1 1 7, Vol. II, Table XIII, p. 
xxii. 

Paenhada Biahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 311. 

Pachhmi, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. 285. 

Padwa ceremony, Vol. f, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339- 

Padorgaya Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 339, note. 

Padwal Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.339- 

Pahari, Pop. loi, Vo!. II, Table 
XIII, p. xxii. 

Pahana Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 314. 


Pahde-KoMerie Brahmans, VoL I, 
Chap; VIII, p. 316. 

Pahde-Raptu Brahmans, Vol. 1, 
Chap. VIII, p. 316. 

Pahde-Sarach Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VUI, p. 316. 

Pahde-Da'och Brahmans, Vo!. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 116. 

Pamters (Art)., Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xlvi. 

Painters, (Building), Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Pajaik Kanets, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

P- 332. 

F’ajji Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 309. 

Pakki, Vol. I. Chap. VIII, p. 317- 
Pakhiwara, Fowlers and hunters, 
Pop. 5,640, Vol. II, Table XIII, 
pp. xxii, and xxxu, 

Pakuattan Town, Hop. in i83i, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. 

V. 

Pakpattan Town, Pop. by religion 
in 1881, 1841, 190I, Vol. II, 

Table V, p. IV. 

PaUrahmanias, origin of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, P- ^46- 

Pal, among Meos, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 323, 

Palad i K-inets Vol. I, Chap, VIII, 
p. 332. 

Palk' bearers and owners, Vcl. II, 
Table XV. p. xlii. 

Palki makers, and sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xviii. 

Pdlialu Br.ihmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 315- 

Palm leaf binders, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Palwal Town, increase of, pop. in 
Vol. I. Chap. I, p. 18. 

Palwal Town, pop. in 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. iii. 
Palwal Town, pop. by religion in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. ii. 

Pal war Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 344. note. 

Panbar Brahmans, Vol. 1, Chap. 
VIII, p.3i5- 

Panchkarn Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 315- 
Panchzati Brahmans, Vol, I, 
Chap. VIII, pp.310, 311. 

Pandit Bariswal Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII. p,3i5. 

Pandit Bhangalie Brahmans, Vol. 

I. Chap. VIII, p. 316. ^ 

Pandit Brahmans. Vol. I, Uhap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

Pandit Marchu Brahmans, Vo!. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 316. 

Pandore Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 316. 

Pangwali, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. 1. i 
Chap. VI, p. 286. 

Panipat Town, decrease of pop. 

in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 17. 

Panipat Town, p >p. in 18S1, 189X1 
iqoi, Vol. II, Table IV p. iii. 
Panipat, Town, pop. by religion in 
18S1. 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
V. p. ii. 

Fanjzati Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 342. 

Panjzati Khatris, Vol. 1. Chap. 

VIII. p. 305, note. 

Panjzati Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 309. 

Fannu Jats. feud with Sindhu, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 333- 
Paonde Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII p. 312. 

Paper mills, owners managers 
and superior staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xviii. 

Paper Mills operatives and other 
subordinates, Vo!. II, Table 
! XV, p. xviii. 

Paper makers and sellers, Vol. II. 

Table XV, p. xviii. 
Papier-mache, work'^rsand sellers, 
Vol. II, Table XV. p. xxii. 

Para Chamkannis. of Shia, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill p. 14c. 

Paracha traders, pop. 15,203, Vol. 
II, Table XIII, pp. xxii and 
xxxii. 
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Parachinar Town, pop. in i88j, 
189', 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. viii. 

Parachinar Town, pop. by religion 
in i83i, i8qi, 1901, Vol. IL 
T.tble V, p. vi. 

Pa* as Nath, a J-*in sect, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, p. 138. 

Paras Nath, c -gnizance of, Vol, I, 

.1 hap. Ill p. 14c. , 

Parbali Branch of Tirahis, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill p. 149. 

Parbhakka Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 312. 

Panja* a Gachha, a Jain order, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 139. 

Parol e Biahmaus, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 317- 

Parohit Vcl, I, Chap. Ill, p. 165. 
Paroh't Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII pp. 3*5* 317- 
Parsi, number of pe'sons returned 
as speaking Vol. I, Chap. VI, 
p. 280. 

Pars), Trade, pop. 523, Vcl. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xxii and xxxii. 
Parsramie Biahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 315. 

Parwal Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 

vni.p, 339. 

Parwal N^gri Lobanas, Vol. 1, 
Chap. VIII p. 3 .9, not®. 

Pasham workers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xx/i. 

Pashto, dialects, the division of, 
V'ol I. L hap'er VI, p. 280. 

Pashto, number of persons return- 
ed as speaking, Vol. I, Chap. 
VI, p. 280. 

Pashto number of liberates in, 
Vol. I, Chap. V, p. 268, 

Pa si, village watchmen, pop. 1, 23^, 
Vol. Il/Pa do XIII, p. xxii. 

P.isriche Aro.as, Vo!, I, Chao 

VIII. p 30S. 

Fasrur Town, pop. in l83f, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. iv. 

Fasrur Town, pop. by religion in 
1881, 1891, 1^01, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. iv. 

Pasruii Mnhial Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 3 1 1. 

Pasture and Agriculture, incre.ase 
in the number of persons 
returned under, Vol. L Chau. 

IX, p. 360. 

Paswal Gujars magic powe'S 
among, Vo!. I, Chap, III, p. 
1 ^2. 

Patak Brahmans, Vol, I, Chap, 
VIII, p. 312. 

Path'ils, magic powers among, 
Vol I, Chap. Ill p. 162. 

Pataudi State Area of, Vol. 11, 
Table I, p. ni. 

Pataudi S’ ate Birth-place of pop., 
Vol. II, Table XI, pp. iv. — xx. 
Pataudi State C^istes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xxxix, — xl, 
Pataudi Sta’e, Dens*ty, Vol. I, 
Chap. II p. -jQ. 

Pataudi Sta'e Education, Vol- II, 
Taole VIII p. XV. 

Pataudi State Emigration, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p, 9?. 

Pataudi State, Europeans, Ameri- 
rans Eu^as a.is, Vol. II, Table 
XVIII. p. i. 

Pataudi State Houses, Vol. II, 
Tanle I . p. ii. 

Pataudi Sta'e Immigration from 
Rajputa la Vol. I, Chapter II, 
P- 75- 

; Pataudi S*'ate, Immigration into, 
Vol. I, Chap. II p. 79- 
I Patau'li State, Infirmities, Vol. 
i II Table XII, p. iv. 

Pataufii Stare, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X. p. IV -xi. 

Pataudi Sta'e Occupations, Vo!. 

II, Fable XV, p. I\i-c.vcix. 
Pataudi State, Pop. bv setes, 
urbin and rural, \'oI. II, Table 
VI, p. iii. 

Pataudi State. Pop. by religion, 
Vo'. II. Table VL p. ii. 

Pa*^audi S'ate, Pop., increase of, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 53. 

Patandi State, Towns classified by 
pop., Vol. II, Table III, p. iii. 
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Pataudi State, Towns with pop. 
by religiooi Vol. II, Table V, 
p. ii. 

Pataudi State, Tribes V^ol. II, 
Table XIII, p. xxxix*xl. 

Pataudi State, Variation in pop. 

Voi. II . Table II p. iv. 

Pataudi State, Villages classified 
by pop.. Vol. II, Table III. p. iii. 
Pataudi Town, (and cantonment) 
pop. by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. ii. 

Pataudi Town, (and cantonrr.ent), 
pop. in ib8l, 1891, 1501, Vol. 
II, Table IV, p. vi. 

Pathan Tarkhans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.340. 

Path ins. Map showing number of, 
per I 000 of total pop. \'ol, I, 
Chap. VIII, facing, p. 322.’ 
Pathans, marriage with Biloch, 
Vol. 1, Chap. VIII, p. 323. 

Pathans, htreditary magic powers 
among, Vol. I, Chap. III. p. 161. 
Fathan Lohars, Vol. I, Chap., Ill, 

p. 340. 

Paihans, sacred families among, 
Vol. I, Chap. III,p. 163. 

Pathan sections with magical 
powers, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. i6i. 
Pathan Tanarais.are Mirasis, Vol 

I. Chap. VIII, p. 341. 

Pathan 'latkhans, Chap. VIII, p, 

340. 

Pathania Rajputs, V^ol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Pathankot Town. Pop. in, i88t, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. V. 

Pathankot Town, pop. by religion 
in, 1081, 1891, 1901, \’oI. II, 
Table V. p. iv. 

fathra, Pir, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
155- 

Patiala State, Ages by religion, 
Vol. II, Table VH. pp. x*ix, 
xxwii, yliii — xlviii. 

Patiala State. Area of, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. iii. 

Fatiala Sta^e, Birth place 0^ pop. 

Vol. II. Table XI, pp. ix, xxv. 
Pa iala Sta'e, Castes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. Ixviiii — Ixxii. 
Patiala S'ate, Cliristiai.s, by race 
and sect, Vol. II, Table XVTI, 

P* 

Pa' lala State, Civil condition by 
religion Voh II, Table \TII, pp. 
XXIX, xxxvii, xliii — xlviii. 

Pa' iala Stale, Density, Vol. 1, 
Chap. I. p. 29. 

PaMala S'ate, Education, Vol. II, 
Table X^III, p. xxx. 

Patiala State. Emigration from, 
Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 78. 

Patiala State, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans. and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
'Jable XVIII, p. 11. 

Fat ala Sta e, Houses, V ol. II, 
Table 1, p. iii. 

Patiala Stat^ Immigration, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 91 . 

Patiala Stale, Infirmities, \ ol. II, 
Ta ble XII, p. 1 v. 

Patia'a State, Ear guages, Vol. II, 
Table X, p- iv — xi. 

Patiala State, Occupations, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. Ivi — cxcix. 

Pa' iala State. Pop. by sexes, urban 
and rutal. Vol. II, '1 able I., p. lii. 
Patiala Sta^e Pop, by religion, Vol. 

II, Taole \T, p- ii 

Patiala State, Pop. increase of, 
Vol. I, Cap II, p. 57. 

Patiala State. Sexes, by religion 
Vo’. II, Taole. VII, p. xxix, 
xxxvii. xliii, xlviii. 

PaMala Stale. Towns classified by 
pop.. Vol. II, Table HI, p. lii. 
Patiala State, Towns with pop. 
by rehg.on, Vol. II, Table V, 
p. iv. 

Patiala State. Tribes, V'ol II, 
Table XIII p. Ixviii— Ixxr. 
Patiala State, X'ar’ation in pop., 
Vol. II. Table II. p. iv. 

Patiala State, villages classified 
by pop. Vol. II. Table III, p. iii. 
Patiala Town (and cantonment), 
pop. by religion, \'oI. II, Table 
V, p. iv. 


Patiala Town fand cantonment), 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table IV, p. ii. 

Patiala Town, decrease of pop. in, 
Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 17. 

I atial, Vol. I, Chrtp. VIII, p. 320. 
i atti Brahn.ans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

Patti Town, pop. in, 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II. Table IV. p. iv. 

Patti Town, pop. by religion in, 
1881, 1891, 1901, V^ol II, Table 
V. p. iv. 

Patrial Sub^clan Rajputs Vol. I, 
Chap. \M1, p. 318. 

Patwa, Glass, and Lac. workers, 
pop. 813, Vol. II, Table XIII, p. 

xxiii. 

Pedlers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxxvdi. 

Pension Civil Services Vol. 11, 
Table XV. p. 1. 

Pension. Military Services, Vol. 

II, Table XV. p I. 

Pension, unspecified, Vol. II, 
Table XV. p. 1. 

Penja. Cotton cleane-'s, pop. 22,983, 
Vol. II, Taule XIII, pp. xxiii 
and xxxiii. 

Peons (Forest) Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. X. 

Perfume preparers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxvii. 

Perfume sellers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxviii, 

Perna. Pop. 1,376, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, p. xxxif. 

Pe sian, humoer of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI, p. '.180. 

Personal services, increase in the 
number of pe sons returned as 
in, Vol. I, Chap. IX, p. 3.1. 
Peshawar District, Area of, Vol. 
II, Table I, p. ii. 

Pe:jhawar District Birth-p’ace of 
population, Vol. II, Taole XI, 
pp. XV, xxxi. 

Pesliawar District, Christians by 
race and sect, V^'cl. II., Table 
XVH, p. viti. 

Peshawar District Density, Vol. 

I, C hap. I, p. 29. 

Pe‘iha\var District, Education, 
Vc-1. II. Table VIII, p. xlviii. 
Peshawar Di-.tnct, Emigration, 
V’'ol. I, Chap. II, p. 92 
Peshawar District, Europ ans, 
Am*'riran'=;, and Eu.asians, Vol. 

II, Table XVIII, p. ii. 

Peshawar District, Houses, Vol. 

II, Table I. p. ii.‘ 

Peshawar Dirtrict, Immigration, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p 91. 

Peshawar District, immigration 
from countries beyond the 
North-Wfcst Frontier Province, 
V'ol. I, Chap. I, p. 77. 

Peshawar District, Infirmities, 
Vol. II. Table XII, p. v. 
Peshaw’ar Distiict, Languages, 
V'ul. II, Table X, p. xiv. 
Peshawar District, Occupations, 
Vol. II, Table XV, pp. lvi» 
cxcix. 

Peshawar District, Population by 
sexes, U'ban and rural, V'cl. II, 
Table I, p. n. 

Peshawar District, Population, by 
religion, V'ol. II, Table VI, p. ii. 

Peshawar District, Population, 
increase of, Vol. I, Chap. II, 
p. 70. 

Peshawar District, Towns classi- 
fied by populatioii, Vol. II, 
Table HI. p. ii. 

Peshawar D, strict. Towns wi»h 
popula'ion by religion, Vol. II, 
Table V, p. vi. 

Peshawar District, Variation in 
population, V’ol. II, Tab e II, 
p. iii. 

Peshawar District, Villages clas 
sified by population, V’ol. II, 
Table III, p. li. 

Peshawar Municipality, increase 
of population in, V’ol. I, Chap. 
I. p. 21. 

Peshawar Town (and canton- 
ment). population by religion, 
Vol. II, Table V. p. vi. 


Peshawar Tovyn (and canton* 1 
ment), population in, 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. vii. 
Peshawari, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, Chap. 
VI, p. 280. 

Peshawaria Khatris, VI, Chap. 
VIII, p. 305. 

Peti ion writers, (law), Vol. II, 
Tanle XV', p. xlvi. 

Petroleum dealers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xiv. 

Petroleum refineries, owners, 

managers and superior staff, 
V'ol. II, Table XV', p. xiv. 
Petroleum refineries, workmen and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 

Table XV, p. xiv. 

Phagat girl, see Bhagat Bhag- 
wans. 

Phagan, Holi in, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 120. 

Phagan, Shibrat in, Vol. I, Chap. 

III, p. 120. 

Phagan, 13th of, Sheoratri, Vol. 1, 
Chap. Ill, p. 127. 

Pharerie Brahmans, Vol. I, 

Chap. VIII, p. 316. 

Phagwara, Town. Population in, 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. iii. 

Phagwara Town. Population by 
religion in, 1881, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II Table V. p. iv. 

Phillour. Town. Population in 
1881, 1891, 1901, V'ol. II, Table 
IV, p. V. 

Phillour Town. Population by 
religion in 1881, 1891, 190X, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. ii. 

Phiphra, Agriculture, Pop. ($32, 
Vol. II. Table XIII, p, xxiii. 
Photograpic apparatus dealers, 
V'o'. II, Table XV p. xxii. 

F hotographers, Vol. II, Table 
XV p. xlvi. 

Phul Sahib, an Udasi Vol. 

I, ^ hap III, p. 134. 

Phul Town. Population in. lS8i, 
1891. 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vi. 

Phul Town. Population by re- 
ligion in 18S1, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II, Table V, p. iv. 

Piano-tuners, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. xlvi. 

Picture dealers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxii. 

Pie-e-goods dealers, Vol. U, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Pig breeders and dealers, Vol. IJ, 
Table XV, p. vi. 

Pilgrim conductors, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xlii. 

Pilia Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
.P* 339- 

Piliya, sacred section of Lobanas, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 163. 

Pilots, Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlii. 
Pimps, Vol. II, Table XV, p. I, 
Pind Dadan Khan, Town, dec- 
rease of population in Vol. I, 
Chap. I, p. 20. 

Pind Dadan Khan, Town, Popu- 
lation in, 1881, i8qi, 1901, Vol. 
II. Table IV, p. iii. 

Pind Dadan Khan, Town. Popu- 
lation by religion in, 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 


Pindigheb Town. Population in 
1881. 1891, 1901, Vol. U, Table 
IV. p. iv. 

Pindigheb Town. Population by 
religion in, 1881, 1891, looi. 

Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 

Pipe-bowl (earthen and stone) 
makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxiv. 

Plate {gold or silver), dealers in* 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxx. 


Plateware (gold and silver), 
dealers in, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Pleaders, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

XU. 


Plough makers. Vol. II, Table 
X\', p. xxiv. 

Plumbers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xviii. 

Pohar. caste, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 

P- 157- 


Poi-phade, Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p.3*l5. , 

Polyandrous families, succession 
in, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 222. 
Polyandry, by caste in Kangra, 
Rawalpindi and the Native 
State of Bashahr, S. Table 
XVIII, Vol. I Chap. IV. p. 
Polyandry, form of, Vol- 1, Chap. 

IV, p. 320. 

Polygamy, by caste in the Punjab 
ana North-West Frontier Provr 
ince, S Table XVII, Vol. I* 
Cahp. IV, p. 260. 

Polygamy, prevalence of, in cer- 
tain castes, Vol. I, Chap. IV* 
p. 220. 

Population, comparison of ao 
tual and, estimated, S. Table VI, 

Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 103. 

Population, congestion of, Vol- I, 
Chap. I, p. 14. 

Population, Diagram showing 
actual and estimated, in Punjab 
Districts, Vol. I, Chap. IP 
opposite p. 42. 

Population, local fluctuations in, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 50, f 

Population, movement of in the 
decade 1891 — 1901, Vol. I, - 
Chap. II, p. 71. 

Populaiion, percenage of in- 
crease or decrease in the rural 
and total, in Tahsils, and States 
since 1891, S. Table VII. Vol. 

I, Chap. II, p, 109. 

Population, the age constitution 

of in British Territory, VoL I, 
Chap. IV, p. IQI. 

Popu/ation, the effect of famines 
on, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. yu* 
Population, the effect of revenue 
assessments on, Vol. I, Chap 

II, p. 50. 

Porters, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlii. 

Porwal Lobanas, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339. 

Post Office officers and superior 
staff, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlii. 

Post Office, clerks, messengers, 
runners and other subordinates, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlii. 

Por earthen and stone) makers - 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxxiv. ^ 
Pothwari, number of persons re- 
j turned as speaking, Vol. I* 

C hap. VI, p. 281. 

Potters, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xxxiv. 

Potters, percentage of increase in 
the number of, Vol. I, Lhap. IX, 
p. 362. 

pottery ware sellers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xxxiv. 

Pottery woiks, owners, managers 
and superior staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxxiv. 

Prahlad, legend, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339. 

Prang Town. Population in, 1881, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vii. 

Prang Town. Population by re- 
ligion in, i88i, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II, Table V, p. vi. 

Pregnancy, Kaila Bir, Vol. I, 
Chap^ in, p. 120. 

Presbyterians, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 

p. 158- 

Press (hand), proprietors, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xviii. y 

Priests, Vol. II, Table XV. p. 
xlii. 

Principals (Education), Vol. II, 
Tab.e XV, p. xlii. 

Print dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxii. 

Printers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xvii. 

Printing p esses, owners, mana- 
gers and superior staff, Vo.. II, 
Table XV, p. xriii. 

Printing presses, workmen, and 
other subordinates, Vol. II 
Table XV, p. xviii. 

Prisoners, convicted, and in refor- 
matories, Vol. II, Table XV. 

p. 1. 

Prisoners, under trial, Vol. II 
Table XV, p. I. 
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INDEX. 


.Prisoners, for debt, Vol. II, Table 
XV. p. 1 . 

Privates, Vol. II, Table XV, p. ii. 

Private, (military) in service of 
Nativ’e and Foreign Slates, \"oI. 

II. Table XV, p. ‘li. 

Procurers, \"ol. II, Table X\b p. 1 . 
Prohit -Golerie Brahmans, \’o!. 

I. Chap. VIII, p. 3if). 

Prohit Jaswal Brahmans, \'ol. I, 
Chap. VIII. p. 316. 

Professional population, dtsbibu- 
tion of, S. Table VT, Vol. 
' I. Chap. IX, p. 380. 

Professors (E>lucation), Vol. II, 
Table XV. p. xlii. 

Prostitutes (including Saqins and 
Neauchis.) Vol. II, Table XV, 
p- 1- 

Provincial V’ernaculars, propor- 
tion of female literates in, 
Vol. I, Chap. V. p. 270. 
Provincial Vernaculars, statistics 
of literacy, in, for the Punjab, 
and North-West Frontier Prov- 
^ inces, Vol. I. Chap. V. p. 268. 

- ^Public entertainments, places 
of, owners and managers, 
Vol. ir, Table XV. p. xlvi. 
Public entertainments, places 
of, persons engaged in, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. 1 . 

Publishers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 

xxii. 

Pujari, Hindu Priests, Pop. 80, 
Vol. Table XIII, pp. xxiii and 
xxxiii. 

Pujira, a Jain sect, Vol. I, Chap. 

III. p. 138. 

Pulse dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. x. ^ 

Pun, marriage among Khatrls 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 344 , 
note. 

Pundir Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
•VIII. p. 318* 

Pundri Town. Population In 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 

IV, p. V. 

Pundri Town. Population by. 
religion in 1881. iSoi, 1901, 
Vol. II, Table. V. p. ii. 

Pundrit Rajputs, \*ul. I, Chap. 

^ VIII, p. 318. 

Bunj Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 313. 

Punjab and North- We^^t Frontier 
Province, cause of the paucity 
of females in, Vol. I, Chap. IV, 

p. 212. 

Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, immigration'into. from 
other pans of India, \"ol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 74. 

Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, maps showing the five 
physical tracts of 1S91 and the 
four natural Divisions of igoi 
in, V’^ol. I, Chap. I, opposite 
p. 7. 

Punjab, Density on total area of, 
Vol. I, Chap. I. p. 10. 

Punjab, Districts, average size 
of, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 7. 
Punjab, birth-rate in, Vcl. I, 
Chap. II. p. 47. 

Punjab Districts, in order cf 
population, Vol. I, Introduction. 

p. 2. 

Punjab, Fema'es per thousand 
males in, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 21. 
tpunjab, population of large 

towns in, (British Territory., 
Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 17. 

Punjab, population of small 

towns, in, Vol. I, Chap. I. p. 18. 
Punjab, Province. Constitution 
of, Vol. I, Introduction, p. i. 
Punjab the dialects of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VI. p. 284. 

Punwar Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 

pp. 156. 157. 

Punwar Rajputs, Banias descend- 
ed from, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

327- 

Purbi, number of persons return- 
ed as speaking, Vol. I, Chap. VI, 
p. 285. 

Purbia, Menial service, Pop. 6.407, 
V'oi. II. Table XIII, pp. xxiii 
and xxxiii. 


' Purbia Khatris, \"ol. I, Chap. 
\TII. p. 305. 

Puri Kharris, Vol. I, Chap. 

\TII. p. 305, note. 

Pun Khojas, Vuh I. Chap. VIII. 
p. 310. 

Puri Lobanas, \’ol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 3 -jo. 

Pushkaia-C.ichha a Jain order, 
\‘ol. I, Chap. Ill, p. I ic. 
Puskkarn Bra.uirins, Vol. I. Chap. 
VIII. p. 30S note, 31;. 

I Pushtak.i-Gachh L. a jam order. 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 139. 


Q 

Qadria sect, among Khojas, Vol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 150. 

Qad ria. sect, among Parachas, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 15;. 

Qadria, sect or order, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 146. 

Qadria shrines, Patiala, Vol. I, 
Chap III, p. 153. 

Qadrias, distribution by Districts, 
Vol. I, Chip. Ill, p. 152. 

Qalandari Valraot, monkeymen. 
Pop. 1,449, Vol. II, Table'XIII, 
p. xxiii. 

Qarol, Hunters. Pop. 61, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, p. xxii'. 

Qiziibash, Pop. 294, Vol. II, Table 
XIII, p. xxxiii. 

Qasais, difference of status among, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 330. 

Qasranis magic powers among, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p- 162. 

Qizzil-bash, origin oi", Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 146. 

Qoreshis of Hassan Balal and 
Shorkot, Shia influence of, \’'ol. 

I, Chap. Ill, p. 150. 

Qihlai Alim, Khalifas of, \’o!. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 156. ] 

Ouicksilve*^, workers in, Vol. II, 1 
Table XV, p. xxv. | 

Qur.'ush, history ot, Vol. I, Cl'ap. , 
in. p 144. ^ ; 

Ou esh'. agriculture and 

Pop. 66 042, Vol. II, Taole 
XIII, pp. xxiii and xxxni. 

Qutb-ud-<lin Lan^ali, Sukan, 
Govprnor of Multan, \"oI. I, 
Chapter III, 155. 


R 


Rarakha Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. I 

VIII. p. 308. I 

Rababi, Singers, population 2iS, | 
\^ol. II. T.ible Xni, p. xxiii. j 

Rabari, Shepherds and Wool wea- 1 
vers, peptfiation 4.i7i.\'i). Il, I 
Table XIII, pp. xxiii, and ] 
xxxiii. ! 

Rabri Braherans, Vol. I, Table 
VIII. p. 312. 

Race-enurse service, Vol. II, T able 
XV, p. xlvi. 

Rr.char Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII p. 318. 

Radha Sw.amis, acecunr of, Vol. I, 
Chap. III. pp. 130, 131. 

Ragte Sunais, Vol. I, Chap. \nil, 
p. 309. 

Rahon Town, decrease of poou- 
lation in, Vol. I, Ch p. I, p. iS. 

Rah')n Town, population in 
1891, 190), Vol. II, Table IV. p. 
iv. 

Rahon Town, population by r^l’- 
gion in, i8Sr. 1891, 1901, Vol. 
II. Table V. D. IV. I 

Rabu, Brahmans of, V’^ol. I, Chap. 
VIII, o. 316. 

Raikot Town, population in l8St, 
1891, 1901, Voi. II, Tab’e IV. 
p. iv. 

Raiiiot Town, population by reli- 
gion in i88t, 1891, 1901, \"ol, 
II, Table VI p. iv. 

Railway Adminis-rative officials 
other than Agen'^s, Oisectors, 
Managers and their as'-is'ants, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxxviii. 


Railway Agents, V'ol. II, Table 
X\', p. XXX iii. 

Railway Cieiks, Vol. II, Table 
I X\l p. xxxviii. 

[ Rai w ly Lrne.s. Vol. II, Table 
I X\l p. X d. 

Railw Ly 1 i ei'to’'s. \’’ol. II, T.ible 

j X\l p. XXX . 111. 

! Rad’v'iv 1 1. tin in and Gu. rds. 
j \ ol. ir, T lb e X\’. p. x'li. 

Rail wa v iiispecnr.s, and Over- 
\ seers, \’o.. II, Table X\l p. 

I xlii. 

I Raibi'ay h^.'inagers and thew as- 
sUnrnts, \"oi. II. Table X\b p. 
xx.^viii. 

R.ulway Point‘,men, Vol. II.Tible 
X\l p. x’li. 

R lilway Porters, \’’ol. II, Table 
XV, p. x'li- 

Railuay ker\icefuns ecifed; V^ob 
II, Ta ie X\b p. xl i. 

’ Rad way Shunte's, X^ol. II, Table 
XV, p. xlii. 

Kailuay Signallers, \"ol. II, Table 
XV, p. xdi. 

Railway station Mas*e’'s and 
their assistants, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xl’i. 

Railway labourers, Vol. II, Table 
XVb p. 1 . 

Railway Factories, owners, man- 
agers, and supeiior staff, V’ol. II, 
Table XV, p. XV 111. 

Railway factories operatives, and 
other subor<IIna»es, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xviii. 

Rain making, V^o . II, Chap. Ill, 
p. 162. 

Rainfall, Diagram illustrating 
annual, in the decade 1891-1900, 
Vol. I, Chap. II, Oppo-.ite p. 48. 
Rainfall, in the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 48. 

Raj, Masons, pop. 13,224, Vob II, 
Table XIII, pp. xxiv, and 
xxxiii. 

Raiai'per Town, riopn'a'ion in 
1S81 1,^91, 19UI, II, Table 
IV, p. V’. 

Raj in pur Town, popu’at'on bv •'c- 
lig:on in. i''ci, .8gf, IpurVu’. 
II, T dole \b p. vi. 

Raiaahnni diue:t-> of, \’’ol. I, 
Ch i >. \’l p. 2^-. 

R.ijj in Kalta', \b)l. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
I’Sd- 

Rajput, .Ag'iijUuie and Service, 
poo iS I 7, ; I c. \bd. II, Taolc 
XIII pp. \\i . and xxxni 
Raipiit Bli irbh'injas, \^o'. I, Ciiap. 
\'IIi, p. pgo. 

Raimp Tar and Guj tr des am' from, 
Vol. I Cmip. \’III p. 322. 
Raiput, m with Jats Vol. I, 

Chap. \' 1 1 1 p. 322. 

Raj mt tint es prono:tion of the 
s(‘\es .among cln drjn, Vul. I, 
Chan. I\' p. 21 r. 

RnirnUs C iste orgmization of. 
\'o . I Chap. \'IIi, pp. JoC, 318. 

[ Raiput>, Kangi 1, sPitus among, 
Vp. I, Chip. VIII. p. 302. 
Ra’pat^:, magic powers among, 
Vo'. I, Cnao. \’I 1 I, p. 163. 
RajpuN m \p --howmg number of, 
per I coo of ‘o'.il populaliun, 

Vob I, Ch‘p. VIII, f.icing p. 
318. 

Rajputs of Kangra, exogamy 
among, \’ol. I, Chap. \MiI, p. 
331 - 

I Rajputs, proportion the sexes 
j among children, \'ol. I, Chap. 
IV p. 2Ii'). 

Rajputs, we.iring iinco dying out 
among Vob I, Chap. VIII, p. 



319, 

Rahwal Raiputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.318. _ 

Rail wo^■^bip. in Kangra, Vol. I, 
Chap. III. p. 126. 

Raltre Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 309. 

Ram namazis. sect of the, 'V’’ol I, 
Addendum on p. 

RamaTia Lo'ianas, V’^ol I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 339. 


Ramananda Baiiagls, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII. p. 334. 

Ram Das. Guru. Vol. I, Chap, III. 
p. 136. 

Ram 'as ke, Udasis, Vol. I, Chap. 

Ill p 134. 

Ramd,«si.i Chamars, Vol. I, Chap. 
\TII, p. 330. 

Ramdasia Chamars four ^oi rule 
among. Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
312 . 

Ram Brahmans. \’oI- I, Chap. 
\TII p 17. 

R^rr’deo Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 31 2. 

Ramgarhia, Sikhs, \'oI. I, Chap. 

III, p. 1 37. 

Ram K.mr, or Guru Baksh Singh, 
\’o!, I, Cnap. Ill, p. 135. 
Ramnng'ir Town, population in, 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vo.. II, Table 

IV, p. iv. 

Ramnngar Town, population by 
relig'on. in 1881. 1S91, 1901, 

\"ol. II, Table Vb p. iv. 

Rampuri, number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, I, 

Chap. VI. p. 286. 

Rarn Rai, Guru, \''o!, I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 136.^ 

Ram Rains, sect of, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 136. 

Ram Singh, Guru, Kuka, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 137. 

Ran dyers, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
341 * 

Randhawa Jats. Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 325, note. 

Raddhawa Jats, do not marry 
Chahils. Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
314 - 

Randhawa Jats, related to Sunars, 
Vol. I. Chap. Vm. p. 309. 

Ranga Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vbll, p. 317. 

Rangar Bharais, \"o!. I, Chap. \’'III, 
P- 330- 

i'furest), Vol. II, Table 
X\b p. X. 

R.uiLT.r^^, Dyo-s, ]:»op. 24,13?. Vol. 
II, T.ible XIII pp. XXIV and 
xx.xid. 

Rail i Brilinnans, \"o], I, Chip. 
\dll, p. 315. 

Ranii Tuwm. poonbition in i^8i, 
1891. 1971, Vob II, Table IV, 
p. vi. 

Rard.L Towm, populn+ion bv le b 
g’on in, 1881. 1S91, 1501, Vol. 
II. Ibiljle \b p. li. 

Ranot Rdi'uts \bd. I, Chvj.VIH, 

r- 

Rno Rajont-; makins of, \bn. I, 
CIi ip. \T II. p, 323. 

Rroji, Alirs \b>!. I, Cinp. \TII, 
P- 31 '^; 

R.ipij h il Rnjput'^, Vol. I, Chnp 
\ III p. 318. 

Ratli a trr of Bikaner, converted 
by T.i iiddi.n Chi-.hti, \’o!. I, 
Chap, ni, p. 156. 

Ratlii Ag lOuUiire nop. 38,478, 
\ o 1 II. Table XIII. pp. xxiv 
and xxxiii, 

Rathi R.’jputs, Vo!. I. Chap. Vill, 
up. 318 319. 

RatliPiw^ Loi'anas in Bahawnlpur, 
cl:.’m to be V’ol. I, Chnp. 'VIII, 
PP- 339. 340. 

Raihor Rnjuuts. Vob I, Chap. 
\bnp. 3it^. 

Ratinl ' a puts, Vol. I, Chip. VIII. 
p. 318. 

R.itu Bha-dw.aj Brahmans. Vol. I 
Chap. \'III. p, 312. 

R’veudis, ^^ect of, Vo!. I, Chap. 
HI, p. 147 - 

Rawal Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 318. 

Raw.dia Mchras, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 330. 

' Rawalpmi i Dis'rict. Ages, by re- 
ligion, \'oI. II, Tao'le VII, pp. 
xxxii xl. !i. 

, Rawalpindi District, area of. Vol. 

I II. Table I, p. ii. 

Rnwalpinm District, Birth place 
of population. Vol. II, Table 
XI. pp. xii, xxviii. 

Rawalpindi District, Castes, Vol. 
II, Table XIII, pp. xevi, xcviii. 
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Rawalp‘ndi District. Christians, by 
rare and sect, Vo I. II, Table 
XVII. p. \n. 

Rawalpinai District. Civil con-’i* ; 
tion by reUgion. \'oI. II, Table i 
VII pp. xxxii. xl. li- ^ ^ I 

Rawalpindi _ istrict, De.'si’‘y, Vol. i 

I. Chap. I. p. II. 

Rawalpindi District, Education, j 
Vol. 11, Table VUI. p. xl. 
Rawalpindi District. Emigration, j 
\'ol. I. Chap. 11. p. 29. j 

Rawalpindi District, Europeans, 
Americans, and Eurasians, Vol. j 

II, Table XVIII, p. ii. ^ ] 

Rawalpindi Uistiic:, Hourcs, \ol. , 

II Table I. p. li. ^ ' 

Rawalpindi District. Immigration 
from Kashmir, Vol. I, Chap. II, 


P* . I 

Rawalpindi District, Infirmities, ; 

Vol. II. Table XII, p. V. ‘ 

Rawalpindi District, Languages, i 
Vol. II, Table X, pp. .v xi. 1 
Rawalpindi Distncr. Occupations, 
V'ol. II, Table XV, pp. Ivi- ; 
cxcix. 

Rawalpindi District. Population ’ 
by s-xes, urban and rural, Vol. 
II. Table I. p. ii. 

Rawalpindi District, population 
by religion, Vol. II. Taole V I, 


Rawalpindi District, population 
increase of, Vol* I, Chap II, p. 

65- . . , 

Rawalpindi District, sexes by re* 

lig-on, Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 
xxxii, xl li. 

Rawalpindi District, Towns clas* 
sified by population, Vol. II, 
Table III, p- ii- 

Rawalpindi District. Towns wrh 
population by relig on, \ ol. II, 
Table V,p. vi. 

Rawalpind District, Tribes, Vol, 
II, Table XIII, pp. xcn, xcviii. 
Rawalpindi District, variation in 
population, Vol. II, Table II, p 

Rawalpindi District, Villages 
classified by popula ion, Vol. II, 
Table 111, P- , 

Rawalpindi Town, (and canton- 
ment). population by religion, 
Vol. II, Table V, p. vi. 
Rawalpindi Town (and canton- 
ment), population in iSSi, lOpl, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. 11. 
Rawalpindi Town, increase of po* 
pulafion in, Vol. 1, Chap. I, p. 
1 6* 

Rawar Kho>s, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 


p- 3^*^* 

Rawat {Chastisgarhi!) Cattle 
breeiing and grazing, ^ pop. 
18905, Vol- II, Taole XIII, p. 
xxlv. 

Readers rrehgious service', Vol. II, 
Table XV, p. xlii- 
Reciters. Vol. II. Table XV, p. 1. 
Refreshment room keepers, Vol. 

II, Table XV, p. x.^ 

Regne Brahmans, \ oh 1. Chap. 
V III. p. 312. 

Rebars, Trinket make-s and^ Bam- 
boo workers, pop. 1,497- ^ <>h II, 
Table XIII. p xxv. 

Re»a. Agricultuie, po 2,285, Vol. 

II, Table XIII p. xxv. 

Religion, definition of, \ oh I, 
Chap. Ill, p- 159- 

Religions relative progr^.ss of 
several, Voh I, Chap. III. p. 113* 
Rent (petty) collectors /'a<rricnltu. 
ral and forest), \'oh II, Table 
XV, p. X, 

Rent papers, V'oh II, Table XV, 

p. vi. 

Rent receivers, Voh II, Table XV, 
p. vi. 

Reporters. Voh II, Table X\h p. 
xlvi. 

Reshi. number of persons returned 
as speaking. Voh I. Chap. V I, 

p. 282. 

Rest-house, owners .and managers, 
Vol. II. Table XV. p. x. 
RewariTown, cecrea-e of popu- 
lation in, Voh I, Chap. I, p. 17. 


Rewari Town, population in iS^i, 
1891. 1901, \'oi. II, Table IV, 
p. lih 

Rewari Town, population by relt- 
goiin, 1S81, 1891, 1901, Voh 
II, Table V, p. ii. 

Rice mills, owners, managers and 
sup-?ri ir staff, \’ol. II, Table 
XV. p. X. 

Rice mills, operatives and other 
suborclirates, Voh II, Table XV, 

p. X. 

Rice pounders and buskers, Voh 
II. Table XV, p. xiv. 

Ricks' aw makers and sellers, Voh 
II. Table XV. p. xvii'. 

Rii a-'a, Girath section with magic 
pouers, \'ol. I. Chap. II. p. 103. 
Rilla Bhattia>, .Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 30S. 

Rind Biloch, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 323- 

Risabha Natha. a Jina, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 1 10. 

Rishi Keah. a name of Gopl Nath, 
Voh I, Chap. Ill, p. iiS. 

Rit, ceremony, Voh I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 309. 

River worship, Voh I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 1 18. 

Road labourers, Voh II, Table 
XV, p. 1. 

Roda bunars, Voh I, Chap. Ill, p. 

309- 

Rohtak District, Ages, by religion, 
Vol. II, Table V II, pp. xxlv, 
xxxiv, xlii, xliv. 

Rohtak District, Area of, Vol. II, 
Table I, p. ii. 

Rohtak District, birth place of 
population, Vol. II, Table XI, 
pp. iii, xix. 

Rohtak District, Castes Voh II, 
Table XIII, pp. xxxvi, xxxvii. 
Rohrak District, Christians by 
race and sect, Voh II, Table 
XVII, p.ii. 

Rohtak District, Civil condition 
by religion, Voh II, Table VII, 
pp. xxiv, xxxiv, xUh xliv. 

Rohtak District, Density, Voh I, 
Chap. I, p. II. 

Rohtak District, Education, Voh 
II, Table VIII, p. xiii. 

Rohtak District, Emigration from 
Voh I. Chap. II, p. 78. 

Rohtak District, Europeans, Ame- 
ricans. and Eurasians, Voh II, 

I Table XVIII, p. ii. 

I Rohtak District, Houses, Voh II, 

^ Table I, p. ii. 

' Rohtak District, Immigration 
from the North-We'-lern Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, \’ol. I, Chap. 
II. P- 75 - 

Rohtak District, Immigration, 
from Rajputana, Vol. I, Chap, 

II, p. 75. ... 

Roi’tak District, Infirmities, Vol. 

, II. Table XII, p.iv 
I Rontak District, Languages, V’^ol. 
II, Table X, pp. iv— xi. 

Rohtak District, Occupations 
Voh II, Table XV, pp. Ivi-^ 
cxcix. 

Rohtnk District, population by 
sexO', mban and rural, Voh II, 

' Tai 1-^ I p ii. 

Rohtak District, population by 
religion, \ ol. II, 1 able \ I, p. ii. 
Rohtak Dis rict, pr^pulation in- 
crease of, Vol I, Chap II, p. 52. 
Rohtak Distr’et, sexes by reli- 
gion, Vol, II, Table VII, pp. 
XXIV, xxxiv, xliv. 

Rohtak District, Towns classified 
by population, Vol. II, Table III, 
p. ii. 

RohtJik D strict, Towns with po- 
pulaMon, by religion, Vul. II, 
Tab!- V, p. ii. 

Rohtak Di<;fcrict, Tribes, Voh II, 
Tajle XIII p. xxxvi, xxxvii. 
Rohtak District, Variation in po 
pulation, Vol. II. Table II, p. ii- 
Rohtak District, V^illages cias-i- 
fied by population, V'ol. II, 
Table III, p. li. 

Roh*ak Town (and cantonment) 
population by religion, Vol. II, 
TaoU V, p ii. 


Rohtak Town (and cantonment), 
popuhtion in, 1881, 1891, 190I, 
\"ol. II, Table IVh p. ill. 

Rohtak Town, increase of popu- 
lation in, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. i7- 

Roman Catholics, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 158. 

Rope makers, V^ol II, Table XV, 

p. XXX 

Rope Seilers, Voh II, Table XV, 

p. XXX. 

Rope works, operatives and other 
suoordinares, V'ol. II, Table 
XV, p. XXX. 

Ror, Agricul' ure, pop. 44,771 IVoh 
II, Table XIII. p. xxv. 

Ror Khojas, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p 310. 

Rori Town, population in 1881, 
1891, 1901, V’’oi. II, Table IV, p, 
vi. 

Rori Town, Pop. by religion in 
1881, 1891, 1901, V^oh II, Table 
V^, p. ii. 

Rosary makers. V’ol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxii. 

Rosary sellers^ Voh V, Table XV, 
p. xxii. 

Roshanias, account of, V^ol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 147. 

Roshanis, Shias of Afghanistan, 
Vol. I. Chap. Ill, p. 148. 

Roza Taj Sarwar, Shrine of 
Sheikh Tajuddin Chishti, Vo;. 
I, Chap. Ill, p. I5f>. 

Rukkhe Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.3i5- 

Rupar Town, Pop. in 1881, 1801^ 
1901, Vol. II, 'Table IV, p. iv. 

Rupar Town, Pop. by re'igion in 
i88i, 1891, 1901 Vol. n, Table 
V, p. ii. 

Rural pop., density of, on culti- 
vated area in British Territory, 
Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 13. 

Rural pop., percentage of, to total 
in British Territory and Native 
Stales, Vol. I, Chap I, p. 14. 


s 


Sabha’-wal Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII.p. 344. 

Sacking makers, Vol. II, T, XI, p. 

Sacking sellers, Vol. II, T. XV, p. 

XXX. 

Sacred clans, Vol. I, Chan. Ill, 
pp. 163, 266 and Chap. VIII, p. 

329- 

Sacred dialect of the Nihangs, 
Vol. I Chap. VI, p. 2S7. 

Sacred serlions of Khatris, Voh 
I Cha.'. VIII, p 306. 

Sacred-thrrad rr akers and sellers, 
Vol. II, T. XV, p. xxii. 

Saddle cloth makers, s Hers and 
ernbroiderers, V^ol. II, T. XV, p. 
xxii. 

badhauia Town. Pop. in 1S81, 
1891, 19^1, Vol. II, T. IV, p. iv. 

Sadhaura Town. Pop. by religion 
in i83i, 1891, rgoi, Vol. II, T. 
V. p. li. 

Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV, Sir, 
of Bahawalpur, Vol. I Ctiap. Ill, 
p. 156. 

Sadr-ud din, Haji Sayad, Khoja 
Shia Vol. I, Chapter III, p. i ,0. 

Sadr-ud-din Muhammad, Sheikh, 
Sayad or Rajjan Kattal, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 154. 

Sadhu Panthi, a lain sect, Vol. I, 
Chap. III. p. 138. 

Saffron, worke’-s and dealers in, 
Vol. II, T XV, p. xxxvjii, 

Safidon Town Pop. in iSSi, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, T. IV, p. VI. 

Safidon town, pop oy r- ligi n ’n 
1881, iS^i, 1901, \oh II, T. V, 
p. iv. 

Safiis, expelled by Bangash from 
Miranzai and Konat, V’^ol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 149. 

Sar arwardias, among Parachas, 
Vol 1, Chap. Ill, p. 1 51. 

Saharwardis, origin of, V’ol. I, 
Chap III p 146. 


Sa^arwal Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 
V’lII, p. 304. 

Sahgal kbairis, Vol. I, Chap. VIII 
pp- 303, 305, note, 343, 344, 
note. 

Sahgal Khojas, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 31^- 

Sahibgarh (or Pail) Town. Pop, 
in 18S1. 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. 

IV. p. V. 

Sahibga^h (or Pail) Town. Pop, 
by religion in 1881, 1891. 1901, 
Vol II. T V, p. iv. 

Sahijdhari Sikhs, V’ol. I, Chap III, 
p.165. 

Sahiwal Town, pop. in i88i, 1891, 
1901, V 1 II, T. IV, p. iv. 
Sahiwal Town pop, by rehgion 
in i88r. 1891,1901, Vol. II, T. 

V, p. vi. 

Sahni Khatris, Vol. I Chap. VIII, 
p. 304. 

Sahjpal Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 312. 

Saiqhalgur, Knife grinders, pop. 
93S, Voh II, T. XIII, pp. xxv, 
and xxxiit. 

Sail rr.akers, Vol. II, T. XV, p. 
xviii. 

Saini, Agriculture Pep. 1,26,671, 
Vol. II, T. XIII, p. xxv. 

Saingan Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII p. 311. 

Sainis, conversion of to Islam, Vol, 
I, Chap. VIII, p. 34X. 

Sair Khatris, Voh I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 304- 

Sajre Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII p. 313. 

Sakhi Sarwar, Vol. I. Chap. Ill, 
p. 160. 

Sakhi Sa-war, cult of, Voh I, 
Chap, III, p. 133. 

Salehnas, magic powers among, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 163. 

Salehria Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 321. 

Salesmen, (shopkeepers') Vol. II. 

T. XV, p. xxxviii. 

Salgotria Sunars, Voh I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 309. ^ 

Salt dealers, increase in the 
number of, Voh I, Chap. IX, p. 
362. 

Salt makers, Vol. II. T. XV. p. xiv. 
Salt sellers, Voh II, T. XV, p. xiv. 

Salt stores, ownersi managers and 
superior staff, Vol. II, T. XV, 
p. xiv. 

Salt stores, workmen and other 
subordinates, Vol. II, T. XV, 
p. xiv. 

SaHpetre refiners, and sellers, Vol. 

II T. XV, p. xxxiv. 

Sama potra Brahmans, Voh I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 313. 

Samana Town. Pop. in 1881. 

iSgi, 1901, Voh II, T. IV. p.iv. 
Samana Town. Fop by religion, 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, T. 
V. p. iv. 

I Samanial Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.309. 

Sambhawa, a Jina, Vol. I, Chap, 
III. p. 140. 

Samial Rajputs, Voh I, Chap, 
VIII.p. 318. 

SamdGarai factions, Vol. I, Chap, 
in, p. 152. 

Sampal Rajputs, Vol. I. Chap, 
Vill, p. 318. 

Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Voh I, 
i Chap. III. p, 1 15. 

Sarawar Town. Pop. in 1881, 

I 1891, 1901, Voh II, T. IV, p. IV. 
j Sarawar Town. Pop. by religion 
in i83r, 1891, 1901, Vol, II, T. 
V, p. iv. 

Sanctity inherited, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 65. 

Sanctity, inherited, revolt against, 
Voh I, Chap, III, p. 165. 

Sand Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. HI, 
p. 312. 

S. in dal (shoe and boot) makers, 
Vol. II, T. XV, p. xxxviii. 
Sandalwood preparers Vol. II, T, 
XV, p. xxxiii. 

Sandalwood sellers, Vol. II, T. XV. 
p. xxxviii. 



INDEX. 


^ Sandhela, Rai, father of Chantar 
Pir, Vol. I, Chap III, p. 154. 
Sang Brahmans Vol. I Cbap. VIII, 
PP- 3 II. 312. 

Sangat Sahib, or Bhai Pheru, 
Vol I, Chap, III, p. 134. 
Sangrur Town. Pop in 1881, 
1891, <901 Vo! II, T. IV. p. iv. 
Sangrur, Town. Pop. by leUgion 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II. T. 
V. p. iv. 

Sangtrash. stone cutters. Pop 496. 

Vol II, T XIII, p. XXV. 

Sanhalu, Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 316. 

Sanitary officers of Government 
and establishments, V ol. 11, T. 
XV, p, X, 

Sanitary Inspectors, (Local) and 
(Municipal,) Vol. II, T. XV, p, 

X. 

Sanjogi Sunars, Vol, I, Chsp. 
7 III p. 3c9* 

Sankhli Banias, Vol. L Chap, VIII, 
P-327- 

^ , Sankranty Vol, I, Cbap, VTII, p. 

317- 

Sansar, Pop. 308, Vol. 11, T. XlII, 

p. XXV. 

Sansi, M isce’laneous and Disre- 
putable vagrants, Pop. 28,142, 
Vol. II, t. XIlI, p. XXV, and 
xxxiii, 

Sansi Jat, alias Bhatti, Vo!. I, 
Chap, VIII, p. 341. 

Sansi Jats, Vol, 1 Chap. VIII, p. 
325, note, 326. 

Sansi Jats, origin of, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 134. 

Santi, a Jina, \ol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 140. 

Sanwal Shab, stone images of, 
Vol. I Chap. Ill, p. 1 18. 
Sanwalia Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII p. 321. 

Sannraria Rajputs, Vol. 1, Cbap. 

vm. p. 318. 

Sapela, Snake Charme''s, ^00.82$! 

Vol II, T. XIH p. XXV. 

Sara dena, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
360. 

Sara gots, related to sonars, Vol. 
I, Chap. VIII, p. 309. 

-•T Sarang, » athan sept with magic 
powers, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 161. 
Sarangal Gaklcbars, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 321. 

Saraogi Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 328. 

Saras wat Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, 310. 

Sarballie Brahmans, Vol I, Chap. 

Vin.pjt^. 

Sarad Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap- 
VIIL p.312. 

Saralia Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 327, 328. 

Sardal Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII, p. 313. 

Sarera, Hill menials, for Punjab, 
but agriculturist for North-West 
Frontier Province, Pop. 1,708, 
Vol. II, T. XllI, p, XX7. and 
xxxiii. 

Sarin, Chhota, lo8 sections of, 
Vol, f. Chap, VIII, p. J42. 

Sarin Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 310. 

Sarin Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
PP* 303, 304* 

Sarin Khatris, origin of, Vol. I. 
^ Chap. VIII, p. 306. 

Sarna Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 305. 

Saroch Rajputs, Vol. 1. Chap 
VIII. p. 318. 

Sarotari Brahmans, Vol. I Chap 
VIII, p. 314. 

Sarsut Brahmans, Vol. 1, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 310, 314. 

Saruhi Rajputs, Vol. !, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Sat Guru, entries of, Vol. I, 
Chap. 11 1, p. 315. 

Sat Sahibr, entries of, Vol, I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 135. 

Satiar, Pop. 198, Vol. 11, T. XIII, 
p.^xxv. 

Satis, or Sat Sahibis, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 135, note. 


Satpal Brahmani, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 311. note. 

Satti, Agriculture, Pop. 17,430. 

Vol. II. T. XIII, p. XXV, 

Saturn Brahmans, Voi. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 311, note, 316. 

Sa^zati Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII p.313. 

Sauni Sunars, Vui. I, Cbap. VIII, 
p. 309. 

Saw mills, workmen and other 
subordinates, V'ol. II T. XV, p. 
xxx'v. 


Savvam, number of ne-sons return- 
ed as speaking, Vol. I, Chap. 
Vi. p. 282. 

Sawal, branch of Paracha tribe 
V’l. I, Chap, nr p. 151. 

Sawami Brahmans, Vol. I. Chap. 

VnZ, p. 3id. 

Sawan, See Months 
Sawan Mai Diwan^ settles Loba- 
nas, Vol. I Chap. VIII, p. 340. 


Sawan' Brahmans, uncleanness of 
V ol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 338. 

Saw .thi, Pop. 33,433, Vol. 11, T. 
Xin, p. xxxid. 

S^rtaya^ Vol. I, Chao. VIII, D. 324. 
Sawyers, Vol. II, T. XV, p. xxxiv. 
Sayad, Pop. 3,55,032, Vo!. II, T. 

XIII, p. XXV and xxx'ui. 

Savads, Bukhari, of Uch Vo!. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 154. 

Sayads of Jhelum, Shia^sm, 
among, V'>1. 1, Chap. Ill, p. 150 
Sayads of Tirah, influence of, Vol, 
I, Chap, in, p. 148. 

Sayads, Hypergamy, among, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. 323. 

Sayads, magical powers among, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 162. 

Sayads, marriage with Biloch, Vol. 
I, Chap. VIII, p. 323. 

Sayads, marriage with Rajputs, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 32j- 
Sayad weavers and shoemakers, 
V,.I. I, Chap. VIII, p. 341. 

Scape goats, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
316. 

Scavengers, Vol. II, T. XV, p. x. 
Scholarships (Educational). Voi. II, 
T. XV, p.l. 

Science, (unspecified) persons occu- 
pied with, V^o!. II, T. XV, p. xlvi. 
Scientific institutions, officers of, 
Vol. ri, T. XV, p. xlvi. 

Scientific instruments, make-s, 
mende's and se'le-s, Vol. II, T. 
XV, p. xxii. 

Sc reens (cane work) makers and 
se'ieis, Vol. II, T. XV, p. xxxiv. 
Scribes (public) Vol. II, T. XV, p. 

X V’. 

Sculptors. Vol. II T. XV. p. xlvi. 
Seamen. Voi. II, T. XV, p. in 
Seisonal birth rate, figures of, 
Vol. I, Cnap, II, p. 4^. 

Secret orders and si^ns, among 
the BaraSd.idat, Vol. I, Chap. 
Ill, pp. 148, note, 751. 

Secret religions, Voi. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 167. 

Sedan inism, decline of, Vol. I 
Chap. Ill, p. 165. 

Section definition of, Vol. I Chao 
VIII, p. 301. 

Seiinai, Basket and mat makers, 
and plai’er^ at pipei and kett- 
ledrums, pop. 1.004, Vol. 11, T. 
Xni, p. xxvi. 


ocm oraumans VOi 


p. 312- 

S na Ssngha, a Jain order, ' 
I, Chap, III, p. 139. 

Sendu Bir, account of, Vo! 

Chap. Ill, p. 130. 

Sendhu Brahmans, Vol. I C 

VIII, p. 317. 

Sfm, Vo!. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
note. 

Sepi, Hill mentals, Pop. i j 
Vol. II, T- XHI, p, XXVI. 
Sept, definition of, Vol. I, Cl 
VIII, p. 300. 

S'=‘rai, owners and managers, ^ 
il, T. XV, p. X. 

Servants, ^connected with Edi 
tion) Vol. II, T. XV. p. xlii. 
Servants, indoor, Vol. 11, T. } 

p. X. 


Servants, shopkeepers' and money- 
lenders’ Vol. II, T. XV, p. 
xxxv’iii. 

Seth Hari, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
162. 

Seth Khatris, Vol.. I, Chap. VIII, 
PP* 303. 305 note 306. 307. 

Sethi Aroras Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 308. 

Sethf Khatris Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
PP* 3^4» 341. 342. 

Sethi Khojas, Voi. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 310. 

Setpal Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p.313. 

Sewak, Agriculture, pop. 1,233, 
Voi, II. T. XIII, p. xxvi. 

Sex, determination of, Vol. I, 
Chap. IV, p. 196. 

Sex, migration by, Vol. I, Chap. 
II, p. 78; 

Sexes, diagram showing the pro- 
portions ot. by Chief Religions 
Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 2o5. 

Sexes, the comparative mortality 
of, at eich age period Voi. I, 
Chap. IV, p. 198. 

Sexes, General proportions of the, 
by Natural Divisions, Districts, 
States and Cities, S. Table VI, 
Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 237. 

Sexes, Map illustrating the pro- 
portions of, in the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Provinces, 
Vol. I, Chap. IV, opposite p. 200. 

Sexes, proportions of, among 
children, Vbl. I, Chap. IV, p. 206. 

Sexes the comparative mortality 
of, Vol, I, Chap. IV, p- 197. 

Sexes the proportions of, among 
children and infants, S. Table 
VII C., Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 240, 

Sexes, proportions of, among 
children in certain castes, \"oI. I. 
Chap. IV, p. 209. 

Sexes, the proportions of, among 
children by relieions, S. Table 
V’ll, D.. Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 241. 

Sexes, proportions of, at birth, 
Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 196. 

Sexes, proportions of, by caste, 
Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 203. 

Sexes, proportion of, by religions, 
Vol, Chap. IV, ]). 201. 

Sexes, the proportions of, by se- 
lected castes, S. Table Vll E, 
Vo!. L Chap. IV, p. 242 

Sexes, proportions of, by tribe 
and section, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 
203. 

Sexes, prooortions of in certain 
castei, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 204. 

Sexes, oroportions of, in Europ- 
ean C mntries, Vol. I, Chap. IV, 
p. 199- 

Sexes, proportions of, in Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vinces, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 200. 

Sexes propo'tions of the, in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 
200. 

Shadow, absence of, acquired by 
sanctity, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
156. 

Shahabid Town, pop. in i88i, 
1891, 1901, Vol. 11, Table IV, 
p. iv. 

Shahabad Town, pop. by religion 
in 1881, iSoi, I9JI, V^^l. II, 
Table V. p. li. 

Shahi Khel, Pathan, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 341. 

Shahjahani jats, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 325. note. 

Shahmanis, Bilochi, Vol. I, Chap, 
in p. ifyi. 

Shahpur District, Ages, by reli- 
gion, Voi. II, Table VII, p. 
xx.^i, xxxix. 1. 

Shahpur District, Area of, Vol. II 
Table I, p. il, 

Shahpur District, Birth-place of 
pop., Vol. 11, Table XI, p. xi, 
xxvii. 

Shahpur District, Castes, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xciii-xciv. 

Shahpur District. Christians by j 
race and sect, Vol. II, Table J 
XVII, p. vii. 


Shahpur District. Civil condition 
by religion, Vo!. II, Table VII, 
pp. xxxf, xxxix, 1, 

Shahour District. Density, Vol. 

I, Chap. I, p. 29* 

Shahpur District. Education, Vol. 

il, Table VIII, p. xxx'x, 
Shahpur District. Europeans, 
Americans, and Eurasians, VoL 

II, Table XVIII. p. li. 

Shahou'" District, Houses, Vol. II, 

Table I. p. ii. 

Shahpur District, Infirmities, Vol. 

II, Table XII, p. V. 

Shahpur District, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, pp. iv-xi. 

Shahpur District, Occupations, 
Vol. II, Table XV, pp. Ivi- 
cxcix. 

Shahpur District. Pop. by sexes, 
urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 

I, p. ii. 

Shahpur District, Pop. by religion, 
Vol. II, TableVl, p. il. ^ 
Shahpur District, Pop., increase 
of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 68. 
Shahpur District, Sexes by reli- 
gion, Vol. II, Table VH, pp- 
xxxi, xxxix, 1. 

Shahpur District, Towns classified 
by pop., Vol. II, Table III, p. 
il. 

Shahpur District, Towns with 
pop. by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. vi. 

Shahpur District, Tribes, Vol. 11, 
Table XIII, pp. xcni, xciv. 
Shahpur District, Variation in 
pop., Vol. II, Table II, p. iii. 

Shahpur Districts, Villages classi- 
fied. by pop., Vol. II, Table III, 
p. ii. 

Shahpur T own, (and cantonment), 
pop. by religion, Vol. Il, Table 
V, p. vi. 

Shahpur Town, (and cantonment), 
pop. in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. 
U, Table IV, p. iv. 

Shaiva Banias, Vol. I, Chap. VIH, 
p. 338. 

Shaivism, see Shiva, 

Shaivism, in the Himalayas, Dr. 
Vogel on, Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, p. 
128. 

Shajra, Sheikh, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
P- 155- 

Shaki, Pathan sept with magic 
powers, Vol. I, Chap. HI, p. 
162. 

Shamapotra Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap, Vlll, p. 31 1, note. 
Shampa, pop. 3 p Hj Table 

XIII, p. xxvi. 

Shampooers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. X. 

Shams-ud-dln Altamash Emperor, 
Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 157. 
Shangrupotra Brahmans, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII. p. 313. 

Sharakpur Town, pop. in 1S81, 
1891, 19DI, Vol. II, Table IV, 

p. vi. 

Sharakpur Town, pop. by religion 
in i88r, 1891, 1901, Voi. II, 
Table V. p. iv. 

Shares and other property (not 
land), Vol. Il, Table X,V, p, 1. 
Shawl weavers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. xxvi. 

Sheep breeders and dealers, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. vi. 
She’khan, tribe of Orakzai, Vol. 1, 
Chap. Ill, p. 149. 

Sheikh Labors, Vol. Chap. VIII, 

C P*. 

Sheikhs, hereditary m.agic powers 
among, Vui. I, Chap. IH, p. 
162. 

Sheikhs, marriage with Biloch, 
V’ol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 323. 
Sheikh, poj. 3,40,063, Vol. II, 
Table XIII, pp. xxvi, xxxiii. 
Sheikhupur, Town, pop. in 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 
p. vii. 

Sheikhupur Town, pop. by religion 
in 1881, 1891, 190J, Vol. U, 
Table V. p. iv. 

Shell burners. Vol. II, Table XV 
p. xvii. 
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Shell sellers, Vul. 11, Table XV, 
p. XV li. 

Shepherd.^, Vo I. H, Table XV, p. 

VI. 

Shia intluence, extent of, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, p. I5-* 

Shia>, cartes of. Vo’. I. Chap. Ill, 

p. 1 5^‘ 

Shias. in the Hindu Kubh. Vol. I. 

Chap. Ill, p. 148. 

Shias, Orakzai. Vol. I, Chap. III. 
P- M9- 

Shias. orders of, Vol. 1, Chap. Ill, 
p. 146. 

Shias. statistics of, Vol. I. Chap’ 
HI. pp. 142. 143. 

Shias. tenets of. Vol. I, Chap. III. 


p. 144. 

Shiaism. increase of. Vol. I. Chap. 
HI. p. 165. 

Shib-gotr Jats, \ ol. I, Chap. \ III, 
p. 326. 

Shikaris, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Shikri Aroras. Vol. I, Chap. VIII. 
p. 308. 

Ship painters, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. XV 111. 

Ships. O'ticers. Eneineers, 
Mariners and Firemen, Vol. II, 
Table XV. o. xin. 

Ship owners, Vo'. II, Table XV, 
p. xlii. 

Shipwrisjbts, Vol. il, Table XV, 
p. xviii. 

Shirannis, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
162. 

Shiva, as Sakhi Sarwar, Vol. I, 
Chap. III. p. i 33‘ 

Shiva, Sewak Shiv, Sikhs, Vol. I, 
Chap. III. p. 127. 

Shiva, worship of, by Banias, Vol. 
1, Chap. Ill, p. 

Shiva, worship of by Brahmans, 
Vol. I Chap. Ill, p. 128. 

Shiva, worship of, \ ol. I, Chap. 
Ill, p. 1 19- 

Shoe-makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxxviii. 

Shoe makers among high castes, 
Vol. I. Chap. VIII, p. 34- 
Shoes (not leither) makers of, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xxx. 
Shop-keepers (othe-w ’.-^e unspeci, 
fied>, Vol. II 1 ctble X\ , p. 
xxxviii. 

Shop-k(.eM -s incrmse in the num- 
bo: of. Vol. I, ChriTp. IX, p. 3^2. 
Shorag.'ir. s.-'. Itpetre makei s. pop. 

007. \'oi. II, luble XIII. p. 

XXV i. 

Slioii Brnhrrans, \ ol. I, Cfitp. 
\'III p. 312. 

Shfiff h iiid*\v: .tcT'- , \ ol. II, ruble 
XV. p. xU 

Siiouldor bkuU divination’ from, 
Vol. I Chap. I 11 p it'2 
Sialkut Di^bict. Age^, by icli^io^. 

n. T,.blo VII. pp. xxxi. 
xxxix. xiiv. 

S’alkot Di->tri.’t, Area of. \"o!. IL 
Table I. p. 1-. 

Sidkot D.-.rri. t Ib-th-placc of 
pup., Vol. II, Tab c XL pp. xi. 
xxvii. 

Si ilkot r)i '*riL't C' ‘.‘es \ ol. II, 
Tabic XUI pp. l^^\•.i Kxxix. 
Sla'Lot Clrs^^inns by 

r«- ce p nd se.t. \ ul. H. fable 


XVn p vi. 

Si dkot Dl^tri 't CMl con^Ltion 
by religi'm, \ <•]. 11, Table \ 11, 
pp. XXXI xxMx xlix. 

S.Mkot Disl’a’t, U^n.Mty, Vol. I, 
Chap. I p. 29. 

Si I’kor D -.rri-’r, Educat'on, \’oL 
IL T. b'e \ III, p. XX. .V i. 

Si'i’kot L)i>*n:t, Em .-ration, f'om, 
Vol. I, Ch p. Il u. 78. 

Sidkot D:^tr ct. Europears, 
An er'ca: ..nd E ura;;i-.n'3, \ ol. 
II Tab t X\ in, p. i.. 

Si.dkot Distil :t. Vcl. U, 

Table I p. 11. 

S ■ al k ot D 1 -.t . . : t . I m ir igra t Ion, 

tiom Kashmir, Vol. I, Chap. II, 
p. 76. 

Sl'dkot District, In'Xmities Vcl. 
II, Table XII. p IV. 

Sialkut Di^tiia. L myurges, Vol. 
II, T.ible X, pp. iv-xi. 


Sialkot District, Occupations, i 
Vt»l. II, Table XV, pp. Ivi- j 

CXCIX. I 

Sidkot Distr’et, Pop. by sexes, j 
urban and ruial, Vol. IL Table ! 

I. p. il. _ _ . . ! 

Siilkot Dls‘rict, Pop. by religion, 
Vol. 11 Tab'e VI. p. ii. 1 

Si.dkot District Potp. decrease of, ' 
\’oL I. Chap. IL p. 63. 

Si.dkot D'si'i ict. Sexes, by religion, 1 
\'ol. II. Taole \'IE pp. xxxi, 
XXXIX xbx, I 

Si. ilkot District Towns classified , 
by pop., \*ol. II, Table III, p. li. 


Sialkot District, Towns with pop. { 
by religion, Vol. II, Table V, ! 
p. iv. I 

Sialko' D’sfrict, Tribes, Vol. II, j 
Table XIII, pp. Ixxxvi'lxxxix. - 
Sialkot Distiict, \'ariation in j 
pop.. \L)’. II Table II, p. iii. j 
S.alkot Di'.^rict, X’ill-^ges class'- \ 
fied by pop., \’ol. II, Table III, [ 


_p. 11. 

Sialkot Town (and cantonmonD, 
pop. by religion, \^ol. II, Table 
\L p. iv. 

Sialkot Town (and cantonment^, 
pop. in 1S81, 1891, 190I, Vol. 

II, T.able IV. p. ii. 

Sialkot Town, increase of pep. in, 
\"oL I, Chap. I, p. 16. 

Si.ils,. \Ld. I, Chap. \TIL p- 329. 
Suds of Jhang, Shiaism among, 
WjL I. Chap. Ill, p. 150. 

Sib da, Clan Rajputs, \’ol. I, Chap. 
VUI, p. 31S. 

Sibian Jats, origin of, Vol. I, 
Chap. \TII, p. 331. 

Siddh, De^^at, in Kangra, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI. p. 121. 

Siddhs, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 166. 
Sidhpotra Brahmans. Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 311, note. 

Sidhs, worship cf, Vol. I, Chap. 

III, p. 110. 

Sidhu Barar Jats, Vol. I, Chap, 
vni, p. 326. 

Sidhu Jats, exogamy among, Vo!. 

I, Chap. VIIL p. 331. 

Sijdagah, all Shias carry a, Vol. 
L Chap. Ill, p. 140. 


Snwala Bhadas, Vol. I, Chap. 
III. p. 30s. 

Sikh creed, the, \’’ol. I, Chap. Ill, 


p. 123. 

Si-rh ^e:ts, Vol. I, Chap. IV, 
p. 124. 

Sikh definition of, Vol. I, Chap. 
HI, p. I 24. 

Sikha Bhiana, sacred section of 
Khatri^ \’ol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 

163. 

Sikh.in Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIIL, p. 311. 

Sikhi-.m, tenets of, Vol. I, Chap, 
in p. 122. 

Sikhmm elements of, VoKI, Chap. 
Ill, p. 126. 

Sikhs, inc-easc of, Vol. I, Chap, 
in, p. 122. 

Sikhs, V Illations in D}-,^ricts and 


States, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. I22. 

Sikhs, nvip shon ing the percent- 
age uf, on tfit.'d pup., Vo!. I, 
Cliaji. in, f, icing, p. 122, 

Sikhs, < nly Salijdhari, reverence 
Bcti.-^ 'ind Sodi.iD, \"ol, 1. Chao. 
III.p. 165. 

Sikka Bhiaras, do not marry 
Mair utras, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
P- 334- 

S.lk cari’cr-, spanners and weavers, 
VuL II, Tabkj XV, p. xxvi. 

S3k brail makers, Vol. II, Table 
X\’, p. xxvi. 

Silk ''cllers, \'ul. II, Table XV, p. 
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Sdk thread, makers, Vol. IL Table 
XV p. xxvi. 

! Silk tliread, sellers, Vol. II, Table 
’ X\L p. xxvi. 

' S.Ik (raw), sel’ers, and c’oth 
j sellers,, \'oL II, Table XV”, p. 
I xxvi. 

Si:k dyers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxvi. 

Silk filatures, owners, managers 
anl super! jr staff, Vol. II, Table 
XV. p. xxvi. 


Silk filatures, operatives and j 
other subordinate^, Vol. II, 1 
Table XVL p. xxvi. I 

Silk mills, owners, managers and 
superior staff, Vol. II, Table | 
XV. p. xxvi. 

Silk mills, operatives and other 
sub or din, -it es. \'ol. II, Table 

X\L p. xxvi. 

Silk worm rearers, Vol. II, Table 
XV, p. XXVI. 

Silver wire drawers, II, Table 
XV, p. xxx. 

Silver, wersers, Vol. II, Table 
X\b p. xxx. 

Silver dealers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxx. 

Simla Dislrict, Ages, by religion. 
\*ol. II. Table VII, pp. xxvi, 
xxxiv xlv. 

Simla District, Area of, Vol. II, 
Tab’e I, p. ii. 

Simla District. Birth-place of pop. 
Vol. II, Table XL pp. v, xxi. 

Simla District, Castes, Vol. II, 
Tab’e XIII. p. xlix. 

Simla Distiict, Christians by race 
and sect, Vol. II, Table XVII| 
p. lii. 

Simla District, Civil condition by 
religion, Vol. II, Table VII, pp. 
xxvi, xxxiv, xlv. 

Simla Dislrict, Density, Vol. I, 
Chap. II, p. 29, 

Simla District, Education, Vol. Il, 
Table VIII. p. xix. 

Simla District, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Eurasians, Vol. II, 
Table XVIII, p. u. 

Simla District, Houses, Vol. Ij, 
Table I, p. ii. 

Simla District, Infirmities, Vol. II, 
Table XII, p. iv. 

Simla District, Languages, Vol. 

II, Table X, pp. iv xi. 

Simla District, Occupations, Vol. 

II Table XV, pp. Ivi-cxcix. 
Simla District, Eop. by sexes, 
urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 

I, p. III. 

Simla District. Pop. bv religion, 
Vol. II TableVI, p. ll. 

Simla, District, Pop., increase of, 
\^ol I, ch.ip. Il, p. 59. 

Simla D. strict, Sexes, by religion, 
Vol. II, Table VII, pp. xiv, 
xxvi, xxxiv, xlv. 

Simla Distiict, Towns classified 
by p 'p., Vol. II, Table III, p. ii. 
Simla District, Towns with pop. 
by leligion, Vol. II, Table V, 
p. ii. 

Simla District, Tribes, Vol. II, 
Tablr' XIII, p. xlix. 

Simla District, Vaiiation in pop., 
Vi)l. IL T.abic II, p. ii. 

Simla Distiict, Villages classified 
by p(<p. \*oL II, Table III, p. ii. 
Simla Hill Stateo, Ages by reli- 
gum, Vol. II, Table VlT, p, 
xxvi. 

Simla Hill States, Area of, Vol. II. 
Table I, p. 111. 

Simla Hill States Birth-plare of 
p(^p., Vol. II, Table XI, pp, t- 
vii. 

’Slnda Hill States Castes, Vol. II, 
Tab’e XIII, pp. xlix li. 

Simla Hid States, Christians by 
race and sect, \'ol. 1 1, Table 
X\TL pp. ni-iv. 

Simla Llid States C.vil condition 
by religiiin, \'Ld. II, Ta,>le VII, 
po. XV, xxvi. 

Simla Hill S ates, Density, Vol. I, 
Cliap. Il p. 2g. 

Simla Hill Education. Vol. 

IL Table \TIL pu. xix, xxii. 

Simla Hill States, Europeans, 
Americans and Eurasians, Vol. 

II, Table X\’ni, p. li. 

Simla Hill S\ates, Houses, Vol. 

Il, Table I p, lii. 

Simla Hdl States, Infirmities, Vol. 

II, TapD XII, p. iv. 

Simla Hill States, Languages, 
\'ol. II Table X, pp. iv xi. 
Simla Hi’l States, Occupations, 
\*ol. II, Tabic XV, pp. Ixi. 
cxcix. 


Simla Hill States, Pop. by sexe^, 
urban and rural, Vol. II, Table 
I p. iii. 

Simla Hill States, Pop. by reli- 
gion, Vol IL Table VI, p. ii. 
Simla Hill States, Pop., increase 
of, Vol. I, Chap. II, p. 59, 

Simla Hil States, Sexes, by reli- 
gion, Vol. II, Table VII, P« 
xxvi. 

Simla Hill States. Towns classi- 
fied by pop., Vol. IL Table HI, 
p. iii. 

Simla Hill States, Towns with, 
p jp. by religion, Vol. II, Table 
V. p. M. 

Simla Hill States, Tribes, Vol* 
IL Table XIII pp. i— li. 

Simla hill States, V^ariations in 
pop., \'oL II, Table II, p- iv, 
Siirda Hill States, Village classi- 
fied by pop., Vol. II, Table III, 
p. iii. 

Simla Town (and cantonment), 
pop. by religion, Vol. II, Table 

V. p. li. 

Simla Town (and cantonment), 
p p. in i88i, 1891, 1901, Vol. 

II, Table IV, pp. vi, vii 
Simha, a Jain teacher, Vol I, 

Chap. Ill, p. 139. 

Sindh, imrrdgration from, Vol. I, 

' Chap IL p. 76. 

Sihiap. Aroras, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

307. 

Sindhi, number of persons return- 
ed as speaking, Vol. I, Chap. 

VI, p. 281. 

Sindhu Jats, feud with Pannu, 
Vol. L Chap. VIII, p- 333- 
Singers and their accompanists, 
Vol. II, Table XV, p. xlvi. 

Sinh Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
_p. 309. 

Singh Sabha, the, Vol I, Chap. 

III, p. 125. 

Singhast, Vol. LChap. II, p. 45. 
Sintu brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 3’5- 

Sip Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 30S. 

Sipal dyers, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p, 

341. 

Sipayas, trike of Orakzai, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 149. 

Sibra Jats, marriage with Syals, 
Vol. I, Chap. VUI, p. 322. 

Sirhind Town, pop. in 1881,1891, 
lOoi, Vol. II, Table IV, p. v. 
Sirhind Town, pp. by religion in 
18S1, i8gi, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
Vdp. iv, 

Sirhindia Kbatris, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII, p. S05. 

Sirkiband, Sirki makers, pop. 3,333 
I Vcl. II, Table XVTII, p. xxvi. 
Sirmau.i, Number of persons re- 
turned as speaking, Vol. I, 
Chap. VL p- 286. 

Sirsa, Town, decrease of pop. in 
\'ol. I, Chap. L p. xviii. 

Sirsa Tow’n. pop in 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. iii. 
j Sirsa Town, pop. by religion in 
18S1, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
p. ii. • 

Siiseual Brahmans, Vol. I. Chap, 
VIIL p.piS- 

SiTva, burning place, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIIL p. 331. 

Slaughteiers, Vol. II, Table XV, 

p. X, 

Slips. Check on the correctness of, 
V’ol. I. Introduction p. 7. 

Small Towns, causes of decay in, 
Vol. I, Chap I, p. 21. 

Snakes. Jogi, a title of, Vol. I, 
Chap. HI, p- 129. 

Snuff-rranulacturers, Vol. II, 
Table XV, p xiv. 

Snuff-sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 

Soap factories, owners, managers 
and superior staff, Vol. II, Table 
XVL p. xxxiv. 

Soap fac'ories, operatives and 
other subordinates, Vol. II, 
I Table XV, p. xxxiv. 
i Soap sellers, Vol. 1 1, Table XV, 
I p. xxxviii. 
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H Social relations between Castes, 
^ Vol. I, Chap. VIII. p. 337. 
Sodha, a tribe cf Bikaner, con- 
verted by Tajuddin Chishti, Vol. 
j I, Chap III, p. 156. 

' Sodhi Khatris, Vol, I, Chap. VIII, 

p. 3 c 6. 

bodhis, reverence for, only amonor 
Salijdhari bikhs, Vol I, Chap. 

in, p. 165. 

Soharu Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 

viri, p. 318. 

I Sohdan, agriculture. Poo. 2,291, 
Vol. II, Table XII , p. xxvi. 

' Sohdi-baijs, The, Vol. I, Chip. 
Ill, p. 125. 

Sohdra Town, pop. in 18S1, i®91, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV, p. vi. 


Sohdra Town, pep, by religion in 
1881, 1-91, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. vi. 

Sohna Town. pop. in 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vol. II, Table IV. p. v. 
Sohna Tewn, pop. by religion in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table 
V, p. ii. 

'^ohni Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. 

viii, p. 344. 

Sohri, Pir, shrine of, Vo’. I, Chap, 
in, p. 161. 

Solahjat Gurungs, Vol. I, Chap, 
VIII, p, 344» no‘e. 

Solicitors, Vol. II, Table XV, p. 
xlvi. 

Solon, Town, Pop. in 1881, 1851, 
1901, Vo'. II, Table IV p. v. 
Solon Tovn, pop. by religion in 
1881, 1891, 1901, Vul. II, Table 
V. p. ii. 

Somra, ironsmiths and carpenters, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 34I' 
Sonamin Brahmans, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, p. 317. 

Sonar, Gold and Silver smiths, 
Pop. 1,88,772. Vol. II, Table 
Xlll, pp. xxvi and xxxiii. 
Sonepat Town, pop. in 1881, 1891, 
1901, Vo!. II, Table IV, p* hi. 
Sonepat, Town, Pop. by religion in 
in 1881, 1891, 1901, Vol. II, 
Table V. p. ii. 

Soni, Bhatias, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 
30k 

I^Soni Khatris, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 

^ p. 3C'3. 

Soni Khatris, connected with 
Sunars, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, p. 

309- 

So-a Jats, related to Sunars, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII, p. log. 

Soralia Banias, Vol. I, Chap. 

VIII, pp. 327, 328. 

Sonkhla Rajputs, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 318. 

Sonkhla Rajputs, magic powers, 
among, Voi. I, Chap. Ill, p. i'^3, 
Spangle makers, and sellers, Voh 

II, Table XV, p. xxii. 

Spear makers, Vol. II, Table XV, 


p. XXVI. 

Spear sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xxvi. 

Spin, ’ White Shia faction in 
Afghanistan, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
p. 152. 

Spirit distillers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 

Spirit sellers, Vol. II, Table XV, 
p. xiv. 

Spiritual relationship a restric- 
tion on marriage, V^ol. I, Chap. 
VIII, p. 334- 

Srent, sub caste, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p. 127. 

Sri Khand Mahadeva, te * p’e of 
Shiva, Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 
127. 

Sri Srim. Sankla Banias, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 327* 

Srigobindpuf Town, pop. in 1P81, 
1891, 1901, Vol. II, Table IV, 


p. vi. 

Srigobindpuf Town, Pop. by 
religion in 1881, 1891, 1901, 

Vol. II, Table V. p. iv. 

Srimal Bhabras, Vol. I, Chap. 
VIII. p- 328. 

Srimal Jains, Vol. I, Chap. VIII, 
p. 318, note. 

Srishtgota Punwar Banias, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII, p. 527- 


Sriwatsa, among Jains, Vol. I, 
Chap. Ill, p. 140. 

St'^ble boys, not private servants, 
Vol. II. Table XV, p. xbi. 

Stable k'^ppers (livery), Vol. II, 
Table XV. p. xlii. 

Stamp vendor^, Vol. II, Table 1 
XV, p. xlvi. 

Stationers, Vol. II, Table XV, p. | 
xvui. I 

Status, among Jats and Gujars, i 
Vol. I. Cnap. VIII, p. 325. j 

Status, determined bv function, ! 

Vol. I, Cnap. Vin, p. 3 y\ 
Smtus, local va-iatlon of, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII p. 338-^ 

Status of groups within the Caste, 
Vol. I, Chap. VIII p. 301.^ 
Stevedores, Vol. II, Tab’e XV, p. 
xlii. 
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